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THE LINGUISTIC POSITION OF FRANCO-PROVENCAL 


Rosert A. Hau Jr. 
Cornell University 


In 1873, Graziadio Isaia Ascoli proposed to distinguish, in addition to the two 
recognized Gallo-Romance linguistic areas of North French and Provengal, 
a third, which he named Franco-Provencal.!_ He defined this as 


un tipo idiomatico, il quale insieme riunisce, con alcuni suoi caratteri specifici, pid altri 
caratteri, che parte son comuni al francese, parte lo sono al provenzale, e non priviene gia 
da una tarda confluenza di elementi diversi, ma attesta bensi la sua propria indipendenza 
istorica non guari dissimile da quella per cui fra loro si distinguono gli altri principali tipi 
neolatini. 


The major characteristic of Franco-Provengal is that, whereas in Northern 
French stressed d in a free syllable is fronted (to é or 4) after any type of pre- 
ceding sound, and in Provengal it is not fronted at all, in Franco-Provengal 
such a fronting occurs after a palatal consonant but not otherwise.? Scholars 
after Ascoli’s time have accepted his definition of Franco-Provengal, although 
not his evaluation of its rank as an independent Romance language. It is usually 
recognized as a major dialect area of Gallo-Romance, and often treated on a par 
with Francien and Provengal as forming a third group of dialects co-equal with 
the other two.’ It is often presented graphically in terms of the spread between 
two isoglosses, often those of the verbal infinitive ending -dre after non-palatal 
consonant and after palatal; this traditional presentation is given in Map 1, as 
represented by the isoglosses of changer (ALF map 230) and enterrer (ALF map 
467). 

It is our purpose in this article to present and discuss the material of the ALF‘ 
in its bearing on the classification of Franco-Provengal. We have abstracted 


1In his Schizzi franco-provenzali, Archivio Glottologico Italiano 3.61-120. 

2 Cf. the brief but informative article by G. Bertoni, Franco-Provenzale, Enciclopedia 
Italiana 16.15-16 (1932), and the references in fn. 3. 

3 For instance, Bertoni, Enc. It. 16.15-16; G. Millardet, Francia: Lingua e dialetti, ibid. 
15.964-971 (1932); W. von Wartburg, Evolution et structure de la langue frangaise 72 
(Leipzig—Berlin, 1934); A. Dauzat, Histoire de la langue frangaise 541 (Paris, 1930). C.H. 
Grandgent, in his Outline of the phonology and morphology of Old Provengal iv, 1, and map 
on p. viii (Boston, 1905), likewise accepts Franco-Provengal as a dialect area distinct from 
Provengal, as do most other modern scholars. 

Some scholars, like E. Bourciez (Eléments de linguistique romane? [Paris, 1923]—I have 
not been able to see the recent fourth edition) and M. Cohen (Histoire d’une langue: Le 
frangais 80 [Paris, 1947]) recognize the transitional character of Franco-Provengal, but 
attempt precise delimitation of its area; Cohen (81) gives a map similar in exactitude of 
outline to our Map 1. 

4 J. Gilliéron and E. Edmont, Atlas linguistique de la France; Paris, 1902-8. Although 
the base map used in this article provides numbers for the points of the Itaiian 
and Catalonian atlases, these latter have not been drawn in because their material was 
recorded a quarter of a century or more later than that of the ALF, and hence is not com- 
pletely comparable chronologically. 
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MAP 1 
TRADITIONAL PRESENTATION 
OF FRANCO-PROVENCAL 











Map 1. TRADITIONAL PRESENTATION OF FRANCO-PROVENGAL 


A enterrer ALF 467 
B_ changer ALF 230 
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from the ALF the isoglosses of all maps showing the spread of certain phono- 
logical innovations of Francien: 

. Fronting of d in free syllable after palatal consonant (Map 2). 

. Fronting of 4 in free syllable after non-palatal consonant (Map 3). 

. en > an, and later developments (Map 4). 

. Palatalization of k before a (Map 5). 

. Palatalization of g before a (Map 6). 

. Loss of lateral articulation in 7 (Map 7). 

. Loss of sibilant articulation in s before consonant (Map 8). 

. Loss of -d- < Lat. -t- (Map 9). 
Other features, such as diphthongization of mid vowels in stressed free syllables, 
and fronting of 0, were also examined, but the eight features listed above seemed 
sufficient for the present discussion. As the isoglosses thus obtained were, in 
general, too numerous to include on a single map for each feature, only certain 
isoglosses (numbering from seven to fifteen) were chosen for presentation. The 
isoglosses represent the outer limits of preservation of conservative features 
(non-fronted d, en, non-palatalized & and g, lateral articulation [A] or [I], sibilant 
s or §, and -d-); hachures point inwards to zones of conservation. Where items 
other than those represented show preservation of earlier stages at points not 
included within the isoglosses, these points have been mentioned in the legends 
of the maps. 

In general, the maps tell their own story. The essential point to notice is 
that, in each map, the isoglosses form, not a sharp or exact dialect boundary, but 
a ‘graded area’ or transitional zone, with considerable spread among the indi- 
vidual isoglosses, almost all the way from west to east. The only region where 
even relative uniformity is found is at the mouth of the Garonne, where the iso- 
glosses run in bundles from between points 536 and 548, up the river to between 
points 632 and 643. In some maps (4 fronted after palatal, Map 2; en > an, 
Map 4; loss of -d-, Map 9) the line from 634 north to 610 and 519 is also marked 
by a fairly solid bundle of isoglosses. But even these bundles are not absolute; 
thus, in Map 2, 4 is fronted to é in cher (line C) farther up the valley of the Gar- 
onne than in the other words shown; to the west of the main bundle there are 
conservative areas, an extremely large one for échelle (line E) reaching all the 
way to the mouth of the Loire and several smaller relic areas for the other words; 
and to the east of the main bundle, é in cher has advanced to include points 624, 
610, 519, 509, etc., and points 607 and 612 have taken over the North French 
innovation, which has jumped the intervening conservative points. Similar 
divergences are to be noted on the other maps, even where there are fairly 
solid bundles of isoglosses. Particularly noticeable is the extreme spread of 
Francien innovations in certain words in most or almost all of southern France, 
in such words as penser (line E, Map 3), chatne (line B, Map 4; line A, Map 9), 
changer (line F, Map 4), cheval (line I, Map 4), fourchette (line L, Map 4), and 
mariage (line C, Map9). In manger (line F, Map 5), only five points show a non- 
sibilant (689, 695, 696, 697, 698), and at these points the sound is -gy- instead of 
the -g- we should expect; since the yod element is clearly an imitation of Francien 
palatalization, it is doubtful whether even these five points are more than ap- 
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Map 2. FRONTING OF @ AFTER PALATAL 
avancer ALF 77 E échelle ALF 436 
changer ALF 230 F jouer ALF 725 
cher ALF 268 G laisser ALF 745 
chier ALF 280 
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Map 3. FRONTING OF @ AFTER NON-PALATAL 


amer ALF 37 mére ALF 841, 842 
année ALF 44 nez ALF 908 
clé ALF 301 sel ALF 1213 
enterrer ALF 467 semaine ALF 1214 
laine ALF 744 séve ALF 1230 
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.en > an 
ALF 211 F prendre ALF 1089 
commencent ALF 311 G ressemble ALF 1153 
menthe ALF 837 H trente ALF 1332 
novembre ALF 925 I vendredi ALF 1359 
penser ALF 995 J vent ALF 1369 
en is also attested for comprendre (ALF 315) at 53, 71, 176; for temps 
(ALF 1291) at 31, 41; for vendre (ALF 1358) at 593. 








MAP 5 
& PALATALIZED BEFORE a 
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Map 5. k PALATALIZED BEFORE @ 
blanche ALF 135 cher ALF 268 
chaine ALF 221 cheval ALF 269 
chambre ALF 224 chier ALF 280 
champ ALF 225 choses ALF 282 
chandelle ALF 229 fourchette ALF 604 
changer ALF 230 tache ALF 1275 
charpentier ALF 244 vache ALF 1349 
k is also attested for fraiche (ALF 617) and séche, sécher (ALF 1209, 
1210) at 879; for chienne (ALF 279) at 965, 966, 975, 978, 979, 985, 
986, 987, 988. 
7 
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MAP 6 
g PALATALIZED BEFORE a 











Mar 6. g PALATALIZED BEFORE @ 


charger ALF 239 E joue ALF 724 
geai ALF 630 F manger ALF 809 
jambe ALF 709 G purge ALF 1107 
jambon ALF 710 
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Map 7. | pELATERALIZED 
feuille ALF 559 G paille ALF 963 
ferraille ALF 555 H_ quilles ALF 1122 
filleul ALF 571 I travailler ALF 1324 
juillet ALF 734 J vieille ALF 1390 
mouiller ALF 880 K bouteille ALF 164 
oreille ALF 946 
Lis also attested for papillon (ALF 968) at 66; for rouille (ALF 1173) 
at 517. 
9 
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MAP 8 
DESIBILATION OF 9 
BEFORE CONSONANT 











Map 8. 8s DESIBILIZED BEFORE CONSONANT 


chateau ALF 252 F g&ter ALF 628 
épinard ALF 475 G male ALF 804 
étamer ALF 490 H pécher ALF 998 
éternuer ALF 492 I préter ALF B1681 
fraiche ALF 607 J vétir ALF 1381 


Where line J is dotted, the type habiller is found north of the line, 
and vestir with s preserved is found south of the line. 
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MAP 9 
LOSS OF -d- {K -t-) 











Map 9. Loss or -d- (< -t-) 
chaine ALF 221 perdue ALF 1001 
journée ALF 731 pourrie ALF 1076 
mariage ALF 815 roue ALF 1170 
mariez ALF 817 veau ALF 1354 
monnaie ALF 873 gonflée ALF 1380 
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parently conservative, and we should probably consider the palatalization in 
manger to have covered all of France. These words have obviously spread far- 
ther than the others exemplified because of direct cultural borrowing from the 
standard language. 

The situation at the eastern end of the transitional zones is even more com- 
plex than that at the western end. In every map, there is a more or less wide 
spread between the isoglosses, with clearly marked bundles at very few points. 
We find the region around Marseilles as a secondary focal area of diffusion for the 
innovation in 1 > yod (Map 6) and in the word cher (line C, Map 2); in some 
words which earlier contained /, the delateralization has spread from the southern 
focal area far enough north to meet and merge with the northern area in a cor- 
ridor through points 824 and 833 (as in oreille, paille, travailler, and bouteille— 
lines F, G, I, and K, Map 7). The transitional area for ¢ after palatal covers a 
band south of the Rhéne, and that for dé after non-palatal covers an even wider 
band north of the Rhone, extending in one word (sel: line H, Map 8) far into Lor- 
raine. 

Furthermore, that these transitional zones have been caused by the spread of 
innovations from the center of northern France, would be further confirmed— 
if any need existed for such confirmation—by the existence of similar transitional 
zones and relic areas in the western and northern parts of Gallo-Romance. 
Western Normandy, the Cherbourg peninsula, and the Channel Islands appear 
as such in Maps 3, 5, and 7; and eastern Normandy, Picardy, and the Walloon 
area show preservation of conservative features in Maps 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8. 
Points 475, 486, 484, 493, and 494, on the edge of the Breton-speaking territory, 
likewise appear as relic areas in one or more respects (cf. Maps 3, 4,7). That is, 
all around the outer edges of the whole area appear relics of the earlier stages of 
Gallo-Romance speech, which have been overlaid by innovations spreading from 
Francien in the center. 

Finally, if we superpose the various bands formed by the outer limits of the 
transitional zones that we see in Maps 2-9, we find all of southern France covered 
by these graded areas—or, in other words, all of southern France is itself a huge 
transitional zone between Francien and the rest of the Romance-speaking terri- 
tory. The whole area comprised by the north of France, from the Channel 
Islands to Lorraine, is a similar immense graded area. This superposition is 
presented graphically in Map 105 

Where does Franco-Provengal belong in this picture? It is evident that the 
spread between the developments of ¢ in free syllables after palatal and after 
non-palatal is simply one of the numerous flarings-out which we find in a typical 
transitional or graded area, and which are evidence for linguistic borrowing in 
one direction or the other. It is true that there is a small area, in the middle 
Rhéne valley, where ¢ has been fronted after palatal in all the words studied, 
and has not been fronted after non-palatal in any of the words studied; but this 


5 The reader can make the picture given in Map 10 even clearer by drawing cross-hatch- 
ings of different colors and slants between the outer limits of the various transitional zones, 
which will then stand out more clearly than in the black-and-white imposed by limitations 
of printing. 
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Map 10. TRANSITIONAL ZONES 
Heavy line with hachures: é > é after non-palatal. 
Double line with spaced blocks and hachures: é > é, ¢ after palatal. 
Line with barbed circles: en > an. 
Line with open wedges: k palatalized before a. 
Line with spaced teeth: g palatalized before a. 
Double line with hachures: / delateralized. 
Scalloped line: s desibilized. 
Light line with hachures: -d- (< -i-) lost. 
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small region is not what is customarily meant by ‘Franco-Provengal’. And, 
applying rigorously the traditional definition, we should, on the basis of the ALF 
evidence, treat point 668 in the Garonne valley as being also ‘Franco-Provengal’ 
(cf. its position on Map 10). In other words, the ALF material shows clearly that 
in the development of stressed d, as in the other Francien innovations whose 
spread we have studied here, there definitely has been a ‘tarda confluenza di 
elementi diversi’, and that ‘Franco-Provengal’ is not a major dialect area of 
Gallo-Romance comparable to the earlier focal area of Provencal or the modern 
focal area of Francien. Franco-Provengal is simply the central eastern portion 
of the immense transitional area between Northern French and the rest of the 
Romance-speaking world ;* it is no more a major dialectal area than the similarly 
flaring and spreading area on the west. 

We do not need to abandon the term Franco-Provengal, since it has been con- 
secrated by usage and fills a real need in referring to the dialects of Switzerland, 
Franche-Comté, and the middle Rhéne valley. In our use and interpretation 
of the concept, however, we should understand its true relation to the Gallo- 
Romance dialects as a whole, and particularly to the wide transitional area of 
which Franco-Provengal is but the eastern part.’ 


6 A transitional area which, by now, has undoubtedly shifted somewhat farther south 
in the fifty years since the ALF material was collected in 1897-1901. 

7 Since this article was written and accepted for publication, I have been able to see two 
items which had previously been inaccessible to me because of wartime and postwar condi- 
tions: P. Gardette, Limites phonétiques du franco-provengal au pays de Forez, Mélanges 
Duraffour 22-36 (1942); and K. Lobeck, Die franzésisch-frankoprovenzalische Sprachgrenze 
zwischen Jura und Saéne (Genéve-Ziirich, 1945). Gardette treats all limits as having exact 
boundaries, and takes no account of relic.areas outside the Franco-Provengal region. 
Lobeck considers the preservation of final vowels a more distinctive feature of Franco- 
Provencal than the treatment of é (110), and recognizes that the division is not an exact 
line but a spreading bundle of isoglosses (111). In any case, neither of these items affects 
the main conclusion of this article: that Franco-Provengal is a great transitional zone, 
not a major dialect division of Gallo-Romance. 





THE MONOPHTHONGIZATION OF GOTHIC di du 


Wituiam H. Bennett 
University of Notre Dame 


The long-established hypothesis' that Gothic di du? still represented the 
diphthongs [ai au] in the time of Wulfila is expressed in the writings of such 
scholars as Jellinek,*? Streitberg,‘ Braune,> and Kieckers.6 In recent years, 
however, an increasing number of linguists, including Hirt,’? Marstrander,® 
Wright,? and Mossé,” have reached the conclusion that Wulfila’s dz du were no 
longer diphthongs but had become monophthongized to long open [e: 9:] respec- 
tively. Still others, e.g. Wrede and Prokosch, agree only that such a mon- 
ophthongization took place. Wrede" assigns it to the post-Wulfilian period, and 
Prokosch” qualifies his acceptance of the theory: ‘I believe that Hirt is right, 
but the question is largely one of chronology. Shortly before Wulfila’s time, 
Gmc. ai au were still diphthongs in Gothic .... Shortly after Wulfila, they were 
monophthongs’. 

At first glance, the date of the supposed monophthongization would appear 
to be of relatively limited significance. For the purposes of comparative Ger- 
manic grammar the pronunciations [ai au] are generally regarded as more 
convenient and useful than [e: 9:], so that even some proponents of the ‘monoph- 
thongal theory’ continue to pronounce di du as diphthongs. Prokosch, for 
example, adds (loc.cit.): ‘In spite of the probability of Hirt’s view, it seems 
expedient to retain the distinction between diphthongal and monophthongal 
pronunciation in grammatical discussions’. On the other hand, the implications 
of this theory may have considerable importance with respect to the pronuncia- 
tion of certain other Gothic sounds, so that the approximate date at which 
[ai au] are assumed to have been monophthongized demands attention for several 
reasons. 

The phonological developments of PGmce. az aw in the early historic Germanic 
languages can be cited for or against the monophthongal theory. So far as 
isolative developments in stressed syllables are concerned, the evidence is incon- 


1 For comments on specific items in this article I am indebted to Professors George S. 
Lane, Hans Kurath, Franklin Edgerton, E. H. Sturtevant, Bernard Bloch, and Martin 
Joos. The interpretations placed upon the evidence, however, are solely my responsibility. 

2 For the present purpose it is convenient to retain Grimm’s diacritics: a¢ av for short 
open [e o] and dz du for the Gothic correspondents of PGme. [aiau]. Long open ai au [e: 9:], 
when distinguished from di du as reflexes of PGmce. stressed prevocalic #j 6w, are unmarked. 

3 ZfdA 41.369 f.; Gesch. d. got. Spr. §§61 f., §§85 ff. 

4Got. Elementarbuch®: * §§68 ff. (1920). 

5 Got. Gr. §§22 ff. (1928). 

6 Hdb. d. vergl. got. Gr. 7 f., 19, 222 f. 

7 Btr. 18.274 f. 

8 Norsk Tidsskrift for Sprogvidenskap 1.232. 

9 Gr. Go. lang. 362. 

10 Manuel de la langue gotique §§25 ff. (Paris, 1942). 

11 Stamm-Heyne’s Ulfilas'*: '* §§21 ff. (1920). 

12 Comp. Gmc. Gr. §40a. 

15 
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clusive. PGme. ai au are normally represented by Go. di du, OIcel. e au, OHG 
ei ou, OS @ 6, OE @ éa, so that beside such diphthongal forms as OlIcel. einn, 
OHG ein occur such monophthongal forms as OE dn, OS én ‘one’, and similarly 
OlIcel. auka beside OS Gkian ‘add, increase’. These isolative developments 
indicate only that PGme. az au remained diphthongal in some Germanic lan- 
guages and were monophthongized in others. Aside from suggesting either 
possibility for Gothic, the normal correspondences in stressed syllables appear to 
offer no more weight to one theory than to the other. Supporters of the 
monophthongal interpretation, however, observe that PGmce. *rab#jizi appears 
in Go. habdis ‘(thou) hast’, in which the occurrence of a Gothic diphthongal dz 
for PGmce. -#77- in unstressed syllables requires a separate phonological explana- 
tion. They also point out that the retention of the diphthongs [ai au] in the 
final unstressed syllables of such forms as habdis and sundu would be peculiar to 
Gothic, with no parallel in any other historic Germanic language. 

Conversely, a strong argument favoring the belief that dz was still a diphthong 
in a late pre-Wulfilian period is provided by the spelling az in the runic inscrip- 
tion gutaniowihailag on the gold ring of Pietroassa. Proponents of the 
monophthongal theory answer the argument by pointing out that this inscription 
belongs to the 3d century, and that in the Gothic Bible az is used to transcribe 
Greek ¢ and Latin e, e.g. Pattrus Térpos, latktj6 ‘lectio’, as well as 4th-century 
Greek a:, which had been monophthongized to [e:], e.g. Nazman Nawmav. 

Classical transcriptions of Gothic proper names containing di du appear some- 
times with a digraph (Gaisericus, Geisericus, Austrogotht) and sometimes with a 
single vowel-symbol (Gesericus, Gizericus; Ostrogothi). On the whole, the 
monophthongal forms are the later; Austrogothi, for example, is displaced by 
Ostrogotht from about 400 on. The monophthongization inferred from such 
spellings might well occur at different periods in different parts of the Gothic- 
speaking territory, and it is probable that the change in spelling would lag to 
some extent behind the change in sound. Several similar arguments advanced 
in support of the monophthongal theory are valuable and suggestive but are 
based on evidence that is too late to be conclusive. Old Portuguese transcrip- 
tions of West Gothic proper names containing di du show only monophthongs, 
but the Gothic invasion of the Hispanic peninsula did not begin until 466, some 
eighty years after the death of Wulfila. At some time about 550 Jordanes wrote 
Gepidotos ‘Gepid islands’ for *-dujés, and the 9th- or 10th-century Salzburg- 
Vienna MS (Cod. Salisb. 140) explains Go. libdida as libéda with the note 
‘diptongon az pro e longa’. The evidence collected by Wrede for his studies of 
East Gothic and Vandalic also indicates monophthongization but is too remote 
from 4th-century West Gothic to solve the problem. 

Unless some of the foregoing arguments are regarded as conclusive one way 
or another, the possibility of the monophthongization in West Gothic and its 
supposed date of occurrence must be determined mainly by observing the be- 
havior of the digraphs az au in Gothic spelling: 

(1) The diacritics used to distinguish short open at ai [e o], long open az au 
le: 9:], and diphthongal di du do not occur in the Gothic codices. Wright re- 
marks (loc.cit.): ‘It seems almost incredible that a man like Ulfilas, who showed 
such great skill in other respects, should have used az for a short open e, along 
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open #, and a diphthong; and aw for a short open o, a long open §, and a diph- 
thong. Whereas, if we assume that the diphthongs had become monophthongs 
(#, 9), there is nothing incongruous in his having used each of the digraphs to 
represent two sounds which only differed in quantity but not in quality’. And 
similarly Mossé:!* ‘Il parait ... difficile d’admettre que Wulfila, libre de créer un 
alphabet, y ait introduit d’emblée pareille ambiguité et n’ait pas trouvé moyen 
de distinguer ¢ et ¢ de la diphtongue az.’ 

(2) Short open af and aw, which are not distinguished in spelling from dz and 
du respectively, were certainly vowels, not diphthongs. 

(3) Long open az au [e: 9:], which are never distinguished from at av or di du 
in spelling, are occasionally written where we should expect é 6 respectively, in 
transcriptions of Greek words, e.g. Netkatidaimdu (dat., Skeireins VIIIc) beside 
-démus (Skeireins IIb, John 7.50) for Nixddnuos, and similarly Trakauneitidais 
(Luke 3.1) for Tpaxwviridos. As already observed, az is used to transcribe Gk. 
at, which had become long open [e:], as in Naiman Namay. In native Gothic 
words, too, az au show a regular alternation with é 6,"* the digraphs being pre- 
vocalic, e.g. satan (saijan) ‘sow’ beside mana-sébs ‘man-seed, the world’ and 
taui ‘deed’ beside gen. t6jis. This phonological consideration is, of course, in- 
conclusive in itself; but since ai aw may be substituted for é 6 in transcribing 
Greek words, it should not be overlooked. A few scholars, e.g. Streitberg (fol- 
lowed by Kieckers) and Wrede, deny that long open [e: 9:] were known to Wullfila. 
Streitberg,= who adopts the intonation theory of Sievers with great confidence, 
says: ‘Diese Annahme [that az was a long open vowel] hat vielfach Zustimmung 
gefunden, muss aber aufgegeben werden, da die Intonationsuntersuchungen von 
Sievers schon seit 1909/10 den Diphthong az nachgewiesen haben.”® Wrede"” 
believes that di du were monophthongized to long vowels, but puts this develop- 
ment in the post-Wulfilian period and ascribes the substitution of az au for é 6 
in transcribed Greek words to East Gothic scribes: ‘Erst in nachwulfilanischer 
Zeit beginnt die Monophthongierung zu @. ... Wulfila schrieb und las also stain, 
der Ostgote schrieb stain, las aber stén; fiir inn unterschieden sich daher di und 
at nur quantitativ, weniger qualitativ. Daher sind vereinzelte az statt e fiir 
griech. 7 vielleicht als umgekehrte Schreibungen der ostgotischen Uberlieferung 
anzusehen.”*® On the latter count, at least, Wrede is probably right. Unless 


13 Op.cit. §26. 

4 Cf. W. G. Moulton, The phonemes of Gothic, Lg. 24.85 (1948). 

16 Op.cit. §71 Anm. 1. 

16 Streitberg (§74 Anm.) invokes the same argument with regard to au: ‘Die Intonation 
widerlegt die Annahme mancher Forscher, dass ausserhalb der Haupttonsilbe schon zu 
Wulfilas Zeit Monophthongierung zu 4 eingetreten sei.’ Allowing for monophthongization 
in unstressed syllables would, of course, dispose of such forms as habdis and sundu. Cf. 
also §75. 

17 Op.cit. §22 Anm.1. Cf. also §22a, §§25 ff. 

18 And similarly for du, §26 Anm.1. Wrede does not subscribe to Streitberg’s application 
of Sievers’ intonation theory: ‘Im iibrigen steht Streitbergs zweite Auflage [Die gotische 
Bibel] ganz unter dem Einfluss von Sievers’ Behauptungen iiber Intonation und Wortmelo- 
die. Ich stehe diesem neuen ‘“‘Hilfsmittel philologischer Kritik’’ vorlaufig immer noch 
hilflos gegeniiber’ (xi). Moulton, op.cit. 78 fn. 10, remarks, ‘Since his [Sievers’] whole the- 
ory of intonation is a body of information which he alone controlled, and which is not 
successfully communicable to others, it must be placed outside the realm of science.’ 
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there were good reasons for doing so, a man so well versed in Greek as Wulfila 
would not transcribe Greek words so unsystematically, especially in view of the 
fact that his spelling method was based essentially on that of contemporary 
Greek. On the other hand, it is by no means impossible that an East Gothic 
scribe, perhaps following dictation, would employ variant spellings in transcrib- 
ing unfamiliar foreign names. 

(4) The spelling substitution of du for u and u for du that occurs in such forms 
as sundus for nom. sg. sunus and sunu for dat. sg. sundu could hardly occur if 
du and u were acoustically and phonetically as unlike as [au] and [ul]. It is 
wholly possible (or likely) that this substitution was made by the scribes rather 
than by Wulfila, and though such spelling phenomena favor the monophthongiza- 
tion of du, they do not prove that it had occurred in the time of Wulfila. 

(5) Greek av and Latin au are never spelled in Gothic with au, but with aw, 
e.g. Pawlus Taddos, batrh kawtjén ‘per cautione’. The w-spelling of Greek 
words iike Pawlus can be explained by assuming that the second element of 
Greek av had already become a fricative, as in Modern Greek,’ but this ex- 
planation will hardly serve to account for the spelling of kawtj6, in which aw 
unmistakably transcribes Latin au. patrh kawtjén occurs four times in the 
Gothic signatures of the Ravenna-Naples document, which was written about 
551, and per cautione appears five times in the Latin signatures. Whether or 
not the second element of Gk. av had become fricative, there appears to be no 
reason for supposing that Latin au had undergone the same development. 
Greek ev is transcribed in Gothic as aiw, eg. atwxaristia edxapiria, and ai 
appears as aet, e.g. Bébsaeida BnOcatdd. If, as Sommer and Feist” believe, Go. 
kdisar is an early loan word from Lat. Caesar (with [ai]), the borrowing appar- 
ently occurred before the Gothic monophthongization of di. The [ai] of the 
Latin form has undergone the same developments as PGmce. az in the separate 
Germanic languages; OE cdsere, OS késur (késar), OHG keisar, Go. kdisar show 
the same vowel correspondences as OE dn, OS én, OHG ein, Go. dins. The 
Gothic spelling of Greek and Latin loanwords, then, strongly favors the monoph- 
thongization of dz du, though the date of the change remains unsettled. 

At this point one might be tempted to ask whether it is possible to determine 
whether the monophthongization had occurred by the time of Wulfila. The 
Gothic Bible is known only through 6th-century codices; the authorship of the 
Skeireins and its date of composition are disputed, though its present spelling 
does not differ materially from that of the Gospels, especially Luke; and the 
Arezzo and Ravenna-Naples documents belong to the same century as the 
Codex Argenteus. The Calendar is too fragmentary to provide additional 
evidence, and the West Gothic council records of the 7th century are too late to 
be pertinent to the problem. Wrede’s opinion, that the monophthongization 
occurred after the time of Wulfila but before the extant Gothic codices were 
written by East Gothic scribes (cf. no. 3 above), is not easily rejected, and it 
would certainly appear to be more tenable than conclusions based exclusively on 
Intonationsuntersuchungen or an assumption that Gmc. az au could not become 


19 Cf. Jellinek, ZfdA 36.266 f., 41.369 ff.; van Helten, ibid. 37.121 ff., IF 14.69. 
20 Etymolog. Wtb. d. got. Spr.? 228 and ref. (1923). 
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monophthongized in Gothic. One weakness in Wrede’s interpretation, however, 
is readily apparent. If Wulfila pronounced stdins with [ai] and watr with [el], 
or dugéd with [au] and dair with [o], it is hard to believe that he would not dis- 
tinguish the diphthongs from the vowels in spelling, especially in view of the fact 
that he was designing a specifically Gothic alphabet (cf. the remarks of Wright 
and Mossé, no. 1 above). Supposing that he did make this distinction in spelling, 
we are forced to believe also that it was completely obliterated in the spelling of 
the Gothic scribes. Unless we are willing to assume that the scribes uniformly 
altered Gothic spelling to accommodate the monophthongization of di du, it 
would appear that there was no need for them to do so, and that the monoph- 
thongization was already provided for in Wulfila’s spelling. Surely Wulfila 
did not choose to represent both vowels and diphthongs by the digraphs ai au 
because he anticipated a monophthongization at some time in the future! As 
another possibility, we might conclude that dz du were still diphthongs in the 6th 
century, but this assumption would disregard abundant evidence to the contrary 
and would appear to have only one major argument to support it, namely that 
at au had been diphthongs in Proto-Germanic times. 

The monophthongization of [ai au] came very near to obliterating the diph- 
thongs inherited from Proto-Germanic: ew had coalesced with iu in Pre-Gothic, 
and when di and du were monophthongized, only 7u remained. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to observe whether Gothic shows a tendency toward a 
‘pendulum reaction’. The pronunciation of such forms as diws ‘time, eternity’, 
léw ‘occasion, opportunity’, and hneiw* ‘bend!, bow!’ is still disputed with re- 
gard to the postvocalic w, which has been construed as a levelled orthographic 
symbol with no phonetic value,” a fricative,”” a semivowel,” and ‘a kind of re- 
duced u-sound, the exact quality of which cannot be determined’.* If w in such 
forms was no longer pronounced but was reintroduced as a spelling from oblique 
case forms, the question immediately arises why this w is not occasionally 
omitted, with *dzs and diws interchanging like OE cnéo and cnéow. Inasmuch as 
the scribes regularly retained the w, it appears safer to suppose that the spelling 
had some value. The w in such Greek words as Pawlus Iaddos may, indeed, have 
been fricative, or it may even have been a purely non-phonetic retention of the 
cursive majuscule Greek v, which we print as w. The precise value of Greek v 
is not necessarily an index to the value of the same letter as employed in the 
Gothic alphabet; Wulfila also chose u to denote the Gothic sound that we now 
print as q, e to represent é, 6 to represent Jv, and y (or cursive ¢) to represent ), 
in each instance assigning a new value to the symbol. In the bilingual Ravenna- 
Naples document, however, there can be no doubt that w in kawtjé transcribes 
the second element of the diphthong in Lat. cautio, so that there is at least some 
reason for considering the possibility that w in forms like diws and léw may like- 
wise represent the second element of diphthongs. 

In examining this possibility, it becomes necessary to determine whether the 


21 Prokosch, op.cit. §49d. 

22 See note 19. 

23 Paul, Btr. 1.158; Braune, ibid. 12.218. 
“4 Wright, op.cit. §29. 
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w serving as the second element of diphthongs in diws and léw would not have the 
same function as u in triu ‘tree’, gen. triwis, especially in view of the fact that w 
and u are kept strictly apart in Gothic spelling. In the types under considera- 
tion, PGmc. medial w appears as Go. u when occurring finally after short 7 
(triu),> elsewhere as w (triwis, diws, léw).2* In such forms as mawi ‘maiden’, 
gen. mdujés, the u-symbol is part of the digraph used to express [0:]._ As ob- 
served above, there is reason to believe that w was pronounced in diws and léw 
as well as in ériwis, so that the phonological-orthographic distinction between 
this w and the wu in triu apparently was based on a difference between the two 
sounds. If no difference existed, it appears likely that the scribes would have 
confused the two spellings. 

What the difference may have been is strictly a matter for conjecture, but the 
phonological behavior of PGmc. medial w in such forms is decidedly interesting. 
When w is vocalized finally after the high vowel 7, it appears as u and combines 
with 7 to form a diphthong (triu). The confusion of z with e7 in spelling suggests 
that 7 may have been relatively close (‘tense’), so that an assimilative ‘tensing’ 
of u in this diphthongal combination is not unlikely. Elsewhere, the phonetic 
environment of w was not conducive to such tensing, and w remains in spelling. 

It is certain that w in such transcribed Greek forms as martwr paprup and in 
Lwstrws év Aborpos represented a vowel. Unless the Goths were accustomed to 
pronouncing the Greek sound [ii], which was not native to their own language, 
they may well have substituted a Gothic vowel in such forms as martwr and 
Lwstrws. To assume that they would not make such a substitution would imply 
that they were a very erudite people, much more erudite, in fact, than native 
speakers of English who anglicize the pronunciation of French words. Conse- 
quently, there appears to be some reason for believing that the monoglot speaker 
of Gothic might pronounce w as a homorganic glide and vowel, which would 
alternate according to their phonetic environment: kawtj6, diws, léw, léwa, 
Lwsirws, wairstw, triggws, triggwa, ufarskadwjan, triwis, etc. 

Undoubtedly there were polyglot Goths to whom [ii] was not a foreign sound: 
Auxentius states that his master Wulfila wrote and preached in Latin, Greek, 
and Gothic. But there must have been many Goths who knew only their native 
language, and it was for such prospective converts that Wulfila made his transla- 
tion. The Gothic leader probably spoke and wrote excellent Greek, but his 
purpose in forming a Gothic alphabet and translating the Bible was to instruct 
his people in Christianity, not to teach them how to pronounce Greek. If he 
had intended to teach Greek pronunciation along with the new religion, he surely 
would not have employed e for é or @ for v. The problems that faced Wulfila 
in his bishopric were in many respects analogous to those that confront the 


25 skadus ‘shade, shadow’ beside ufarskadwjan ‘overshadow’ constitutes only an apparent 
exception. skadus had been a wa-stem in PGmce. (*skadwaz) but was converted into an u- 
stem in Gothic (J. Schmidt, KZ 26.372). 

26 The sole exception is lasiws ‘weak’ (2 Cor. 10.10), superl. lastwosts. Like skadus (cf. 
note 25), lasitws may be a new formation, but its original stem-class remains obscure. See 
Th. v. Grienberger, Untersuchungen z. got. Wortkunde 145 (Vienna, 1900); C. C. Uhlen- 
beck, Btr. 30.298. 
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present-day missionary who must form an alphabet and establish an orthography 
for the people he seeks to teach. Among the first requisites of such a specially 
designed orthography are phonetic adequacy and simplicity. To use az au for 
both vowels and diphthongs, or w for both a Gothic and a wholly unfamiliar 
foreign sound, would be neither adequate nor simple. Church words and 
Biblical names are best assimilated by the convert when they have been first 
assimilated into his native speech. The Gothic scribes had no trouble in spelling 
native Gothic words containing a7, au, or w. On the other hand, Biblical Greek 
names created a great deal of difficulty—so much, in fact, that both the spelling 
and the inflection of some proper names are unpredictable. To expect ordinary 
laymen, who were much less erudite than the scribes, to retain the niceties of 
Greek pronunciation would have been overoptimistic, even for a missionary. 





AN ETHIOPIAN MERCHANTS’ ARGOT* 


Wo.r LESLAU 
Asia Institute, New York 


During my stay in Ethiopia in 1946-47 I had occasion to investigate various 
argots, including those of merchants, of minstrels, and of the people possessed 
by the spirit called zar.1. The present article will deal with the merchants’ 
argot. There is no unified merchant argot all over Ethiopia, not even among 
speakers of the same language. The argot under consideration is spoken by the 
merchants of Mota, to the north of Debre Markos, the capital of Godjam; it is 
called kalamafifia (see §3).2_ A superficial investigation of the argot of the mer- 
chants of Gondar, the capital of Begemder, north of Godjam, convinced me that 
the two argots are quite different. It would be of particular importance to in- 
vestigate the argot of the merchants of Addis Ababa, the capital of Ethiopia, 
which is the meeting-point for merchants of the various populations of the 
country. 

The merchants of Mota are Amharas, and their language is Amharic. They 
travel at least as far as Debre Markos, about 100 miles from Mota, and come in 
contact with other merchants, most of whom are Arabs. The contact with the 
non-Amharas will account for the great number of foreign elements—Arabic, 
Cushitic, and Ethiopic other than Amharic—in the vocabulary of the argot. As 
for the Amharic words used in the argot, they are transformed either in meaning 
or in form (§1, §2). The loanwords and the transformed Amharic words are 
what give to it the character of a professional language. 

As in any other argot, the morphology is the same as that of the general 
language,’ in our case Amharic. Some examples will illustrate the point. In 
the noun: the suffixed pronouns are Amharic, thus hagg-e ‘I’, hagg-a-h ‘you’, 
fem. haqg-a-§, etc.; the noun of instrument is as in Amharic, thus mdémmdsa 
‘foot’, makkalémya ‘lip, mouth’. In the verb: the endings of the perfect are 
dag-c ‘he came’, daég-d¢ ‘she came’, dég-ku, etc.; the prefixes of the causative are 
as- and a- as in Amharic, thus as-md&&8d ‘he chased’ (from téamdssa ‘go’), a-kalldma 
‘speak’ ;* the compound imperfect is yakallémal ‘he knows’, and so on. 

The vocabulary is limited, although there are, of course, many more words 
than those I collected. The words have not always a precise meaning, which is 
due to the fact that the argot, being limited in its vocabulary, has to express 
many ideas with the few words at its disposal. Here are some examples. The 
various verbs of movement, such as ‘go, go out, go down’ are expressed by the 


* This article is part of a paper read in December 1947 at the annual meeting of the Lin- 
guistic Society of America in New Haven. 

1 A special vocabulary of the Woyto, the hippopotamus-hunters on the shores of Lake 
Tana, was described by Marcel Cohen, Nouvelles études d’éthiopien méridional 357-71 
(1939). - 

2I collected the vocabulary of kalamaiiiia in Debre Markos. 

3 Dauzat, Les argots 53 (Paris, 1929). 

4 Perhaps rather akkallémd, judging by the noun of instrument makkalémya. 
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single verb témd33d (§3). Any violent action, such as killing, hitting, or im- 
prisoning, or even any action in general is expressed by the single verb bdssdta 
(§7). Any person of importance, such as a merchant or king, as well as rich or 
big, is hawar (§7). The actions of sleeping, lying down, and passing the night are 
expressed by the single tdéddqqdsdé (§6). Any pejorative qualification, such as 
bad, stupid, short, or small, is expressed by the single ayéam (§7). Perhaps more 
surprising is the fact that an argot of merchants should have no separate ex- 
pression for ‘buy’ and ‘sell’; in fact, in kalamafifia both notions are expressed by 
the single ¢dggddd, which has the general meaning ‘trade’ (§2). 


1. For some expressions the argot uses an Amharic root, or often a general 
Ethiopic root, but not exactly with the same meaning. Some of these expressions 
are: 

‘Brother, companion’ mdntiyd, lit. ‘my twin’; Amharic mdnia ‘twin’. 

‘Night’ ¢ulma, lit. ‘darkness’; Amh. éédlléma. 

‘Hydromel’ ydzumbo; no doubt related to Amharic zdbib ‘raisin’, from Arabic 
zabib, so that this word could have come directly from Arabic (see also §2). 
The word ydzumbo in kalamafifia would mean ‘of raisin (water)’ instead of ‘hon- 
eyed water’. The Amharic expression for ‘hydromel’ is (dg. 

‘Father, old man’ abbana, from the Ethiopic root ab; the ending -na is perhaps 
the suffixed pronoun of the Ist person singular, found in some of the Gurage 
dialects. The 1st sg. ending in Amharic is -e, while -na is the form of the plural. 
It is possible, however, that abbana reflects the Ethiopic abbu-na ‘our father’, a 
title given to the bishop. See also ‘mother’ §4. 

The Amharic root nbr ‘to be’ is also encountered in the argot; it has a general 
meaning, and is used in expressions for which Amharic would use another root. 
Thus ‘he enters’ yandbral, lit. ‘he is there’ (Amharic would use gdbba); ‘there is’ 
yandbral (Amh. would use alld); ‘it is finished’ ayndbram, lit. ‘it is not’ (Amh. 
would use the root ¢drrdsd); ‘he does not have’ aynadbréw (Amh. would say ydl- 
law). 

2. Like any other argot, kalamafifia transforms the roots of the general lan- 
guage either by replacing a consonant or by abbreviating the root. The ex- 
pressions which illustrate this procedure are: 

‘Buy, sell’ ¢dggddd, coming no doubt from Amharic ndggddé ‘trade’, with sub- 
stitution of ¢ for n. 

‘Seize, hold’ nazdé, with substitution of n for the initial y of Amharic yazé 
‘seize’. This verb is also used in the expression ‘she was pregnant’ wagwo nazal- 
léé, lit. ‘she held a child’. 

‘How much?’ sanédé, Amharic sant. For the final -¢d, see also ‘four’. 

‘Four’ aritée, related to the Ethiopian root for ‘four’: Amharic arat, other South 
Ethiopic languages arbdi, with substitution of -¢(é)e for the final ¢; see also ‘how 
much?’, and §6. 

5 Also used in the argot of minstrels. 

6 For the use of ‘father’ and ‘mother’ with the suffixed pronouns, cp. the observations of 
W. Marcais, Textes arabes de Tanger 503 (Paris, 1911), s.v. yimma: ‘La conscience populaire 
ne concoit que difficilement la notion générale de parenté sans acception particuliére des 
individus entre lequels elle existe.’ 
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‘Seven’ sant; the n is substituted for the b of Amharic (sdbat) and of the other 
Ethiopic languages. 

‘This, all’ yatiydw, yattiyu, probably identical with Amharic yah ‘this’, with 
substitution of ¢ for h,’ unless we compare it rather with some of the demon- 
strative elements of Amharic containing ¢, such as ydtu ‘which one?’: 

‘Hydromel’ ydzumbo shows the abbreviation of the root 2dbib (§1) with final 
-o and insertion of a nasal element. For the ending -o, see also ‘house’ (§7). 

For the procedure of substitution, see also ‘millet’ §7. 


3. There are several words taken from Arabic. They result from the contact 
of the Ethiopians with the Arabs, many of whom are merchants. The phonemes 
of Arabic are adapted to the phonetic system of Amharic. Thus the Arabic 
velar spirant § is replaced by k in askafi ‘rebel, one who frightens’, from Arabic 
bafa; and the emphatic @ is replaced by d in fudda ‘money’, Arabic fudda.* 
The laryngeal h, although it does not exist in Amharic, seems to be pronounced 
in the argot. 

The very name of the argot is Arabic. In fact, kelamafiiia comes from the 
Arabic kdlama ‘speak with someone’ with the Amharic suffix -fifia which indicates 
names of languages (cp. amaroafifia ‘Amharic’, tagrafiia ‘Tigrigna’, and so on). 
The same Arabic root with an Amharic form is kallamé ‘know’,’ akallamd ‘speak’, 
takallamaé ‘ask, understand, converse’. Nouns formed from this root are kalam 
‘word, language’ and makkalamya ‘lip, mouth, tongue’ (noun of instrument). 

The verb of movement ‘go, go out, go down’ témasSd comes from Arabic ta- 
maséa ‘go, walk’; ‘chase’ asmd88a is the Arabic root with the Amharic causative 
prefix as-; ‘foot’ mdémmdéa is an Amharic noun of instrument formed from the 
Arabic root. 

‘Frighten’ ask*afd, Arabic $afa ‘be frightened’ (see also ‘rebel’ below). It is 
interesting to note the labiovelar before a. The same phenomenon occurs in 
hagq”a ‘she’ (see below); I did not record it in the other forms of the pronoun. 

Nouns: ‘money, silver’ fudda, Arabic fudda (for d of the argot, see above); 
‘infidel’ kafir, Arabic kafir; ‘Moslem’ smmat, Arabic ’umma ‘the Moslem com- 
munity’; ‘slave’ m”oldd, Arabic muwallad; ‘rebel, brigand’ askaji, lit. ‘he who 
frightens’ from Arabic $dfa ‘be frightened’ with the Amharic causative-prefix 
as-; see ‘frighten’ above. 

Some of the numerals are Arabic, such as ‘one’ wahid, Arabic wdhid; ‘eight’ 
taman, Arabic taman, taman; ‘nine’ tds, Arabic tas‘. For other numerals, see 
§2, §6. | 

As in many argots, the independent personal pronoun is formed in a para- 
phrastic way by a noun with the suffixed pronouns having the value of a pos- 
sessive adjective.’ The personal pronouns in kelamoafifia are formed by the 
Arabic hagg ‘right, law’ with the Amharic suffixed pronouns. Thus hagge ‘I’, 

? The substitution of ¢ for h is also encountered in the argot of minstrels; e.g. tond ‘he is’ 
for honda. 

* In the other Ethiopic languages also, the Arabic velar § is replaced by k; cp. for in- 
stance Tigre kdsra ‘lose in business’, from Arabic pasara. 

* That is, type C of Amharic. 

© Dausat, Les argots 127 ff. 
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haggah ‘you’ (masc.), haggad ‘you’ (fem.), haggu ‘he’, hagg’a ‘she’, haggacan ‘we’, 
haggqatuh ‘you’, haggacdw ‘they’. The word hag also exists in Amharic with the 
meaning ‘surely’;" in Tigrigna, haggi- with the suffixed pronouns serves to express 
‘I am right, you are right, etc.’; in Tigre, hag has the meaning of ‘truth’. In 
these languages, too, this root is probably taken from Arabic. 


4, Many words are taken from South Ethiopic languages other than Amharic, 
in most cases from languages spoken by Ethiopians of Moslem faith, such as 
the Harari, the Argobba, and the Gurage. These peoples are merchants like 
the Arabs. Most of the words exist in Harari, and it seems to me that the words 
of the kelamoftfia are taken over from Harari rather than from any other Ethiopic 
language. Although the Harari and the other populations live far from Godjam, 
they probably come in contact with Godjam merchants in their commerce, and 
some expressions of their language have been adopted by the kalamaitfia. These 
expressions are: 

‘Eat’ harrdid, hence ‘food, bread, any cereal food’ harata; ‘tooth’ yammthar- 
ratabbdt, lit. ‘with which one eats’; ‘hand’ mdhdrrdéa, noun of instrument express- 
ing ‘something which takes the food’. The root is taken from the Gurage dialect 
of Selti-Walani hardia ‘take a mouthful’. 

‘Drink’ 84¢4, Harari sdéd, Argobba sdé¢d (both with s). The Gurage dialect 
of Walani has sdée (with §, but with emphatic ¢); the other Gurage dialects have: 
Chaha sdé¢d-m, Muher, Aymallal sé¢¢d-m, Maskan séééd. The Amharic root is 
taf{a. 
‘Arrive, come’ dégd; ‘stay out’ aldaga (lit. ‘he did not come’); Harari diga, 
Selti-Walani gege, but Amharic méd{{a. 

‘Sit down’ tdgobbdla, Harari tagebdla, Selti-Walani tag’dbdld, but Amharic 
tagdmmdt{a. 

‘See, look’ angd; ‘show’ asangd (that is, angd with the causative-prefix as-), 
hence ‘eye’ manga, Argobba hanga, Selti-Walani anze; Amharic has ayyd. 

‘Give’ ydbd; ‘refuse’ alydbaf ald (lit. ‘he said “he did not give me”’ ’); "* ‘heis use- 
ful’ ydbal (lit. ‘he gives’), connected with the North and South Ethiopic root whb 
‘give’: Selti-Walani, Gafat wabd, Argobba hawa, Chaha, Muher, Aymallal, 
Maskan abd; Amharic has sd{{jd, Harari sd{d. 

‘Steal’ ahordgd, ‘thief? awrag, Harari roga ‘steal’, rogi ‘thief’, Selti-Walani 
rangi ‘thief’. 

‘Beer’ hidar, Walani aydare. 

‘Meat’, and by extension ‘edible animals’ basdr, a South and North Ethiopic 
root with the exception of Amharic, which has saga. 

‘Salt’ asob, Selti-Walani asdbo, Aymallal assdbo, assdbd; the Chaha aso, Mas- 
kan asso, and Harari assu in {ir assu with weakening of b. The Amharic word 
for ‘salt’ is ¢éw, but the root asdbo exists with the meaning ‘ground salt’. It is 
probable, however, that asob of the argot is taken from some Gurage dialect 
rather than from the Amharic aédbo. 


#3, Guidi, Supplemento al vocabolario amarico-italiano 3 (Roma, 1940). 
5% 4 compound descriptive verb. 
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‘Child’ wago; ‘bullet’ also wago, that is ‘the child of the rifle’; Harari wig (but 
Amharic lag). 

‘Mother, old woman’ ammana, from the Semitic root am, which is used in the 
South Ethiopic languages of Chaha, Muher, and Argobba; for the ending -na, 
cp. ‘father’ §1. Amharic has annat. 

‘Half’ gut, Walani gutié, Ennemor goat, related to Chaha gabt, Muher gabat, 
Maskan gabbot. 

‘Dress’ labaga, Harari labata, Aymallal labba3. Amharic has the same root, 
but with s. 

‘Tall, excellent’ malt, ‘much’ bd-mdli’u. The word could be connected with 
the Semitic root ml’ ‘be full’, or perhaps rather with Aymallal maldg ‘tall’ (root 
lhq), with retention of the glottal stop for the glottalized emphatic q. 

The tens are formed by a combination of the unit with ‘ten’: ‘thirty’ saliste 
aéara, lit. 3 X 10; ‘fifty’ amaga agara, lit. 5 X 10. The same principle is used in 
Harari, Argobba, and Aymallal, but not in Amharic and in the other South 
Ethiopic languages. For the units, see §2, §3, §6. 


5. From among the Cushitic languages, Galla loanwords are used in the 
expressions for ‘mule, horse’ gango (in Galla gange means only ‘mule’); ‘belly’ 
gara; ‘hundred’ dibba. The merchants of Godjam are not in direct contact with 
the Galla; the Galla loanwords most probably came to them through the Harari, 
who are surrounded by Galla. 


6. Some expressions are taken from Tigrigna. They include: 

‘Butter’ fasmi, Tigrigna {dsmt. 

‘Sleep, lie down, pass the night’ tdddgqgdsd, hence ‘bed’ mddddqd%a (noun of 
instrument of the verbal root), Tigrigna ddgqdsd. The root is also represented 
in Geez ddgqdsd, and could perhaps be considered an archaism in the argot. 

Some of the numerals have a Tigrigna form, such as ‘two’ kilte, Tigrigna kalatte 
(Amharic has huldt); ‘three’ saliste, Tigrigna sdldste (Amharic has sost). Other 
numerals have only the Tigrigna ending -e, without having the exact Tigrigna 
form, such as aricdée ‘four’ (see also §2), and the above-mentioned kilte, saliste. 
Still others have a prepalatal, as in Tigrigna, versus a non-prepalatal in the other 
Ethiopic languages; thus ‘five’ amaéa, ‘six’ sadaéa, both with §, like the Tigrigna 
numerals hammuste ‘five’, Sadduste ‘six”® (Amharic has ammeast, soddast). For 
other numerals, see §3, §4. 

* Geographically, Godjam is distant from the main Tigrigna-speaking region, 
but the Tigrigna-speaking population is dispersed throughout Ethiopia. 

7. Some expressions of doubtful origin are: 

‘Millet, cereal’ gaméa, perhaps to be connected with Galla, Harari gamadi 
‘grain’ with substitution of ¢ for d in the root (see §2). 

‘Coffee’ Sardi, perhaps related to the Arabic root rb ‘drink’ with substitution 
of d for b. 

‘Wife, woman’ lébat, perhaps the feminine of the Cushitic root lab ‘male’: 
Somali, Saho lab, Sidamo labba. 


12 W. Leslau, Documents Tigrigna 127 (Paris, 1941). 
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‘Husband, man, male organ’ safi, mdsafia; ‘have intercourse’ sano. The word 
is probably related to Arabic zand ‘fornicate’ passing through Somali sant ‘who 
fornicates’, showing an s instead of Arabic z. 

‘King, merchant, big, rich’ or ‘any person of importance’ hawar, perhaps related 
to Ethiopic awra ‘main, male’. 

‘House’ dabo. Could this be related to Ethiopic (and general Semitic) bet 
‘house’, with metathesis and voicing of ¢? For the ending -o, cp. ‘hydromel’ 
§2. 

‘Bad, stupid, short’ ay¢am, ayg’am. The general idea of the word is unfavor- 
able or pejorative qualification, thus ‘small’ ayéam hawar (for hawar ‘big’, see 
above); ‘he lied’ b-ayéam takallama (for takallamda ‘speak’, see §3). One recog- 
nizes in ay¢am the negative imperfect from a root ¢amd which is probably to be 
connected with Amharic {amd ‘have a good taste’, Selti-Walani ¢amd (with ¢); 
ay¢em would thus mean ‘it does not taste good, it is not good’. 

‘Do, make’ or any violent action, such as ‘kill, hit, imprison’ bdssd/d, hence 
‘rifle’ mdbdssd¢éa (noun of instrument); ‘fall down, be spoiled’ ‘dbdesdid, i.e. 
‘undergo the effects of a bad action’. 

‘Know’ éwl, in ‘he knows’ kalaman yaéawlal (for kalam ‘word, language’, see 
§3); perhaps related to Amh. dala ‘be able’? 

‘I have enough’ anke; might be related to Amharic anka ‘take!’; -e is ) perhaps 
an artificial ending of the argot. 


8. I did not attempt to collect sentences in the argot. The only sentences 
I can produce are: bayéam tdnazwo tdbdssdia ‘having been caught by (doing) a 
bad thing he was imprisoned’, in Amharic bdkafu ndgdr tayzo tassdrd (for aygom 
and bdssdid, see §7; for nazd §2); kdddbo daga ‘he entered the house’, in Amharic 
kdbet gabba (for dabo, see §7; for dagd §4). 


9. List of words in alphabetical order. The number in parentheses indicates 
the section in which the word is treated. 


all yattiyu (2) child wago (4) 

animal, edible basdr (4) coffee gardi (7) 

arrive ddgd (4) come dagd (4) 

ask tdkallamd (8) companion mdntiyd (1) 
bad ayéam (7) converse tdkallama (3) 
bed mddddqdéa (6) do bdssdtd (7) 

beer hidar (4) dress labaSa (4) 

belly gara (5) drink sdéd (4) 

big hawar (7) eat harrdtda (4) 

bread harata (4) eight taman (3) 
brother mdntiyd (1) enough for me anke (7) 
bullet wago (4) enter, he enters yandbral (1) 
butter {asmi (8) excellent mali (7) 

buy ¢dggdda (2) eye manga (4) 

cereal gaméa (7) fall down ‘dbdssdid (7) 
chase asmdéésd (3) father abbana (1) 
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fifty amaga asera (4) mule gango (5) 
finish, it is finished ayndbram (1) night ¢ulma (1) 
five amasa (6) pass the — tdddqgdsd (6) 
food harata (4) nine tas (3) 
foot maémmdsa (3) old man abbana (1) 
four ariéée (2) one wahid (3) 
frighten ask”afé (3) pregnant, be wagwo nazallad (2, 4) 
give ydbd (4) refuse alydbait ald (4) 
go tdmaséa (3) rifle mdbdssdéa (7) 
go down tdmdgéd (3) salt asob (4) 
go out (dmddssa (3) see angd (4) 
half gut (4) seize nazd (2) 
hand mdhdrrdéa (4) sell Gdggddad (2) 
have, he has not ayndbrdw (1) seven sant (2) 
he haggu (3) she hagg”a (3) 
hit bdssdid (7) short ayéam (7) 
house ddbo (7) silver fudda (3) 
how much sandéé (2) sit down tdgobbdla (4) 
hundred dibba (5) six sadaga (6) 
husband saz (7) slave m“oldd (3) 
hydromel ydzumbo (1) sleep taddgqqdsd (6) 
I hagge (3) small ayéam hawar (7) 
infidel kajir (3) speak akalldma (3) 
intercourse, have sano (7) spoiled, be tdbdssdtd (7) 
is, there yandbral (1) stay out al-dagd-m (4) 
kill bdssdtd (7) steal ahordga (4) 
king hawar (7) stupid aycam (7) 
know, he knows yakallamal (3) tall mals (7) 
or kelaman yaédwlal (7) ten adera (6) 
lie bay¢am takallama (7) they baggacéw (3) 
lip makkalamya (3) thief awrag (4) 
make bdssdid (7) thirty saliste aSara (4) 
ail (7) this yatiydw, yattiyu (2) 
woe ate three saliste (6) 
man mdsafa (7) tongue makkaldmya (3) 
meat bdsdr (4) tooth ydmmiharratabbat (4) 
merchant hawar (7) two kilte (6) 
millet gam¢a (7) understand takallama (3) 
money fudda (3) useful, he is ydbal (4) 
Moslem smmdi (3) : we haggadan (3) 
mother ammana (4) wife ldbdt (7) 
mouth makkalamya (3) woman labdt (7) 
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COEXISTENT PHONEMIC SYSTEMS 


Caartes C. Fries and Kennerts L. PiKe 
University of Michigan 
1. Systems in ConFiict 


The speech of monolingual natives of some languages is comprised of more than 
one phonemic system; the simultaneously existing systems 'operate partly in 
harmony and partly in conflict. No rigidly descriptive statement of the facts 
about such a language accounts for all the pertinent structural data without 
leading to apparent contradictions. These are caused by the conflict of state- 
ments about one phonemic system with statements about another system or 
part of a system present in the speech of the same individual. 

This paper attempts to demonstrate the validity of the assumption that two or 
more phonemic systems may coexist! in the speech of a monolingual, and to out- 
line a procedure for determining the nature of these coexistent systems. We? 
believe that an approach to linguistic data by way of this assumption is necessary 
lest otherwise certain types of problems remain unsolved. 

The problems referred to are of several types: (1) the analysis of the conflict 
between the system of sounds in words of native origin and an interjected set of 
one or more unassimilated sounds from other contemporaneous dialects or lan- 
guages; (2) the interpretation of the total phonemic reaction of bilinguals in 
such a situation—i.e. the investigation of the possible existence for the bilingual 
of a total phonemic pattern which transcends the specific pattern of either of the 
languages by itself; (3) the discovery of a conflict in the system of sounds of a 
single speaker during a transition stage wherein a phonemic contrast is being 
introduced or lost or replaced by linguistic change of some type over a period of 
time within.a single dialect; (4) the result of treating on a single descriptive level 


1 The basic assumption of this paper thus differs from the conclusions reached by Bernard 
Bloch, A set of postulates for phonemic analysis, Lg. 24.7, §1.7 (1948): ‘The totality of the 
possible utterances of one speaker at one time in using a language to interact with one other 
speaker is an idiolect. ... The phrase “‘with one other speaker’’ is intended to exclude the 
possibility that an idolect might embrace more than one sTyLe of speaking: it is at least 
unlikely that a given speaker will use two or more different styles in addressing a single 
person.’ We suggest, however, that a speaker—even in the middle of a sentence—may 
suddenly lower his voice to a whisper, or burst into tearful speech, or shift to a caressing 
quality, or the like. Socially pertinent differences of style cannot safely be ignored; they 
must be handled in some way in our phonemic assumptions and procedures. 

* The authors of this article approach phonemic study from widely different types of ex- 
perience. Fries has concentrated on historical studies, Pike on reducing languages to writ- 
ing. This article springs from discussions between them. Fries contributed especially to 
the discussion of historical change and to the principles outlined in Part 1; Pike was largely 
responsible for implementing these principles with the procedures and assumptions given 
in later parts of this paper. 

An abstract of this paper was presented to the summer meeting of the Linguistic Society 
of America, 31 July 1948. Upon that occasion we were pleased to hear from Professor J. R. 
Firth of the School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London, that he had been 
making abstractions on various levels which might be related to these. See now fn. 30. 
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the ‘normal’ system plus various types of special signals such as interjections, 
extra schoolroom contrasts, and the like; (5) the avoidance of internally incon- 
sistent and self-contradictory analyses which result if one treats on a single 
descriptive level (a) those particular differences of sound which occur in one 
uniform style, and (b) those which are due to a qualitative or stylistic change, in 
whispering, song, extra-fast utterance, extra-precise pronunciation, or the like, 
in the speech of one individual. 

Most of our attention will be given here to the first of these types, the problem 
of unassimilated loans. The discussion will be centered around an illustration 
from Mazateco.? In words of native Mazateco origin, all voiceless stops become 
voiced after nasals. If loans are ignored, one would be forced to conclude that 
[t] and [d] are sub-members (allophones) of a single phoneme /t/, and could both 
be written with the single symbol ‘t’.‘ Yet certain facts make this conclusion 
dubious: one very frequent word—sien/o ‘one hundred’, a Spanish loan—and a 
few other rare loans have [t] after nasals in the speech of some Mazateco mono- 
linguals. For these speakers the loan words prevent or contradict the desired 
statement that stops all become voiced after nasals. No native word for ‘one 
hundred?’ is now in use; all speakers of the language use the Spanish loan. 

The following question, therefore, arises. Should one or two loan words be 
considered strong enough to break the occurrences of native /t/ into two pho- 
nemes, /t/ and /d/? The analyst might easily reply in the affirmative, were 
it not for a fact of a nondistributional kind: the monolingual natives referred to, 
as well as the bilinguals (as reported by Eunice V. Pike), find it easier to learn 
to read [nd] when it is written ‘nt’ than when it is written ‘nd’. This evidence 
we interpret as indicating that the monolingual speakers still react® to the native 
[t] and the native [d] as composing a single phonemic unit, just as if the loans 
with [nt] were not used by them at all. If that is true, then monolingual Maza- 
teco speakers are operating at this point with two conflicting systems of arrange- 
ments and contrasts of phonemes and submembers of phonemes. And if this 
in turn is true, then a procedure is needed which will lead the linguist by de- 
scriptive methods to locate, analyze, and describe such situations. 

The development of such a procedure is not an easy task, since one wishes to 
avoid various errors. The analyst must not be guilty of utilizing historical 
data to prejudice his conclusions, even though the situation being studied is a 
result of a mixture of language material over a period of time. He must not 
consider the naive native speaker capable of analyzing his own language, even 
though the naive remarks (occasionally right, but often wrong) are part of the 
objective data which must be scrutinized for evidence concerning the structural 
organization of the native sounds. He must be war~ about utilizing data other 


* Taken from Kenneth L. Pike and Eunice V. Pike, Immediate constituents of Mazateco 
syllables, IJAL 13.79 (1947), with supplementary data from the secund-named. 

‘Brackets enclose phonetic symbols; virgules (slant lines) enclose phonemic symbols; 
quotation marks enclose letters of a suggested orthography. 

5 We donor imply that a native’s uncritical remarks are to be accepted as valid analyses. 
Rather we claim that a linguist can objectively observe the behavior of the native and 
draw certain structural implication from his observations. 
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than those provided by the techniques growing out of his phonemic postulates, 
but must be ready to speculate upon the sources of his accepted postulates and 
to receive non-distributional, non-phonetic data from the language being studied 
if those data are of the very kind which in his study of other la.guages have 
helped tacitly or explicitly to establish those postulates. 

Before presenting the methodology that we suggest for tackling the problem, 
it will be well to consider a few general principles which bear upon it. In a 
purely descriptive analysis of the dialect of a monolingual speaker there are no 
loans discoverable or describable. An element can be proved to be a loan word 
only when two dialects are compared. The description of a word as a loan is a 
mixture of approaches: the mixing of purely descriptive analysis with dialect 
study, comparative work, or historical study. Dialect mixture cannot be 
studied or legitimately affirmed to exist unless two systems have previously been 
studied separately. It follows that in a purely descriptive analysis of one par- 
ticular language as spoken by a bilingual, no loans are discoverable. 

Such statements may appear to be truisms, but they by no means go without 
saying. Linguists often call items loan words in grammars which are purportedly 
purely descriptive of one dialect. The Mazateco problem was described in the 
same way in the article referred to in footnote 3. Yet if a descriptive procedure 
is to be presented which will handle the Mazateco problem, it must be capable 
of leading the linguist to the discovery of the difficulty, and to an analysis of 
it in terms of conflicting overlapping systems, without reference to or reliance 
upon the origin of the disturbing items. This a linguist is more likely to do in 
instances in which he cannot indicate the source of words which may be loans; 
presumably it is in cases where the foreign origin is obvious that loans are more 
often referred to or recognized as such. 

Another assumption should also be made. Phonetic facts are not significant 
in themselves, but only as parts of a speech system. We conclude, therefore, 
that systems must be compared with systems—not isolated facts with isolated 
facts. It is for this reason that the investigator should attempt to classify as 
elements of further systems those small residues which resist analysis as parts 
of the principle phonemic system of a language. Instead of postulating various 
types of extra-systematic characteristics,* he assumes the existence of a further— 
though admittedly defective—system or set of systems to accommodate the 
data. 

The Mazateco evidence points to the conclusion, then, that two or more 
phonemic systems may coexist within a single dialect, even though one or more 
of these systems may be highly fragmentary. Since Mazateco readers find 
[nd] easier to learn to read when it is written ‘nt’ than when it is written ‘nd’, and 
since no phonetic [t] occurs after /n/ except in the few special words referred to, 
we conclude that the principle phonemic system of Mazateco includes a phoneme 


* This was the method of Pike in Phonemics: A technique for reducing languages to 
writing 142-3 (University of Michigan Publications: Linguistics, Vol. 3; Ann Arbor, 1947). 
It is precisely the premises given in the first part of the present paper which allow the 
gathering together of various items presented in the book, and the further procedural 
advance. 
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/t/ which has a voiced submember after /n/, but that a coexistent though frag- 
mentary phonemic system in the language of some of the same monolingual in- 
dividuals includes a phoneme /t/ following /n/ in a few special words. We 
reach this conclusion in spite of the fact that [d] and [t} would have to be con- 
sidered separate phonemes (since the [d] and the loan [t] contrast after /n/) if the 
investigator adhered without exception to the principle that two sounds belong 
to separate phonemes if they contrast in analogous environments. 

It will not do, however, to make such assumptions and leave their applica- 
tion to individual momentary fancy. An intolerable inconsistency might be 
found in the work of only one analyst, and even more so in a comparison of the 
statements of several investigators, unless some procedure can be developed 
which can be utilized independently and somewhat uniformly: by various in- 
vestigators or by a single investigator at various points of time.’ We turn now 
to our suggested methodology, with some of the assumptions needed to develop 
it. 

2. PROCEDURES AND ASSUMPTIONS FOR ANALYZING DIALECT MIXTURE 

Two kinds of procedure may be utilized to discover conflicting coexistent 
phonemic systems. One of them appears at first to be much more objective 
than the other, but is incapable alone of leading the investigator to satisfactory 
positive conclusions. The other utilizes data which are much more nebulous 
(though it is not ‘mentalistic’) but, when the evidence can be found and safely 
evaluated, does lead to a definite statement or a basis of sound judgment. In 
neither of them does the analyst prejudge the case by describing aberrant items 
as ‘loans.’ 

In the first of these two procedures the linguist studies his data carefully and 
attempts to make the simplest description which includes all the facts. If in 
attempting to do so he finds that almost all the data of some particular type can 
be covered by a simple statement, but that a few items cannot be accommodated 
in that statement, he considers two hypotheses: (1) that the excluded data are 
parts of a coexistent conflicting system; or (2) that a single system is present, 
even though it appears unsystematic and leaves unexplained some types of 
native Vehavior—e.g. difficulties in learning. Thus for the Mazateco material 
he could svon state tentatively (1) that stops become voiced after nasals, but 
that in a few items such as siento the data do not fit the statement and may be 
supposed to be parts of a conflicting system; or (2) that voiced and voiceless 
stops constitute separate phonemes, since they contrast in one position, namely 
after nasals, but that voiceless stops in that position are very rare. 

For the Mazateco data this approach is inadequate, since it does not allow the 
linguist to determine which of the two hypotheses must be considered correct. 
Although the first suggests that two systems are in conflict, no evidence is 
brought forward to establish that hypothesis, except the relatively low frequency 


1 Even the most widely accepted procedures of the current type do not yet result in com- 
plete uniformity in the analysis, say, of English. Without considerable discussion it is 
highly improbable that we can get as much agreement on the new procedures as there is on 
the old ones. It appears to us, however, that the attempt to set up tentative procedures 
will be justified if it promotes more intensive investigation of pertinent problems. 
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of occurrence of voiceless stops ater nasals. The second hypothesis is also un- 
satisfactory since it fails to account for data of a different kind: it does not ex- 
plain the reason why the native still seems to learn to read and write native [nd] 
more easily when it is written ‘nt’ than when it is written ‘nd’. 

The whole approach is inadequate, furthermore, to handle whispering or other 
similar characteristics in, say, English; it would force the linguist either (1) 
to postulate a conflict of systems between whispered utterances and utterances 
spoken aloud, without methods or assumptions to prove the existence of such a 
set of systems, or (2) to postulate a single series of vowel phonemes which in- 
cludes both voiced and whispered types in contrast. The second conclusion 
would be untenable in that it fails to account adequately for the reaction of 
English speakers to whispered and spoken utterances as each being ‘the same’ 
in some way. Nevertheless, since whispered and vocal conversation carry 
different social connotations, a rigid phonemic procedure might force one to 
describe whispered and voiced vowels as different phonemes, e.g. as /A/ and /a/. 

It becomes evident, then, that a different kind of procedure is necessary: one 
which allows the careful introduction of evidence of a non-phonetic kind. It 
must be one which can handle unassimilated loans before and after they are 
recognized as such, and can care for qualitative differences (such as whisper and 
song) which are socially significant, and can give suggestions also about sound 
types limited to interjections or to special morphemes. We are now ready for 
the discussion of such a procedure, and for the building up of the axioms neces- 
sary to justify it. Again we utilize the problem of Mazateco /nt/ as a starting 
point in the consideration of dialect mixture. We shall then turn briefly to a 
study of stylistic differences, special sounds, and the orthographical represen- 
tation of such data. 

The suggested procedure for the analysis of problems of conflicting phonemic 
systems within the speech of a monolingual includes the following steps. (1) 
A description of all available data from the language, utilizing premises current 
in the field for determining contrastive sounds, conditioned variation, non- 
phonemic free variation, and phonetically complex unit phonemes.’ This work 
is to be done under the tentative assumption (later to be modified) that all 
sounds in the language are parts of a single non-contradictory system of con- 
trasts. (2) A survey of the types of data and methodology which have given 
rise to the phonemic postulates utilized in Step One, or which prove their validity, 
with a check of the data from the language in question to see if evidence of this 
type, also, can be found there. (3) A description of the way in which the two 
types of conclusions differ, if any conflict arises between the results of Step One 
and the evidence from Step Two. (4) The setting up of a hypothesis which 
attempts to reconcile any such conflict by suggesting the simultaneous presence 
of two or more phonemic systems. (5) A check of this hypothesis against a 
known earlier stage of the language or any other known languages or dialects 
which might prove to be sources of the conflict; a further check against general 
speech styles which may have modified the entire conversation or part of a 


* The underlying premises und methods for handling them are to be found in Pike’s 
Phonemics. 
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conversation of some speaker; and a check against special situations of surprise, 
gesture, disapproval, facetiousness, and the like. 

In the Mazateco problem under consideration the linguist would in the first 
step be forced to separate [t] and [d] into the two phonems /t/ and /d/, but would 
then find that /d/ had a limited distribution (after nasals only), and that /t/ 
and /d/ contrasted only after nasals. 

In the second step he would speculate upon the types of evidence which were 
behind the assumptions of Step One. He might decide that evidence could be 
obtained (a) by watching the reaction of persons learning to write their own 
language, or (b) by analyzing their difficulties in studying the phonetic minutiae 
of their language, or (c) by considering the problems they face in learning a lan- 
guage new to them. In each of these instances he would watch for errors, dif- 
ficulties, special facilities, and naive remarks or naive attempts at analysis. 
He would not need to make mentalistic statements about the speakers of these 
languages, but would objectively study their reactions to the underlying phonetic 
facts of their own phonemic system and to the conflict between two systems. 
Since the present procedure is dependent upon such types of evidence they must 
be reviewed here.® 

An untrained person who is attempting to write his own language with phonetic 
symbols frequently fails to record differently two sounds which the investigator 
knows are actually different.” A speaker of English, for example, might write 
taiter as ‘tetr’ even though the letter ‘t’ would then, at least for certain dia- 
lects of American English, represent first an aspirated [t"] and then some kind 
of flap. Natives learn to differentiate certain sounds of their language in writing 
with much less difficulty than other sounds. An assumption is implied here: 
In his writing the native learns to separate with relative facility those sounds 
which are in phonemic contrast. Occasionally, however, some evidence weakens 
the force of this assumption. When, in a certain phonetic position, a sound type 
appears which is roughly halfway in acoustic quality between the norms of two 
phonemes, the student may have difficulty in deciding which he should write; 
thus American students of some dialects often are troubled to know whether 
they should write ‘o’ or ‘a’ before /r/. 

Further evidence appears when a student attempts to learn to identify the 
various sounds of his own language. He may find it difficult to recognize any 
difference between certain sounds which are objectively different. Thus, Amer- 
ican students usually have great difficulty in learning to distinguish between the 
two vowel qualities heard in above, provided the stress differences are elim- 
inated.!1_ On the other hand, they have little difficulty in learning to hear the 


® Some of them have been presented by Pike in his Phonemics. 

10 Edward Sapir used this type of evidence in his article La réalité psychologique des 
phonémes, Psychologie du langage 247-65 (= Journal de psychologie, Vol. 30 [1933]), sum- 
marized by W. F. Twaddell, On defining the phoneme 10-4 (Language Monograph No. 16; 
Baltimore, 1935). 

11 Tf, however, the student is told to write ‘9’ whenever he hears the /a/ unstressed, but 
to write ‘A’ whenever he hears it stressed, he learns to apply the rule easily (though without 
necessarily hearing the quality difference) simply by listening to the stresses. 
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difference between [e] and [z]—a distinction which causes great difficulty to 
native speakers of Spanish. An assumption is implied: Speakers have little 
or no difficulty in learning to hear a difference between any two phonemes of 
their own language. 

Another assumption is related to the last one: Native speakers can learn with 
some facility to isolate, one after another, the phonemes in any particular se- 
quence which occurs in their language. Thus, in English, a student of phonetics 
can in a few moments be taught to separate sip into [s], [c], [p] (or into the same 
sounds accompanied by a vowel or other characteristic to make them more 
easily pronounceable, such as [es], [:], [p*], but maintaining the same number of 
units isolated). One should note that most students easily learn to separate 
[at] into [a] and [:] or [i], but tend to have more difficulty with [0°] and [v*]; this 
difference in the facility of the English speaker implies a difference in the pho- 
nemic structure of the diphthongs,” since we assume that the phonetic differences 
involved are not great enough to account for this reaction. Spelling difficulties 
may interfere temporarily, but are not as hard for the student to overcome; he 
may, for example, divide az into [x] and [ks] (instead of into [s], [k], and [s]) until 
he is cautioned to listen to the individual sounds of the word. 

A further assumption accompanies the one just given: When the speaker 
tries to abstract a sound from the middle of an utterance, he tends to substitute 
for it another submember of the same phoneme, but one which is appropriate to 
the pronunciation of that phoneme in isolation (or appropriate to the pronuncia- 
tion of the name of the phoneme—e.g. as utterance final in /es/, the name of the 
phoneme /s/). In isolating the sounds of the English word matter," speakers 
who use a flapped [t] are unlikely to pronounce the abstracted element in the 
same way in isolation, but tend to say [t®]. They are usually very much sur- 
prised if it is pointed out to them that the [t] which they isolated is different from 
the one which they pronounced in the word. When the analyst observes that a 
speaker of some language reacts thus to its sounds, he considers it objective 
evidence (though not conclusive, because of potential sources of error)'* that 
the sounds are submembers of the same phoneme. 

The native is likely to encounter some difficulty, however, in isolating sounds 
(such as English /-p/) which do not occur initially in an utterance. Likewise 
there may be hesitation in islating phonemes when two of them coalesce, as 
/u/ (or /v/) and the first /n/ in the pronunciation [ma°?tn] /ma°ntn/ mountain. 
Yet even here the naive English speaker is likely to isolate the sounds in such a 
way that the first /n/ appears as a separate consonant. He is not likely, how- 
ever, to analyze the syllabic /n/ into two parts [a] and [n], but will more probably 
pronounce it as a single syllabic. It may be that this type of reaction is part 
of the unstated reason why some analysts prefer to assume the presence of 


12 For an elaboration of this evidence, see Pike, On the phonemic status of English diph- 
thongs, Lg. 23.151-9 (1947). 

13 In a dialect which distinguishes between matter and madder. 

14 We assume that traditional spelling cannot be the whole source of the pressure which 
causes speakers of English to isolate the middle consonant of matter as [t®]. 
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phonemic syllabic consonants in English rather than treating [n] as /on/. 
Stressed syllabic [r] may sometimes be broken into two elements by the same 
speakers who isolate [n] as one. The implication of this fact is not clear. 

In attempting to correct the mispronunciations of foreigners, the native may 
himself use exaggerations or slow speech which involve the substitution of one 
submember of a phoneme for another, without his being aware of the fact. 
If the foreigner has trouble in saying matter with a flapped [t], the native may 
repeat the word slowly, using an aspirated variety of the phoneme—i.e. [metry]. 
If the foreigner uses a strong [s] at the end of the words was and beds, the 
native may repeat them with a completely voiced [z], rather than with [*] or a 
weak [z] the end of which slurs to [*] (the raised [*] denotes a lenis variety of the 
voiceless sound). An assumption is needed to cover this situation: The 
native has not substituted one phoneme for another when he insists that he 
has not changed his pronunciation. Thus, if he states that the sound is the 
same in [bedz] as in [bed], one should conclude that this constitutes objective 
(though non-conclusive) evidence tending to prove that lenis [*] and voiced [z] 
are submembers of the same phoneme. 

Various naive remarks of the native, or his early attempts at phonemic 
analysis, may give the linguist a clue to the phonemic structure. These remarks 
may be in response to queries by the linguist. Even though the linguist knows 
that two pronunciations of a word have varied phonetically, the native may say 
that they have the same sound. In English such a response tends to be heard 
if anative is asked about pronunciations of words like sit in which the final stop 
is at one time released with aspiration, and another time unreleased. The as- 
sumption: The native usually does not call sounds the same if they are pho- 
nemically different. Also: The native is more likely to notice or comment on 
substitution or loss of phonemes than substitution of submembers of phonemes. 
When a word has two alternate pronunciations with different phonemes, the 
response may be that the ‘words are the same’, but further query tends to 
elicit the addition that ‘the word is pronounced in two ways.’ 

The last assumption may become useless if the native has had a modicum of 
phonetic training; even a few moments of instruction may make him conscious, 
for instance, of differences in non-phonemic utterance-final aspiration. Oc- 
casionally, also, untrained speakers will make interesting phonetic observations 
concerning non-phonemic detail if their attention is focused on some part of a 
word. Before knowing anything about phonemic theory, some students are 
puzzled about word-final /z/, and do not know whether to write it as ‘s’ or as 
‘z’. These facts lessen the usefulness of the last assumption. 

When he learns a foreign language a person finds certain sounds easy to dis- 
tinguish but others difficult. An assumption based upon this fact: If two sounds 
are phonemically distinct in the speech of an individual, he will have little dif- 
ficulty in distinguishing between two similar sounds in a language foreign to 
him; but he will have considerable difficulty in distinguishing two phonemes of 
a foreign language if in his own language those sounds are submembers of a 
single phoneme. Here the linguist may get objective clues to phonemic struc- 
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ture by watching the native speaker attempt to pronounce words of a language 
foreign to him. If in his own language the native has aspirated and unaspirated 
stops, and in a foreign language has no difficulty learning words whose difference 
lies wholly in the presence or absence of aspiration, the probability is that in 
the native language also, the aspiration makes a phonemic difference between 
stops. The converse is also true: English has unaspirated and aspirated stops, 
but American students have considerable difficulty in learning to hear the dif- 
ference in Mazateco, which has phonemic aspiration.'® 

Transfers of sequences present related problems. The assumption: If a 
sequence of segments constitutes a sequence of phonemes, the native should 
have little difficulty in pronouncing either a part or all of that same sequence in 
comparable positions in a foreign language. Yet American speakers whose 
dialects include diphthongized [0°] and [v"] have considerable difficulty in pro- 
nouncing non-diphthongal [o] and [u] in languages foreign to them; this may 
constitute evidence that the English glide is not a sequence of phonemes.”® 

One should notice that the assumptions given above are assumptions as 
to tendencies, rather than assumptions which can be rigidly and universally 
applied without exception; a few bits of evidence which seem to run counter to 
the assumptions were introduced into the discussion to demonstrate that fact. 
The assumptions, therefore, must be applied with caution and checked against 
one another. It is for this reason, among others, that our usual phonemic pro- 
cedures are more easily utilized than are these added ones. The investigator 
should use these additional assumptions only (1) for demonstrating the validity 
of the basic premises of the traditional type; (2) for obtaining clues which may 
lead him to set up hypotheses for further checking by traditional methods; and 
(3) for determining the existence of simultaneous phonemic systems, since rigor- 
ous application of a one-system assumption or one-system procedure based on 
traditional methods to languages in which there are coexistent systems will lead 
to contradictions, absurdities, or omission of some kinds of data. In general, 
then, the TENDENCY to reactions of this type is important even when it is not 
invariable. 

We have now discussed the types of evidence which might be found by using 
the second step of the outlined procedure. The investigator is now ready for 
the third step, which looks for conflicts between the results of his initial phonemic 
analysis and the evidence gained from applying these listed assumptions of step 
two. This step has already been implied and illustrated in previous paragraphs, 
and needs no further discussion here. In Mazateco, for example, the rigid one- 
system phonemic analysis would at first postulate a phonemic contrast between 


6 For an experiment in the problem of transfer from Spanish to English nasals, see A. H. 
Marckwardt, Phonemic structure and aural perception, American Speech 21.106-11 (1946); 
for a similar experiment with voiceless sibilants and affricates, see Marckwardt, An experi- 
ment in aural perception, The English Journal 33.212-4 (1944). Marckwardt finds that in 
recording a series of dictated words there is less confusion when a phoneme appears in a 
strange position than when submembers of a phoneme of one language appear as separate 
phonemes in another language. 

16 See the reference in fn. 12. 
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/t/ and /d/, since both are found after /n/; but conflicting with this analysis 
is the fact that the Mazatecos seem to learn to read and write [nd] as ‘nt’ more 
easily than as ‘nd’, which implies that [nd] is phonemically /nt/. 

As a fourth step, if such evidence is found, the investigator now sets up a 
hypothesis which suggests that two conflicting phonemic systems are in simul- 
taneous use in a language. This possibility, also, has been earlier stated and 
occurs in the speech of Mazateco monolinguals. In one Mazateco system, [nd] 
is phonemically /nt/, and [nt] does not occur; in the other system, [nt] does occur, 
as in [siento], and is also phonemically /nt/. 

In the fifth step this hypothesis is checked against any other language(s) 
known to be in the area, in order to discover the source of the mixture of phonemic 
systems. Spanish is spoken by many people in the Mazateco region; the word 
[siento] means ‘one hundred’ in Spanish as it does in Mazateco; the Spanish word 
has obviously been bor:owed by the Mazatecos. Evidently, however, the loan 
has not yet been completely assimilated into the Mazateco phonemic structure; 
the conflicting patterns exist there side by side. 

Such a conclusion raises the following question: What are the criteria one uses 
to determine that a borrowed sound has or has not been completely absorbed 
into the native phonemic system? In terms of the procedure set up, the answer 
is now not hard to give. The assumption: When (a) the results gained by Steps 
One and Two (i.e. by a rigid one-system initial analysis, without reference to 
loans, and by the observation of the reactions of speakers as they learn to write 
or analyze their own language or to speak a foreign language) are no longer in 
conflict, and (b) when the loan is in common use by monolingual speakers of the 
language, a borrowed sound is to be considered completely assimilated. This 
is assumed to be true regardless of the manner in which it forces modifications in 
the description of the phonemic system by addition of new phonemes or by re- 
distribution of phonemes. So long as it is not used by monolinguals, or so long 
as the results of Steps One and Two lead to different conclusions, a borrowed 
sound has not been assimilated completely. 

In addition to the phonemic conflicts just discussed there are various related 
problems which might be partially solved by a similar technique. (1) When the 
large majority of words constitute a systematic set of structural sequences of 
phonemes, but a small residue of words contain a different pattern, one may sus- 
pect that this residue is composed of loan words and search neighboring dialects 
for evidence supporting that judgment. Note, for example, the sequence /8n/ in 
some English pronunciations of the name Schneider. (2) When the large 
majority of a certain set of phonemic sequences are similarly related to morpheme 
boundaries, an exceptional instance not so related can be suspected of being a 
loan. Compare /ts/ in bats, cats, hats, sits, resists (in which a morpheme 
boundary interrupts the sequence) with Ritz and Fritz (in which the sequence 
is not thus interrupted). (3) When various phonetically similar but different 
segments could be analyzed as complementarily distributed submembers (allo- 
phones) of a single phoneme except that the distribution of a small residue of 
those segments occurs in another and conflicting distribution, the analyst may 
suspect that the nonconforming residue occurs in a few unassimilated loans 
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which constitute a coexistent phonemic system. This approach may support 
the exploitation of grammatical borders in phonemic analysis, and weaken the 
arguments in favor of the necessity of postulating junctures as phonemes. 
(4) When evidence of some type points to the existence of two LARGE groups of 
non-uniform material in the speech of a monolingual, two coexistent systems may 
be suspected, but two which are more nearly of equal size than those previously 
mentioned. 

The preceding statements lead to the following assumption: A loan sequence 
of phonemes can be considered completely assimilated when (a) it parallels the 
sequences occurring in native materials, or is analogous to them; when (b) 
its occurrence in relation to grammatical boundaries is the same as sequences 
in native words; and when (c) the words containing it are in common use by the 
monolinguals; or a loan sequence may be considered completely assimilated 
when it serves as a pattern for the development of new sequences in the native 
materials. 

Thus far the analysis has been concerned with the conflicting phonemic sys- 
tems of monolingual persons whose language has received unassimilated loans 
from another language. We must now inquire whether the analysis must be 
made in the same or in a different way for the speech of bilinguals who speak both 
their native language and (with less facility) the language from which the loans 
are derived. 

We conclude that the procedure of analysis must be similar, with similar as- 
sumptions, but that the results obtained in a particular language may differ 
considerably for its monolingual and bilingual speakers. This, also, may be 
stated in the form of an assumption: New sounds may be completely assimilated 
into the native system by the bilingual sooner than they are completely as- 
similated by his monolingual friends or by the monolingual members of his own 
household. We further assume that the conflict of coexistent phonemic systems 
found for the monolingual may be entirely or largely lacking for the bilingual. 
The implication, then, is that an analysis of the speech of monolinguals and of 
bilinguals must be made separately if one wishes to determine whether or not a 
specific loan or phonetic phenomenon has become completely assimilated. 

The difference between monolinguals and bilinguals include the following 
types. (1) The bilinguals tend to use loan words before the monolinguals do; 


168 In a recent paper, Juncture in modern standard German, Lg. 23.212-26 (1947), W. G. 
Moulton writes: ‘The places where /+/ [open juncture] occurs usually coincide with syn- 
tactic and morphological boundaries. The only exceptions are a few words (all of foreign 
origin) in which open juncture and onset of strong stress precede a voiceless stop or a vowel: 
/+pa+'pi:r+/ “paper”, ... /-+ru:+'imen+/ “ruins”, etc.’ (224). Since these loans 
are the specific data (cf. Moulton’s note on 225) which caused his rejection of grammatical 
borders as criteria in his phonemic analysis, Pike suggested (Grammatical prerequisites to 
phonemic analysis, Word 3.171-2 [1947]) that ‘one should hesitate to allow a small residue of 
words of foreign origin to prevent a general formulation, at least until vigorous attempts 
have been made to follow the analysis which otherwise would more easily represent the 
total grammatical-phonological structure of the language; possibly a descriptive expedient 
might be found which would preserve the easier formulation without doing violence to the 
facts.’ We now raise the question whether the postulation of a coexistent system might be 
such an expedient. 
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monolinguals learn them from the bilinguals, unless they learn them by the 
gestures of demonstrating foreigners. (2) The monolinguals are more likely 
than the bilinguals to force the loan words to conform to the native phonetic 
and phonemic pattern. Thus some” of the Mazateco monolinguals (but not 
all of them—and not the group we have been discussing) retain the [t] of [siento] 
but drop the [n] while nasalizing the preceding vowel. For these Mazatecos the 
word [siento] becomes /sije*to*/, and leaves no conflict of patterns, since nasalized 
vowels are frequent in the native material, and the submember [t] of the phoneme 
/t/ is found following them in words of native origin. (3) It is also theoretically 
possible that for bilinguals the effect of their second language may be the pho- 
nemic breakup of conditioned variants of phonemes in their native language, 
even when no loans have been adopted which would force such a modification 
of the native system. If, for example, a native speaker has the phoneme /v/, 
which unvoices to [f] at the end of words, but the second language has /v/ and 
/f/ in phonemic contrast, a bilingual speaker may in some instances react to 
his native language as if there, also, [v] and [f] were separate phonemes. This 
may be true even though the two sounds do not appear in contrast anywhere 
in the native language or in loans in that language. 

A situation of this general type may possibly occur in Cakchiquel, a Mayan 
language of Guatemala. There /v/ non-phonemically unvoices at the ends of 
words, whereas Spanish initially distinguishes /v/ and /f/. Although loans 
with [f] seem to be highly restricted (possibly to a few names) in Cakchiquel, the 
bilinguals have strongly insisted upon using both ‘v’ and ‘f’ in preparing written 
materials. 

If such a breakup of the phonemic system of the native language of the bi- 
linguals is caused by their second language, this fact could only be determined 
by some such procedure as that outlined in the preceding pages; it would not be 
found by a distributional study of the sounds in the native language alone. In 
the form of an assumption—and with no assurance that it is correct—we might 
present this conclusion as follows: In the speech of some bilinguals the sub- 
members of one phoneme in native material may be broken into separate pho- 
nemes by the pressure of the structure of a second language, even without loans 
from that language. But this situation must be determined by an objective study 
of the reactions of the bilingual speaker during his attempts to write or analyze 
his two languages, or in analysis of his naive statements (whether they be right 
or wrong) about the two languages. 

Such situations may prove to be the technical source of many practical prob- 
lems of providing an orthography for peoples who are bilingual—especially if 
they are literate in the second language, and if this training has aided in their 


17 When the present article was undertaken, neither Pike nor Eunice V. Pike had observed 
this fact. The latter now reports it tous. No count is as yet available to show the propor- 
tion of monolinguals or bilinguals using each of the two pronunciations. A detailed in- 
vestigation, with close attention to the assumptions here listed, would probably yield 
further interesting observations. 

18 Information from W. C. Townsend of the Summer Institute of Linguistics, as reported 
to Pike. 
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ability to notice phonetic differences which are non-phonemic in the speech of 
monolinguals of the first language. The Cakchiquel evidence reported above 
may prove to be an instance of this type. Morris Swadesh” reports a somewhat 
similar problem for Tarascan, in which bilinguals literate in Spanish were at- 
tempting to indicate in their writing the non-phonemic voicelessness of phrase- 
final vowels. Some of the bilinguals started to write the voiceless vowels with 
the reversed apostrophe which was being used to mark Tarascan aspirated stops. 
Swadesh’s explanation: ‘The phenomenon [of phrase-final voiceless vowels] 
remained from the Spanish standpoint an unusual feature and was represented 
by ‘, a symbol also used to represent what is an unusual feature from the Spanish 
standpoint. Phrase final unvoicing, while it does not contrast with voiced 
pronunciation in Tarascan, does contrast with the normal treatment of final 
syllables in Spanish. From the Spanish standpoint, it had to be specially repre- 
sented and a logical way to represent it was with the diacritic for aspiration.’ 

For a language situation in which most of the speakers appear to be bilingual, 
Wonderly™ has given us by implication the following assumption: When (a) 
a very large number of loans have passed from a foreign language to the native 
language, and when (b) other loans are accepted with great ease, the loans 
currently in normal use must be considered assimilated. These criteria should, 
however, be carefully checked against Step Two above. In addition, they must 
be supplemented in ways which have been suggested if one wishes to study the 
difference between the speech reaction of monolinguals and of bilinguals in the 
same area, or if one studies the language of monolinguals whose speech contains 
only a few loans. 

Up to this point in the discussion, the mixed systems which we have described 
are largely paralleled by independent systems operating in the same general 
period of time without such mixture. That is to say, the Mazateco with Spanish 
mixture is paralleled by Spanish without that Mazateco mixture. The mixture 
has resulted from a GEOGRAPHICAL proximity of speakers of the different systems, 
whether the systems are closely or distantly related or unrelated. We now turn 
to problems which must be handled in much the same way, but which have a 
somewhat different origin. In this case, as before, two systews or parts of 
systems are found to be overlapping; but the conflict has developed within a 
single language over a period of Time. Assumption: In the process of change 
from one phonemic system to a different phonemic system of the same language, 
there may be a time during which parts of the two systems exist simultaneously 
and in conflict within the speech of single individuals. The incoming contrasts 
or sounds may be already present, but not completely extended throughout all 
the words of the language, or the old contrasts or sounds may not yet have com- 
pletely disappeared; in either instance an overlapping of coexistent systems may 


19 Observations of pattern impact on the phonetics of bilinguals, Sapir memorial volume 
(Language, culture and personality) 49-65 (Menasha, Wis., 1941). Many other illustrations 
of problems discussed in the present paper are to be found in Swadesh’s article; but he does 
not attempt to set up a procedure to handle them. 

20 W. L. Wonderly, Phonemic acculturation in Zoque, IJAL 12.92-5 (1946), reprinted in 
Pike’s Phonemics 202-6. 
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be the result. This mixing of systems due to linguistic change over a period of 
time is not completely distinct from change caused by borrowing; the process of 
borrowing occurs over a period of time also. Furthermore, borrowed sounds 
once completely assimilated to the native system tend to be modified over a 
period of time in the same way that words of native origin are modified; new 
words, in turn, may then be borrowed, leaving unassimilated loans. For con- 
venience, nevertheless, we shall make a few statements concerning change over 
a period of time which amplify the assumptions and procedures given for the 
analysis of loans from a separate language. 

How can one detect in some one language the existence of simultaneous but 
conflicting sound systems or parts of systems which are due to historical change? 
The solution begins with the steps indicated in the previous directions. A rigid 
analysis is attempted on the assumption that only a single, consistent system of 
sounds is present in the language; regardless of complexity, the results are tenta- 
tively described on this basis; these results are then checked against the inves- 
tigator’s analysis—in accordance with the assumptions given above—of the 
reaction of the speakers of that language as they try to write or analyze or de- 
scribe the sounds and the system of sounds of that language, or to learn another 
language; if the analyst seems to discover any conflicts in the results of the two 
approaches, he looks at all geographically neighboring dialects or languages with 
which the people have cultural contact, to see if the presumably small number of 
words containing the conflicting data appear to have their origin in one of the 
foreign dialects. If he cannot locate the source of the conflict in the geograph- 
ically neighboring dialects, he then looks to available evidence concerning the 
phonemic system of the language itself at a somewhat earlier (but not a remote) 
period, to see if it is reasonable to suppose that the conflicting items are a residue 
of an earlier system which has largely disappeared, but has left traces in the 
form of conflicting elements in the present system. If these conflicting elements 
were not present in the older layer of the language, he may set up the hypothesis 
that they constitute an incoming layer. In the latter event he may have to 
wait for a few years to find evidence of further change which will substantiate or 
refute his hypothesis. 

This last possibility brings us to a further set of assumptions: It is impossible 
to give a purely synchronic description of a complex mixed system, at one point 
of time, which shows the pertinent facts of that system; direction of change is a 
pertinent characteristic of the system and must also be known if one wishes to 
have a complete description of the language as it is structurally constituted. 
This can be discovered only by a study of the language over some period of 
time, whether long or short, or by comparative work among neighboring dialects, 
or by setting up a plan to record future data, or by studying the speech of in- 
formants of different ages. 

Two non-linguistic illustrations may help to make the last assumption seem 
reasonable. If an investigator wishes to give a description of the current fashion 
in women’s hats, it will not be enough merely to go to the corner and sketch, 
classify, and count the kinds of hats going by. Fora culturally complete descrip- 
tion he must also determine those few which represent the latest style (and are 
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increasing in frequency), and those few which represent a nearly lost type (and 
are decreasing in frequency). To a person who is interested in ‘pure description’ 
such differences of frequency over a period of time might appear utterly imma- 
terial to the system—but probably the wearers of the hats would disagree with 
him violently. Similarly, a description of the architecture of a city would need 
a time perspective; even a short period of time might suffice to determine trends. 
So for the study of changing phonemic systems, a time perspective is needed; 
this, as well as the study of loans as they exist at a particular time, is part of 
what we subsume under the study of coexistent phonemic systems. 

If it be objected that a time perspective is inessential to the functioning and 
hence to the description of a language system (inasmuch as the speakers of that 
language do not know its history), the illustration about the hats may again prove 
helpful in explaining our point of view. The wearer of a young lady’s hat may 
not be aware of the history of decades of change in styles of hats. Yet she may 
be highly conscious of the fact that certain types are APPROPRIATE TO OLD PEOPLE 
or commonly worn by them, and she may shun those types accordingly. Sim- 
ilarly, children may recognize, without reflecting on the matter, that certain 
styles of speaking are common to old people. Parents recognize that children 
mimic the speech of other children more vigorously than they copy the speech 
of their elders. This helps to explain the fact that the speech of one age group 
tends to be more uniform than that of different age groups. In addition it sup- 
ports the following assumption: It is possible to obtain a time perspective by a 
descriptive approach to the speech of living speakers even when written docu- 
ments are not available. 

We do not attempt to state how much time would be required for a reliable 
perspective for any particular type of change, Presumably the time would vary 
considerably from one problem to another. In some instances ten years might 
suffice, for others sixty years; for still others, sufficient data might be gathered 
by observing differences between the speech of informants of different ages. 

In centuries past, various changes have occurred which have caused the 
modification of phonemic and grammatical systems in such a way that 
the changes can be documented by written materials. For English many in- 
dividual changes seem to have taken about a hundred years to appear and become 
established. In a language in which historical data are available over a long 
period of time, it is possible to compare one approximately consistent system 
with another system which likewise is approximately consistent but which has 
become quite different from the first. The scope of this paper does not permit 
any detailed presentation and analysis of such historical changes, since the as- 
sumptions, criteria, and procedures needed to work with written materials differ 
considerably from those which we have suggested for use with speakers of a 
language.”! 

In Zapoteco” the investigator at first finds pairs of words which in certain 


21 An attempt to deal with this problem in English will be included in Fries’ History of 


the structure of English from 1100 to 1900. 
22 Data from Eunice V. Pike, Problems in Zapotec tone analysis, IJAL 14.161-70 (1948); 


dialect of Villa Alta, Oaxaca, Mexico. 
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positions seem to differ principally by the length of their vowels (e.g. ya’ ‘steam 
bath’, ya ‘bamboo’), although there may be concomitant minute differences of 
pitch as well as differences in abruptness or sharpness of ‘attack’. If on this 
evidence the analyst postulates the existence of phonemic length, he then meets 
various difficulties: except for its occurrence in these few monosyllabic mor- 
phemes, length seems to be either freely variable or conditioned by the position 
of the vowels in the word or in relation to fortis or lenis consonants, etc. It is 
only after much study that he is likely to discover that the three (level) pitch 
phonemes also cause conditioning of length; vowels with high tone are shorter 
than those with mid tone, and after a low tone a high-toned monosyllable in 
utterance-final position has its pitch lowered until it is approximately of the 
same height but not of the same length as one with mid tone. Thus, in that 
position, the pitch contrast is ‘actualized’ largely as a difference of length, al- 
though in other positions the same morphemes occur with easily heard pitch 
contrasts. A study of Zapoteco over a future period of time might reveal a 
tendency to develop phonemic length—or comparative studies might prove that 
phonemic length has been lost in this dialect.” 


3. SPECIAL SOUNDS AND CONTRASTS 


If the investigator finds a conflict between the results of a rigid description in 
terms of an assumed single consistent system on the one hand and a study of 
observable native reactions to that system on the other, but cannot explain the 
conflict by a study of dialects adjacent in time or in space, he must consider other 
possibilities as the source of the conflict. A number of them may be briefly 
mentioned here, and may constitute sPEcIAL elements inserted into the basic 
phonemic structure of the language but not a systematic part of it. These 
elements may themselves constitute minor fragmentary systems coexistent with 
the full normal system. One type consists of a special contrast between sounds 
which otherwise do not occur in contrast, but are heard in overprecise or school- 
room speech. In such instances the extra system may distinguish between 
sounds which in normal situations are submembers of a single phoneme. 

In some areas of the United States, for example, a special variety of /a/ may 
be used in overprecise speech. In other areas a contrast between voiced and 
voiceless /w/ may be introduced into the classroom by a teacher who does not 
observe it in her normal speech, or may be taught to pupils who do not have it 
in their own dialect. In parts of Latin America where [b] and [v] are not 
phonemically distinct, schoolteachers may nevertheless deliberately introduce 
the distinction, with exaggerated lip movements, while discussing spelling or 
pronunciation, even though they themselves do not use the contrast in normal 
speech. In the phonetics classroom, where many varieties of sounds are dis- 
cussed, many contrasts exist in the directed speech of the instructor and students 
for varied lengths of time, and obviously constitute an extra-systematic set of 
sounds which leaves the regular native system more or less intact, though possibly 
modified in ways yet to be investigated. 

23 Length is phonemic in the Zapoteco of Juchitan. Data gathered by Pike in collabora- 


tion with Velma Pickett and Marjorie MacMillan. 
24 For further discussion of these types see Pike’s Phonemics 65-6, 124-5, 142-3. 
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A situation similar to that of the classroom, but much less artificial, may arise 
when a layman attempts to correct a foreigner’s mispronunciations. If the 
layman is unsatisfied with the foreigner’s pronunciation of the middle consonant 
in matter, for example, he may repeat the word slowly and—he claims—‘dis- 
tinctly.’ While accomplishing his aim of clarity he may substitute a different 
submember of the phoneme /t/; he may replace the flapped variety with an 
aspirated one. By this change of style he has unconsciously changed his system 
of sounds, so that a contrast now exists between the flapped [t] of the one system 
and the aspirated [t] of the other, with a concomitant change of meaning (i.e. 
connotation)—something like ‘word pronounced distinctly’ as against ‘word 
pronounced normally.’ Notice that this difference caused by style is unlike the 
substitution of allophones caused by isolated pronunciation, and cannot readily 
be handled by a procedure which is based on the assumption that a language 
contains one and only one consistent, non-conflicting system of sounds. 

With this particular kind of extra-systematic addition the investigator can 
often observe the following: the naive comments of the native often indicate 
that he is largely unaware of the contrasts thus introduced; he talks about the 
new pronunciation as if he had merely slowed it down without changing the 
quality of the segments at all. A similar modification may be seen when a 
‘clear’ pronunciation for foreigners is given of words with the final /z/; instead 
of being largely unvoiced they may in the slower pronunciation be completely 
voiced. This type of extra-systematic contrast must not be considered as 
paralleling the contrast of /s/ and /z/ in seal and zeal. 

A few special sounds may belong to specific morphemes only, and may thus 
constitute special systems in addition to the normal phonemic system, even 
though they occur as non-phonemic varieties of other sounds in the normal 
system. Thus the glottal stop seems to be an essential part of English /m?m/ 
or /?m?m/ or /ha?e/ (each with dropping pitch) ‘no’; elsewhere it may occur as a 
submember of /t/ in words like Scotland or mountain. An alveolar click may 
constitute a morpheme indicating commiseration; and so on. 


4. MopIFICATIONS OF PHRASES 


If the investigator follows the assumption that only one phonemic system is 
operating in a language, he will probably encounter a curious phenomenon: for 
many languages all voiced phonemes will be paralleled by contrasting whispered 
ones; all voiced sounds will also probably occur in two sets, one spoken and the 
other sung. In most languages some people occasionally whisper and occa- 
sionally sing, even though in some languages whispering and singing are very 
rare.25> In addition to the whispered and sung varieties of sounds there may be 
others reflecting various additional styles of vocal utterance—e.g. chanted ut- 


é 

% It is difficult, for example, to find whispering among the Mixtecos; Pike, after a con- 
siderable period of residence among them, cannot recall a single instance. For privacy, 
they speak in low voices. Pike found it difficult to teach Mixtecos to whisper when on a 
few occasions he wished to compare whispered with voiced speech. Similarly, in the dialect 
of San Miguel el Grande, Pike can recall hearing only three persons sing, without urging, 
even a single Mixteco song; and what they sang was heavily mixed with Spanish loan words. 
Yet certain other Mixteco dialects have numerous native songs. 
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terances, or utterances with stress-timed versus syllable-timed rhythm.” In 
a language where people communicate extensively by whistling,” one can see 
that whistled pitches are highly important and constitute a system distinct from 
but related to the vowels. 

By what procedure can the analyst discover that the apparently separate 
phonemes consisting of whispered, sung, and spoken vowels are not all to be 
handled as equivaient (i.e. contrastive) types in the language system? The 
analyst makes two observations: (1) that a number of whispered vowels (or sung 
_ vowels, etc.) tend to be found in sequence, if the utterance contains more than 
one vowel; and (2) that any utterance which can be whispered (or sung) can be 
duplicated (a) with the retention of the same words, morphemes, and general 
meaning, but (b) with the substitution of voiced vowels for the whispered (or 
sung) ones. It is the entire utterance, therefore, which is affected in each of its 
vowels, reflecting as a whole a slight difference in the general social situation in 
which it is used. No new basic types of qualitative contrasts between vowel and 
vowel are introduced within any single utterance. 

On the basis of this type of evidence the analyst concludes that whispered or 
sung quality is SUPERIMPOSED upon the basic phonemic system of the language, 
and constitutes a second type of system operating simultaneously with the first, 
modifying it though not in conflict with it in specific average utterances. The 
occasional instances in which a speaker may burst into song in the middle of a 
sentence or lower his voice to a whisper in the middle of an utterance do not in- 
validate this general conclusion, but only make more difficult a statement of the 
circumstances in which such additions occur.* 

Changes in the speed of utterance may introduce further complications into 
the original analysis. In rapid speech some sound types may be added or some 
may disappear, so that the distribution of sounds is affected. The shortening 
of some sequences of sounds would not upset the analyst’s statement concerning 
the types of sounds encountered, but might cause considerable modification of 
his description of the phonemic content of specific morpheme types. More 
serious would be the fusion of a two-sound sequence found in slow speech into a 
single distinctive sound found only in fast speech. In such a situation he would 
have to conclude that his analyses of slow and fast speech (identified, say, by 
counts of the relative number of syllables per second) give evidence for tae simul- 
taneous existence of overlapping conflicting phonemic systems in the language. 

Differences of speed in the utterance of certain kinds of phrases introduce a 
problem in the analysis of borders between words and modifications of sounds 
which occur at those borders. In the utterance ice cream [a's. 'k*rim] there 


26 Pike, The intonation of American English 34-5 (University of Michigan Publications: 
Linguistics, Vol. 1; Ann Arbor: 1945). 

27 See G. M. Cowan, Mazateco whistle speech, Lg. 24.280-6 (1948). 

28 The investigator must also determine, by further analysis, whether these additional 
characteristics are in turn subdivided into an intricate system of contrasts (like the intona- 
tions of American English). So far, no such contrastive system has been observed for 
whisper. In song, such a system is obviously constituted by the tones of the musical scale, 
even though the contrasts are artificial (not ‘natural to the universe’) and different in 
different cultures. 
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appears to be a syllable boundary at the morpheme boundary: the [-s] is part 
of the first syllable; the stress of the second syllable seems to begin with the 
[k-]; and an aspiration, in the form at least of partial unvoicing of the [r], fol- 
lows the [k-]. In exceptionally fast speech the same morpheme sequence ice 
cream may become [a’. 'skrim], homophonous or nearly homophonous with a 
very rapid pronunciation of J scream. The phonetic characteristics which dis- 
tinguish the two utterances in slow speech have in this case disappeared in fast 
speech, even though the two utterances are different in their potentials (since 
they will revert to their earlier phonetic forms if their pronunciations are slowed 
down, and will again constitute an easily recognized contrast). Extra-slow 
speech likewise shows special phonetic phenomena and morphemic modifications 
which do not appear in speech of normal speed. These characteristics of chang- 
ing speed, as well as those of whisper and song, necessitate an analysis of a lan- 
guage into a series of coexisting but related phonemic systems. 


5. SYMBOLIZATION OF CONFLICTING SYSTEMS 


Once the analyst decides that in the language which he is studying he has 
found some of the various types of conflicting phonemic systems discussed here, 
he may wish to symbolize these characteristics in an orthography. He may be 
preparing the material for one of two general types of audiences: for a technical 
audience of native or foreign linguists, or for natives who will use it in a practical 
vernacular literature. The symbols chosen will sometimes differ considerably 
according to the audience which will be reading them. 

In presenting to a technical audience a set of materials whose conflicting pat- 
terns are caused by unassimilated loan words, the linguist may introduce added 
symbols for any added phonemes; from the description furnished him, the reader 
will recognize their origin when he sees them. When the native material con- 
flicts with the unassimilated borrowed material in such a way that a single sym- 
bol must be interpreted in two different ways, according to the origin of the word 
in which it appears, the foreign word must be accompanied by some added 
symbol which indicates that it is unassimilated and that it must be read accord- 
ing to a separate set of orthographic conventions. A small dagger” preceding 
the word might be a satisfactory sign for this purpose: e.g. Mazateco ‘nta’ for 
[nda] ‘good’, but ‘fsiento’ for [siento] ‘one hundred’. 

If, for the same audience, one wishes to write loans which have been adopted 
into the vernacular, but which carry new sounds with them, the problem is much 
simpler. The linguist merely adds to the vernacular writing those extra sym- 
bols necessary to represent the new sounds. From the description of the sounds 
and symbols furnished him, the technical reader can both pronounce the sounds 
and recognize the fact that the words containing them are probably not of native 
origin—except that, after a considerable period of time, vernacular words may 
be analogically created or modified in such a way that the new sounds appear in 
them. 

29 In the Mazateco article cited in fn. 3, an asterisk was used for this purpose. A dagger 
seems better, to avoid confusion with the traditional use of the asterisk to mark unat- 
tested forms. 
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In a vernacular literature prepared for a non-technical audience, any sounds 
added by loans can usually be best written with the same symbol which they 
would have in the second language, provided that no conflicting phonemic sys- 
tems are caused by the presence of these loan sounds. If, however, a conflict 
of phonemic systematization of sounds exists because of the presence of unas- 
similated loans, no completely satisfactory solution is available. The writer 
may consider symbolizing the loans in some way (by italics, by a dagger, or the 
like); but if only one or two loans aré involved, it is probably best to ignore the 
conflict and leave the orthography ambiguous at that particular point. Probably 
this is preferable both in the literature prepared for monolinguals and in that 
prepared for bilinguals. In Mazateco, Eunice Pike is now testing the use of 
orthographic ‘nt’ both for the native material and for the few loans, with no 
symbolization of the conflict between the ‘nt’ which symbolizes [nd] and that 
which symbolizes the few occurrences of [fnt]. So far, no serious difficulty has 
been reported as a result of this method. 

When the phonemic systems of the monolingual and the bilingual speakers of 
a community differ, the linguist who is preparing a practical orthography must 
decide first of all whether he wishes to adapt the orthography to the monolingual 
or to the bilingual phonemic system. His orthography may prove to be quite 
different according to the way he decides this crucial question. In order to 
reach such a decision he must study (1) the extent and nature of the phonemic 
conflicts in the linguistic systems of the monolinguals and the bilinguals; (2) 
the nature, direction, and speed of phonetic or phonemic changes over a period 
of time; (3) the nature, source, and strength of social pressures favoring such 
trends; (4) the potential hindrance to a literacy program for monolinguals if the 
orthography is adapted to the needs of bilinguals; (5) the potential hindrance to 
bilinguals if the monolinguals are favored; and (6) the probable strength of 
opposition which may develop from those bilinguals who consider themselves 
capable of adequate linguistic judgment (simply because they know how to read 
and write their second language) and who will oppose any orthography which 
does not correspond to that of the second language. With these and any other 
pertinent cultural data in hand (such as the influence of professional linguists 
in the government or the power of conservatives), the linguist can then reach a 
decision as to the orthography which will give the best practical results in the 
field. He must be prepared to modify this decision if tests or experience or 
both show his judgment to have been wrong. 

The most critical differences between bilingual and monolingual systems, and 
the ones which may cause the most severe problems, are likely to be those in 
which two sounds are phonemically distinct in the second language but constitute 
submembers of a single phoneme in the vernacular speech of monolinguals, and 
in which the bilinguals speak the vernacular just as the monolinguals do but 
react to spelling decisions like monolingual speakers of the second language. 
For the monolingual it is easy to see that one symbol alone is best to represent the 
two variants of the phoneme—uniless the linguist assumes that the monolingual 
will soon be bilingual, and that the orthography for monolinguals should fore- 
shadow their later bilingualism. 
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A decision as to the best orthography for the bilingual is more difficult to make. 
Should the linguist assume that the bilingual’s second language actually con- 
stitutes part of a super-system which includes both languages, or should he con- 
clude that the languages are to be treated separately? If he decides to treat 
each language separately, he will use a single symbol for two sounds which are 
in mutually exclusive distribution in the vernacular; but he may receive vigorous 
criticism from the bilinguals themselves for doing so. If, on the other hand, he 
transcribes the two sounds differently, paralleling their known phonemic dif- 
ference in the second language, he implies that the sounds of the two languages 
constitute a single system for the bilingual, and has made an orthography which 
is not well adapted for the use of the monolinguals. 

In Latin America, in a number of instances, social pressure from the bilinguals 
—who tend to carry much more prestige than the monolingual speakers of the 
vernacular—has forced the decision. In one instance among the Quechuas of 
the Andean region, Pike found extremely strong insistence from bilingual school- 
teachers and bilingual government officials that a five-vowel Quechuan orthog- 
raphy be used, even though all the monolinguals and many of the bilinguals of 
the region have a three-vowel system. Here the practical problem was severe, 
since [o] and [u] in the vernacular are submembers of a single phoneme /u/, but 
their occurrence is partly conditioned and partly free. Because of this dis- 
tribution, it proved impossible to set up any rule by which the native could be 
taught to write ‘u’ or ‘o’ in specific words with the assurance that its pronuncia- 
tion in a particular instance would parallel that of a Spanish vowel written in the 
same way. Individuals literate in Spanish, furthermore, would sometimes ar- 
bitrarily select certain Quechua words to be written with only one of the vowel 
letters, even though no conditioning environment occurred in the word to deter- 
mine which variant must occur; they would be highly incensed if someone else 
suggested spelling the word with the opposite vowel letter. The best practical 
compromise seemed to be to write ‘o’ immediately adjacent to back velar con- 
sonants but to write ‘u’ elsewhere, regardless of the phonetic variety of the sound 
which happened to occur in a particular utterance of some specific word. 


Summary. Some languages contain phonemic arrangements which are not 
completely in balance; they contain conflicting elements which may be analyzed 
as coexistent phonemic systems. The points of conflict can be determined by 
first studying the sounds of a language on the assumption that they compose a 
single completely systematic unit, and by then looking for elements of the pos- 
tulated system which contradict evidence separately obtained by analysis of the 
objectively observable reactions of native speakers to the writing or analysis of 
their own language or to the speaking of a foreign language. Sounds are per- 
tinent only as they are parts of a system, so systems must be compared with 
systems. Coexistent systems may include, among other types, a vernacular 
(1) with sounds borrowed from other languages, or (2) with relics or advance 
elements of linguistic change, or (3) with special segments of an interjectional 
type, or (4) with general differences of quality, style, or speed. Monolingual 
and bilingual speakers may have an identical pronunciation of the vernacular 
but different reactions to it. Various assumptions and procedures have been 
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suggested here for determining the existence and characteristics of coexistent 
phonemic systems, but these procedures need further development before 
linguists can reach agreement on valid methods for their application in specific 
instances. 

The chief assumptions propounded in this paper lead us to the following con- 
clusion: Evidence for the phonemic structure of a language is of two kinds: 
(1) phonetic and distributional data of the traditional kind; and (2) the observable 
reactions of native speakers as they attempt to write or analyze their own lan- 
guage or to speak a foreign language. If, as we believe, the second kind of evi- 
dence is actually the foundation on which postulates concerning the first kind 
must be built, then the two kinds should lead to similar or identical results, 
provided the phonemic system of the language is uniform; but since they some- 
times lead rather to conflicting results, we are driven to the conclusion that in 
some languages two or more phonemic systems coexist. 


% Since this article was in proof, various related items have come to my attention. 

A group of British scholars are making various levels of abstraction which, if pursued 
further, may overlap with the analysis here given. J. R. Firth and B. B. Rogers, in The 
structure of the Chinese monosyllable in a Hunanese dialect (Changsha), BSOS 8.1055-74 
(1935-7), discuss sequences of permitted sounds: an ‘alternance’ is a list of single sounds or 
clusters substitutable for each other in contrast in any one ‘place’ (position) in the syllable. 
N. C. Scott, in The monosyllable in Szechuanese, BSOAS 12.197-213 (1947), carries this 
analysis further, using boldface type for phonetic sequences and italics for ‘systematic’ 
(approximately phonemic) writing, paralleling somewhat the American usage of square 
brackets and slant lines introduced by Bloch and Trager. Eugénie J. A. Henderson, in 
Notes on the syllable structure of Lushai, BSOAS 12.713-25 (1948), emphasizes the struc- 
tural contrast between the number of ‘places’ in the ‘phonetic analysis’ of the syllable 
and the number of ‘places’ in the ‘syllabic structure’; the ‘structural dividing line’ (721) 
in syllable structure parallels the American use of the term ‘immediate constituents’: see, 
for example, the article referred to infn.3. J. Carnochan, in A study in the phonology of 
an Igbo speaker, BSOAS 12.417-26 (1948), suggests that a phonetic characteristic ‘may be 
a feature of a whole utterance’ if one sound—e.g. aspiration—non-phonetically conditions 
other non-contiguous sounds; he uses this type of reasoning to reach the conclusion that a 
syllable is not a sequence of discrete sounds but a unit. J. R. Firth, in Word-palatograms 
and articulation, BSOAS 12.857-64 (1948), makes a related but experimental abstraction 
of a phonetic characteristic from a word or syllable by noting the total effect of some one 
articulator throughout the whole unit; these effects are not Harris’s simultaneous compo- 
nents, which affect contiguous sounds, but may be the result of non-contiguous segments. 

Somewhat closer to our assumptions are the conclusions reached by two continental 
scholars. André Martinet, in Od en est la phonologie?, Lingua 1.34-58 (1948?), emphasizes 
the necessity of studying historical phonological changes in relation to the total system 
of which they are a part. Bertil Malmberg, in Le systéme consonantique du frangais 
moderne: Etudes de phonétique et de phonologie (Lunds Univ. Arsskr. 1.38.5, 1942-3), 
briefly foreshadows another of our conclusions, without attempting to develop a procedure 
for handling it. Cf. the review of this publication by Eli Fischer-Jgrgensen, Acta Lin- 
guistica 3.140 (1942-3). 
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L’etimologia: Storia—questioni—metodo. By Vitrore Pisani. Pp. 203. 
Milano: Casa Editrice Renon, 1947. 


Pisani has written a uniformly interesting and useful survey which may serve 
as an introduction to the entire etymological field. Although his numerous 
examples are drawn largely from Indo-European and Romance studies, he has 
tried, with considerable success, to re-work his materials so as to avoid triteness. 
The result is a modest popularization, not meant to be revolutionary; still, 
Pisani’s etymological principles follow easily from his discussion, and the result- 
ant structure, if not new, includes most phases of the science defined by Varro 
(de Ling. Lat. v 2) as that part of ‘grammar’ which deals with ‘cur et unde sint 
verba’. 

Pisani starts off with a particularly good account of etymological science among 
the Greeks and Romans (the Indian grammarians are omitted). After an 
analysis of the Cratylus from a linguistic standpoint, he concludes (23) that 
‘what is chiefly lacking in the Platonic doctrine is the historical sense; the dis- 
covery of language as évépyea, that is, as perpetual creative activity, is pre- 
eminently the work of Wilhelm von Humboldt.’ Etymology, he concludes, 
whether in Greek or in Roman (particularly Stoic) hands, was generally at fault 
because language was conceived as static, as an épyov. 

As appears from a chapter on the manner in which a language is inherited, 
Pisani shows himself a firm believer in the theory that dialect mixture existed at 
all periods of linguistic development. ‘Two consequences of this theory are a 
rejection of the reconstructed language in prehistoric times and an insistence on 
diversity in defining a language still in use. He consequently defines language 
(54) as ‘the system of isoglosses which persist in the individual linguistic acts of 
a certain community’. This definition, however, may be termed necessary but 
insufficient; in his concern for asserting his concept of language as an uneasy 
equilibrium prevailing among many individual speakers, he is unwilling to tell 
us in what an ‘individual linguistic act’ consists. In other words, he has succeeded 
in hitting on a peripheral aspect of language, however important it may be, while 
the core of it, the pattern of noises used regularly with recurrent symbolic values 
to communicate with or otherwise affect the social environment, has eluded him. 

There is a very full treatment of loan words and calques with much illustrative 
material; a good example of an Italian calque is the use of ponte for Eng. bridge 
(the game). Insufficient space is bestowed on linguistic geography (85-90), 
which exerts rather more influence on etymological factors than this book 
suggests. 

One of the soundest parts of the book consists in a discreet warning that 
etymological dictionaries merely record derivatives which are possible phoneti- 
cally and (with more leeway) semantically; he adds (125) that sometimes mean- 
ings are so far apart that ‘the most complete scepticism is to be adopted toward 
these ‘‘etymologies’”’.’ One may comment parenthetically that, with the multi- 
plication of phonetic variables introduced in some current extensions of the laryn- 
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geal hypothesis, even ‘possible’ phonetic equations should be regarded with a 
caution bordering on incredulity. Since Pisani turns his scepticism on examples 
drawn from the comparative Indo-European collections of Walde—Pokorny, it is 
perhaps legitimate to point out that Pisani’s admonition might be carried a step 
further; as Meillet frequently asserted, the number of completely convincing 
Indo-European etymologies in any of the IE languages is limited to a few hundred 
at most. Meillet has been wrongly attacked for his conservatism in this respect 
by overly sanguine etymologists who admit of no difference in degree of proba- 
bility and have not pondered his challenging statement (in the introduction to 
Ernout—Meillet’s Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue latine): ‘si un rap- 
prochement entre un mot d’une langue et des mots d’autres langues indo-euro- 
péennes n’est pas susceptible d’une démonstration rigoureuse, le mieux est de le 
négliger.’ 

Nevertheless, a certain number of Pisani’s own proposed etymologies, despite 
his caveat to the contrary, cannot claim a ‘rigorous demonstration’. Lat. gloria 
‘fame’ could be derived (97) from an IE *clevesia (better, *k'leyesid) and compared 
directly with Skt. ¢ravasydm ‘glory’, an extension of the base seen in Gk. xdéos 
‘fame’, OCS slovo ‘word’. Yet while the meaning is plausibly close, the phonetic 
correspondences of this derivation, particularly the anomalous initial, have 
always been troublesome in the extreme (Ernout—Meillet reject all etymologies 
for this word). 

As for Lat. atrdéx ‘terrible’ < IE *as(e)r-dx (137), the first part of the starred 
form is compared to Lat. aser ‘blood’ (CGL ITI 23, 56), the same base as in Skt. 
dsrk, Gk. ap, Hitt. eshar, etc., all meaning ‘blood’; -dz is reasonably compared 
to Gk. (ed-)éy ‘face’ < IE *dq*, a base seen in Lat. oculus ‘eye’, etc. Since 
Ernout—Meillet, s.v. atréx, merely remark without further comment that‘l’explica- 
tion de Pisani, qui dérive atrdx de *as(e)r-dz, n’est pas & retenir’, it may be worth 
mentioning that Pisani adduces a particular phonetic law to account for this 
etymology. He maintains that after the usually posited change of IE -sr- to 
Lat. -br- had already taken place (as in finebris ‘funereal’ < *fines-ri-s), an (Old 
Latin?) -sr- gave Lat -ir-. That the author still holds to this double phonetic 
development for -sr- in Latin appears from his recent Grammatica Latina, storica 
e comparativa 51 (Torino, 1948): ‘ma -tr- troviamo dove s rimaneva sordo, cioé 
nel gruppo ssr divenuto sir (claustrum da *claussrom per *claud-tro; e dove sr 
é secondario, in atréx ‘‘sanguinolento” da as(e)r-dx (< asyr ‘sangue”’) ed expul- 
trix femminile ad expulsor.’ One may wonder why the -sr- of atrdz, so interpreted, 
is ‘secondary’ while that of fianebris is not. Similarly, Pisani’s other two exam- 
ples of this assumed sound law are more readily explained in each case as due to 
analogous extension of common suffixes in their commonest forms. 

In the realm of the possible etymology, Pisani observes (132) that Lat. odiuwm 
is doubtless related to Arm. ateam ‘I hate’, but adds that ‘Skutsch has rendered 
it probable that someone at least felt in it a connection with odor’. It is curious 
that Hirt considered this particular derivation a shining example of false method- 
ology, however natural to a German-speaker who says ich kann den Kerl nicht 
riechen. In Idg. Gr. 1.152, Hirt attacks this etymology, not as in itself improb- 
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able, but because there is no single valid reason why the two Latin words need 
be joined, and ‘die scheinbaren Zusammenhinge kénnen auf Tauschung beruhen’. 

Americanisms are dangerous ground for a foreigner. Whatever may prove to 
be the origin of our mysterious term OK, Pisani would be well advised to dis- 
believe a ‘storiella’ (123) which traces this ubiquitous form to a solecism of 
President Jackson, standing for all correct. The ‘storiella’ seems to have its 
adherents, however, since Carlo Rossetti, in his Lingua Americana 135 (Firenze, 
1944), also notes that OK is ‘di incerta origine, probabilmente da erronea grafia 
di all correct (orl korrect)!’ 

In no less than three of Pisani’s Romance examples, it might have been profit- 

able to cite Rumanian parallels. Thus, to illustrate the use of Lat. -cen- to form 
nomina agentis, Pisani observes that Lat. canere means both ‘cantare’ and ‘suo- 
nare’ (119), without finding this same dual force still present in Rum. a cinta. 
The metathesis of Lat. pals ‘swamp’ seen in It. padule, a variant of palude 
swamp’ (96), is also observable in Rum. pddure ‘wood’ and Alb. pyll ‘wood’; 
for an explanation of the semantic shift in these words, see N. Jokl, Ling. Unter- 
suchungen aus Albanien 163 (Berlin and Leipzig, 1923), and see also Kr. Sand- 
feld, Linguistique balkanique 74 (Paris, 1930). An important link in the 
development of Lat. recéns ‘fresh, new’ (77) to the meaning ‘water’ implied by 
glosses and by Fr. rincer ‘rinse’ < Lat. recentdére (whether or not the semantic 
changes followed those of Mod. Gk. vepé ‘water’ < Gk. veapés ‘new’, as Pisani 
postulates) lies in Rum. rece ‘cold’, which, though a further specialization, indi- 
cates clearly that recéns was particularly common as an epithet to describe 
freshly-drawn water. 

In all, Pisani’s book is worth-while and, one may add in conclusion, the more 
so because of its many bibliographical notes, which are often drawn from Euro- 
pean works of the last few years, not yet available to American scholars. His 
etymology is sound enough to confute the melancholy complaint of St. Augustine 
which he quotes (34): ‘ut somniorum interpretatio, ita verborum origo pro cuius- 
que ingenio iudicatur.’ 

Gorpon M. Messina, American Legation, Vienna 


Lateinisches etymologisches Worterbuch, 3d edition. By Anois WaLpE 
revised by J. B. Hormann. (Indogermanische Bibliothek, 1. Abteilung, 
2. Reihe: Worterbiicher, 1.) Vol. 2, pp. 1-160. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 
1939 and 1948. 


In the field of Latin etymology there are just two outstanding works, the LEW 
of Walde (first edition 1906; second 1910), now in process of complete revision 
by J. B. Hofmann; and the Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue latine, by A. 
Ernout and A. Meillet (first edition 1932; second, after Meillet’s death, 1939). 
The two editions of Ernout-—Meillet were reviewed by me in LANGUAGE soon 
after their issuance: 8.152-65 (1932) and 16.57-9 (1940); but by some mischance 
Hofmann’s revision of Walde escaped notice in this journal (the first two editions 
of Walde’s work were published long before the birth of the Linguistic Society and 
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of LanauaGe). A comparison of the two works may therefore not be out of 
place here. 

Ernout—Meillet concentrate their attention on the word and its derivatives 
in the Italic field; phonetics and morphology both receive attention, as does also 
the semantic development. Note is always made as to whether the word sur- 
vives in later Romance languages. Cognates outside Italic are given chiefly 
when Meillet felt no doubt whatever of the relation, which eliminates many 
equations unhesitatingly given by others; for Meillet was extremely conservative 
in accepting remoter etymological connections. Indeed he once wrote that he 
considered ninety per cent of the current proposed etymological comparisons to 
be dubious or worse. On the other hand, where the connections were certain, 
he wrote most illuminating essays on the relations of the words in the various 
languages, as under auris, pés, verbum. 

His predecessor in time, Walde, was more interested in amassing from other 
languages the words which contained the same root, a process in which he went 
far afield, even as in his Vergleichendes Wérterbuch der indogermanischen 
Sprachen, edited after his death by Pokorny and issued in 1927-31: here the 
accumulation of cognates was certainly in place. But in the LEW he had less 
interest in a complete exposition of the derivatives in Italic, and very little in 
whether the word survived into later Romance. The semantics of the words 
receive adequate but not detailed attention. The comments of the Romans 
themselves, grammarians and others, are used, but not so fully as in Ernout- 
Meillet. 

Hofmann undertook a revision of Walde’s LEW in 1924, and has been toiling 
with it ever since, retarded by his work on the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, and 
also by the second world war and by ill-health. The first fascicle of 80 pages 
came out in 1930; the 11th, completing the first volume and bringing it to the end 
of L (pages 842-72 are Nachtrage und Berichtigungen), in 1938. These fasci- 
cles, as I remarked above, were not reviewed in LaNGuaGE; but short notices of 
them were given by me in AJP 52.81-5 (fascc. 1-2); 52.386-8 (3-4); 54.297-9 
(5-6); 55.290-1; 57.225; 58.372-3; 61.513-4 (10-11). Hofmann in his revision, 
which is virtually a new work, has retained all the merits of Walde’s work and 
has incorporated most of the features of Ernout—Meillet’s that I have mentioned. 
A special value attaches to Hofmann’s work from the richness of the bibliography 
in the articles; hardly anything is missed, even some of my own which now I 
should gladly have had him overlook. The first volume, A-L, covered 450 pages 
+ 6 of addenda in Walde?; it makes 872 in Hofmann’s revision, and each page 
has slightly more material on it than was on a page of the earlier edition. 

The two fascicles which are announced in this review start with ma and end 
with nepeta: 160 pages against Walde’s 66 + 1 of addenda. There are 350 
pages more in Walde, to the final entry, apart from the addenda; so that Hof- 
mann’s second volume will probably nearly equal the first in length. It is a 
veritable encyclopedia of Latin etymology, and should be accessible (and used!) 
by every scholar interested in the history of the Latin language. True, it is in 
German as its basic language, and in a highly compressed and abbreviated 
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phrasing, so that it is not the easiest reading in the world; but what etymological 
dictionary is? 

A few specific comments, to passages located by page and caption word, some- 
times by page and line; what precedes the colon is in Hofmann, and what follows 
is my comment. 14 maior (d. i. majj-): Hofmann is of course up to date in not 
writing the macron in such words as maior, where the prior syllable has a 
diphthong, maz-ior; and I rejoice that he rejects length of the a in magnus and 
maximus. But I think that he errs in rejecting the possibility of analogical 
influence in the loss of the -s- in Oscan maimas ‘maximae’, from *maizmas from 
*maisemas. We have the forms mais ‘magis’, min[s] ‘minus’, minstreis ‘minoris’, 
and can easily infer *minmas ‘minimae’, then the relation mins minstreis *min- 
mas could easily induce maimas to mais *maistreis (Umbrian mestru n.s.f. ‘maior’ 
occurs). 

23 mancus originally ‘with an injury to the hand’, from *manu-kos, cf. peccdre 
and manica pedica for semantics: this was in Walde?, but is here expanded and 
made more illuminating. 34-5 manus: for the absence of extensive cognates in 
the meariing ‘hand’, I should expect a reference to Bonfante, Mélanges Bally 
203-8, who explains it by taboo (as I had also explained it in my lectures for 
many years), but Bonfante’s article may have appeared just too late for inclu- 
sion. 43-5 Mars: there is a careful discussion and a reasonable conclusion about 
the interrelations of the forms Mars Mdavors Mdmers. 61-2 mel mellis from 
*mel-i-t *mel-n-és with Meringer and others seems to me less likely than the 
Schmidt-Solmsen—Brugmann view later given, of *melit becoming Italic *melid, 
whence *melides *meldes mellis, whence nom. mel, with possible influence of its 
semantic opposite fel fellis. 67 memor: I am pleased to see this taken as a re- 
duplicated form from *mer-, rather than as an aberrantly developing perfect 
participle from *men-. 70 ménsa, participle to métior, with explanation of 
semantics: good, that it is not directly equated with Gothic mimz ‘flesh’, Skt. 
mamsd-, though membrum (64-5) requires such cognation. 

74 Mercurius, 90 Minerva, 107 Monéta, all borrowed from Etruscan, and there- 
fore not to be associated with mercés memini monére respectively except by popu- 
lar etymology: the external evidence given by Hofmann seems convincing. 
76-7 mergé ‘dive’ is the basis of the new formation mergus ‘diver (a bird)’, which 
is an o-stem and cannot be directly equated with the u-stem in Skt. madgi-, 
despite similarity of meaning: rather probable. 80 met in ego-met etc. is not from 
*egom-eti ‘I also, I even’, but the met is the same as the Skt. -mad encl. abl. of the 
first person pronoun; in Italic final ¢ unprotected by a vowel became d, but 
-met seems to keep the -t by derivation from -ts, zero grade to *-tos, with Sturte- 
vant, Lg. 8.8: he overlooks that by Sturtevant’s theory the -ts became the Latin 
ablatival ending -d and did not remain -¢ at all. 

We pass now to Fascicle 13, which came out in 1948. 85.3 méd acc. for mé 
has -d either by influence of abl. méd mé, or as an added particle: the variation in 
the ablative began long after the occurrence of acc. méd; Meillet MSL 20.178 
got the explanation, that the -d of acc. méd was added in imitation of the final 
d of neut. acc. 7d and other neuter pronouns. 88-9 mille, from *smi gzhli ‘one 
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thousand’: I cannot accept this, but stand by the destructive part of my dis- 
cussion in TAPA 42.69-89 (rejected by Hofmann, 89.9), though I have never 
insisted on the constructive part (that mille was from miscére). 97-9 mitto; 
mitat in the Duenos inscription and in CIL I? 2658 is certainly indicative, from 
an otherwise unattested mitdre, as Ribezzo (RIGI 14.80, 90) interpreted it: 
I think that I can claim priority here, for I made this same interpretation in Lg. 
2.211-3 (1925), while RIGI 14 was issued, if I mistake not, in 1930. 101-2 
miles, whence mélestus with difficult short vowel, explained by Pedersen as on 
the analogy of médestus, and by others in various ways: Pedersen’s view seems 
satisfying. 123-4 multa ‘fine (in cattle or money)’ is taken with Vanitek and 
others as coming from the root of melior multus, and so meaning ‘ Verbesserung’, 
while connection with mulcare mulcére is rejected: the latter association seems to 
me much more cogent. 159 nénia ‘dirge’: here Hofmann will certainly wish to 
add a reference to Heller’s encyclopedic article in TAPA 74.215-68, dealing with 
the original meaning and semantic development of the word. 

As I said before, Hofmann’s revision of Walde’s LEW is a work the value of 
which cannot be overestimated. It should be in every scholarly library and 
available to every Latin scholar, as well as to others whose work crosses over into 
the Latin field. 

Rouanp G. Kent, University of Pennsylvania 


Die slavischen Vélker und Sprachen: Eine Einfiihrung in die Slavistik. By 
REINHOLD TRAUTMANN. Pp. 173. Gdéttingen: Vandenhoeck und Rup- 
recht, 1947. 


The subtitle given this book is appropriate; for here we have a real introduction 
to Slavic studies, a well-organized, systematic presentation of basic factual 
knowledge indispensable to students of Slavic languages and very useful also to 
historians and students of various other aspects of the Slavic world. The 
author, for many years a professor, first at the University of K6énigsberg in East 
Prussia, then at the University of Leipzig, is a scholar of established reputation 
in the field of Slavic philology, best known in this country through his Balto- 
Slavic dictionary (Baltisch-Slavisches Wérterbuch, 1923). The subject-matter 
of the present publication is divided into an Introduction of twenty-six pages and 
three main parts devoted to the South Slavs (27-69), the West Slavs (70-127), 
and the East Slavs (128-73). 

In the Introduction, the following problems, referring mainly to prehistoric 
times, are discussed: (1) the original homeland; (2) the relationship of Slavic and 
its Indo-European neighbors; (3) the Slavs and the Balts; (4) Proto-Slavic 
(Urslavisch); (5) the gradations of relationship among the Slavic languages; and 
(6) the earliest reports on the Slavs. As in other parts of the book, pertinent 
specific bibliographical references are given with each chapter, and a general 
bibliography concludes this introductory part. 

In discussing the original homeland, the term ‘original’ is taken to mean 
‘immediately before the beginning of recorded history’, that is, approximately 
the beginning of the Christian era. At that time the Slavs lived to the north 
of the Carpathian Mountains, between the rivers Warthe and Dnieper. This 
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is the conclusion reached by Trautmann after discussing and eliminating other 
theories, among them the one found in the Nestor Chronicle (see Samuel H. 
Cross, The Russian primary chronicle, Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology 
and Literature 12.77-320 [1926]), which located the Proto-Slavs in the Danubian 
plain. The Proto-Slavic homeland was bounded on the west by the Teutons, 
on the north by the Balts (the Narev River forming the boundary between 
Slavs and Balts), on the southeast by Iranians (Scythians and Sarmatians), and 
on the southwest by Thracian tribes. 

In regard to prehistoric Teutonic and Slavic relations, the author is extremely 
cautious and states that no generally agreed-upon results have yet been reached. 
His vision is somewhat obscured by the obsolete view that the satem-kentum 
division of the Indo-European languages corresponds to an original dialectal 
split into an eastern and a western group whereby Tokharian, the easternmost 
member of the family, is called a ‘West Indo-European’ language. This is 
only tenable if we assume that the Tokharians moved from Central Europe to 
Central Asia, an assumption for which there is no foundation. Prejudiced by 
this bias, the author considers a close linguistic affinity between Slavic and 
Teutonic as out of the question, since Slavic is ‘East Indo-European’ and Teu- 
tonic ‘West Indo-European’. Here Trautmann is still under the influence of the 
old ‘Stammbaum theory’ which in another part of the book (18) he denounces as 
unsuitable to explain the existence of such a great variety of Slavic dialects. My 
view in this matter is indicated in my monograph The Lithuanian language: 
A characterization (published by the Lithuanian Cultural Institute, Chicago, 
1942). The point here in question is the treatment of a certain type of Indo- 
European k and g sounds, the so-called palatals, which in Lithuanian appear as 
§ and 2 and in Lettish and Slavic as s and z, while in Teutonic, Greek, Latin, 
Celtic, and Tokharian they preserved their velar character, e.g. in Gk. he-katén 
‘hundred’, Lat. centum as against Lith. Simitas, Lett. simts, Skt. Satam, Av. 
satam, Russ. sto, OCS stito. This sound change originated before the disintegra- 
tion of the Primitive Indo-European unity and brought about the first dialect 
division. It started somewhere in the center of the language area, worked wave- 
like in all directions, and conquered those parts which later became Slavic, 
Indo-Iranian, Armenian, Albanian, and Baltic. It did not reach the eastern- 
most member, Tokharian, nor the western branches, namely Greek, Italian, 
Teutonic, and Celtic. By the time this wave reached the Lithuanian area, it 
had lost much of its original force, and a number of Lithuanian words, which 
might be expected to show the new sound, remained unchanged. Such kentum 
forms in the satem territory should indicate that this division was not the result 
of a sudden split but rather of a gradual spread over a prolonged period of time. 
Seen in this light, the conformities observed only in Slavic, Baltic, and Teutonic 
can be explained as Indo-European isophones and isoglosses caused by geographic 
proximity. Indeed, the ancestors of the early Slavs, Balts, and Teutons lived 
in relatively close proximity, and their languages produced certain innovations, 
some of them shared by all three, others only by two members of the group 
(Slavie—Baltic, Slavic-Teutonic, Baltic-Teutonic). 

Trautmann’s attitude toward the question of relationship between Baltic and 
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Slavic has changed since he published his Balto-Slavic dictionary. At that time 
he defended the theory of a Balto-Slavic unity which assumed that the Primitive 
Indo-European (Proto-Indo-European) period was followed by a Balto-Slavic 
period during which the ancestors of the Slavic and the Baltic peoples still spoke 
a common language. Now he speaks only of ‘a common basis of some kind’. 
The arguments which must have brought about this retraction are summed up 
in my article On the degree of kinship between Slavic and Baltic, Slavonic and 
East European Review 20.251-65 (1941), although this article escaped Traut- 
mann’s attention. He is right in stating that the vocabulary common to both 
Balts and Slavs enables us to recognize a primitive culture common to the two 
peoples. However, this common vocabulary does not testify to genealogical 
kinship, but only to cultural affinity, since such words can be borrowed at a very 
early time. Trautman does concede the possibility of intensive borrowing. 
However, his statement (14) that early Teutonic loanwords, received at or soon 
after the time of the birth of Christ, appear all over the Slavic and Baltic territory, 
may lead to the erroneous impression that Teutonic influence was as strong on the 
Balts as on the Slavs. In fact, most of the Balts were out of reach of Teutonic 
domination or neighborly contacts. The two Lithuanian words mentioned by 
Trautmann, asilas ‘donkey’ and katilas ‘kettle, pot’, were taken over from Slavic 
and not directly from Teutonic, while Lithuanian kunigas ‘priest’ (not kuningas!) 
is a loanword from medieval German, in spite of what R. Ekblom has to say about 
this word in Studia Neophilologica 17.14-21 (1944). 

The three parts dealing with the individual Slavic branches are arranged 
according to a more or less uniform pattern. After a brief discussion of general 
problems, we find separate chapters assigned to the separate languages and 
nationalities. Thus, the Serbo-Croats, the Slovenes, the Czechs, the Slovaks, 
the Sorabians (Wends, Lusatians), the Poles, and the White Russians are each 
presented in three subdivisions with only slight deviations: (1) the language 
area; (2) dialects and standard languages; (3) an outline history of the people 
and their literary development. The Bulgarians need and are given a more 
elaborate treatment because of the importance of the Old Church Slavic language 
and literature, as well as because of the controversial question of Macedonia and 
the Slavs living in Greece. Polish is placed in a longer chapter, entitled The 
Lechs, which includes, moreover, a discussion of Kashubian-Slovincian and of 
the extinct Polabians. In the part assigned to the East Slavs, historical prob- 
lems (the earliest recorded tribes, the common East Slavic language, the Russians 
and Varangians) are introduced first and followed by a discussion of the gradual 
split into White Russian, Ukrainian, and Great Russian, as well as by a charac- 
terization of each of these new separate units. 

While the American public is not too badly informed on the Ukrainian move- 
ment (cf. Watson Kirkconnell’s article Ukrainian literature, Columbia dictionary 
of modern European literature 829-31), we know almost nothing about White 
Russian (Byelo-Russian). Here Trautmann’s book fills an acute need. We 
learn from him that there was a White Russian Bible translation (1517-), that 
the so-called ‘Lithuanian Chronicles’ of the 15th to the 18th century as well as 
the ‘Lithuanian Statute’ of 1588 were written in that language, but that the 
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scribes of the courts and other public offices of the Lithuanian Grand Duchy 
were ordered in 1696 to write from then on in Polish. Ivan Lucevié (Janka 
Kupala), born in 1882, is the outstanding modern White Russian writer. 

In the chapter dealing with Great Russian, special attention is given to the 
infiltration of Old Church Slavic forms into modern standard Russian. A number 
of doublets are listed (171) with the different shades of meaning. The statement 
made there that vrag means ‘devil’ and vorog only ‘enemy’ should be modified that 
vrag, normally meaning ‘enemy’, may have the meaning ‘devil’, but this seems to 
be obsolete in modern Russian. Likewise, the statement that the Christian name 
Leon is pronounced Lév is wrong, since only the endearing form has the é sound 
(Léva). 

In general, Trautmann’s book is a reliable guide written by a mature scholar 
whose only aim is objectivity. 

ALFRED Senn, University of Pennsylvania 


A handbook of modern Breton (Armorican). By D. W. F. Harpie. Pp. xii 
+ 242. Cardiff (Wales): University of Wales Press, 1948. 


This is the first long grammar of Breton to appear in English. It is arranged 
according to the traditional order: after an introduction and history of Breton 
literature, emphasizing especially the 19th-century writers Le Gonidec and 
Proux, and a chapter (II) on dialects, orthography, and the mutations, the bulk 
of the work deals with the parts of speech: articles (III), nouns (IV), adjectives 
(V), pronouns (VI), verbs (VII-IX), adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions (X), 
and numbers (XI). Then there is a chapter on syntax (XII) and one on the 
‘formation of words’ (XIII). A tale follows, with notes and a Breton—English 
vocabulary. The book contains a bibliography (including only one text later 
than 1918), a note on versification, and an index. 

The author defines the language he treats as ‘the Breton written [italics his] 
outside the Vannes region from the end of the eighteenth century to the present 
day’ (1). He then lists his ‘canonical texts’: ‘Recorded folk-tales, the Breton 
Bible, the voluminous collections of Sauvé and Luzel, the writings of Le Gonidec, 
Proux, Villemarqué, Jaffrennou (Taldir), Abherve, and others.’ Sauvé’s collec- 
tions are proverbs, Luzel’s are songs; Proux, Villemarqué, and Taldir are poets. 
The main prose mentioned, that of Le Gonidec and of Taldir (his dissertation on 
Proux), is full of translation Breton. It is unfortunate that the war prevented 
the author from using the prose writers, from either century (like Guillou, Milin, 
or J. Riou), who wrote standard Breton of a more normal and less Gallicized 
type than Le Gonidec’s or Proux’s. 

The grammatical statements are generally accurate; they give the traditional 
picture of a Western European language. Since Breton is such a language, the 
arrangement is not too dangerous. The book is more complete than any Breton 
grammar written in French, and only Kervella’s grammar in Breton! surpasses 
it in content. The inclusion of a tale (taken from Troude’s French—Breton 


1 F. Kervella, Yezhadur bras ar brezhoneg (La Baule, France, 1946). This is a normative 
grammar of the standard language, in a traditional arrangement. It is by far the most 
complete collection of facts. 
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dictionary and entitled Benedisite) with its translation and notes should help 
make the book more useful. 

The limitations of the corpus used by the author for his description has made 
for some trivial errors. It is not correct to say that ‘# [a preverb] never occurs 
at the head of the sentence’ (86); it occurs there, in fact, frequently in conversa- 
tional rejoinders. The forms me a zo klanv and klanv oun, both ‘I am sick’, are 
usually said to differ in emphasis, meaning ‘I am the sick one’ and ‘sick is what I 
am’ respectively; but Hardie claims that this is not borne out by his texts (95). 
If so, they are aberrant, for the first of the forms above often emphasizes the 
subject, and the second always emphasizes the predicate. He is also misled 
by his authors into believing that the relatives pehini and pere ‘which’ (pronomi- 
nal, sg. and pl.) have more vitality than they do (75). These words, learned 
innovations that never penetrated the spoken language (in spite of the introduc- 
tion of pehini even into the Lord’s Prayer), are obsolete also in the standard 
language—in fact, they are a sort of hallmark of old-fashioned translation Breton. 

Much of what is useful in this work is obscured by the author’s constant pre- 
occupation with historical fact or fancy and with the traditional curiosa of the 
Celtic languages. As always, the mixture of historical data and metaphysical 
speculation in descriptive work obscures the actual facts. Thus the author in 
treating adjectives (57-58) devotes a paragraph to those referring to color, be- 
ginning: ‘Absence of precise adjectives for “blue” and “green” is a characteristic 
cf primitive languages and of languages which have not had their colour-vocabu- 
lary developed by association with modern technology.’ Now in Breton there is 
a word glaz ‘blue, green (of verdure), color of the ocean, unripe’ and a word 
gwer ‘green’. The author includes both in his vocabulary, but in this paragraph 
gwer is forgotten, so that the student can only conclude (falsely) that in Modern 
Breton there is no contrast between ‘blue’ and ‘green’. This lack of distinction 
(found, for example, in Old Irish) is one of the famous curiosities of the Celtic 
languages, but it is not relevant in a book on Breton. 

A worse example of how historical interests can mar a description appears in the 
treatment of the direct object. In the chapter on the pronoun (VI) the author 
gives the usual form-function—meaning arrangement, and one naturally expects 
all matter on direct-object pronominal expressions to be brought together here 
(69-70). But since the ordinary modern direct-object pronouns are in origin a 
series of prepositional pronouns (ac’hanoun, etc., now descriptively serving in two 
functions), they are not even mentioned with the infixed pronoun objects, which 
are now obsolete except in a few forms. Vallée, the chief academician, has tried 
to revive the use of the infixed objects in standard Breton, but many of the most 
esteemed writers show no hesitation about using the ac’hanoun series. In any 
case, we should expect some correlation between the passage where they are men- 
tioned (136) and the treatment of direct objects. 

The sketch of initial mutations (27-40), a purely automatic phenomenon, 
contains elaborate historical explanations. These again seem rather to obscure 
the present facts. Further, a summary of the occurrences of umlaut (a > 2, 
etc.) is intruded into the middle of the pages on consonantal mutation. These 
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morphophonemic vowel changes are utterly different in the phonemes affected 
and in the morphological classes involved; combining them with the initial 
mutations makes only for confusion. 

The historical matter, as presented, cannot be of more than limited use to 
anyone not highly trained, for the reconstructed forms (called ‘primitives’, 
and given in small capitals with no asterisk) almost never have their long vowels 
marked, and no indication of the name or period of the hypothetical language is 
given. It is, of course, a commonplace that marking long vowels where they are 
phonemic is as important as writing any other feature. Also, very little correct 
notion of the history of a form can be given by a reconstructed form whose 
language is not labeled. 

The historian must take issue with some statements. To say, ‘The relative use 
of pehint was established in MIBr’, with an example (75 n.), is an exaggeration. 
The texts of Middle Breton (and Modern Breton into the 19th century) are so 
studded with non-Breton forms that none of the language is reliable, except as 
to the text itself. The best the occurrence of pehinz in a 16th-century document 
can show is that it had been formed by then. There was a thin thread of Franco- 
Breton literary tradition, but today’s standard Breton cannot truly be regarded 
as a continuation of the Middle Breton of the texts. 

There is an erroneous implication in the statement ‘the Vannes dialect has the 
stress accent on the final syllable (cf. French): this fact has had far-reaching 
effect on its phonetic development’ (37). The inference from this, that the 
Upper Vannetais is an innovator with respect to the accent, would be incorrect. 
On the contrary, this dialect preserves the older situation, compared to the pe- 
nultimate stress of standard Breton. That this is so can be seen in the preserva- 
tion of -o- in the plural suffix -on vs. standard -ien (where the last vowel has been 
affected by loss of high stress). 

The book contains many old-fashioned obiter dicta and explanations. Thus 
we read of ‘primitive thought’ as showing up in Celtic languages (126, 176-7), and 
of Celtic languages being ‘formed by being spoken, rather than written’ (168). 
One of these remarks deserves special mention; for it represents a fallacy which is 
apparently still widespread. In the preface (viii) we read: ‘That Breton might 
conceivably be used as the instrument of reasonable discourse was admitted by 
Descartes by way of illustrating that right reasoning does not depend on the 
language of its expression! To demonstrate, however, the inadequacy of a Celtic 
language to express the concepts of some forms of modern thought, let the Gael 
render in his language the Three Laws of Motion, for which Newton found 
scholar’s Latin sufficient. It is this very semantic and syntactic conservatism 
that should make the Celtic languages of special interest to students of language 
in its relations to thought.’ The author cannot mean by this that the Celtic 
languages are incapable of expressing elaborate technological facts, for he in- 
cludes in his bibliography (203) a special note on a long Breton study of the 
archeology and prehistory of the Celts,? to say nothing of Lewis’s grammar, in 


2 Meven Mordiern, Notennou diwar-benn ar Gelted koz (Paris, Editions de Bretagne, 
1944). There are earlier editions; this date is taken from Hardie. 
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Welsh, of Middle Breton. If he is referring specifically to mathematics, there is 
at least a text on plane geometry in Breton.’ But now, in 1948, it should no 
longer be necessary to point out that such statements as the quotation above are 
entirely unprovable, and that there is no known case of a language having been 
found inadequate to any purpose for which any other language had been used— 
barring the isolated case of the quality of poetic imitation, for which there is as 
yet no scientific measure. 

The old-fashioned arrangement and point of view should not conceal the fact 
that this is an extremely useful and valuable work. It is certainly an event in 
Celtic scholarship, and it is significant that it is composed in English. The neg- 
lect of Celtic scholarship in non-Breton France is neatly emphasized by the fact 
that of the two best treatments of Breton neither is written in French. 

WiuiaM B. S. Situ, Columbia University Press 


Svensk sprakhistoria: Vol. 1, Ljudlara och formlara (2d printing); Vol. 2, 
Ordbildningsléara. By Ex1as Wessin. Pp. 153, 113. Stockholm: Filo- 
logiska Féreningen vid Stockholms Hégskola, 1945 and 1943. 


De nordiska spraken. By Exias Wessin. Pp. 92. Stockholm: Filo- 
logiska Féreningen vid Stockholms Hégskola, 1944. 


These volumes are obviously intended as guides to graduate students in 
Swedish universities, but can be recommended to others who wish in a short 
space an introduction to the history of the Scandinavian languages. They do 
not pretend to, nor do they show, any particular originality: there is none of the 
painstaking detail of Didrik Arup Seip’s Norsk Sprakhistorie nor the bold sweep 
of Peter Skautrup’s Det danske sprogs historie (reviewed in Lg. 23.448-53). 
In the Svensk sprikhistoria we are presented with a solid, workmanlike outline 
of the bare bones of Swedish linguistic development. The views are entirely 
traditional with respect to such phenomena as umlaut and breaking, and there 
is no trace of descriptivism, structuralism, or other heresies. The first volume 
contains a section describing the phonology and the morphology of Old Swedish 
(divided into Runic Swedish 800-1225, Early Old Swedish 1225-1375, Late Old 
Swedish 1375-1526), and another doing the same for Modern Swedish. A 
valuable feature of this section is that there are constant references to the develop- 
ment of the dialects. It would have been helpful to the student if a list of the 
chief manuscript sources for each period had also been included, with dates and 
locales. The second volume is devoted entirely to word formation, chiefly 
suffixation and compounding. The first section describes the native formants of 
Old Scandinavian, most of which are no longer productive; the second lists the 
borrowed suffixes in Old Swedish, all from Low German, and the third the suffixes 
borrowed in later times from the Romance languages. 

The second work is of more general interest, being an attempt to give an 
overall view of the Scandinavian languages and their chief characteristics. There 
are sections devoted to Proto-Scandinavian and to each of the descended 
languages: Icelandic, Faroese, Norwegian, Danish, and Swedish. As is natura} 


3C. L. Kerjean, Mentoniez (Brest, 1934). 
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enough in view of its purpose, Swedish is given the most detailed attention. In 
the list of Swedish linguists (83) one misses the name of J. A. Lundell. In this 
volume there are bibliographies for each section; it is surprising, however, that 
in the Norwegian section the indispensable Norsk Riksm&lsgrammatik of August 
Western is omitted. To the Icelandic bibliography should now be added Stefan 
Hinarsson’s Icelandic (Baltimore, 1945; reviewed in Lg. 22.249-59). It is 
questionable whether the First Grammarian (as stated on p. 28) really invented 
the symbol ¢; at least the e caudata is found in Latin manuscripts of the period. 
It is also questionable whether the reason for Icelandic morphological and dia- 
lectal conservatism is to be seen exclusively in the literary language (34); it has 
been shown that the Icelanders were more mobile than their continental cousins, 
due to their occupations as fishermen and sheepherders, as well as their annual 
meetings at the Althing.! Eskimos and modern Americans also show a uniform- 
ity of speech which can hardly be attributed to literary tradition. In his 
treatment of Faroese, Wessén curiously enough omits all reference to its phonetic 
development, although this is of unusually great interest. It is striking to 
note a certain contrast of tone between his treatment of modern linguistic de- 
velopments in Iceland and in Norway. He appears to approve and even defend 
the Icelandic practice of creating native terms for borrowed concepts, and sees in 
it ‘primarily an expression of practical cultivation of one’s language (sprakvard), 
rather than a mere exaggerated nationalism’ (36). In Norway, however, he 
objects to the use of specially Norwegian phonetic forms because ‘they have not 
taken into consideration common Scandinavian conditions’ (52). These 


departures from scholarly objectivity are typical of Swedish traditionalism, 
and reflect a long, unbroken linguistic development with an emphasis on 
continuity. In stating that in landsm4l huse is written for huset ‘the house’ (52), 
he is quite mistaken; this is characteristic only of a few individual authors, and 
has at no time been a part of the official spelling. 

Ear HavuGen, University of Wisconsin 


English loan-words in modern Norwegian: A study of linguistic borrowing in 
the process. By Aasta StenE. (Published for the Philological Society.) 
Pp. xv + 222. London: Oxford University Press, Oslo: Johan Grundt 
Tanum Forlag, [1945]. 


The topic which Miss Stene has chosen to treat in this book is, as she herself 
notes, ‘one of the classical fields of linguistic research.’ The novelty in her 
book is twofold: it makes available to linguists for the first time a wealth of 
material about the influence of English on Norwegian, and it organizes this 
material according to points of view that are often novel and stimulating. 

The subtitle suggests the author’s approach: she is interested in describing a 
linguistic process which is not completed, catching it so to speak on the wing. 
New English words, we are told, can be heard, or seen in Norwegian papers every 
week. It is thus out of the question to give an ‘exhaustive’ list of such words, 
or to do anything but attempt a description of the current nature of English 


1 Hans Kuhn, Die sprachliche Einheit Islands, Zs. f. Mundartforschung 11.21-39 (1935). 
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linguistic influence in Norway. Her basic material is a more or less casually 
collected list, noted chiefly in the years 1935-6, totalling 531 words divided among 
440 entries. These words are listed alphabetically, according to their current 
Norwegian spelling (the English spellings might have been more useful as head- 
words), with complete phonetic and grammatical information, English equiva- 
lents and definitions, compounds, and illustrative sentences. In separate chap- 
ters she discusses the criteria by which foreign words can be identified in Nor- 
wegian, the sound systems of English and Norwegian, the meanings of English 
loanwords as well as the contacts and lines of transmission between Norway 
and the English-speaking world. In addition, a separate chapter is devoted to 
each of the criteria mentioned, with thorough analyses of the patterns of sub- 
stitution to which Norwegians resort when faced with English words. 

An example of the fluctuating nature of this process is the fact that a Norwe- 
gian is not always certain just what sound should be substituted for an English 
one. The chapter on phonology shows that the scale of substitutions may range 
from a nearly perfect imitation of the English sound to a hair-raising substitution. 
Among the common consonant substitutions by Norwegian speakers are [v] 
for [w], [t] for [6], [s] for [z], [f] for [5], and various maltreatments of the affricates 
[tf] and [dz]. Tables are given, showing the possible vowel and consonant com- 
binations in each language, and revealing, as might be expected, that the loan- 
words often have phoneme sequences that are unusual or absent in the rest of the 
Norwegian vocabulary. The vowels are trickier than the consonants, involving 
as they do marked changes in quantity as well as quality. Twelve vowels are 
said to ‘possess equivalents’ in Norwegian, while such sounds as [A], [9:], [au], 
[ou], and [sz] are quite variously rendered. 

Other patterns appear in the material studied. Miss Stene finds that musical 
accent is oftener simple than in native words of similar structure, at least in basic 
forms and compounds; that ‘full’ vowels occur in syllables whose stress would not 
permit them to contain such vowels in native words; that nouns and adjectives, 
in contrast to verbs, are often defective in their inflection, and may even retain 
parts of their English morphology; that there is a strong preference for common 
gender; and that no English formative elements (‘bound morphemes’) have 
become productive in Norwegian, although a number of derivatives and com- 
pounds have been borrowed. She finds that it is impossible to predict the pro- 
nunciation of future English loans, in view of the conflicting forces that operate: 
the phonological system of Norwegian, the English pronunciation heard, Nor- 
wegian scholastic conventions with regard to English pronunciation, Norwegian 
orthographic conventions, and the Norwegian morphological system. The favor- 
ite fields for importation of English words are sports and games, transport and 
sailing, trade and fashions, food and hospitality, with a sprinkling of religious and 
political terms. In general she sums them up as being representative of the age 
of the Industrial Revolution and its by-products in the form of leisure activities 
(204). She finds that the contacts between Norway and England have predom- 
inantly been by way of the written word, through trade, the press, the schools, 
light fiction, and the films. What she refers to in her introduction (written in 
1945) as the ‘bridging group’ is that ‘considerable proportion of the Norwegian 
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community who have learnt English as a foreign language’ (208). Most of the 
words are recent, even in English, and they exemplify what Bloomfield calls 
‘cultural’ rather than ‘intimate’ borrowing. 

One result of this situation is seen in the Norwegian pronunciation of the 
majority of these words. Miss Stene finds that it ‘is not modelled on the English 
of English people, but on the English of Norwegian people, who model their 
pronunciation of the written symbol on their own knowledge of how this symbol 
would be pronounced in English’ (142). For this reason she spends a good deal of 
time discussing the teaching of English pronunciation in the Norwegian schools, 
finding that in the early period, before the phoneticians got to work, Norwegian 
teachers and textbooks of English made no effort whatever at teaching native 
pronunciation; they were satisfied with a system of Norwegian substitutions 
which is often reflected in the current pronunciation of older loanwords. It is 
thus characteristic that the postvocalic r which British English has abandoned 
always turns up in Nerwegian. This does not indicate that the words were 
borrowed in a period when the r was still pronounced, although Miss Stene does 
not dismiss the possible influence of other dialects of English, but primarily it 
was due to the feeling of Norwegian schoolmasters that when r was written, it 
ought to be pronounced! 

A result of this situation is that the present study moves rather uneasily back 
and forth between speech and spelling. The criterion of ‘foreign’ orthography 
is placed first in her list of criteria, and is the one most often mentioned in the 
word list, where one (and usually only one) criterion is stated for each word. 
Yet the fact that such letters as c, g, w, x, and z, or the combinations 00 and ou 
are not found in native words is not strictly a linguistic fact at all, since it is due 
primarily to a decision by Norwegian spelling reformers that words which are 
well established in the language shall not be spelled with any of these. A 
century or two ago they were all used in historically native words, and even today 
a word like kvinne ‘woman’ may in humorous connections be spelled qvinde. To 
identify the word cokes as foreign the author adduces the c in the spelling, even 
though the word is regularly spelled koks and the conservative spelling is found 
only on some coal dealers’ signs. Such non-phonemic spellings as 7 for ¢ in 
flirt can be duplicated in the native word firti ‘forty’, which was not changed to 
férti before 1938. The appeal to spelling as a criterion is difficult in a country 
where spelling is a matter decided by parliamentary committees. 

In general this study would have profited by a sharper delimitation between 
speech and writing. The words included show at least three different sources 
of pronunciation: (1) wholly oral, by persons who did not know or disregarded 
the spelling; (2) pseudo-oral, by persons who knew or thought they knew the 
correct pronunciation, but who also knew the English spelling and used it; (3) 
non-oral, by persons who knew only the spelling and interpreted it more or less 
completely according to Norwegian spelling conventions. Group 1 consists 
chiefly of sailors’ expressions, some of which she has listed on page 82, e.g. kulz 
‘coolly’, skvzr ‘square’. Much more could have been done with these, and it 
would have seemed reasonable to treat their phonology separately from the rest. 
The same is true of group 3, which can be identified in about 40 of the words 
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listed, while about 170 can be definitely classed in group 2. Characteristic 
examples of group 3 are pilot and standard, with oxytonic accent and full Nor- 
wegian vowels; interestingly enough, the first word is pronounced ['pail&t] with 
a pseudo-oral pronunciation when referring to airplane pilots. It is interesting 
to note that a number of the non-oral pronunciations are found in American 
words, such as bowie, cowboy, browning, dollar, klan, kodak, and trapper, suggest- 
ing that these were more remote from Norwegian life than the rest. There is a 
striking contrast here between the ‘standard’ Norwegian pronunciations of these 
loanwords and those which Norwegian emigrants in America employ. The 
Norwegian pronunciations generally suggest British rather than American 
speech, where a choice is possible; when the author suggests that sjapp ‘tavern’ 
may have originated in an American pronunciation of shop, this is doubtful in 
view of the fact that this meaning of the word has not been current in the United 
States. A curious pronunciation which the author does not try to explain is 
that which is most commonly heard in Norway for peanut: ['pi:angtt]. The 
oral pronunciation would be ['pi:ngtt], which is also heard, but speakers of group 3 
above, observing the a in the spelling, appear to have modified it accordingly. 

The real heart of the author’s study lies in her attempt to set up a system of 
synchronic criteria for loanwords. If we disregard the orthographic criteria, 
which are not on the same level as the rest, we may sum up her other criteria 
as follows: (1) non-native sounds and sound sequences; (2) simple musical tone 
for compound; (3) non-native stress patterns; (4) non-native morphological 
forms; (5) vacillation in gender of nouns; (6) derivatives and compounds con- 
taining non-native morphemes; (7) exotic meanings, describing phenomena not 
found in Norway. Strangely enough she does not include as a criterion the 
obvious one of vacillating pronunciation; this applies to a number of her words, 
and is at least as indicative as any of the rest. In establishing these criteria, 
which she does not claim to be anything but indications of the possibility of 
foreign origin (since they all occur also in patently native words), she has diffi- 
culties of a circular nature. The criteria are characteristics which are ‘not in 
complete agreement with the linguistic system of Norwegian’ (5); they charac- 
terize words which ‘are felt by the language-conscious speaker to be “‘foreign’’.’ 
Again and again she uses mentalistic terms to describe her feeling about these 
words: ‘a sound-sequence like this does not, however, offend the Norwegian ear’ 
(10), or ‘we feel the compound tone to be something specifically Norwegian’ (12). 
There are even two degrees of such ‘foreign feeling’, to judge by the fact that 
although all the words in her list are distinguished by one or more of these 
criteria, she places a double bar before some of them to show that they ‘are felt 
by the Norwegian speaker to be distinctly alien’ and are ‘mentally given in 
quotation marks’ (33). In her chart of the phonology she uses a dash in 
certain squares to show that a combination ‘is found, for instance, in words of 
dialect origin, but is not consistent with the system proper.’ This leads to the 
question: just what is the ‘system proper’, and how can it be established? To 
exclude in principle, as she does, combinations that are found in words of ‘dialect 
origin’ is clearly circular: how does she know they are of dialect origin, if they 
are used in modern Dano-Norwegian, except by a historical study? How does 
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she know that the presence of k and g before palatal vowels is ‘not in complete 
concord with the phonological system of Norwegian’, in view of the fact that a 
fair number of such words are actually in use in the language? The fact that 
they are of foreign origin is a non-synchronic fact, which is here made funda- 
mental to her synchronic description. 

Among the examples of such sequences that she declares to be either ‘impos- 
sible’ or ‘foreign’ in Norwegian are k before palatal (but cf. kefir ‘a kind of milk’, 
Keiser ‘emperor’, kelner ‘waiter’, kemner ‘treasurer’, kimono ‘kimono’, kiss ‘call 
to cats’, kykeliky ‘cock-a-doodle-doo’, kynisk ‘cynical’, k¢ ‘line’, kgye ‘bunk’), 
g before palatal (cf. geistlig ‘pastoral’, genealog ‘genealogist’, general ‘general’, 
genius ‘genius’, gid ‘would that’, giss ‘call to pigs’, gymnastikk ‘gymnastics’, 
gyse ‘shudder’, ggy‘fun’.) She declares that ‘[9] + voiced plosive is found only 
in foreign words and inflected forms’ (70); yet the following are words in good 
standing, many of them native in origin: gredobb ‘earring’, hogg ‘cut’, vogge 
‘cradle’, Odd proper name, lodd ‘chance’, sédd ‘broth’. [imm] is said not to be 
found finally in Norwegian except in dialects (75); yet the words dim a. and 
grim a., cognates to the English words but not borrowed from them, are good 
Norwegian words. Besides, the syllable [imm] is frequent in dissyllables, and 
should not involve any problems for a Norwegian speaker. Similar considera- 
tions apply to the combination of final [f], which occurs in dusj ‘shower’, tusj 
‘India ink’, 1s7, xsj ‘exclamations of disgust’, marsj ‘march’; yet this is said not 
to be ‘normal’ in Norwegian (92). Initial [f] before a is said to be ‘not usual in 
native words’ (68), although there are words like sjangle ‘sway’ and sjasket 
‘sloppy’ which are common enough and native so far as any one knows. This 
raises the entire question of how frequent a pattern has to be in a language to 
rank as part of its ‘system’. But I cannot see that the author has anywhere 
envisaged this fundamental problem or tried to meet it. 

We are still far from a complete understanding of just what a linguistic 
‘system’ is. In the case of urban Norwegian, the standard assumed in this 
study, it is particularly difficult, since it is a language at the crossroads between 
native urban and rural dialects on the one hand, and the influence of foreign 
cultures on the other. The author has clearly taken her own linguistic feeling 
for granted, without examining how much of it was actually based on the criteria 
she establishes, and how much of it was due to her knowledge of English and of 
historical linguistics. It does not emerge just how general the ‘language-con- 
scious’ speaker’s sentiments are, nor how they are to be explained scientifically. 

The subjectivism here involved finds another expression in occasional asser- 
tions concerning what kinds of English material can or cannot be adopted into 
Norwegian. ‘Words containing certain sounds seem to be practically barred 
from adoption, because a substitute cannot be easily found’ (9). Her phonetic 
examples are the voiced dental fricative [5] and the diphthong [ou] (89, 111). 
Her list of loanwords includes no instances of the former, but this is in no way 
strange, in view of its low frequency and its distribution chiefly in pronouns, 
which are rarely borrowed. There is a large number of words containing [ou], 
however, and the vacillation between [o] and [9] in the Norwegian pronunciation 
is not surprising, in view of the phonetic values of the Norwegian phonemes. 
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There is no evidence whatever that words have been kept out because of these 
phonetic factors, and the fact that they have been freely adopted by Norwegian 
emigrants to the United States would suggest that phonetic difficulties are no 
bar when there is a desire to use a word (e.g. bother n. and v., gather v., brother- 
in-law n. are common in American Norwegian, with [d] substituted for [3)). 
The same is true of the argument that the need of giving verbs accent 2 ‘makes 
it difficult to admit English verbs’ (126). Foreign nouns ending in -e must also 
have accent 2, as a rule; and there are certainly other good reasons for the small 
number of verbs in all lists of loanwords compared with that of nouns. 

The use of the criteria mentioned leads to the exclusion of a number of words 
acknowledged to be of English origin, because they are not orthographically or 
formally distinguished from native words. The author has a small list of these, 
chiefly sports terms, as a supplement to her regular list. There are many others 
that one misses in such a study, e.g. bus n., canoe n., humbug n., kennel n., (ship’s) 
log n., man-of-war n., reporter n., shawl, n., scalp n., spleen n., sterling n., teddy 
bear n., trouble n., turn v., water n. (in sense of ‘water closet’), watt n., whisky n., 
wigwamn. These and many others which the reviewer has gathered in the course 
of his Norwegian reading are well established, and some of them should even 
have been included according to the author’s criteria. In view of this one might 
say that this is not so much a study of the entire body of English loanwords in 
Norwegian as a study of those which have retained, in spelling or otherwise, 
some faint flavor of their foreign origin so that they are still identifiable by a 
sufficiently acute linguist. 

In taking up these points for discussion and critique I have not been unmindful 
of the fact that the book was written a decade ago, and its publication delayed 
by ‘unforeseen circumstances’. The technique of applying synchronic methods 
to linguistic materials was not then as well developed as it has since become, and 
the idea is valuable in spite of certain weaknesses here pointed out. Very few 
typographical errors have been noted: [''] for ['nikkors] 57; ¢ in peanut 62; ['] 
for [''robba] 66; cheviot is pronounced [f-] in English when referring to the cloth 69; 
over there should presumably have a double bar in front of it 62; Ladylike should 
be in boldface type 58; in saying that the consonant [¢] does not come into use 
in English loanwords (115) she has overlooked the words in her own list contain- 
ing this sound: kjangs, kjeks, kjokk-, kjommi; the use of commas for semicolons 
is rather frequent. The bibliography is unduly brief, and titles of works cited 
are difficult to find. Nevertheless the book is a distinct contribution to the field 
of loanword study, vigorously and interestingly analyzing as it does a linguistic 
process of unexpected complexity and delicacy. 

Einar HavuGen, University of Wisconsin 


Functional change in early English By Donatp Woopwarp LEE. 
(Columbia University diss.) Pp. ix + 129. Menasha, Wis.: George 
Banta Publishing Co., 1948. 


The author defines functional change as ‘the process whereby a word comes to 
be used in a new grammatical function with no salient change in form’. Though 
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its title suggests a less restricted scope, the study is limited to functional change 
of noun or adjective to verb, and vice versa. It is also limited primarily to the 
period 1200-1600. 

For the period before 1200—though doubtful that the process should not be 
termed derivation rather than functional change—Lee has collected many exam- 
ples of resulting homonymous word-pairs used as more than one part of speech. 
His analysis sheds no new light on the change involved, but his various lists of 
word-pairs provide numerous illustrations of when and according to what pat- 
tern the change occurred. 

For the period 1200-1600, Lee has combed the NED for all examples of func- 
tional change. His general point is that the process and the patterns established 
in Old English were continued, and that these were reinforced by word-borrowing 
especially from Scandinavian, French, and Latin. The examples are dated, 
classified as to the languages from which they come, and subclassified variously 
but logically. 

The time and care spent in collecting and cataloguing the material of this 
worth-while study deserve a better job of writing than they have received. 

Norman E. Extason, University of North Carolina 


The American language: An inquiry into the development of English in 
the United States; Supplement II. By H. L. Mencken. Pp. xiii + 890 + 
xliii. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1948. 


In his preface to Supplement II, Mencken announces that it will probably be 
his last book-length treatment of American English. It is hoped that time, 
health, and inclination will enable him to reconsider, and to produce at least 
a third supplement covering topics treated in the fourth edition of his book The 
American Language (1936) but not in the present supplement or in its prede- 
cessor of 1945.1 Whether a third supplement appears or not, it is likely that 
The American Language—begun as a task for his left hand during the first 
World War, when a conflict between his opinions and the policies of the Federal 
Government led to the suspension of his editorial work for the Baltimore Sun— 
will be the work by which Mencken is longest remembered. And in any history 
of the study of American English it will bulk large. 

At some future date—probably when Mencken is dead and cannot object— 
the doctoral dissertation of an ambitious student will trace Mencken’s develop- 
ment as a linguist through the four editions and the two supplements of The 
American Language and through his various miscellaneous articles on the sub- 
ject. At the moment it may serve to point out a few of the reasons why The 
American Language is one of those works, all too rare in any of the sciences, 
which combine basic soundness with popular appeal. 

No one denies that Mencken writes entertainingly. His willingness to include 


1 Chapter XII of the 1936 edition deals with the future of American English; an Appendix 
treats non-English languages. ‘I had hoped to take up in a second Appendix certain 
themes not discussed at all in the fourth edition—for example, the language of gesture, 
that of children, the names of political parties, cattle brands, animal calls, and so on’ (v). 
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humorous examples and amusing digressions, his barbed—often ribald—epithets 
for various phenomena of American society, can be counted on to attract and 
hold the layman’s interest. But this is no mere shallow cleverness; Mencken 
states his arguments in clear English and supports them with frequent examples— 
a practice that many academic linguists might profitably follow. In addition, 
he almost always indicates his sources in detail, so that a critical reader may 
verify the evidence for himself. 

But cleverness, clarity of style, and amplitude of examples and footnotes do 
not of themselves make a scientific work valuable. When the science is lin- 
guistics, what one particularly wants to know is the author’s attitude toward 
language and toward the study of language, and his method of procedure. And 
here, too, Mencken’s work stands the test. 

One of the most fruitful developments in modern linguistics is the realization 
that linguistics is a social science—that a language is a social instrument, reflect- 
ing the relationships between people in a given cultural framework, and that 
linguistic phenomena must be studied in their relationship to other cultural 
phenomena, on their own merits and not in terms of arbitrary norms. It is here 
that Mencken’s experience as a practicing journalist for some forty years has 
somewhat compensated for his lack of formal linguistic training. He is aware 
that American English is what people actually say in their dealings with one 
another, not what one would have them say. He understands as clearly as any 
other linguist that many of the traditional ‘grammatical errors’ against which 
textbooks of composition are directed are part of standard colloquial usage. 
And he repeatedly insists that more linguists ought to concern themselves with 
the way in which Americans actually speak.? His unfamiliarity with some of 
the technical tools of linguistics, particularly practical phonetics and phonemic 
theory, occasionally leads him to an awkward statement or an erroneous observa- 
tion, more often to a failure to press an observation to its logical conclusion or 
to a feeling of diffidence toward those who do. But such lapses are compara- 
tively rare. 

Supplement II, like its predecessor, is organized by chapters according to the 
plan of the fourth edition. It includes Chapters VII, The pronunciation of 
American; VIII, American spelling; IX, The common speech; X, Proper names 
in America; XI, American slang. Of these, Chapters VII and IX are of greatest 
interest to the linguist, as dealing most directly with linguistic problems; but 
throughout the book the emphasis is on the social influences operating on the 
language. A comprehensive list of words and phrases cited and a full index 
make the book easy to use. 

Chapter VII starts with the.sound observation that differences in pronuncia- 


2 ‘Not until the Linguistic Society followed in 1924 was there any organized attack upon 
language as it is, not as it might be or ought to be, and even the Linguistic Society has 
given a great deal more attention to Hittite and other such fossil tongues than to the 
American spoken by 140,000,000-odd free, idealistic and more or less human Americans, 
including all the philologians themselves, at least when they are in their cups or otherwise 
off guard’ (336). It is interesting to note that this criticism of the Linguistic Society, 
though still unfair, is far milder than that in Supplement I and in earlier editions—to say 
nothing of Mencken’s criticisms of other learned societies. 
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tion (that is, not only in phonemic structure but in the number and distribution 
of allophones) are more enduring than differences in vocabulary, that though 
the folk words of a given area may disappear, the local pronunciation-pattern 
is likely to remain. Mencken properly dismisses as absurd the notion that the 
American climate is responsible for dialect differences, but seems to give too 
much credit to Noah Webster as a linguistic influence—for instance in pre- 
serving the secondary stress of such words as secretary. He contrasts the posi- 
tion of British Received Standard as a prestigious class-dialect with the failure 
of any counterpart to arise in this country, and emphasizes the extent to which 
what he calls General American has gained favor as a model of usage. He 
discusses some of the systems used for indicating pronunciation-differences, and 
suggests that intonation-patterns may be the easiest means of identifying dia- 
lects. In his discussion of the vowels and consonants he works in terms of the 
conventional alphabet instead of using the simpler approach in terms of pho- 
nemics;* he seems to magnify unnecessarily the difficulties in using a phonetic or 
phonemic alphabet.* After indicating roughly the distribution of the three 
principal dialects which he distinguishes—Eastern, Southern, and ‘General 
American’’—he discusses briefly some of the more important national and 
regional studies, and follows with a state-by-state inventory of recorded local 
speech peculiarities and research that has been done on them, concluding with 
some mention of the English used in foreign-language settlement areas and a 
fairly long discussion of Negro speech. In no part of this inventory does he 
confine himself to phonological items, but brings in vocabulary and grammar 
wherever information is available. The contrast between, say, the long treat- 
ment given to Virginia and the brief paragraph about Michigan indicates how 
uneven has been the investigation of local dialects so far, and now much more 
work needs to be done. Naturally the studies discussed are not all of the 
same value—in particular, Mencken seems to give more weight to Cleanth 
Brooks’ study than it deserves*—but with few exceptions he mentions every- 
thing of significance.’ 


3 The quotations from Robert Bridges and Leroy T. Laase (71) are essentially in pho- 
nemic terms. Among suggestions for revising the alphabet of the IPA, Mencken does not 
include Bloch and Trager’s Tables for a system of phonetic description (New Haven, 1940) 
or the modified version offered in their Outline of linguistic analysis 22 (Baltimore, 1942). 

4 An adequate phonemic alphabet for English would require no more than 33 letters 
(nine vowels at most and 24 consonants), with a few marks for stress, intonation, and 
possibly juncture. 

5 Kurath has shown that the Northern type, spreading from western New England, and 
the Midland types, spreading from Pennsylvania, divide the Great Lakes Basin, and that 
the Midland types include much of the territory traditionally regarded as Southern. The 
lexical evidence for these conclusions is to be found in his Word geography of the eastern 
United States, to be published by the University of Michigan Press in 1949. 

6 The Alabama-Georgia dialect in relation to the provincial dialects of Great Britain 
(Louisiana State University Studies, No. 20; Baton Rouge, 1935). Brooks compares 
forms found in the Uncle Remus stories of Joel Chandler Harris and forms recorded by 
L. W. Payne Jr. in A word list from east Alabama (Dialect Notes 2.279-328 [1908]) with 
forms listed in the English dialect grammar of Joseph Wright. Even if the dialect imitated 
by Harris were the same as that recorded by Payne—and Harris was brought up in eastern, 
not western Georgia—the fact would remain that eastern Alabama is a recently populated 
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The chapter on spelling is of only marginal interest to linguists, but through- 
out it Mencken has stressed the operation of social and cultural forces. It 
contains a good brief sketch of the development of the Merriam-Webster dic- 
tionaries,® discusses a few of the differences between British and American ortho- 
graphic practices, and gives a fairly detailed summary of the various schemes 
that have been devised during the past thirty years for reforming English spell- 
ing, with a few asides on similar attempts for other languages. Most of these 
attempts failed; the notable exceptions are the romanization of Turkish under 
Ataturk and the simplification of the Russian alphabet under the Soviet govern- 
ment—two administrations that had no need to worry about public opinion in 
general, or in particular about a large literate population accustomed to an 
older system. In contrast, none of the schemes proposed for reforming English 
spelling has made any great headway; for literacy is normal in our culture, 
and readers and printers accustomed to the conventions of English orthography, 
with all their absurdities, shun any drastic change. An interesting small-scale 
example of the pressure of a cultural pattern is cited from Faréese, where an 
early alphabet, theoretically phonetic, was replaced by one similar to that of 
Icelandic (312). 

Chapter IX, The common speech, like the corresponding chapter in the 1936 
edition, assumes in general that folk-grammar is relatively uniform throughout 
the United States—an assumption contradicted by Atwood’s recent investiga- 
tion of verb-forms in the folk speech of the Eastern United States.? Mencken 
summarizes the recent efforts of linguists—S. A. Leonard, Pooley, Barnes, 
Fries, Marckwardt. ““:rme, and Sturtevant among them—to bring the study and 
teaching of grammar into closer relation to the actual facts of cultivated usage 
than was the practice during the vogue of the normative tradition typified by 
Richard Grant White. He skilfully draws upon the arguments of linguists 
that such forms as the double negative, ain’t, and I seen him are undesirable in 
standard colloquial English, not because they are ‘incorrect grammar’ but be- 
cause they connote an inferior social status. He brings in evidence to refute 
the old charge that European peasant dialects or languages in non-literate cul- 
tures have vocabularies of only a few hundred words.’ Besides discussing the 
controversial Southern use of you-all—inconclusively, as is inevitable in any 
discussion not based upon a mass of controlled data—he points out that such 





tertiary settlement-area with a population of mixed origins, so that an examination of its 
dialect for possible sources in the British Isles would seem to be of little value. 

7 Among the omissions are Bloch and Trager, Outline of linguistic analysis (Baltimore, 
1942); Trager and Bloch, The syllabic phonemes of English, Lg. 17.223-46 (1941); Jane 
Daddow Hawkins, The speech of Chepachet, R. I. (Master’s thesis, Brown University, 
1935) and The dialect of the Hudson Valley (Doctoral diss., ibid., 1940); and Henry Lee 
Smith Jr.’s popular radio presentation Where are you from? (Mutual Network, 1939-42). 

8 Mencken’s list of rivals of the Webster dictionaries does not include the American 
college dictionary (New York, 1947). 

® A summary of Atwood’s still unpublished monograph was presented at the Linguistic 
Institute in August 1948. 

10 Early in 1948, a professor of speech at a midwestern university told a convention of 
dairymen that the vocabulary of many rural Americans was only about a thousand words. 
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forms as it’s me and who did you see? have won acceptance on all except the most 
formal or finicky levels of usage." 

Chapter X, on proper names, provides some of the most entertaining reading 
for the layman, but little of direct interest to the linguist. The emphasis is 
again on the operation of cultural processes: immigrants from non-English- 
speaking countries replace their names with English ones, shorten them, or make 
minor changes to fit them into the phonemic and orthographic patterns of 
American English. Conversely, since Italian names have become familiar to 
native Americans, recent immigrants from Italy are less likely than earlier ones 
to change their names; and European and American Jews migrating to Palestine, 
where modern Hebrew is the official language, often adopt Hebrew names. The 
popularity of saints’ names and later of Old Testament names attests the part- 
that religion has played in our culture; both types have become relatively less . 
popular with the increasing secularization of the last century. The popularity 
of nicknames as given names, especially for boys, and the seemingly contrary 
tendency to give exotic and fanciful names to girls—both practices most com- 
mon in the Southwest—arise from the cultural situation: with a short, informal 
name a man, especially a politician, can avoid the charge of standoffishness; on 
the other hand, the unusual name is favored for 2 woman as a symbol of the 
elegance and refinement to which, by the advertising standards of a mass-pro- 
duction era, all women are presumed to be entitled. The section on place- 
names gives a fair appraisal of the virtues and shortcomings of the U. S. Board 
on Geographical Names and indicates, by states, what local research has been 
done. Practices in naming telephone exchanges, apartment-houses and hotels, 
restaurants, bungalows, trains and Pullman cars, merchant and naval vessels, 
churches, race-horses, and newspapers are also discussed, and the chapter ends 
with a few pages on the nicknames for states and their inhabitants. 

The final chapter, on American slang, indicates two origins: the effort to 
achieve novelty of expression (manifest in the language of newspaper columnists 
and radio comedians), and the occupational jargon of various activities, legiti- 
mate or criminal (slang, it must be remembered, was originally a designation of 
criminal jargon). As some of these activities, for instance those related to the 
automobile and the airplane, become a part of everyday experience, some of the 
slang comes into general and even standard use. Increasing specialization, as 
our culture has grown increasingly complex, has led to the multiplication of such 
jargons, some of them growing naturally, others (as that of baseball) fostered by 
those who write about the activity. A number of short specimen glossaries are 
given as examples of occupational slang; and the origin of many terms, particu- 
larly such World War II items as GJ and jeep, is discussed in some detail. 

Not only Mencken’s awareness of language as a social instrument, his clarity 
and facility of expression, and his liberal acknowledgment of sources, but also 
many observations on details indicate his appreciation of the principles and 
some of the problems of linguistics, especially in relation to American English. 

1 However, Mencken does not formally state the conclusion that in modern colloquial 


English the form of the pronoun is determined by its position in the sentence: J and who 
occur before a verb, me and whom occur after a verb or preposition. 
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Thus, he emphasizes the relative social homogeneity of the English-speaking 
population of the American colonies (7-11, 20).% He notes the absurdities in 
the standards of ‘correct diction’ proposed by many departments of speech, 
especially that of Columbia University (17, 26, 33); the fact that British pronun- 
ciations are most affected among people suffering from social insecurity (20-4); 
the persistence of the tendency in English to shift the primary stress to the initial 
syllable of a word (47-8, 250); and the importance of studying intonation, stress, 
pitch, and vowel length as well as the quality of vowels and consonants (54-60). 
He points out the greater frequency in the South than elsewhere of /-in/ rather 
than /-ip/ as the ending of the present participle (91); the difference in vowel 
quality, in most Southern dialects, between the stressed syllabic in eye and that 
in father (125); and for the Philadelphia area—the chief Atlantic seaboard focus 
for this change—the loss of initial /h-/ in such words as wheelbarrow (203, 209). 
He recognizes that stress and vowel quality are criteria determining whether 
compounds should be written as one word (324); that multidialectalism, shifting 
from standard to folk forms according to the audience, is very common (347); 
and that snobbery toward folk speech, especially toward its grammatical forms, 
is strongest among the group just removed from the folk (846). His own preju- 
dices are frankly expressed, and are responsible for the pungent epithets with 
which he salts his allusions to such varied topics as Columbia Teachers College,’® 
Richard Grant White,'* President Roosevelt and the New Deal,” the use of the 
syllabic of father in such words as dance and ask,'* the aping of British pronun- 


18 Most of the settlers who came from the British Isles were of the rising middle class’ 
with both aristocracy and peasantry scantily represented. See Carl Bridenbaugh, Cities 
in the wilderness (New York, 1938). 

13 A detailed statement must await the editing of the materials collected for the lin- 
guistic atlases of the Great Lakes Basin, the Middle Atlantic States, and the South Atlantic 
States. It is my impression, however, that in South Carolina and Georgia /-in/ is usual 
even for cultured speakers, while in Michigan even old-fashioned informants favor /-in/. 

14 An earlier reference (107) partially contradicts this observation. It is a commonplace, 
however, that many educated Southerners—especially political figures like the late Huey 
Long and Eugene Talmadge—automatically revert to folk dialect when addressing a folk 
audience. 

18 ‘The wizards of Teachers College, Columbia, began supplanting it [Webster’s Spelling 
book] with spellers of their own’ (5); ‘[the apostrophe] has been dropped from the title of 
Teacher’s College, Columbia, the Lhasa of American pedagogy’ (325) ; ‘the more intelligent 
inquirers—most of them not pedagogues, but philologians’ (336). 

16 ‘He had no training in philology, but was a very cocksure fellow, and did not hesitate 
to pit his opinions against those of such authorities as William D. Whitney. During the 
Civil War he served gallantly as a Federal jobholder in New York’ (23). 

17 ‘Roosevelt II, whose native speech was a somewhat marked form of the Harvard- 
Hudson Valley dialect, toned it down with similar discretion when he spoke to his lieges, 
and his caressing rayon voice did the rest’ (45). 

18 ‘The broad Southern a is now losing ground even in Tidewater Virginia, but is holding 
out better among the women than among the men’ (74). Field experience seems to indicate 
that in every social class women preserve relatively fewer folk forms, lexical or grammatical, 
than their husbands and brothers. 
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ciation,”® English departments,” textbooks of composition,2" the Modern Lan- 
guage Association,” military bureaucracy,” and the cultural backwardness of 
the Middle West and the inland South. Though a sophisticated reader may 
become surfeited, these Menckenisms generally serve to hold his attention. 

Of course there are points to which a linguist should raise objections. In 
particular, Mencken seems not to understand fully one of the principles of 
dialect lexicography: that the dialect of an individual or of a locality includes 
not only the words peculiar to that person or place, but words which that person 
or place shares with other persons or places—that before a word can be identified 
with any region or class, its occurrence must be recorded wherever it is found. 
Moreover, it is doubtful if Americans have been as ‘conscious’ of pronunciation 
as Mencken suggests (5-6). Tidewater Southern is far from uniform, but like 
Tidewater New England is extremely complex: Norfolk, Wilmington, and 


19 ‘Tt is a strange fact that a man born and bred to this dialect [New York City] later 
became one of the most adept practitioners of Oxford English known to linguistic pathology. 
He was William Joyce, who alarmed the English during World War II in the character of 
Lord Haw Haw’ (193). 

20 Quoting from I. E. Clark’s study of Ring Lardner: ‘The language of the English teach- 
ers, enforced by the psychology of the Department of Education, only confused him’ (333). 

31 ‘The enormous proliferation of public-schools produced a heavy demand for text- 
books of grammar, and nearly all of them were written by incompetents who simply followed 
the worst English models’ (334). 

2 ‘When the Modern Language Association was launched at the new Johns Hopkins in 
1883 it met a fate even more grisly [than that of the American Philological Association], 
for the young college professors who flocked into it passed over the living language with a 
few sniffs and threw all their energies into flatulent studies of the influence of Lamb on 
Hazlitt, the dates of forgotten plays of the Seventeenth Century, the changes made by 
Donne, Skelton and Cowper in the texts of forgotten poems, and such-like pseudo-intel- 
lectual gymnastics’ (335-6). 

23 ‘The papers published by soldiers during World War II—not the official papers edited 
by Army press-agents, but those produced by soldiers on their own’ (596). ‘During the 
war a naval officer of rank and fancy suggested that leatherteat be substituted [as a designa- 
tion for a woman Marine], but this stroke of genius was frowned on by the High Com- 
mand’ (779). 

24 The inland South is called ‘the Get-Right-with-God-Country’ (328) and ‘the Bible 
and Bilbo country’ (639). In answering A. W. Read’s explanation of the pronunciation of 
Missouri as Missoura as due to ‘the disinclination of the carnivora of a proud and once 
bloodthirsty state to let it pass under a name which suggests a diminutive’, Mencken 
observes that Read ‘overlooks the unchallenged presence of the same diminutive in Mis- 
sisstppt, one of the least infantile names on the American map, and in the names or pet- 
names of such testosteronic towns as Boise, Idaho; Tulsy, Okla.; Hickory, N. C., and Corpus 
Christi, Texas’ (544). ‘Kentucky has also been called the Hemp Siate, ... not because of the 
activity of its busy and accomplished hangmen, but because it produced large crops of 
hemp’ (628). ‘... since the Scopes trial at Dayton in 1925 it [Tennessee] has been called 
the Monkey State with painful frequency, and will probably be a long time living down that 
derisive designation. The effort to repeal natural selection by law made the State ridicu- 
lous throughout the world, and its civilized minority has suffered severely from its ensuing 
ill fame’ (639). 

2% See Kurath’s preface to Phyllis Jones Nixon, A glossary of Virginia words (Publica- 
tions of the American Dialect Society, No. 5, 1946). 
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Charleston, to mention only a few, are distinctive types (14, 122). The dis- 
cussion of the Army Language Program (if it warrants a place in this book at all) 
is entirely too brief: Mencken does not mention the summary in Fortune,” 
pays too much attention to Cross’s embittered attack (67), mentions none of the 
articles written by linguists participating in the program, and—what is par- 
ticularly to the point—says nothing about the Army manuals devised for teaching 
English to foreigners. 

Many objections can be made from a linguistic viewpoint to particular state- 
ments. Mall, Albany, and Raleigh are poor examples of the so-called ‘broad a’, 
since all three are very commonly pronounced with a rounded vowel or diph- 
thong (75). The syllabic of hearth is often of the phonemic types /ar, oh, ay/, 
in standard as well as in folk speech (79). Forehead is usually /farid, férid/ 
in the South (95), and Wednesday is everywhere /wénzdiy,-déy/ except in ex- 
tremely affected speech or in the natural speech of a few individuals (96). The 
initial cluster /sr-/ in shrink and shrimp is not only almost universal in the 
South but common elsewhere too (98). The arrangement of linguistic entries 
on the maps of the Linguistic Atlas of New England, in spite of Mencken’s 
misunderstanding, does indicate the social status of the informants, and detailed 
information is of course available in the Handbook of the Linguistic Geography 
of New England (111). The so-called ‘illiterate’ forms /ké%t/ catch, /sdysiy/ 
saucy (of a child’s manners), and /nékid/ naked are forms that I regularly use; 
I have recorded /réné/ rinse from cultivated Southern speakers, and /giwmz/ 
gums from fairly well educated speakers in Michigan (120). The form /grfyziy/ 
greasy not only is normal for all classes of Southerners, but is used by many 
speakers in the New York and the Philadelphia areas and generally in the sec- 
tions of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois south of a line roughly following 
Parallel 40 (122-3). To label the ‘Egypt’ section the ‘most interesting’ dialect 
area in Illinois seems to betray a preference for the strange over the normal (139). 
Such locutions as J live over to Wayne Avenue are by no means confined to Chicago 
(141); they are found in Atlas field records from both New England and the 
South Atlantic states. Pronunciations of the type /tlés, dl@s/ not only are 
not ‘incredible’ but are not confined to New York State (184). Tote ‘carry’, 
though most frequent in the South, appears often in the Linguistic Atlas of New 
England; the earliest occurrence recorded by the OED is from New England in 
the 17th century, and tote road still occurs in northern lumbering areas; the 
verb pack ‘carry’ seems to be more common than fote in the Southern Appa- 
lachians and in Middle Tennessee (194). Philadelphia is a source, rather than 
an importer, of Southern Piedmont expressions (204); among Philadelphia 
words, Mencken does not list the most typical item, pavement ‘sidewalk’. Dry- 
land frog ‘toad’, green beans ‘string beans’, and homemade cheese ‘cottage cheese’ 
are not exclusively Virginian, nor did Mrs. Nixon imply that they are, as 
Mencken says (231). That Tagalog ‘has made little more actual process [in 
the Philippines] than Gaelic in Ireland’ (243) seems doubtful, in view of the 
several million persons who speak it as their native language. Systematic 
simplified spelling would not ‘vastly multiply homophones’ (292), but would 


*6 Science comes to languages, Fortune 30.2.133-5, 236-40 (August 1944). 
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merely indicate them: a common confusion of writing with language. Mencken’s 
observation that the sounds indicated by ch in German licht and loch are different 
is good phonetics but probably bad phonemics: in German the distinction is 
automatic, just like the Piedmont Virginian’s distinction between the diphthongs 
of house and houses or of rice and rise. A lack of distinction between the pro- 
nunciations of bawd and bored, whore and haw, source and sauce (356) would 
seem as strange to Bostonians and Charlestonians as to Middle-Westerners, 
even though the former have no postvocalic /r/.2” Zdenka, listed among the 
weird names bestowed on girls (492), is a good Serbo-Croatian name. Cuffy 
and Cuff (518) still survive as racial labels and salutations among the Negroes 
of the Charleston area.”* There is a reasonable doubt whether the surviving 
American Indian languages have changed as much in the last three centuries 
and a half as English or Spanish (527).2 Finally, the rather loose organization 
of the book almost inevitably leads to a certain amount of repetition and padding. 
Yet, summing up all these objections, what do we find they amount to? 
Simply that Mencken’s knowledge does not equal the knowledge of all spe- 
cialists in American English combined, and that—approaching the subject 
originally as a layman—he has not completely mastered all the principles of 
linguistic science, particularly of phonemic analysis and linguistic geography, 
two aspects of linguistics where there is still controversy among linguists.” 
It is not necessary to apologize for these defects. No professional linguist has ever 
attempted a study of American English on as large a scale or dealing with as 
many ramifications as Mencken’s; every linguist who has taken the trouble to 
communicate with Mencken has found him ready to accept information, sug- 
gestions, and criticism, to examine new findings and new methods, and to 
encourage the investigation of special topics. Throughout, Mencken has con- 
sistently argued for the descriptive rather than the normative approach to lan- 
guage study; he has consistently treated the language spoken in this country as 
a record of the manifold and varied activities of the American people. If 
today it is a little easier than it was thirty years ago to persuade teachers of 
English that grammar should be taught according to the way the English lan- 
guage actually works, if today linguists and laymen alike are becoming increas- 
ingly aware that linguistics is a social science and that the study of linguistic 
phenomena must be correlated with that of other social and cultural activities, 
a considerable part of the credit must be given to the labor which Mencken has 
put into his study of the American language. 
Raven I. McDavip Jr., Linguistic Atlas 
of the United States and Canada 


27 See Hans Kurath, Mourning and morning, Studies for William A. Read 166-73 (Baton 
Rouge, 1940). 

28 See item no. 69.3 in field record no. 213.N2 in the Linguistic atlas of the South Atlantic 
States. 

29 See Eugene A. Nida, Linguistic interludes 121 (Glendale, Calif., 1947). 

30 The ‘neolinguistic’ school, building on the theories of the late Matteo Bartoli, consider 
dialect geography from an entirely different point of view from that of American dialect 
geographers. See Robert A. Hall Jr., Bartoli‘s ‘neolinguistica’, Lg. 22.273-83 (1946); 
Giuliano Bonfante, The neolinguistic position, Lg. 23.344-75 (1947). 
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Juraksamojedische Volksdichtung. Collected and edited by T. LEHTISALO. 
(Suomalais-ugrilaisen Seuran Toimituksia [Mémoires de la Société Finno- 
ougrienne], Vol. 90.) Pp. xii + 616. Helsinki: Suomalais-ugrilainen 
Seura, 1947. 


The Yurak folk tales in this volume were gathered during two field trips among 
the Samoyedes in 1911-12 and 1914. Lehtisalo is the third in a succession of 
major Finnish linguists who have made available firsthand knowledge about 
the Samoyedes. 

The first was M. A. Castrén, whose journeys to northeastern Russia and north- 
ern Siberia in 1841-44 and to Siberia in 1845-49 form one of the best known 
episodes of Finno-Ugric linguistics. Beginning his research doubtful of the 
relationship between Samoyede and Finno-Ugric, Castrén soon became convinced 
of the existence of a Uralic language family and began to gather materials with 
tireless energy. His travels took him first to the Samoyedes living in the 
Arkhangelsk area and farther to the northeast in the areas of Mezen and 
Pustozersk. From there he went south to Ust Tsylma; but because of the hos- 
tility of the inhabitants he left shortly for Isma and then for Kolva, where, 
besides studying Samoyede, he wrote his Zyrean grammar. In November 1843 
he crossed the Urals to Obdursk, whence he returned home the following year 
because of ill health. 

After eight months he journeyed again to Siberia, visiting first the Ugric 
Ostyaks along the Irtysh River and their Samoyede neighbors, the Forest 
Yuraks. Then he headed east toward central Siberia, and his work became 
increasingly feverish in tempo. At Narym, Tomsk, Jeniseisk, and far north- 
ward up the Yenissei River at Suruchansk, Dudinka, Plachina, and Chantaika, 
he studied four of the five main Samoyede dialects—Ostyak Samoyede, Yurak, 
Tavgi, and Yenisei Samoyede. Early in 1847 he went south to the vicinity of 
Lake Baikal near Mongolia, where besides studying Tatar, Tungus, and Burjat 
he briefly investigated Kamassian, which belongs to the once-great fifth main 
dialect branch of the Samoyede family. 

The abundant materials that Castrén gathered were still in manuscript form 
at the time of his death in 1852. His Grammatik der samojedischen Sprachen 
(St. Petersburg, 1854) and Wérterverzeichnisse aus den samojedischen Sprachen 
(St. Petersburg, 1855) appeared under the editorship of Anton Schiefner. To 
the latter work are appended two Yurak hero-songs (311-38), four Ostyak 
Samoyede hero-songs (340-69), and four unclassified Ostyak Samoyede songs 
(369-72). Since the folk tales that appeared in the volume edited by Schiefner 
were but a small part of what Castrén had collected, Lehtisalo published in 1940 
the volume Samojedische Volksdichtung: Gesammelt von M. A. Castrén 
(Suomalais-ugrilaisen Seuran Toimituksia, Vol. 83). Plans have been made by 
the Finnisch-ugrische Gesellschaft for the publication of other Castrén manu- 
scripts now in the library of the University of Helsinki. 

Kai Donner, the second of the three Samoyede investigators, visited Siberia 
in 1911-13 and again in 1914. His first journey lasted twenty months and 
covered over 7800 kilometers in the wastes of Siberia. He went as far south as 
the village of Abalakova near the Sayan Mountains, where he ‘rediscovered’ the 
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pitifully small remnants of the Kamassians whom Castrén had visited. He 
travelled northward to the mouth of the Yenisei where it empties into the gulf 
north of the Arctic circle. He worked along the Ob and the Tas Rivers studying 
among the Ostyak Samoyedes, the Tavgi, the Yenisei Samoyedes, and the 
Yuraks. 

On the completion of his journey Donner spent one year in Finland and then 
revisited the Kamassians. He found only eight elderly speakers who had a 
full command of their Samoyede mother tongue. The main result of this journey 
was the Kamassisches Worterbuch nebst Sprachproben and Hauptziigen der 
Grammatik, edited and published by A. J. Joki (Lexica Societatis Fennougricae, 
Vol. 8; Helsinki, 1944). But perhaps Donner’s chief linguistic work is his 
Uber die anlautenden labialen Spiranten und Verschlusslaute im Samojedischen 
und Uralischen (SUST, Vol. 49; Helsinki, 1920). Here for the first time in Uralic 
research, materials from Samoyede are presented in accordance with the demands 
of modern linguistic methods. Also important to Samoyede investigators is 
Donner’s Samojedische Wéorterverzeichnisse (SUST, Vol. 44; Helsinki, 1912), 
which gathers into one volume the otherwise almost inaccessible Samoyede 
word lists published in various countries. 

Chronologically, Lehtisalo’s two field trips among the Samoyedes coincided 
closely with Donner’s. Geographically, Lehtisalo worked west of the area 
covered by Donner. Lehtisalo’s first trip was to the Tundra Yuraks along the 
Arctic Ocean between Mezen and the Gulf of Tas. His second was to the Forest 
Yuraks in the Tobolsk and middle Ob areas. Here Donner and Lehtisalo met 
in September 1914 and for several days made observations together among the 
Forest Yuraks. 

The two Yurak peoples visited by Lehtisalo differ in their economic pursuits. 
The Tundra Yuraks are reindeer breeders and live a nomadic life; the Forest 
Yuraks in the Tobolsk area live largely by fishing and small-game hunting, al- 
though farther north along the Nadym and Pur Rivers they have fairly large 
reindeer herds. All Yuraks live in tents and have a primitive culture. The 
European Yuraks are nominal Christians, but in their illiterate state they have 
scarcely any idea of the Christian faith. The Yuraks of the Tobolsk area are 
for the most part unbaptized, despite the fact that many of them live in the 
vicinity of Russian churches. 

Lehtisalo’s collection comprises 285 texts divided by subject matter as follows: 
creation myths (1-37), fairy tales about the genesis of spirits (38-56), a fairy 
song about the genesis of a spirit (57-64), stories and tales about animals (65-71), 
stories and fairy tales (72-9), nursery tales (80-4), jokes (85-90), contests 
between men and giants (91-113), the son of the little mother (114-47), shaman 
and fairy stories (147-71), shaman and fairy songs (172-212), spook songs 
(213-4), fairy tales about heroes (214-91), narrative songs (292-346), narrative 
songs of lament (347-468), spells (469-546), prayers (547-50), songs of intoxica- 
tion (551-91), and riddles (592-607). 

The author lists twenty-nine informants, twenty-five among the Tundra 
Yuraks and four among the Forest Yuraks. These informants were of both 
sexes; their ages are indicated only by descriptive terms, since the informants 
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themselves never knew their own age. They were most easily hired among the 
very poor, who had generally come from various areas to settle on the outskirts 
of villages. This factor added to the already serious problem of transcribing 
dialects that often were not uniform even in the same tent, since the wife was 
always taken from a different sib. 

The transcription technique employed by the author is phonetic, in accordance 
with the system proposed by E. N. Setalé (Finnisch-ugrische Forschungen, 
Vol. 1, 1901). Complete German translations accompany the texts. That a 
phonemic transcription system would have been desirable becomes painfully 
obvious in the author’s own remarks about some of the problems he encountered. 
Thus, he found that the distinction between long and semi-long vowels often 
became indistinct in casual speech, and palatalization in rapid speech was often 
reduced to a point where it could no longer be detected. The use of a phonemic 
system would not only have painlessly obviated such difficulties but would have 
made needless a multitude of diacritical marks and inverted letters. 

‘The author’s original plan to prepare a motif-index was given up in the face 
of the realization that in this field the time for comparative work has not yet 
arrived. Of the five main dialect branches of Samoyede only Yurak has been 
subjected to a thorough investigation. The folk tales of the Yenisei Samoyedes 
and the Tavgi are still completely unknown; from Ostyak Samoyede there 
exist but scattered texts (Samojedische Volksdichtung: Gesammelt von M. A. 
Castrén 305-43). From the now extinct Sayan there are only a few folk tales 
in Donner’s Kamassisches Wérterbuch (85-100, 197-8). Moreover, a complete 
collection of materials from the Ugric Ostyaks, the neighbors of the Samoyedes, 
is also needed. 

Lehtisalo’s other important publications on Yurak are Uber den Vokalismus 
der ersten Silbe im Jurak-samojedischen (SUST, Vol. 56; Helsinki, 1927) and 
Entwurf einer Mythologie der Jurak-Samojeden (SUST, Vol. 53; Helsinki, 1924). 

Anton N. Nyercss, Indiana University 


La géographie linguistique en Chine: Nécessité d’une nouvelle méthode 
pour |’étude linguistique du chinois. By Wiiiem A. Grooragrs, C.I.C.M. 
(Part 1, La méthode de la géographie linguistique = Monumenta Serica 
8.103-66 [1943]; Part 2, Une frontiére dialectale dans le nord-est du Chansi, 
id. 10.389-426 [1945].) Peking: Henri Vetch, 1943 and 1945. 


Father Grootaers shows himself a worthy representative of his organization 
when, adopting the very long view, he champions a linguistic survey of China. 
He seems well acquainted with the work done along these lines in France, Ger- 
many, and the United States and Canada, and if all other things were equal 
there is reason to suppose that we should in the very near future begin to have 
a series of fascicles giving us data from specific areas in the Middle Kingdom. 
The present publication gives us a mere sampling of material gathered at a 
point on China’s northern frontier. Today, however, China is prostrate in 
political chaos, hence there is no perceivable prospect of acquiring the national 
funds indispensable for training a personnel and carrying out the survey. For 
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the present Father Grootaers and his missionary colleagues may carry on, but 
they would probably be the first to call their efforts and results a mere pailful 
as compared with the ocean of effort to be expended and results to be tabulated. 
The Linguistic Survey of China must perforce await that future Golden Age 
when China will have emerged from the dynastic struggle and be well along 
with any social and cultural evolutions which seem inevitable. Today all but 
the optimists dream of the Greek Kalends as the only foreseeable date for the 
beginning of such a millennium on a nation-wide scale. 

It is inconceivable to the present reviewer that any person deserving the name 
of linguist should not be a believer in well-organized and well-conducted lin- 
guistic surveys, for they provide the worker of the present with facts and estab- 
lish a criterion and a whole wealth of comparative material for our descendants 
a century or more in the future. I believe that the planners and leaders of such 
surveys have the approval and, in so far as possible, the enthusiastic support 
of all students of language. Yet it is characteristic of all enterprise to decry 
and even condemn its predecessors and supposed competitors; it is characteristic 
of the new to attempt to abolish the old. If then the proponents of areal lin- 
guistics, the experts in linguistic surveys, the Neolinguists wish to cast (Indo- 
European) comparative philology upon the dung-heap, it is because they are 
suffering from an acute case of ‘youthitis’. (Let him who believes that he 
never had it be the first to blush!) We must, therefore, take time to remind 
ourselves and our survey friends that (a) the comparative philologists are treat- 
ing languages in a relatively static form and with a widely separated geographic 
distribution; and that (b) the Neolinguists are dealing with dynamic language 
from a highly restricted geographical area. It is time for both camps to acknowl- 
edge openly that the differences in the types of material ought to call for differ- 
ences in techniques and in the stressed results. The comparative philologist 
was so impressed by his phonetic laws that he tended to acknowledge the non- 
conformist material in a mere whisper; but I must say that my own teachers did 
always acknowledge this non-conformist material. I do not doubt that many 
were so carried away by their reconstructions of Primitive Indo-European that, 
despite the asterisks, they forgot that the reconstructions were hypothetical. 
Personally, I must admit that it is all to the good to have the Neolinguists remind 
us of this weakness and quote Meillet from our own midst.! 


1A. Meillet, Introduction 4 l’étude comparative des langues indo-européennes® (Paris’ 
1922): ‘Ce principe [constance des lois phonétiques] a provoqué dés l’abord de vives discus- 
sions, et la valeur théorique n’en pourra étre enti¢rement déterminée que le jour ot la nature 
exacte et les causes des changements phonétiques auront été reconnues. Mais il était en 
gros conforme aux faits observés dans le développement des langues modernes (romanes, 
germaniques, slaves, etc.) et notamment des parlers locaux, des patois, vrai dans l’ensemble 
et trés propre 4 servir de régle de méthode: il a dominé toutes les recherches faites depuis, 
et méme ceux des linguistes qui, comme M. Schuchardt, font des réserves sur sa portée 
théorique |’appliquent en pratique; les travaux od il n’en est pas constamment tenu compte 
sont négligeables.’ (424) ‘Par cela méme que l’histoire des idiomes indo-euro péens 
n’apparait plus comme une décadence, et que |’importance des innovations propres 4 
chaque langue se révéle égale ou supérieure 4 celle des pertes, il ne suffit plus de décrire le 
systéme indo-européen et de montrer ce que sont devenus sur chaque domaine les éléments 
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When tempted to draw and quarter the Neogrammatici and the highly 
regulated comparative philology which they created, the Neolinguists would 
do well to halt for a time and become students of history. The Neogrammatici 
constituted a desperately needed revolution against the whimsical and fanciful 
comparative study of language which had preceded them. Working upon the 
same static materials as their predecessors, they did bring order out of hysterical 
confusion. They proved that the materials fell into families; they formulated 
the noted sound-changes; they recognized exceptions to the formulations and 
attributed them to possible known or unknown analogies and taboos. It is 
typical of experts, however, to feel a certain omnipotence. Having been so 
successful over relatively static linguistic materials, the comparative philologist 
has desired, I suppose, to direct the work with dynamic linguistic materials. 
It is time, then, for the two groups to see one another in a true perspective. The 
Neolinguist would do well to strive toward a formulation of his results which 
would approximate the objectivity of comparative philology, even though he 
does seem to need a sort of calculus as compared with the arithmetic of the 
comparative philologist. Given the results obtained by the Neolinguist, the 
comparative philologist ought to be able to bring more intimately into his pur- 
view the previously non-conformist materials of the static languages. Father 
Grootaers is conscious of this problem and, I believe, sees some such analysis 
as I have just given, but so frequently does he blow alternately hot and cold in 
the controversy that it is impossible for the reviewer to quote him. 





de ce systéme: chacune des langues présente 4 chacun des moments de son histoire un 
systéme original qu’il est nécessaire de décrire et dont il faut expliquer la formation dans 
son ensemble. Il appartient & la grammaire comparée de montrer par quelles voies le 
systéme indo-européen s’est transformé sur chaque domaine en un systéme nouveau; et 
l’on ne peut prendre une idée de l’originalité de ces systémes qu’en en suivant |’évolution 
depuis le début de |’époque historique, en observant dans les parlers actuels les particu- 
larités subtiles de la langue vivante et en éclairant par la les obscurités des faits qu’attestent 
les textes écrits du passé.’ (433-4) ‘On déméle peu & peu les actions et réactions multiples 
et complexes qui sont dues aux événements historiques; et l’on voit de mieux en mieux 
combien on est loin de la réalité quand on cherche & expliquer les faits d’un parler donné 
dans l’hypothése simpliste que ce parler résulterait de la transmission ininterrompue de 
la langue indo-européenne & travers la série des générations jusqu’é |’époque historique. 
L’établissement de réseaux serrés de faits locaux dans les atlas linguistiques, et surtout 
l’Atlas linguistique des parlers frangais de MM. Gilliéron et Edmont, a montré que 
l’influence de certains parlers centraux, et surtout des langues communes, esi immense; 
l’autonomie des développements locaux ne peut plus étre supposée & priori, et le réle de 
l’emprunt apparait beaucoup plus grand qu’on ne se l’imaginait. [I] faut déterminer 
exactement les conditions dans lesquelles s’est transmis chaque mot, chaque forme.’ (435) 

One might say that there has also been a tendency to forget what Karl Brugmann wrote 
in 1904 (Kurze vergleichende Grammatik der indogermanischen Sprachen 41): ‘Die Laut- 
gesetze sind nur empirische Gesetze und zwar solche, bei denen psychologische Momente 
mitbestimmend sind. Wenn man ihnen, wie es in den letzten Jahrzehnten oft geschehen 
ist, ausdriicklich Ausnahmslosigkeit oder Allgemeingiltigkeit zugesprochen hat, so durfte 
damit nicht gemeint sein, dass die Gesetze, denen das lautliche Geschehen unterworfen 
ist, von andrer Art seien als die Gesetze, auf denen sonstiges sprachliches oder iiberhaupt 
menschliches Geschehen beruht.’ 

I get the impression that much of the Neolinguists’ criticism of the comparative philolo- 
gists is based on second- or third-hand information. 
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To return now to our sheep, Father Grootaers is conscious of undertaking 
and proposing something new in China: a survey of Chinese as actually spoken 
by the mass of the people, which means the illiterates.2 Of old certainly, and 
perhaps even today in so-called Nationalist circles, it would have been difficult, 
not to say impossible, to find support for such a program, because learned projects 
have tended to envisage only the learned. When, however, such a vast linguistic 
survey gets under way there ought also be some value in a comparative study 
of the varying ways in which the older texts are recited or pronounced aloud: 
this might be considered a sort of appendix to the project. 

It is true that the founder of the linguistic study of Chinese is Bernhard 
Karlgren; it is also true that, dealing primarily with static forms of the language, 
he leaned heavily upon the comparative philologists for method. He did, how- 
ever, acknowledge the need to use material drawn from the modern dialects; 
but his own time in China was limited, and we all know that the few dialect 
dictionaries are far from satisfactory. Inevitably, then, modern Chinese lin- 
guists such as Chao Yuen Ren, Li Fang-kuei, and Lo Ch’ang-p’ei—to mention 
only those whom I know personally—acknowledge inspiration from Karlgren, 
but they do not follow blindly, and when Father Grootaers has an opportunity 
to talk with them jointly or severally he will discover men who appreciate the 
need for the study of language in the dynamic state. He will find in them the 
men who would be able to head the Linguistic Survey of China on a truly national 
scale. Meanwhile, very best wishes from all of us sedentaries to Father Groot- 
aers and any group of workers that he may be able to organize! We await 
eagerly the fruits of their needed labors.‘ 

JAMES R. Ware, Harvard University 


2 Has there been any study of the backwoods communities of French Canada? Such 
places ought to provide interesting parallels both linguistic and cultural to evaluate the 
possibilities in illiterate China. 

3 Karlgren himself has always been conscious that his modern material was incomplete. 
Cf. his Etudes sur la phonologie chinoise 710: ‘Je veux souligner ici encore une fois ce que 
j’ai dit 4 la p. 230, & savoir que pour les dialectes de Honan, Chansi, Chensi, Kansou il ne 
s’agit que d’un échantillonnage. Les lecons registrées dans le dictionnaire visent au lan- 
guage d’individus, choisis par moi comme représentants typiques des dialectes en question.’ 

Karlgren’s informants were, to be sure, literate, but Father Grootaers feels that literacy 
vitiates the results. That very point is, however, one which the linguistic survey ought 
to clarify for us. Is it not possible that the vocabulary of the uncontaminated illiterate 
will prove to be so restricted as to have only a purely local value? 

4 All Sinologists will be grateful for Father Grootcers’ last note (425): ‘Il est temps, 
semble-t-il, que les missionnaires catholiques se désolidarisent de cet auteur [Léon Wieger, 
S.J.], dont l’oeuvre historique et philosophique est déparée par le dénigrement de la Chine 
et l’esprit anti-scientifique.’ 
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LEONARD BLOOMFIELD died on April 18, 1949, at the age of 62, after nearly 
three years of crippling illness. He was a signer of the Call that led to the 
founding of the Linguistic Society, and the Society’s President in 1935. 

Bloomfield was born in Chicago on April 1, 1887, the son of Sigmund and 
Carola Buber Bloomfield. His aunt was Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, a concert 
pianist of international repute; his uncle was Maurice Bloomfield, for many 
years Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in the Johns Hopkins 
University—like his nephew, one of the great figures in American linguistics, 
and the second President of the Linguistic Society. 

When Bloomfield was nine years old, his family moved to the village of Elk- 
hart Lake, Wisconsin, where his father was proprietor of a hotel. Here the boy 
lived until he was old enough to go to high school, except for two winters spent 
in Europe with his family (1898-9 and 1900-1). The village school did not 
agree with him: it came to be a standing joke in his family that he found it hard, 
and that once he failed of promotion to a higher grade—perhaps because he 
disapproved of the teaching methods in use there.? In spite of these difficulties, 
and largely as a result of his mother’s tutoring, he passed the high-school entrance 
examination required in those days and returned to Chicago to attend the North 
Division (now the Waller) School. 

In 1903 he entered Harvard College, to be graduated three years later. The 
course that he liked best and found most valuable there was the one in daily 
themes, conducted by the late Professor Charles Townsend Copeland. Because 
it forced him to put something down on paper day after day, week after week 
through the year, knowing that every careless word and every awkward sentence 
would be mercilessly exposed, this course, he used to say, taught him not only 
to write but also to think. 

At the age of nineteen, with his A.B. from Harvard, Bloomfield went to the 
University of Wisconsin to begin his graduate work and serve at the same time 
as Assistant in German. Here he met Eduard Prokosch, his senior by nine years, 
and fell at once under the spell of the older man’s personality. The meeting 
was an important event in Bloomfield’s life; for it marked the birth of his career 
as a linguist. The incident is charmingly described in Bloomfield’s obituary of 
Prokosch :* 


. In the summer of 1906 I came, fresh out of college, to Madison, to be looked over 
for an assistantship. Desiring to earn an academic living, I had developed no understand- 
ing or inclination for any branch of science. The kindly Professor Hohlfeld delegated 
Prokosch, one of his young instructors, to entertain me for the day. On a small table in 
Prokosch’s dining room there stood a dozen technical books (I seem to remember that 
Leskien’s Old Bulgarian grammar was among them) and in the interval before lunch 





1 See the obituary of Maurice Bloomfield by George M. Bolling in Lg. 4.214-7 (1928). 
2 Personal communication from Mr. Grover Bloomfield of Milwaukee. 
3 Lg. 14.311-2 (1938). 
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Prokosch explained to me their use and content. By the time we sat down to the meal, a 
matter perhaps of fifteen minutes, I had decided that I should always work in linguistics. 


After two years of teaching and study at Wisconsin, Bloomfield went to the 
University of Chicago, where he continued both activities under the direction of 
Professor Francis A. Wood. It was Wood who chose the subject for his disserta- 
tion: ‘a semasiologic differentiation in Germanic secondary ablaut’. He re- 
ceived his doctorate from the University of Chicago in 1909. On March 18 of 
the same year he had married Miss Alice Sayers of St. Louis. 

In 1913 and 1914 he further extended his knowledge of linguistics through 
study at the Universities of Leipzig and Géttingen; among the scholars with 
whom he worked in Germany were August Leskien, Karl Brugmann, and Her- 
mann Oldenberg. But in spite of the veneration in which he held these men, it 
was always Prokosch whom he called his teacher. ‘At the end of the two years 
of pupilhood [in Madison],’ he wrote,‘ ‘I knew no greater intellectual pleasure 
than to listen to Prokosch.’ 

Bloomfield’s teaching career is shown in the barest outline by the following 
dates: 1909-10, Instructor in German, University of Cincinnati; 1910-13, the 
same, University of Illinois; 1913-21, Assistant Professor of Comparative Phi- 
lology and German, University of Illinois; 1921-27, Professor of German and 
Linguistics, Ohio State University; 1927-40, Professor of Germanic Philology, 
University of Chicago; 1940-49, Sterling Professor of Linguistics, Yale Uni- 
versity. In the summer of 1925 he served as Assistant Ethnologist in the 
Canadian Department of Mines; for three summers (1938, ’39, and ’40) he was 
on the staff of the Linguistic Institute in Ann Arbor. 

At the time of his death he was a member of the following professional organ- 
izations: the Linguistic Society of America, the American Oriental Society, the 
American Philological Association, the American Ethnological Society, the 
Modern Language Association of America, the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, the Society for the Advancement of Scandinavian 
Studies, the International Phonetic Association, the American Philosophical 
Society, and the Royal Danish Academy of Science. He was also one of the 
two American members of the Comité International Permanent de Linguistes. 

Bloomfield’s scholarly writings were at first concerned with rather small 
details of Indo-European (and especially Germanic) phonology and morphology. 
But soon his interest in the larger aspects of linguistic science came to be re- 
flected in wider-ranging and more general studies. In 1914 he published his 
first inclusive survey of the field, An introduction to the study of language. His 
Tagalog texts appeared in 1917, a product of his increasingly varied research in 
languages outside the Indo-European orbit; and five years later, in a review of 
Michelson’s work on Fox, he wrote the first of his many contributions to the de- 
scriptive and comparative study of the Algonquian languages. 

Bloomfield’s masterpiece is unquestionably his book Language, published in 
1933: a work without an equal as an exposition and synthesis of linguistic sci- 
ence. He called it, in the Preface (vii), ‘a revision of the author’s Introduction 


«Lg. 14.312. 
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to the Study of Language’; but it is in fact a new work in every detail of its plan 
and execution. Even the author’s fundamental point of view is wholly dif- 
ferent in the two books. In 1914 Bloomfield had viewed language from the 
position of Wilhelm Wundt, whose ‘Vélkerpsychologie’ is accordingly reflected 
in the earlier book. By 1933, partly as a result of his association with the 
psychologist Albert Paul Weiss,® he had become a behaviorist. But what is more 
important, he had convinced himself, as he was later to convince so many others, 
that it does not matter what particular brand of psychology a linguist finds at- 
tractive, so long as he keeps it out of his linguistic writings. Because of this 
teaching, which now is a commonplace among American linguists, Bloomfield 
has been repeatedly charged with denying some of the most vital features of 
human behavior—as if an ethnologist who chose to describe social organization 
without reference to physiology should be accused of denying the circulation of 
the blood. 

His absorbing interest in linguistics as a science did not prevent him from 
devoting himself also—more diligently than the majority of linguists—to its 
practical applications, especially in the teaching of reading and the study of 
foreign languages. In opposition to many scholars with far less understanding 
of science, he felt that scientific inquiry was by no means wholly its own justi- 
fication, which lay rather in the hope that it might lead us ultimately ‘toward 
the understanding and control of human events’. Among the more utilitarian 
products of this conviction are his German beginners’ book (1923, 2d ed. 1928) 
and his English primer, a complete course for teaching schoolchildren to read 
and write, based on the true relation of writing to speech and carefully planned 
to illustrate all regular spellings before proceeding to the irregular. This 
primer was used experimentally in Chicago parochial schools in the early 1940’s 
and proved its worth in the classroom; but it was never published—partly be- 
cause ‘the basic teaching of our schools, in reading and writing, in standard 
language and composition .. . , is dominated still by educationists who, knowing 
nothing about language, waste years of every child’s time, and leave our com- 
munity semi-literate.’”” 

It was during the last war that Bloomfield’s concern for foreign-language 
teaching bore fruit. The history of the Intensive Language Program is familiar 
to most members of the Linguistic Society: how it was organized in 1941 by the 
American Council of Learned Societies to train teachers and prepare textbooks 
of strategically important languages; how it supervised the methods of instruc- 
tion in the Army Specialized Training Program throughout the country; and 
how it published, through the Linguistic Society, a series of practical manuals 
written by trained linguists and applying the latest results of our science to the 
problem of teaching foreign languages. What is not so widely known is the part 


5 Weiss’s chief work, A theoretical basis of human behavior (Columbus, Ohio, 1924; rev. ed. 
1929), had a profound influence on Bloomfield. See also the shorter statement of Weiss’s 
view in Lg. 1.52-7 (1925), and Bloomfield’s obituary in Lg. 7.219-21 (1931). 

6 Language 509. The whole last chapter of Language is an expression of this hope and a 
discussion of the special fields where it may be most directly realized. 

7 Lg. 22.3 (1946). 
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that Bloomfield played in these activities. Although he was not a member of 
the committees that nominally directed the Intensive Language Program, and 
remained by preference in the background of its operations, there is no one to 
whom the Program is more deeply indebted. The influence of his teachings is 
obvious in every phase of its work: many of the younger men and women who 
took part in it learned their trade from him or from his book Language; and he 
himself contributed no fewer than four works to the series which the Program 
sponsored. In 1942, when it was not yet clear what direction the Program would 
take, he wrote one of the Program’s two booklets on descriptive methodology: 
his Outline guide for the practical study of foreign languages, a brief but lucid 
statement of how the linguist works with an informant. Later he wrote three 
of the practical manuals: two for Dutch and one for Russian, devoting months of 
gruelling work to the task. In addition, he found time and strength to prepare 
a grammatical introduction for the War Department’s Russian dictionary. 

Bloomfield’s relation to the Linguistic Society was peculiarly intimate. He 
was a member (with George M. Bolling and Edgar H. Sturtevant) of the organ- 
izing committee that first conceived the possibility of an association devoted 
wholly to linguistics; he himself wrote the Call for the Organization Meeting,® 
as well as the first article published in LaNeuaGE (1.1-5), setting forth the reasons 
for establishing a Linguistic Society. In the days of the Society’s early struggle 
for recognition he was one of its most convinced and convincing supporters; 
when it had come to be internationally respected as a professional and scien- 
tific body, he continued to work for it with quiet devotion. It is not inap- 
propriate that the last article from his pen is a summary of the Linguistic 
Society’s development.° 

Bloomfield’s greatness as a scholar was not limited to any one branch or 
aspect of linguistics. He was intimately acquainted with much of the vast lit- 
erature of our science; and what he once read remained active in his prodigious 
memory. This reading gave him a profound sense of indebtedness to earlier 
workers in the field: he would often emphasize the cumulative nature of science, 
which enables each new generation to begin where the old one left off. But the 
ties that linked him to his predecessors did not fetter his imagination, or prevent 
him from exploring new languages and new techniques. Few men have been at 
home in so many corners of linguistics. Trained as an Indo-Europeanist in the 
great tradition of the neo-grammarians, he had also a specialist’s knowledge of at 
least four groups within the general field: Germanic, Indic, Slavic, and Greek. 
Moreover, with a breadth of understanding rare among scholars of similar back- 
ground, he appreciated not only the value of comparative and historical grammar 
but that of descriptive grammar as well. His interest in the latter subject, and 
the depth of insight that he brought to it—both stemming perhaps from his 
intimate study of Panini—are notably reflected in his book Language, where 
more than a third of his exposition is concerned with it.?° 

Nor did he confine himself within the bounds of Indo-European; he had a wide 


8 Printed in Lg. 1.6-7 (1925). 
* Twenty-one years of the Linguistic Society, Lg. 22.1-3 (1946). 
1 Chapters 5-8 on phonemics, and chapters 10-16 on grammar (pp. 74-138, 158-280). 
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acquaintance with languages in other families also. His first-hand investigation 
of several Malayo-Polynesian languages was one of the pioneer works in a little- 
known field. And as everyone knows, his descriptive and comparative studies 
of the Algonquian languages are among the classics of American Indian research. 
Few anecdotes are more often told in support of the neo-grammarian hypothesis 
than Bloomfield’s use of it to predict the discovery of a previously unattested 
consonant cluster in a Central Algonquian dialect.' The significance of his 
writings in this field has been fully explored elsewhere; here it will be enough to 
point out the characteristic union of old and new in Bloomfield’s work: the 
application of an established technique, developed in the comparison of Indo- 
European languages, to a linguistic family without written records—a family 
that many Indo-Europeanists have never heard of. 

Bloomfield’s profound influence on the development of our science was in 
some ways a paradox. He consistently discouraged would-be beginners in 
linguistics from entering the field, on the ground that they would find it impos- 
sible to make a living, yet the vogue that linguistics enjoys today is largely the 
result of his work in it. He had almost no students, yet most American descrip- 
tivists look up to him as their teacher. He despised all talk of schools and 
factions—‘the blight of the odium theologicum’,” yet many linguists regard 
themselves proudly as members of a school that bears his name. He avoided 
public discussion and only rarely engaged in controversy, yet his views on many 
controversial questions are well known and have become current doctrine. He 
kept himself as much as possible in the background, preferring his own work to 
the business of propaganda, yet no linguist of his generation had wider fame or 
was more universally revered. 

His personality was not strongly magnetic. He was too unassuming to impose 
it on others, too withdrawn to enjoy the immediate satisfaction of dominating 
an audience. His influence, therefore, was not primarily a personal one. It is 
probable that many of those who count themselves his followers never saw him. 
That his teaching has nevertheless changed the course of linguistics in this 
country, that his approach and his method have come to be almost matters of 
orthodoxy to many students, is due to the tremendous impact of his book 
Language and of his other writings.“ To appreciate that impact it is enough to 
recall the state of our linguistic methods before the appearance of Language. It 
was a shocking book: so far in advance of current theory and practice that many 


11 A note on sound-change, Lg. 4.99-100 (1928). 

12 Charles F. Hockett, Implications of Bloomfield’s Algonquian studies, Lg. 24.117-31 
(1948). 

18 Lg. 22.2. 

4 The following articles and reviews contain important general statements: A set of 
postulates for the science of language, Lg. 2.153-64 (1926); On recent work in linguistics, 
MPhil. 25.211-30 (1927); Linguistics as a science, Studies in Philology 27.553-7 (1930); 
review of Ries, Lg. 7.204-9 (1931); review of Herrmann, Lg. 8.220-33 (1932); review of 
Havers, Lg. 10.32-40 (1934); Language or ideas?, Lg. 12.89-95 (1936); review of Bentley, 
Lg. 12.137-41 (1936); Secondary and tertiary responses to language, Lg. 20.45-55 (1944); 
review of Bodmer, American Speech 19.211-3 (1944). See also his monograph, Linguistic 
aspects of science (Chicago, 1939). 
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readers, even among the well-disposed, were outraged by what they thought a 
needless flouting of tradition; yet so obviously superior to all other treatments 
of the subject that its unfamiliar plan could not be dismissed as mere eccen- 
tricity. Today, of course, the book no longer shocks anyone; more than any 
other work, it approaches the status of a standard text. Its innovations have 
become commonplace; some of its most novel features now seem slightly old- 
fashioned. The reason for this reversal is plain: not only did the book sum- 
marize and clarify the main results of our science up to the time of its publication, 
it also pointed the direction that linguistics was to take in the immediate future. 
It is not too much to say that every significant refinement of analytic method 
produced in this country since 1933 has come as a direct result of the impetus 
given to linguistic research by Bloomfield’s book. If today our methods in 
descriptive analysis are in some ways better than his, if we see more clearly 
than he did himself certain aspects of the structure that he first revealed to us, 
it is because we stand upon his shoulders. 

His own opinion of his book was characteristically modest. He thought of 
it as an elementary work, ‘intended for the general reader and for the student 
who is entering upon linguistic work.’ In conversation he often referred to it 
as ‘my high-school text’, though surely no high-school student could read it 
through. Even professional linguists usually find it slow reading—not because 
it is obscurely written but because it so carefully says in every sentence exactly 
what it means, because every word is essential and every definition must be 
taken seriously. Bloomfield was regretfully aware that many readers found the 
book difficult, and acknowledged that the fault was his for not having written 
it more diffusely. He attributed his error to the lack of a popularizing tradition 
in linguistics. Only a series of better and better approximations to an ideal 
work, he used to say, would ultimately yield a satisfactory popularization. 
The object of such a work is admirably set forth in his own words, written six 
years before the appearance of his book:'* ‘Sound popularizing tries to lead the 
layman toward an understanding and appreciation of science, not to encourage 
his taste for the bizarre, irrelevant, and inaccurate.’ 

There can be no doubt that Bloomfield’s greatest contribution to the study of 
language was to make ascience of it. Others before him had worked scientifically 
in linguistics; but no one had so uncompromisingly rejected all prescientific 
methods, or had been so consistently careful, in writing about language, to use 
terms that would imply no tacit reliance on factors beyond the range of observa- 
tion. To some readers, unaware of the danger that lies in a common-sense 
view of the world, Bloomfield’s avoidance of everyday expressions may have 
sounded like pedantry, his rigorous definitions like jargon. But to the majority 
of linguists, the simple clarity of Bloomfield’s diction first revealed in full the 
possibilities of scientific discourse about language. It was Bloomfield who taught 
us the necessity of speaking about language in the style that every scientist uses 


15 Preface, p. vii. 
16 In a review of Lokotsch, Etymologisches Wérterbuch der amerikanischen (indianischen) 
Worter im Deutschen, MPhil. 24.489 (1927). 
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when he speaks about the object of his research: impersonally, precisely, and in 
terms that assume no more than actual observation discloses to him. 

In his long campaign to make a science of linguistics, the chief enemy that 
Bloomfield met was that habit of thought which is called mentalism: the habit of 
appealing to mind and will as ready-made explanations of all possible problems. 
Most men regard this habit as obvious common sense; but in Bloomfield’s view, 
as in that of other scientists, it is mere superstition, unfruitful at best and deadly 
when carried over into scientific research. In the opposite approach—known as 
positivism, determinism, or mechanism—Bloomfield saw the main hope of the 
world; for he was convinced that only the knowledge gained by a strictly objec- 
tive study of human behavior, including language, would one day make it 
possible for men to live at peace with each other. The following statement is 
typical both of his confidence in the methods of science and of his hatred of 
superstition :!” 


We have acquired understanding and the power of prediction and control and have 
reaped vast benefit in the domains where we have developed non-animistic and non-tele- 
ologic science. We remain ignorant and helpless in the domains where we have failed to 
develop that kind of science, namely, in human affairs, such as the correlation of incentive 
with the distribution of economic goods, or the disposal of conflicting national interests. 

The only exception here is our relatively good knowledge of the structure and history 
of languages, a body of knowledge which, against the predisposition and expectation of the 
discoverers, turned out to imply no animistic or teleological factors. Although this situa- 
tion gives us no certainty, it offers a strong probability in favor of extending the methods 
that have been successful to replace those which have yielded no success. Mankind has 
always found such steps difficult and has resisted them with more than mere inertia. Ob- 
scurantism, the articulate vanguard of that resistance, has never employed rational argu- 
ment, but only invective and, from the time of Galileo to our own, every degree of irrational 
sanction. 


On May 27, 1946, at the summit of his career, Bloomfield suffered a stroke 
that put an end to his life as a productive scholar—to everything that gave 
satisfaction and purpose to his life as a man. For eight weeks he lay uncon- 
scious; then by slow degrees he began to regain his faculties—but never all of 
them. After many months he was able to walk again, supported by a cane and a 
companion’s arm. After yet more months of creeping improvement, interrupted 
by a succession of minor strokes, he recovered so far as to be able to make short 
visits to his office in the Hall of Graduate Studies, where he would sit in a wheel- 
chair at his littered desk and chat with friends. He could do no work. His 
eyes had been permanently affected by his illness, and his memory was impaired. 
When he received the first number of Lancuace for 1948, with its dedication to 
him, he was deeply touched; but he could not read it. For a time there was hope 
that he might one day be well enough to resume his teaching; then the slow im- 
provement ceased, and his paralysis began to grow more general. During the 
last year of his life he became steadily weaker, until, four months before his death, 
he was again confined to his bed. He died peacefully. To those who saw him 


17 Lg. 20.55 (1944). Although this article (Secondary and tertiary responses to language) 
began as a jeu d’esprit, its latter half contains an admirable and wholly serious defense of 
the mechanistic position; see pp. 51-5 (omitting the long quotation). 
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during the three years of his empty survival, his death was not a new occasion 
for grief. 

Throughout these years Bloomfield never complained. He rarely spoke of 
himself, and never to invite compassion or solicitude. That modesty which had 
prevented him from acknowledging his own true stature, and from taking 
seriously the tributes that he received from other scholars, now blinded him— 
perhaps mercifully—to the tragic significance of his uncompleted work. He gave 
the impression that his illness was a merely personal inconvenience, and therefore 
unimportant. In character he was unchanged. He lost none of his lively in- 
terest in the world about him, none of his warmth in human contacts, his fond- 
ness for conversation, his whimsical humor. But above all his other interests, 
what he liked best to talk about, then as always, was the study of language. 
Though he could no longer pursue it himself, he followed eagerly the work of his 
younger colleagues; and when they brought their problems to him, his criticism 
was no less trenchant, his advice no less clear-sighted than in the days of his own 
full vigor. 

Leonard Bloomfield was unfailingly generous, a devoted worker in the cause 
of truth, an unrelenting fighter against reaction and stupidity. Above all, he 
was humane. We shall remember him with admiration for his greatness as a 
man of science, with love for his greatness as a human being. 

BERNARD Biocu, Yale University 


The following list, based largely on a record in his own hand, is thought to be 
a substantially complete bibliography of Bloomfield’s published writings. Items 
are listed chronologically by years; within each year, books and monographs 
are put first, reviews last.1® 


1909 Before dawn: A social drama (translation of Gerhart Hauptmann’s Vor Son- 
nenaufgang, 1889), Poet Lore 20.241-315. [Also published as a separately bound 
book, with unchanged pagination; Boston: The Gorham Press.] 

A semasiologic differentiation in Germanic secondary ablaut [University of Chicago 
dissertation], Part 1, MPhil. 7.245-88. 


A semasiologic differentiation in Germanic secondary ablaut, Part 2, MPhil. 7.345-82. 


The Indo-European palatals in Sanskrit, AJP 32.36-57. 

Etymologisches, Beitrige zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache und Literatur 
[Paul und Braunes Beitriige] 37.245-61. 

Review of Richard Loewe, Deutsches Wérterbuch (Sammlung Géschen No. 64, 1910), 
JEGP 10.122-9. 

Review of Heinrich Schréder, Ablautstudien (Heidelberg, 1910), JEGP 10.131-5. 

Review of Francis A. Wood, Indo-European a : a*i : atu: A study in ablaut and in 
word-formation (Strassburg, 1905), JEGP 10.628-31. 





8 Titles of books and monographs are in italics. The following abbreviations are used: 
AJP—American Journal of Philology; IJAL—International Journal of American Lin- 
guistics; JEGP—Journal of English and Germanic Philology; Lg—Lanauace; MPhil.— 
Modern Philology; MPhon.—Le Maitre Phonétique; TAPA—Transactions of the American 
Philological Association. With a few minor exceptions, every item in this bibliography 
has been checked and verified by Julia Bloch. 
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The e-sounds in the language of Hans Sachs, MPhil. 9.489-509. 

A type of Scandinavian word-formation, Publications of the Society for the Advance- 
ment of Scandinavian Studies 1.45-53. 

Review of Wilhelm Braune, Althochdeutsche Grammatik, 3. u. 4. Aufl. (Halle a/S, 
1911), JEGP 11.269-74. 

Review of Alfred Dwight Sheffield, Grammar and thinking: A study of the working 
concepts in syntax (New York and London, 1912), JEGP 11.619-24. 

Review of Eduard Prokosch, An introduction to German (New York, 1911), Monats- 
hefte fiir deutsche Sprache und Padagogik 13.92. 


Review of Wilhelm Wundt, Elemente der Vélkerpsychologie: Grundlinien einer psy- 
chologischen Entwicklungsgeschichte der Menschhett, 2. Aufl. (Leipzig, 1913), Ameri- 
can Journal of Psychology 24.449-53. 


An introduction to the study of language, pp. x + 335; New York: Henry Holt and 
Company. 

Sentence and word, TAPA 45.65-75. 

Review of Sigmund Feist, Kultur, Ausbreitung und Herkunft der Indogermanen 
(Berlin, 1913), JEGP 13.472-5. 


Subject and predicate, TAPA 47.13-22. 

Review of four works [Francis A. Wood, Some parallel formations in English (Gét- 
tingen and Baltimore, 1913); Elias Wessén, Zur Geschichte der germanischen N- 
Deklination (Uppsala, 1914); Karl Karre, Nomina agentis in Old English (Uppsala, 
1915); H. O. Schwabe, The semantic development of words for eating and drinking in 
Germanic (Chicago, 1915) ], JEGP 15.140+4. 

Review of Leo Wiener, Commentary to the Germanic laws and mediaeval documents 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1915), JEGP 15.299-304. [Added as a note to Alexander 
Green’s review of this work in JEGP 15.293-9.] 


Tagalog texts with grammatical analysis, pp. 408 (University of Illinois Studies in 
Language and Literature, Vol. 3, Nos. 2-4); Urbana. [Part I: Texts and transla- 
tions, pp. 1-122; Part II: Grammatical analysis, pp. 131-316; Part III: List of 
formations and glossary, pp. 317-408.] 


Physigunkus, MPhil. 15.577-602. 


Review of Edward Sapir, Language: An introduction to the study of speech (New 
York, 1921), The Classical Weekly 15.142-3. 

Review of Truman Michelson, The Owl Sacred Pack of the Fox Indians (Washington, 
D.C., 1921), AJP 43.276-81. 

Review of Otto Jespersen, Language: Jts nature, development and origin (New York, 
1922), AJP 43.370-3. 


First German book, pp. vi + 362; Columbus, Ohio: R.G. Adams & Co. 


The Menomini language, Proceedings of the twentyfirst International Congress of 
Americanists (First part, held at The Hague, August 12-16, 1924) 336-43; The 
Hague. 

Review of Ferdinand de Saussure, Cours de linguistique générale, 2d ed. (Paris, 1922), 
Modern Language Journal 8.317-9. 

Why a Linguistic Society?, Lg. 1.1-5. 

On the sound-system of Central Algonquian, Lg. 1.130-56. 

Notes on the Fox language (Sections I-ITT) , IJAL 3.219-32. 

Einiges vom germanischen Wortschatz, Germanica: Eduard Sievers zum 75. Ge- 
burtstage 90-106 ; Leipzig. 

Aset of postulates for the science of language, Lg. 2.153-64. 


On some rules of Panini, Journal of the American Oriental Society 47.61-70. 
On recent work in general linguistics, MPhil. 25.211-30. 
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Literate and illiterate speech, American Speech 2.432-9. 

American English, MPhon. III. 5.40-2. 

Notes on the Fox language (Sections IV-XI), IJAL 4.181-219. 

The word-stems of Central Algonquian, Festschrift Meinhof: Bettrége zur afrikant- 
schen Sprachwissenschaft 393-402; Hamburg. 

What symbols shall we use? (with George M. Bolling), Lg. 3.123-9. 

Review of P. W. Schmidt. Die Sprachfamilien und Sprachenkreise der Erde (Heidel- 
berg, 1926), Lg. 3.130-1. 

Review of Otto Dempwolff, Die L-, R- und D-Laute in austronesischen Sprachen 
(Berlin, 1925), Lg. 3.199. 

Review of G. W. S. Friedrichsen, The Gothic version of the Gospels: A study in style 
and textual history (Oxford, 1926), JEGP 26.401-6. 

Review of Otto Jespersen, The philosophy of grammar (New York, 1924), JEGP 
26.444-6. 

Review of Karl Lokotsch, Etymologisches Wérterbuch der amerikanischen (indiant- 
schen) Wérter im Deutschen (Heidelberg, 1926), MPhil. 24.489-91. 

Review of Friedrich Maurer, Untersuchungen tiber die deutsche Verbstellung in ihrer 
geschichtlichen Entwicklung (Heidelberg, 1926), MPhil. 24.491-3. 

Note on Eric Rooth, Aligermanische Wortstudien (Halle a/S, 1926), MPhil. 24.500. 


Menomini texts, pp. xiv + 607 (Publications of the American Ethnological Society, 
Vol. 12); New York: G. E. Stechert & Co., Agents. 

First German book, 2d ed., pp. xiii + 397; New York: The Century Co. 

The story of Bad Owl, Atti del XXII Congresso Internazionale degli Americanisti 
(Roma, Settembre 1926) 2.23-34; Roma. 

The Plains Cree language, Atti del XXII Congresso Internazionale degli Americanisti 
(Roma, Settembre 1926) 2.427-31; Roma. 

A note on sound-change, Lg. 4.99-100. 

Review of G. G. Kloeke, De Hollandsche expansie in de zestiende en zeventiende eeuw 
en haar weerspiegeling in de hedendaagsche Nederlandsche dialecten (’s Gravenhage, 
1927), Lg. 4.284-8. 

Review of Adolf Stender-Petersen, Slavisch-germanische Lehnwortkunde: Eine 
Studie tiber die dltesten germanischen Lehnwérter im Slavischen in sprach- und 
kulturgeschichtlicher Beleuchtung (Goteborg, 1927), JEGP 27.396-8. 

Review of M. J. van der Meer, Historische Grammatik der niederlandischen Sprache, 
1. Band (Heidelberg, 1927), JEGP 27.550-1. 

Note on L. Grootaers and G. G. Kloeke, Handleiding bij het Nord- en Zuid-Neder- 
landsch Dialectonderzoek (’s Gravenhage, 1926), MPhil. 25.376. 

Note on Erich Maschke, Studien zu Waffennamen der althochdeutschen Glossen (Greifs- 
wald, 1926), MPhil. 25.504-5. 

Note on Werner Salow, Die deutsche Sprachwissenschaft in der Allgemeinen Deutschen 
Bibliothek: Ein Beitrag zur deutschen Philologie im Zeitalter der Aufklérung (Greifs- 
wald, 1926), MPhil. 25.507. 


Notes on the preverb ge- in Alfredian English, Studies in English philology: A miscel- 
lany in honor of Frederick Klaeber 79-102; Minneapolis. 

Otfridiana, JEGP 28.489-502. 

Review of Bruno Liebich, Konkordanz Panini-Candra (Breslau, 1928), Lg. 5.267-76. 

Review (with Archer Taylor) of Festskrift til Hjalmar Falk (Oslo, 1927), MPhil. 
26.367-9. 

Note on Eduard Hartl, Die Textgeschichie des Wolframschen Parzival, 1. Teil (Berlin 
and Leipzig, 1928), MPhil. 26.373. 

Review of H. de Boor, Untersuchungen zur Sprachbehandlung Otfrids: Hiatus und 
Synaloephe (Breslau, 1928), MPhil. 27.221-4. 


1930 Sacred stories of the Sweet Grass Cree, pp. [iii] + 346 (Canada, Department of Mines: 
National Museum of Canada, Bulletin No. 60; Anthropological Series, No. 11); 
Ottawa: F. A. Acland. 
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Salic litus, Studies in honor of Hermann Collitz 83-94; Baltimore. 

OHG eino, OE ana ‘solus’, Curme volume of linguistic studies 50-9 (Language Mono- 
graph No.7); Baltimore. 

Old English plural subjunctives in -e, JEGP 29.100-13. 

German ¢ and x, MPhon. III. 8.27-8. 

Linguistics as a science, Studies in Philology 27.553-7. 


Obituary of Albert Paul Weiss, Lg. 7.219-21. 

Review of John Ries, Was ist ein Satz? (Prag, 1931), Lg. 7.204-9. 

Review of Virgil Moser, Frihneuhochdeutsche Grammatik, 1. Band (Heidelberg, 1929), 
JEGP 30.407-8. 


The word, MPhon. III.10.41. 
Review of Eduard Hermann, Lautgesetz und Analogie (Berlin, 1931), Lg. 8.220-33. 


Language, pp. ix + 564; New York: Henry Holt and Company. 

The structure of earned words, A commemorative volume issued by the Institute for 
Research in English Teaching on the occasion of the tenth annual conference of English 
teachers 17-23; Tokyo. 


Plains Cree texts, pp. viii + 309 (Publications of the American Ethnological Society, 
Vol. 16); New York: G. E. Stechert & Co., Agents. 

Review of Wilhelm Havers, Handbuch der erkliérenden Syntax: Ein Versuch zur 
Erforschung der Bedingungen und Triebkrafte in Syntax und Stilistik (Heidelberg, 
1931), Lg. 10.32-40. 

Review of G. Pilhofer, Grammatik der Kdte-Sprache in Neuginea (Berlin, 1933) 
Lg. 10.63-4. 


Language (British edition), pp. ix + 566; London: G. Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 
The stressed vowels of American English, Lg. 11.97-116. 
Linguistic aspects of science, Philosophy of Science 2.499-517. 


On Laves’ review of Dempwolff, Lg. 12.52-3. 

Language or ideas?, Lg. 12.89-95. 

Review of Arthur F. Bentley, Linguistic analysis of mathematics (Bloomington, 
1932) and Behavior, knowledge, fact (Bloomington, 1935), Lg. 12.137-41. 


Notes on Germanic compounds, Mélanges linguistiques offerts d M. Holger Pedersen 
303-7 (Acta Jutlandica, Vol. 9, No. 1); Kgbenhavn. 


Initial [k] in German, Lg. 14.178-86. 

Obituary of Eduard Prokosch, Lg. 14.310-3. 

Review of Roger Williams, A key into the language of America, 5th ed. (Providence, 
1936), New England Quarterly 11.416-8. 


Linguistic aspects of science, pp. viii + 59 (International Encyclopedia of Unified 
Science, Vol. 1, No. 4); Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 

Menomini morphophonemics, Etudes phonologiques dédiées & la mémoire de N. S. 
Trubetzkoy 105-15 (Travaux du Cercle Linguistique de Prague, Vol. 8); Prague. 

Review of Louis H. Gray, Foundations of language (New York, 1939), The Modern 
Language Forum 24.198-9. 


Ideals and i iealists, Lg. 17.59. 

Proto-Algonquian -7°t- ‘fellow’, Lg. 17.292-7. 

Review of Morice Vanoverbergh, Some undescribed languages of Luzon (Nijmegen, 
1937), Acta Linguistica 2.129. 


Outline guide for the practical study of foreign languages, pp. 16 (Special Publication 
of the Linguistic Society of America) ; Baltimore. 

Philosophical aspects of language, Studies in the history of culture: The disciplines of 
the humanities [presented to Waldo Gifford Leland] 173-7; Menasha, Wisconsin. 

Linguistics and reading, The Elementary English Review 19.125-30, 183-6. 

Outline of Ilocano syntax, Lg. 18.193-200. 
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1943 Meaning, Monatshefte fiir deutschen Unterricht 35.101-6. 


1944 


Obituary of Franz Boas, Lg. 19.198. 
Review of Mauricio Swadesh, La nueva filologia (México, 1941), Lg. 19.168-70. 


Colloquial Dutch, pp. ix + 284 (War Department Education Manual EM 550); Madi- 
son, Wisconsin: Published for the United States Armed Forces Institute by the 
Linguistic Society of America and the Intensive Language Program [of the] Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies. [Also published in a civilian edition, New 
York: Henry Holt and Company.] 

Spoken Dutch: Basic course, Vol. 1, Units 1-12, pp. vii + 286 (War Department 
Education Manual EM 529); imprint as for Colloquial Dutch. [Also published 
(1945) in a civilian edition, New York: Henry Holt and Company.] 

Secondary and tertiary responses to language, Lg. 20.45-55. 

Review of Frederick Bodmer, The loom of language (New York, 1944), American 
Speech 19.211-3. 


Spoken Dutch: Basic course, Vol. 2, Units 13-30, pp. [ii] + [318] (War Department 
Education Manual EM 530); imprint as for Colloqguial Dutch. [Also published in a 
civilian edition, New York: Henry Holt and Company.] 

Handleiding voor de gids (for Spoken Dutch: Basic course), pp. ii + 34 (War Depart- 
ment Education Manual EM 531) ; imprint as for Colloquial Dutch. 

Spoken Russian: Basic course (with Luba Petrova), Vol. 2, Units 13-30, pp. iii + [398] 
(War Department Education Manual EM 525); imprint as for Collogutal Dutch. 
[Also published in a civilian edition, New York: Henry Holt and Company.] 

Grammatical introduction (unsigned) to Part II, Russian-English, Dictionary of 
spoken Russian 215-34 (War Department Technical Manual TM 30-944); Washing- 
ton, D.C.: War Department. 

About foreign language teaching, The Yale Review 34.625-41. 

On describing inflection, Festschrift fiir M. Blakemore Evans 8-13 (Monatshefte fir 
deutschen Unterricht, Vol. 37, No. 4/5); Madison, Wisconsin. 


Spravotnik Rukovoditela dla Spoken Russian, pp. 57 (War Department Education 
Manual EM 526); imprint as for Colloquial Dutch. 

Algonquian, Linguistic structures of native America 85-129 (Viking Fund Publications 
in Anthropology, No. 6); New York. 

Twenty-one years of the Linguistic Society, Lg. 22.1-3. 
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AUTOMATIC ALTERNATION 


Ruton 8S. WELLS 
Yale University 


1. Introductory... When the utterances of a language have been analyzed 
into their smallest meaningful units, the morphemes, a number of these mor- 
phemes in most languages have more than one morpheme alternant.2 Insofar 
as these alternants are sequences of phonemes*® (in which case we call them 
morphs‘), the phonemic differences among all the different morphs belonging 
to one phoneme can be described, classified, and compared with the differences 
among morphs of other morphemes, considered morpheme by morpheme. The 
total class of these differences so described, classified, and compared is called 


1 This paper is a radical revision, and adaptation to languages in general, of a paper on 
Korean morphophonemics written in June 1946 and based on data gathered by myself. I 
am obliged to C. F. Voegelin, C. F. Hockett, and Bernard Bloch for comments on the earlier 
paper, and further to Hockett for sending me an abrégé of a talk on automatic morpho- 
phonemics delivered by him at the Linguistic Institute in Ann Arbor, in August 1947. 
I desire to express my gratitude to the American Council of Learned Societies, by a grant 
from whom I was aided in 1946. 

The books and papers referred to are the following; they are cited in the text by author’s 
name only unless more than one paper by the same author is here listed: Jan Baudouin de 
Courtenay, Versuch einer Theorie der phonetischen Alternationen (1895); B. Bloch, English 
verb inflection, Lg. 23.399-418 (1947); L. Bloomfield, Language (1933); L. Bloomfield, Men- 
omini morphophonemics, TCLP 8.105-15 (1939); M. B. Emeneau, Kota texts, Part I (1944); 
H. Grassmann, Wérterbuch zum Rig-Veda (1873); Z. S. Harris, Morpheme alternants in 
linguistic analysis, Lg. 18.169-80 (1942); Z. S. Harris, Yokuts structure and Newman’s 
Grammar, IJAL 10.196-211 (1944); Z. S. Harris, Review of Emeneau’s Kota texts, Part I, 
Lg. 21.283-9 (1945); C. F. Hockett, Review of Nida’s Morphology, Lg. 23.273-85 (1947); 
C. F. Hockett, Problems of morphemic analysis, Lg. 23.321-43 (1947); H. M. Hoenigswald, 
Internal reconstruction, Studies in Linguistics 2.78-87 (1944); H. M. Hoenigswald, Sound 
change and linguistic structure, Lg. 22.138-43 (1946); A. A. Macdonell, Vedic grammar 
(1910); T. H. Maurer, Unity of the Indo-European ablaut system, Lg. 23.1-22 (1947); E. A. 
Nida, Morphology: The descriptive analysis of words (1946); E. Sapir, Southern Paiute: 
A Shoshonean language, Texts of the Kaibab Paiutes and Uintah Utes, Southern Paiute 
dictionary (Proc. Am. Ac. of Arts and Sciences, Vol. 65, Nos. 1-3, 1930-1); E. Sapir and M. 
Swadesh, Nootka texts (1938); H. W. Smyth, A Greek grammar for colleges (1920); M. 
Swadesh and C. F. Voegelin, A problem in phonological alternation, Lg. 15.1-10 (1939); 
G. L. Trager, A theoretical basis for descriptive phonology (unpublished lecture delivered 
at Yale University 11 November 1940); G. L. Trager, An outline of Taos grammar, Linguis- 
tic structures of native America 184-221 (1946); N. Trubetzkoy, Grundziige der Phonologie 
(1939); J. Wackernagel, Altindische Grammatik I (1896); R. S. Wells, Immediate constitu- 
ents, Lg. 23.81-117 (1947); W. D. Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar (2nd. ed. 1889). 

This list is not and does not aim to be a complete bibliography of all significant con- 
tributions either to the theory or to the practice of morphophonemic analysis. 

2 Harris, Morpheme alternants; Hockett, Problems. 

3 Rather than processes, or some combination of phoneme-sequence and process. An 
example in Bloch 400-1 and fn. 6; another in Bloomfield, Language 214, par. 4, lines 1-2. 

4 Using Hockett’s term, but in a sense equivalent to his ‘primary morph’ (Problems 340, 
par. 3). 
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the MORPHOPHONEMIcs’ of the language in question, and any two morphs of the 
same morpheme are said to stand in a relation of (morphophonemic) ALTERNA- 
TION with each other. The most common symbol for alternation is ~. Al- 
ternations may be reduced to their lowest phonemic terms; thus (Bloch 416, 
Type VIII) the alternation duw ~ di (do ~ di-d) may be reduced to uw ~ i. 
Sometimes, as in this example, the reduction can be effected in more than one 
way; we could reduce the alternation to two phonemic alternations: u ~ i and 
w ~ zero (cf. Bloch 414, par. 3). In this case, and perhaps always, the difference 
between alternative ways is trivial. 

In any given utterance, a morpheme may be regarded as a focus embedded 
in a matrix or environment,’ and the morph which represents it there may be 
thought of in the same way. Both focus and environment may be thought of as 
phoneme-sequences, as morpheme-sequences, or in various other ways; thus by 
the environment of a given occurrence’ of a given morpheme we may mean the 
other morphemes adjacent to it (regardless of the phonemic shape of the al- 
ternants which occur there), or we may mean some grammatical class of mor- 
phemes (e.g. verbs), or we may mean the specific phonemic shapes of the sur- 
rounding morphemes. For instance, we may say that the morpheme-sequence 
he will not ... occurs in the environment of any verb—he will not come, etc.; we 
may say that in the sentence he will not arrive the environment of he will not is 
the morpheme arrive, regardless of the grammar or the phonemic shape of this 
morpheme; or we may say that in this same sentence this same sequence he wiil 
not, consider as a phoneme-sequence, occurs immediately before the unstressed 
vowel 9. Another kind of environment is speech-tempo; for example, Korean 
cikkim ‘now,’ a lento-form, occurs in allegro tempo in the form cikim. 

One task of linguistics is to observe and state the distribution of morphs in 
terms of their environments—phonemic environments, morphemic environments, 
etc., whichever proves most feasible. ‘[When] the distribution of the ... al- 
ternants is regulated according to a linguistically recognizable characteristic 
of the accompanying forms, we say that the alternation is REGULAR. [When] 
... the deciding characteristic of the accompanying forms is phonemic... , we 
say that the alternation is suromatic.” To paraphrase: given that a morpheme 


5 Which is only a part of a ~ore general class of facts, the facts about the phonemic shapes 
of morphs in general in the language in question. Hockett’s notion of canonical forms 
(Problems §16; cf. his fn. 28, citing discussions of the notion by B. L. Whorf) is a contribu- 
tion to the study of such facts. 

6 Sometimes (e.g. Trager, Lecture §2, §2.1) a morph is said to stand in invariant alterna- 
tion with itself, especially if it is the sole alternant of a morpheme, and more especially if 
this morpheme is being compared with other morphemes that have more than one alter- 
nant. This manner of speaking is a perfectly admissible alternative to ours. 

6 Phonemic symbols are printed in roman type, without slant lines or other distinguish- 
ing marks. 

7 Wells §11. 

8 Wells §33. 

® Bloomfield, Language 211. An example of a non-automatic but regular alternation is 
the Sanskrit lengthening of root-final 7 and u to 7 and @ before various suffixes and endings 
beginning with y: Whitney §245a, §770a; Wackernagel §41. Here the conditioning factor 
is a combination of phonemics and morphology: the lengthening is conditioned mainly by 
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has, say, two alternants A and B, their alternation is automatic if the environ- 
ments in which A occurs, and those in which B occurs, can each be characterized 
in purely phonemic terms. 

It does not follow that from the knowledge of morph A we could predict the 
phonemic shape of morph B AND CONVERSELY. In general, one of two automati- 
cally alternating morphs is predictable from the other but not the other from the 
one, a situation illustrated by Bloomfield’s familiar example (Language 218-9) 
from German: the morpheme for ‘round’ has the alternants runt before pause, 
voiceless consonants, and glottal stop, and rund elsewhere; whereas the mor- 
pheme for ‘motley’ has bunt in both classes of environments. In view of these 
facts, rund may be labeled as the BASIC ALTERNANT and runt as DERIVATIVE 
(op.cit. 212). (We shall symbolize: rund > runt; ord > t.) Our reason is, 
to speak more picturesquely than accurately, that knowing the existence of rund 
we could predict the morpheme runt as the one that would occur before pause 
etc., whereas knowing only the existence of runt we could not, in view of the 
behavior of bunt, predict whether it would be runt again or rund that would ap- 
pear before vowels etc. 

2. Aims and theses of this article. One main purpose of this paper is to 
replace picturesqueness by accuracy, and to formulate precise and meticulous 
concepts of automatic alternation. The major points are these: 

(a) Two radically distinct conceptions, and a compromise between them, are 
formulated, both of which satisfy Bloomfield’s definition of automatic, and each 
of which has its recommendations. We label them the static and the dynamic 
conceptions. Then each of these may be taken either ‘widely’ or ‘narrowly,’ 
yielding in all four conceptions to be reckoned with (or six, counting the com- 
promises). They lead to different results in theory and in practice. 

(b) The problem of defining automatic alternations is distinct from the prob- 
lem of devising a notation to record them, and also from the problem of producing 
the most efficient body of statements from which all the automatic alternations 
can be deduced. 

(c) There are two particularly complex cases that an adequate definition must 
provide for: (i) the case of an alternant that exhibits two or more alternations 
at once; (ii) the case of two (usually adjacent) morphemes that condition each 
other’s alternants. 





morphs beginning in y, and of these mainly by those whose morphemes are characterizable 
in terms of their morpheme classes (Wells §2). 

Bloomfield (Men. morph. §3), followed by Emeneau 19 fn. 3, speaks of ‘morpholexical 
variations’. The distinction between morpholexical and morphophonemic alternations, 
as also any fundamental distinction between internal and external sandhi, is given up by 
Harris, Morpheme alternants §1.3 and §6.2, and Review of Emeneau 285-6. 

Other definitions of automatic: Emeneau §5; Hockett, Problems 327 fn. 19. 

10 This symbolism will be used for any alternation, even irregular, in which the first- 
mentioned morph or phoneme-sequence is taken as basic to the second-mentioned. The 
basic alternant need not—cf. Bloomfield, Language 219 top, Emeneau §6—be one that occurs 
in zero environment (on this term cf. Wells 100 fn. 34; Hockett, Problems §20), or that is 
more pronounceable in isolation (cf. Bloomfield, Language §12.4), or—contra Bloomfield 
Language 164 par. 2—that occurs more frequently or in more environments. 
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3. An unsatisfactory definition. In §9, a rigorous definition of wide static 
automatic alternation will be presented. By way of leading up to this definition, 
we shall first state an unsatisfactory definition and then, by pointing out its 
defects, indicate some requirements that a satisfactory definition must meet. 

In the light of §1, the following definition might have some initial plausibility: 
‘When, by the placing of a morpheme in a certain phonemic environment, a 
phonemically non-occurrent sequence would arise, an alternation or change in 
this sequence is called automatic if it yields a phonemically occurring sequence.’ 
Four serious faults in this definition will now be discussed. 

4. First fault. This definition speaks in terms of changes. But Bloomfield 
has pointed out (Language 213) that ‘the descriptive order of grammatical 
features is a fiction ...; it goes without saying, for instance, that the speaker who 
says knives, does not “first”? replace [f] by [v] and “then” add [-z], but merely 
utters a form (knives) which in certain features resembles and in certain features 
differs from a certain other form (namely, knife).”" Now if the reference to time 
is fictive and metaphorical, it is avoidable; and the account of alternation about 
to be given avoids it. All that is necessary is to state the morphs of each mor- 
pheme and the respective environments in which they occur. 

5. Second fault. ‘Noconsonant except n,r, ors... can stand at the end of a 
Greek word. All other consonants are dropped.” Examples: gdla (nom. 
sing.) ~ gdlakt-os (gen. sing.) ‘milk’; stoma ~ stémat-os ‘mouth’. But suppose 
that whereas the nominative singular of gdlakt was gdla, that of stémat was 
stémato? This situation would still conform to the definition formulated in §3. 
This shows that the definition omitted to make any stipulation of UNIFORMITY. 
We would be willing to regard gdlakt and stémat as basic to automatic alterna- 
tions if (a) their nominative singulars were gdla and stéma, or (b) if they were 
gdlakto and stémato, or (c) if they were both different from their basic alternants 
in any other way, provided that that way was the same or comparable in both 
cases and all other essentially similar ones; but not otherwise.!* 

This Greek example brings out another point. Word-final ¢, kt, etc. do not 
occur. But what will occur in their place? Our straw-man definition is further 
misleading if it suggests that an automatic alternation is predictable, given only 
the distribution of all the phonemes of the language. The generalization that 
in word-final position ‘all other consonants are dropped’ makes detailed predic- 
tions possible, but is not itself predictable. For what we saw in a single example 
is true in general, viz. that there will be possible more than one alternation that 


11 Similarly Harris, Yokuts §4; Hockett, Review 282. 

12 Smyth §133. Instead of speaking in morphological terms (‘word-final’), it will be 
safer to limit our attention to the phonemic (as well as morphological) environment of 
position immediately before pause. 

122 Any historical (diachronic) validity for these and all other forms discussed in this 
article is expressly disclaimed (cf. §14). For instance, a synchronic description of ancient 
Greek would unquestionably take st6mat as the basic morph of ‘mouth’ (cf. Smyth §133b, 
§244, §258), even though historically we see in -mat a ‘formative’ combined in pre-Greek 
times from the formatives men ~ mn and t (cf. Brugmann, Gdr.? 2.1.237 §166). 

To avoid a cumbersome notation, I do not attach an asterisk to unattested forms. 
The context will sufficiently indicate for each form whether it is alleged to be attested or 
only conjectured or imagined. 
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will satisfy the requirement of uniformity. Gdlakt and stémat might both lose 
their final consonants; they might both add 0; they might both replace their 
final consonants by r: gdlar, stémar; etc. 

6. Third fault. In not requiring uniformity, the definition of §3 is too 
lax; in another respect it is needlessly stringent. If uniformity is duly insured 
it does not matter whether the ‘avoided’ phoneme sequence is non-occurrent in 
the language or not. It could occur, but not at a morpheme boundary. A 
perfect actual example has not come to the writer’s notice, but some close enough 
approximations have been encountered to make the possibility worth discussing. 
In Sanskrit, as + n yields on (generally transcribed o n with a space to indicate 
word division), and ds + n yields dn (Whitney §175, §177); yet the phoneme 
sequences written asn, dsn occur. Only, when they occur there is no morpheme 
boundary between the s and the n.“ For instance, the following words contain 
the suffixes snu, sna (Whitney §§1194-5): vadhasnu ‘wielding a deadly weapon’, 
sthdsnu ‘fixed’, karasna ‘forearm’. The sequence sn is then what Trubetzkoy 
(256) calls a negative Grenzsignal: a sign that there is no morpheme boundary 
within it. 

Would we, in this case, say that the alternations as > 0, ds > & before n are 
automatic in Sanskrit? The affirmative answer will be an instance of what we 
shall call the wIDE static conception, the negative an instance of the NARROW 
static conception. It is not incumbent upon us here to choose between these 
conceptions, but only to mark their difference. They will be exactly defined 
in §10. 


7. Fourth fault. The following and a number of other English pairs exhibit 
an alternation which one would like to regard as automatic: disastr-ous > 
disaster, ancestr-y > ancestor, angr-y > anger, nobl-er > noble. The alternation, 
reduced to its lowest terms, is between phonemic zero and a before the final 
phoneme of the basic and the derivative morphs. But a difficulty is presented 
by some other pairs, for instance theatr-ical > theater (Gije2tr > Aijotar),!* whose 


13 E.g. the Latin example of §13. 

14 Search in grammars has turned up at least one exception: trasnu ‘fearful’ (root tras 
plus suffix nu, Whitney §1162b).. In any event, although in general the juxtaposition of as, 
ds and n is one that occurs only in external sandhi (not stated in Whitney, but implied 
§§110, 117c, 166, 175a-c), the general pattern of the language indicates that this is an acci- 
dent, which is due mainly to the rarity of inflectional and suffixal morphemes beginning with 
n; the pattern also warrants the prediction that if as + n had occurred in internal sandhi, 
the result would have been simply asn. (The actual form trasnu bears out this prediction.) 
Quite apart from the actual known exception, then, the imperfection of the example is that 
it exploits a non-occurrence which may fairly be regarded as quite accidental. 

1% Namely, before pause and before consonant, only the derivative alternants appear. 

16 Tf, as in Wells §§66-78, the stress be regarded as a separate morpheme, its different 
placement in 6ijétr and 6ijetar is not another difference in the morphs of theater. (Similarly 
in cylindr-ical ~ cylinder.) The placement of the stress—that is, the fact that it coincides 
with one syllabic rather than another, in morphs that contain more than one syllabic— 
is a fact on the morph ‘level’, i.e. a fact about the order-relations of morphs as such. These 
relations cannot all be reduced to the relations of preceding and following, nor even to these 
two and simultaneity, because in both éij@tr and @ijater the stress morph is simultaneous 
with the morph that is made up of vowels and consonants. Whether on the morpheme 
‘level’ (‘tactics’: Hockett, Review 274 bottom) a similar complexity is required, is a prob- 
lem which we have no occasion to go into here; cf. Wells 109 fn. 47 and §§71, 84, 88. 
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alternation is not completely parallel and which therefore spoils that perfect 
uniformity that was required in §5. However, the solution to the difficulty is 
simple: we need only recognize that theatr > theater exhibits, simultaneously, 
two independent alternations—both of them capable, as it happens, of being 
considered automatic: (a) 2 > 9 in unstressed position, and (b) zero > 9a before 
prepausal or preconsonantal r, 1. 

There is a morpheme common to analysis and analyst and analyze, no morph 
of which is basic as a whole. Suppose that we see in anal-yze and anal-yst the 
same suffixes as in theor-ize, theor-ist, and accordingly interpret analysis as 
anal-ysis. The result will be two morphs enol and onel. They exhibit the 
same alternation twice; it is alternation (a) above. But in its first instance the 
basic # is contained in the one morph, enol, and in its other instance it is contained 
in the other, anzl. Sowe cannot say that either one as a whole is basic. Similarly, 
neither le@arj (as in lethargy) nor lo@arj (as in lethargic) is basic as a whole. 

8. Communis and propria. A technique enabling us to deal with such simul- 
taneous alternations consists (a) in reducing them to their lowest terms, as we 
have been doing all along, and (b) stating the positions of the phonemic al- 
ternants. In the Sanskrit alternation vdéc ~ vak ~ vdg ‘voice’ there is a stable, 
unchanging part which we shall call the (pars) communis and three different 
parts, c, k, and g, each of which we shall call the (pars) propria of its respective 
morph. Part (a) of the technique, then, is to separate the communis from the 
propriae. Part (b) is to state where, relatively to the communis, each propria 
occurs; for instance, that g immediately follows vé to produce vag, rather than 
being prefixed to produce gud or interpolated to produce vga. Task (b) is simplest 
when both communis and propria are continuous phoneme sequences (including, 
of course, as a special case, single phonemes) of which the one either immediately 
precedes or immediately follows the other. One propria may be zero, as in 
gdla (compared with gdlakt). When the communis is zero, we speak of complete 
suppletion; for example (Bloch 416, Type VII), between the alternants goh 
go-ne and went went of the verb go there is no phoneme in common. Between 
goh and the third alternant gow go there is the communis go, and between gow 
and went there is the communis w (to which the propriae are differently disposed: 
go precedes, but ent follows) ; but in these latter instances it seems that no purpose 
of theory or practice will be served by the isolation of communis and propria. 
It is not necessary, though, to alter the definition of communis and propria so 
as to exclude such analyses, because it is easy to simply ignore them and make 
no use of them.” 

When communis or propria or both are discontinuous, task (b) is more com- 
plicated. In @ijetr and é@ijoter the communis is @ij...t.... and the respective 
propriae are &...zero and 9...9. The dot notation is tantamount to a statement 
as to the manner (in this instance, interlocking rather than simple preceding or 
following or interpolation) in whicu the propriae are disposed to the communis. 
In Sanskrit yunaj ~ yufij ~ yuj ‘join’, the communis is discontinuous in the 

17 A similar treatment could be developed for ‘components’ of phonemes; cf. Hockett, 
Problems 335, par. 3. 
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first two alternants, continuous in the third; one might use the notation yu(...)j 
to symbolize the alternation between continuity and discontinuity. 

A still more difficult case is metathesis, where the phonemes are the same but 
their order is different. Example: Sanskrit barh ~ brah ‘be large’."* One way 
of treating metathesis would be to say that b...h is the communis and that ar 
and ra are different propriae. As long as we have one satisfactory means of 
treating metathesis at our disposal, that is enough, because the whole concept 
of communis and propria is useful only as a means to defining automatic and 
certain other types of alternation. 

We may speak of the communis not only of all the morphs of a given mor- 
pheme, but also of any subset of two or more. If we select different subsets 
we may get different results. For instance, if we take into account, besides 
the morphs yunaj, yutij, and yuj, one more alternant of the Sanskrit root ‘join’, 
namely yug, the communis is not yu(...)j7 but simply yu. The reason for some- 
times leaving one or more morphs out of consideration when extracting the com- 
munis is that the omitted morphs stand in no automatic or otherwise regular 
alternation to the remaining morphs, whereas the remaining morphs are so re- 
lated to each other. For instance the morphs sorkl circl-ing and sorkel circle 
exhibit an automatic alternation discussed above; but the third alternant, 
serkjal circul-ar (assuming that it belongs to the same morpheme), cannot be 
considered in any way regular. It does not spoil the automaticity, because it 
occurs in the prevocalic environment where both the other alternants already 
occur anyway, not in the prepausal and preconsonantal environment where 
only sorkel occurs. 

9. Wide static alternation. We are now in a position to define wide static 
automatic alternation. In this definition we will use the following symbols: 

M: any morpheme having two or more morphs 

A: one morph of M 

B: another morph of M 

E,: the totality of environments in which A occurs 

E,: some particular specified environment in which B occurs 

M’: any morpheme other then M 

A’: any morph of M’ that occurs in E, (There could be two or more such 
morphs, since E, is not necessarily a single environment.) 

B’: the morph of M’, if any, that occurs in EK, 

C: the communis of A and B 

A-C: the propria of A (i.e. A minus C) 

B-C: the propria of B (i.e. B minus C) 

X: phonemic zero, or any sequence of one or more phonemes 

Y: phonemic zero, or any sequence of one or more phonemes, other than X 
(It follows that X and Y cannot both be phonemic zero.) 

The alternation X > Y (as exemplified by the morpheme M) is WIDELY 


18 Macdonell §5l1c. 
19 An alternative treatment of this particular example would be to take b...r...h as 
the communis and a...zero, zero...a as the propriae of barh and brah respectively. 
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STATICALLY AUTOMATIC in the environment E, if all of the following conditions 
are met, and not otherwise: 
(a) Ey can be characterized in purely phonemic terms; 
(b) Excepting B, no morph of M occurs in E,; 
(c) X is part of A-C, and Y is part of B-C; 
(d) For every morpheme M’ which has a morph A’ in E, and a morph B’ 
in Ey, if A’ contains X in a position corresponding to the position where 
A contains X, then B’ contains Y in a position corresponding to the 
position where B contains Y; or else there is no B’ that occurs at all. 

It will be observed that condition (d) does not require that the X-Y difference 
be the only difference between A and B, or between any A’ and the correspond- 
ing B’. 

The reference in condition (d) to ‘corresponding position’ serves the following 
purpose. The phonemic environment in which a given alternation takes place 
may be specified in two separate statements: (i) the position of the alternating 
phonemes relative to their respective morphs; (ii) the position of these morphs, 
taken as wholes, relative to their environments. Thus the statement that in 
German, d is replaced by t immediately before pause, can be replaced by the 
conjunction of two statements: (i) t occurs in a morph which occurs immediately 
before pause; (ii) t is the last phoneme of this morph. It will be noted that the 
symbol E, only refers, in this instance, to the environment mentioned in (i), 
not to the environment mentioned in (ii); in other words, it refers only to the 
environment of the morph as a whole. Accordingly, it is necessary to specify 
in addition the environment within the morph. The fact that the morph 
hajde Heide ‘heath’ occurs immediately before pause does not constitute an 
exception, because the position in which the X—namely, d—occurs there does 
not correspond to the position in which it occurs in prevocalic rund ‘round.’ 

We can now further define the wide static automatic alternation of morphs 
taken as wholes: 

Morph B is (widely and statically) automatically derived from morph A of 
the same morpheme M if and only if (a) all the phonemic alternations X, > 
Y;, X2 > Yo,..., Xn > Yu into which the alternation of the propriae A-C and 
B-C can be broken up are automatic as defined above, and (b) it is the X of each 
alternating pair, i.e. that phoneme sequence contained in A-C, which is basic. 

An example: @ijetr > éijoter is automatic before pause or consonant when 
there is a stress on the first syllabic. Two phonemic alternations are involved; 
in each the base is contained in the alternant ijetr. The alternation 2 > a 
is conditioned by the stress placement,” the alternation zero > 9 by the follow- 
ing consonant or pause; hence, viewing the combination of stress placement and 
following consonant or pause as a single relevant phonemic environment E,, we 


20 If, contrary to fn. 16, stress be regarded as part of the morph, the following revised 
account will be required: the morphs are 6ijetr, @ijétr, Oijoter, dijoter. Then: (a) zero > 
2 is automatic as before; (b) the stress shifts are non-automatic; (c) the change #2 > 0 is 
automatic when ’ or ‘is lacking on the 2. What is new in this account is that the environ- 
ment (sc. the stress) conditioning a certain alternation in a morph is a part of the morph 
itself, rather than belonging to a morph of some other morpheme. 
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can say that in this environment @ijztr > éijoter is automatic. But there are 
other environments where, though the alternant @ijeter occurs, it is not an auto- 
matic alternant; e.g. an environment consisting of a vowel immediately follow- 
ing the morph and stress on ij rather than on the following syllabic. For in this 
environment there COULD occur an alternant ijotr, say in the rare adjective 
Oijotrel theatral. Hence in this environment @ijater, though the only morph 
actually occurring in such forms as theater of war and theatering, is not automatic. 
Its 9 before t is an automatic result, but its 0 after t is not. 

10. Narrow static alternation. Narrow static alternation imposes all four 
of the above requirements and in addition a fifth, stipulating that the ‘avoided’ 
phoneme sequence does not occur in the language at all. What is an avoided 
sequence? Given a morpheme M with morphs A and B (and perhaps others); 
and given an environment E, in which, of these morphs, only B occurs; then, 
whether or not the alternation A ~ B be automatic in some sense, and whether 
or not A be taken as basic to B, we shall say that in the particular instance of 
morpheme M, the phoneme sequence AF, is AvorpED. The notation AEF, is 
not meant to imply that the environment necessarily follows the morph which 
is being considered as the focus. It may precede the focus. Thus in Sanskrit 
the sequence usta is avoided, in favor of usta; here the preceding morph us 
‘shine’ may be regarded as the environment, and the following morph 1a, sig- 
nifying past participle, as the focus, of the non-occurrent, avoided morph- 
sequence usta. Or, conceivably, the environment could surround—partly 
precede and partly follow—the focus; or it could be simultaneous with it. Thus 
in English the phoneme sequence @{jxtr is avoided; here the E,, the stress pho- 
neme, is simultaneous with the focus, the morph @ijetr. 

Suppose that all of the following are regarded as morphs of the English plural 
morpheme: s, Z, 9Z, on (as in oxen), ren (as in children). Then the actual plural 
form leaves avoids the phoneme sequences lijvs, lijvaz, lijven, and lijvran, as 
well as others if the plural morpheme has other morphs. 

In order to state the difference between wide and narrow static automatic 
alternation, we will introduce an auxiliary notion of partitioned phoneme se- 
quence. A PARTITIONED PHONEME SEQUENCE (abbreviated PPS) is a phoneme 
sequence considered as being broken up into morphs, or fragments of morphs, 
in a certain way. (By definition, a purely phonemic transcription does not in- 
dicate partitioning.) In the sentence prices are going higher, the PPS haj-or 
occurs; therefore the lesser PPS’s haj-a, aj-ar, haj, etc., also occur there, because 
they are parts of the longer PPS haj-er. Here haj and or are morphs, aj and 9 
are morph-fragments. In tazi for hire, the PPS hajer occurs. It is the same 
phoneme sequence as the PPS haj-ar, but a different PPS, since it is differently 
partitioned. On the other hand, haj as in hire is a morph-fragment, and haj as 
in higher is a morph; but the two haj’s are both the same phoneme sequence and 
the same PP§, since they do not differ in partitioning; neither of them contains 
an internal morph-boundary. The reason for extending the notion of PPS to 
include morph-fragments as well as whole morphs is that in stating the conditions 
of alternations, sometimes part of a morph is irrelevant. Thus, in discussing 
below the question whether the avoidance of English lijvaz in favor of lijvz could 
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be considered an automatic alternation, it is not the PPS’s lijv-ez and lijv-z 
that are relevant, but only the shorter PPS’s v-oz and v-z. 

The concept of PPS is extended not only to actually occurring phoneme se- 
quences, considered as containing such-and-such morph-boundaries, but also 
to non-occurrent ones that are being considered, e.g. to avoided sequences. 

Both the resemblance and the difference between wide and narrow static 
automatic alternation can now be concisely stated. Both kinds of alternation 
rule out certain PPS’s; in addition, narrow alternation rules out those phoneme 
sequences on which these PPS’s are based. For an example, consider the hypoth- 
esis that the alternation oz > z after v is statically automatic. (This hypoth- 
esis turns out to be false; but of course that does not preclude the possibility 
that az might automatically change to z under other or more narrowly restricted 
conditions.) This hypothesis, whether taken widely or narrowly, would rule 
out a PPS v-az; it implies, that is, that no actually occurring utterance will 
include such a PPS. So in any dialect in which, say, Give as much as you can 
is pronounced givoz..., the hypothesis is refuted. But whereas the wide 
alternation would not rule out PPS’s vez and voa-z, the narrow alternation would. 
Hence the form Geneva’s janijvez, containing PPS ve-z, refutes the narrow con- 
ception but not the wide one. All of these PPS’s are based on the same phoneme 
sequence: voz, and the hypothesis in question, on the narrow conception, would 
rule out this sequence no matter how partitioned. 

A disadvantage of the wide conception (and the same disadvantage will turn 
out to apply to wide dynamic alternation) is that whether an alternation is auto- 
matic may come to depend on how we analyze certain utterances into morphs. 
Even if we use Hockett’s notion of empty morphs (cf. fn. 29), a similar problem 
can arise. 

Within both the narrow and the wide conceptions, there is a sub-possibility. 
On the narrow conception, every hypothesis to the effect that the alternation 
X > Y is statically automatic in environment Ey, rules out certain phoneme 
sequences; e.g. (in our example above) the phoneme sequence voz. If those se- 
quences do not actually occur, the hypothesis is tenable. But we might require, 
still more strictly, that not only must those phoneme sequences not occur, but 
also their non-occurrence must not be an accident. In the example of §6, even 
if the sequence asn did not occur at all in Sanskrit, it might be that its non- 
occurrence was a mere accident. Also a similar stricter requirement could be 
imposed on the wide conception. In §6 we said, in effect: granting that the 
PPS a-sn occurs, as in vadhasnu, and pretending that the form trasnu does not 
occur, then the alternation as > o before n is widely automatic in Sanskrit. 
If we impose the stricter requirement we will say: No, it is not even widely auto- 
matic; because even if the PPS as-n does not occur (in reality, a contrary-to- 
fact assumption), its non-occurrence is only an accident, as pointed out in fn. 14. 

A very curious example from Greek may be worth mentioning here, although 
the alternation it exhibits is not automatic in any sense. Granting that in 5th- 
century Attic Greek the letter gamma before mu represents the sound [py], the 
question arises, to what phoneme this sound [pn] should be assigned. Various 
considerations, chiefly morphological, make the case for assigning [p] to the 
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phoneme n moderately strong. But such assignment has a remarkable morpho- 
phonemic consequence: whereas n > m before m (e.g. pammélas ‘all black’: 
pan ‘all’, mélas ‘black’), g > n before m (e.g. phlénma ¢déyua ‘flame’: phleg 
‘burn’, ma ‘result of action’). In short, the phoneme sequence nm, and the 
PPS n-m, are avoided in one alternation, but are the very outcome of another. 

Of course this fact might be used as a ground for rejecting the assignment of 
[pn] to the phoneme n. 

11. Reciprocal conditioning. What if two morphemes automatically con- 
dition each other? For instance: one alternant of the Sanskrit past participle 
morpheme is /a; one alternant of a verb meaning ‘take hold’ is rabh. The past 
participle of rabh is not, as one might expect, rabhia, but rabdha. The most 
natural analysis of rabdha into morphs is into rab and dha.” (There is no pos- 
sibility of a discontinuous morph rab...h, since bh and dh are unit phonemes.) 
It follows that the immediate environment of rab is dha, and that of dha is 
rab, and it so happens that the dh of dha and the b of rab are all of these environ- 
ments that is relevant. 

Now we can view rabh and ta as basic, rab and dha as derivative; their alter- 
nation will then be statically automatic, both widely and narrowly. But let 
us now turn to the dynamic conception, for it is in instances of reciprocal con- 
ditioning that the difference between the static and the dynamic conceptions 
appears most patently. 

12. The dynamic conception of automaticity. The manner of describing 
alternation that is implicit in most grammars is quite different from the static 
one as presented above. The customary description of an alternation (not 
necessarily automatic) presents, in its most formalized dress, a quasi-chemical 
equation ;” e.g. rabh + ta = rabdha. In words: rabh before ta becomes rab; 
ta after rabh becomes dha. This manner of conception and description we call 
DYNAMIC, because it employs the metaphor of change—change in the environ- 
ment as well as in the focus—described in §4. The difference between the dy- 
namic and the static conceptions is obvious: the former takes as the relevant 
conditioning environment the basic alternant of the conditioning morpheme, 
the latter takes the derivative alternant. It follows that there is no difference 
in result between the static and the dynamic conceptions when the conditioning 
morpheme remains invariant; for example, the past participle of the Sanskrit 
root man ‘think’ is mata; if we describe in phonemic terms the environment con- 
ditioning this alternation man > ma, it would be fa according to either concep- 
tion. But when a form, e.g. rabdha, contains a derivative alternant of the en- 
vironment as well as of the focus—when, in other words, there is what may be 
described as reciprocal conditioning of two morphemes, the static and the 
dynamic descriptions diverge. 

There is in use a modification of the dynamic conception: the compromise 
mentioned in §2(a). This modification gives a stepwise description of a recipro- 
cal conditioning, assigning an order of succession to the steps. Using the meta- 
phor of change, we might describe the change of rabh + ta to rabdha in any of 


21 Grassmann 1707 and Macdonell §33.2 so analyze comparable words. 
22 E.g. Macdonell §33.2. 
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three ways: (i) in one step: rabh and ta change simultaneously. This is the pure 
dynamic conception. (ii) In two steps: first rabh + ta becomes rabh + dha; 
then rabh + dha becomes rab + dha. (iii) Again in two steps: first rabh + ta 
becomes rab + ta; then rab + ta becomes rab + dha. In (ii) ta changes before 
rabh; in (iii) after it; and in (i) simultaneously with it. The reason for calling 
descriptions (ii) and (iii) compromises between the pure static and the pure 
dynamic conceptions is that in each of them, the conditioning alternant of one 
morpheme is its basic alternant and the conditioning alternant of the other 
morpheme is its derivative alternant. The chief advantage of these compromises 
is an expository one of the type mentioned in §16(b): we may be saved the need 
of stating an extra rule, if the two steps into which a reciprocally conditioned 
alternation can be broken up are each of them covered by a rule which is needed 
anyway. In some cases, in order to achieve this economy, it is necessary to 
specify the order in which the steps take place; in other cases it is not. Whitney 
himself, in describing forms like rabdha (§§159-60), uses the pure dynamic de- 
scription, for the following reason. His consistent practice” is, in all cases where 
a preceding and a following morpheme condition each other, automatically or 
otherwise, never to describe the following morpheme as changing first. In 
nearly all these cases he describes the preceding morpheme as changing first 
(compromise of type (iii) above); in those few exceptions, like the case of rabdha 
itself, where, for special reasons, he does not do this, what he does is to revert 
to pure dynamic description, i.e. describe the two changes as simultaneous. 
We shall not pause to examine the rationale of this procedure; it is arbitrary in 
part, but only in part. 

13. Non-equivalence of the two conceptions. An example that will bring 
into sharp relief the practical differences between the static and the dynamic 
conceptions is found in Latin. Let us consider the hypothesis that formulae 
such as pat ‘suffer’ +- tus (past participle, nom. sing. masc.) = passus, met ‘har- 
vest’ -++ tus = messus, etc., display two automatic and reciprocally conditioning 
alternations. Stated in dynamic terms, and reduced to the phonemes involved, 
these alternations are: (a) ¢ becomes s between a short vowel and a following ¢ 
which in turn is followed by a vowel; (b) a ¢ followed by a vowel becomes s after 
a t that follows a short vowel. (We state the environmental conditions so 
narrowly so that changes such as a ‘use’ + tus = asus will not constitute ex- 
ceptions. Furthermore, the statements are only meant to apply within single 
words, simply because our knowledge of word sandhi in Latin is so scant. Con- 
sequently, a phrase such as et ta, Brite would not here be considered an excep- 
tion.) 

First of all, a discrepancy between the wide and the narrow dynamic concep- 
tions is to be noted. According to the former, the verb mitté ‘I send’ does not 
constitute an exception either to (a) or to (b), because there is no morpheme 
boundary between the two ?’s. Attendé ‘I offer to’ is not so easy for the wide 
dynamic conception to dispose of. It makes a difference whether ad or at 
be considered the basic alternant of the morplieme meaning ‘to’. If at is basic, 


23 E.g. §175a; §203. 
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both rules (a) and (b) must be given up; neither of them need be if ad is basic. 
The rules tell us that at + tendé would become assend6, but do not tell us what will 
become of ad + tendé. It is noteworthy that whether an alternation is dynam- 
ically automatic can depend, according to the wide conception, on which of two 
alternants of a certain morpheme be regarded as basic. It can also depend, 
as also for the wide static conception (cf. honestus, below), on whether and how a 
certain form is analyzed into morphs. Mz7ité is not an exception only because 
mit is not a morph. 

If the forms and facts presented above are a fair sampling of all the relevant 
Latin forms and facts, then neither rule (a) nor rule (b) states a NARROW dynamic 
automatic alternation, because the ‘avoided’ sequence # occurs in mittd; but 
both rules state a wIDE dynamic automatic alternation if ad rather than at be 
taken as the basic alternant. 

In applying the static conception, some quite different forms and facts are 
relevant, and, as it turns out, fatal. Rules analogous to (a) and (b) above may 
be formulated: (A) between a preceding short vowel and a following s which is 
in turn followed by a vowel,” derivative s occurs instead of basic ¢; (B) between 
a preceding sequence of short vowel and s and a following vowel, derivative s 
occurs instead of basic ¢. 

The question as to which morph of a morpheme is basic is now irrelevant, 
because if a morpheme has two or more morphs that might be considered as 
exhibiting a certain automatic alternation, the requirement of uniformity— 
see §5, and §9 condition (d)—will dictate which of these be regarded as basic 
relative to the alternation in question. Such a form as sisté ‘I remain station- 
ary’ disqualifies rule (B) from being statically automatic, according to the nar- 
row conception, but not according to the wide conception, since the indubitable 
analysis into morphs is s7-st-6 (hence no morpheme boundary between the s and 
the ¢). Finestus ‘deadly’, honestus ‘honorable’ are exceptions according to the 
wide conception if they are analyzed so into morphs: fiin-es-t-u-s, hon-es-t-u-s; 
but not if they are analyzed so: fin-est-u-s, hon-est-u-s. But since the analysis 
of estd ‘be thou!’ and este ‘be ye!’ into es-t-6 and es-t-e is beyond serious question, 
Rule (B) cannot be automatic even according to the wide conception. Rule 
(B) would require essd, esse. / 

Rule (A) is disqualified, according to the wide as well as to the narrow static 
conception, by at least one form: the conjunction etst ‘and yet, although’, 
which is apparently a single word but whose morph analysis into e¢ ‘and’ and 
st ‘if? is transparent. 

The upshot of our discussion is this. Rules (A) and (B) are the closest pos- 
sible static analogues to the dynamic rules (a) and (b). According to the nar- 
row conceptions, none of these four rules is automatic, but for different reasons: 
(a) and (b) are both non-automatic on account of intervocalic tt, but (A) is 
non-automatic because of ts and (B) because of st. As between the wide con- 
ceptions, there is a difference not only of reason but of result: (A) and (B) are 
definitely non-automatic; (a) and (b) are automatic if ad is basic to at, but non- 


% If we did not specify ‘which is in turn followed by a vowel,’ then milé, alternant of 
milit ‘soldier’ in nom. sing. milés, would constitute an exception. 
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automatic if at is basic to ad. Thus it is proven that there are cases where the 
static and the dynamic, the wide and the narrow conceptions lead either to 
different results or to different reasons for the same result. 

A second example to show the discrepancy between the static and the dynamic 
conceptions is drawn from Sanskrit.% The past participle morpheme has alter- 
nants ¢a and na, among others; their distribution is complementary, but their 
alternation is not automatic in any sense. In the absence of weightier reasons, 
the vastly greater frequency of éa justifies us in taking it to be non-automatically 
basic to na. The root ac ‘bend’ has (in the Brahmana-Siitra period of Sanskrit) 
the past participle akna, and no other. The dynamic formula would be: ac + 
ta = akna. It has already been remarked that the alternation ¢ > n is not auto- 
matic; but it is consistent with the facts to regard c > k before basic ¢ as a dy- 
namic automatic alternation (both widely and narrowly). Viewed statically, 
however, akna, so far from being automatic, is highly irregular; in internal 
sandhi, n after c should become % (Whitney §202); in other words, the statically 
regular (though perhaps not automatic) participle would be aca. 

14. Reason why the dynamic conception has been customary. The prefer- 
ence for the dynamic conception is due to the predominantly historical interest 
of most linguists, especially during the 19th and early 20th centuries. When 
morpheme alternants were described, linguists were motivated by their histor- 
ical interest to choose as basic that one which they believed to be primitive; 
or if they believed neither to be primitive, they moved on to the fictive concep- 
tion of §15 and constructed a non-existent form. Greek thrik and trikh ‘hair’, 
for instance, would both be referred to a fictive thrikh—descriptively fictive 
because it does not actually occur in Greek. The basic-derivative alternation 
was rightly regarded* as a clue to the temporal sequence of past events. The 
metaphor of change in synchronic linguistics in general is favored by the same 
ultimately historical, diachronic interest. Such an interest is usually served 
much better by the dynamic conception of alternation than by the static con- 
ception; the formula pat + tus = passus can be interpreted historically as well 
as descriptively, which the formulae pat + sus = passus and pas + tus = passus 
cannot, and the very fact that the dynamic alternation stated in the first formula 
is not narrowly automatic has historical meaning. It enables us to infer that the 
exceptions came into being at a time subsequent to the epoch when the alterna- 
tion described by the formula was an actual sound-law, i.e. after patt- before 
vowel had actually changed to pass-. 


26 We have simplified the actual facts, as recorded in Whitney §§955g-957, by ignoring 
(a) the form ita, and all participles formed from it such as Epic acita, and (b) the few cases 
of non-complementation of the forms fa and na. We pass over the question whether éa and 
na should be analyzed into two morphs each, t-a and n-a. 

26 By a method which has been made explicit, and studied, by Hoenigswald in the two 
papers citedinfn.1. The principle that the existence of alternants is evidence of historical 
development out of original unity is elaborately studied, though very diffusely expounded, 
by Baudouin de Courtenay. But that the dynamically basic alternant does not always 
represent a historically older form is proved, for example, by an illustration in §5: although, 
descriptively, Gk. st6mat ‘mouth’ is dynamically basic to st6ma, there was never, histori- 
cally, a nominative singular st6mat which was later replaced by st6ma. Cf. fn. 12a. 
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For purely descriptive purposes, on the other hand, the dynamic conception 
has the disadvantage of requiring that for every morpheme that has two or 
more morphs, one of these be treated as basic to all the others. 

15. The fictive conception. Thesis (b) of §2 was that the problem of de- 
fining automatic alternations is distinct from the problem of devising a notation 
to record them, and also from the problem of producing the most efficient body 
of statements from which all the automatic alternations can be deduced. These 
last two purposes are often well served by a system of MORPHOPHONEMIC WRIT- 
ING. Such a system is a class of letters or other symbols, each of which is said 
to designate a morphophoneme, and to which meanings are assigned in such a 
way that from the morphophonemically written formula for a given morpheme, 
by application of the rules which assign meanings to each of its component sym- 
bols, one can deduce some or all of its actually occurring morphs. The simplest 
meaning that such a symbol can have is simply one single phoneme, under all 
circumstances; it is customary to use for such a symbol the same mark as for 
that phoneme itself, by a systematic ambiguity which is generally dispelled by 
the context or by some explicit convention. The next simplest meaning is, 
that the morphophonemic symbol designates one phoneme in the neighborhood 
of such-and-such symbols and another phoneme in the neighborhood of such- 
and-such other symbols. The convention in this case is to use the capital letter 
corresponding to the small letter that designates the phoneme which is regarded 
as basic. Example (Swadesh and Voegelin 2): that the morpheme leaf lijf has 
the alternant leave lijv before the plural morpheme, whereas the morpheme belief 
balijf remains invariant, could be symbolized by the morphophonemic formulae 
bolijf vs. lijF. 

Discussion of morphophonemic writing is not part of our present task; the 
technique has been applied with success by Swadesh and Voegelin (to non-auto- 
matic alternations only), Bloomfield (Menomini Morphophonemics), Emeneau, 
Hockett (Problems §5 and §6), and others.” Our only concern here is to point 
out that whatever a morphophonemic formula does mean, it does not mean 
any actual morph, and in this way differs essentially from a phonemic formula.” 


27 The possibility of dispensing with fictive base forms is pointed out by Harris, Review 
of Emeneau 285-6. Occasional fictive forms are to be found in older grammars; e.g. Whit- 
ney §765a refers root div ‘play’, exhibiting actual morphs div and dyiw, among others, to a 
‘proper’ form did, from which the actual morphs could be regularly, though non-auto- 
matically, derived by his §129. He mentions (§104d, §242a) but does not use the morpho- 
phoneme symbolized 7 (long syllabic r), which was invented by the Hindu grammarians. 
That the use of fictive base-forms in comparative Indo-European linguistics has led to mis- 
conceptions, namely the mistaking of morphophonemic for phonemic formulae, is clearly 
shown by Maurer; see his last paragraph 

28 Swadesh and Voegelin (10) say: ‘If it has been possible, by the recognition of a non- 
patent phonology which involves the construction of fictive formulae ..., to reduce the 
apparent irregularity of Tiibatulabal phonology to system, this very fact guarantees the 
truth of our theory.’ However, it is not clear what the ‘theory’ is, as distinct from their 
construction of formulae. On p. 2 they remark that ‘the process of constructing morpho- 
phonemic formulae has some resemblance to that of historico-phonological reconstruction.’ 
Is their theory the theory that their formulae represent not only historical realities but syn- 
chronic realities of some sort as well? 
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For instance the morphophonemic formula bolijf, although it looks just like the 
phonemic formula bolijf, does not have the same meaning, because it means 
the fact that the morpheme belief has the same alternant in the singular and in 
the plural. So that when Emeneau, for instance, says (§5) that morphemes ‘are 
set up in theoretical basic forms, the minimum distinctive segmental units of 
which are the morphophonemes ... replacements of morphophonemes may take 
place in the descriptive passage from the morphophonemic to the phonemic 
level. Statements of such replacements are... (1) automatic... and (2) 
nonautomatic’, this sense of the term ‘automatic’ must not be confounded with 
the senses under discussion in the present paper, according to which it is applied 
only to alternations between actually occurring morphs. 

16. Miscellaneous observations. In conclusion, we assemble here a num- 
ber of remarks which do not readily fit in any of the previous sections. 

(a) Sometimes dynamic alternations are stated in formulae of the following 
type: A + B = C; that is, two phonemes yield one. For instance, Korean 
w +i = u, e.g. cankw ‘lock up’ + imnita (a finite verb ending) = capkumnita. 
Again, in Kota (Emeneau §10, rule 1.a) ‘a cluster of identical consonants is 
replaced by the corresponding single consonant’; e.g. av(n) no’ét ‘that man hav- 
ing looked’. If we take analysis into morphs seriously, we must go beyond such 
statements and say to which morph the single phoneme belongs. Shall we 
analyze canku-mnita or capk-umnita? Shall we analyze avn-o'ét or av-noét?” 

(b) We spoke in §2 and §15 of efficiency of statement. Efficiency is some 
function of brevity and of intelligibility or perspicuity. One way of attaining 
brevity is morphophonemic writing. Another, independent way is to state not 
all the automatic and other regular rules but only some selection of them which 
implies all the others. For example, it is unnecessary, as Whitney virtually 
points out (§152), to state the regular non-automatic derivation of vdg ‘voice’ 
from vdc, because it is implied by the two rules (i) véc > vadk before pause (§141) 
and (ii) vék > vdg before vowels and voiced consonants, under certain further 
grammatical conditions (§159). But the fact that it is unnecessary to state the 
alternation does not mean that such an alternation does not exist. 

(c) It is sometimes convenient to treat a hypothetical morph as basic. A 
hypothetical morph is not the same as a fictive morph. If in a certain environ- 


29 Two other conceivable solutions are sufficiently recherché for a footnote. (a) Both 
the n of avn and the n of no‘ét are regarded as empty morphs in Hockett’s sense (Problems 
§15). (b) Hockett’s concept (ibid.) of portmanteau morphs could be generalized to pro- 
vide for the possibility of saying that n, while not a morph at all, is part of two morphs: 
part of avn and part of nott. Of course, as with empty and portmanteau morphs, the 
principle of total accountability (op.cit. 332 top) would have to be respected. We might 
call n in this example, and other phoneme sequences so treated, ‘partial portmanteaus’; 
or, more simply, ‘links’. We could say that | is a link in the English adverbs fully, amply, 
etc.: it belongs both to full and to ly, at once. Some zero-morphs would then be rendered 
superfluous, e.g. the zero alternant of the past tense morpheme assigned by Bloomfield, 
Language 215 bottom, to cut, hit, etc., when they have past tense meaning. The advantage 
is that we are spared arbitrary divisions, as of fully fulij into morphs fu and lij or into ful 
and ij. I have learned orally from F. G. Lounsbury that he has been using the notion of 
links in his work on Iroquoian languages. 
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ment no morph at all of a given morpheme occurs, but if on the strength of 
some phonemic or grammatical pattern of the language we venture a prediction 
as to what morph would have occurred there, our predicted morph is hypothet- 
ical. A fictive morph, on the other hand, like Hockett’s Latin nigw ‘snow’ 
(Problems 326) has no environment; in every environment it is crowded out by 
some actual or hypothetical morph: before s by actual nic, before vowels by 
actual niw, niw, ning, ningw in various grammatical environments (assuming 
that all these morphs are to be referred to the same morpheme), before con- 
sonants other than s by hypothetical nig or nic. 

In Southern Paiute as analyzed by Sapir, intervocalic pw® is regularly (and 
automatically?) derivable both from basic m and from basic w; there are some 
morphemes that actually occur only after a vowel, and whose morphs there 
begin with nw; for such morphemes (see the dictionary part of his grammar, 540 
and 591) Sapir has no ground for deciding between two possible hypothetical 
basic morphs, one beginning with m and one with w. 

(d) A phonemic alternation is completely identified by specifying four items: 
(i) the phonemes involved; (ii) their phonemic environment, both within the 
morphs to which they belong and within all other morphs that are the relevant 
environment of these first morphs; (iii) the direction of the alternation, i.e. 
which phoneme-sequence is basic and which derivative; and (iv) in the case of 
non-automatic alternations, the environments in which each member of the 
alternation occurs. If the alternation is automatic, (iv) will already be included 
in (ii). If an alternation is statically automatic, there could not be another 
alternation like it in respects (i) and (ii) but different in (iii). 

To specify merely (i) is deceptive, because it has been known to lead to con- 
fusions like the following. There is in Japanese a non-automatic alternation 
t > d (and hence of course t ~ d), as in ta ~ da ‘field’, tomo ~ domo ‘com- 
panion’; and an alternation t > z (and hence t ~ 2), as in the ti of ti-ti ‘father’ 
> the zi of o-zi-san ‘uncle’, ture ~ zure ‘accompaniment’, etc. Both alterna- 
tions occur at morpheme-initial; but the former takes place only before the 
vowels a, 0, e, the latter only beforeiandu. And no morpheme exhibits alterna- 
tions between any of the vowels a, 0, e on the one hand and either i or u on the 
other, excepting a very few in which the vowel is not preceded by t, d, or z. So 
although there is an alternation d ~ t and an alternation t ~ z, these do not 
combine to make one triple alternation d ~ t ~ z. There is no one morpheme 
exhibiting all of these alternations at once. 

(e) It is sometimes convenient to make use of evanescent forms in stating 
alternations. For instance, the Latin alternations which were proven in §13 
to be non-automatic except, provisionally, in the wide dynamic sense, could be 
less stringently stated so as to cover the formula: a ‘use’ + tus = dsus. We 
would postulate an evanescent form dssus, and would then add another rule 
according to which this dssus immediately changes to dsus. The formula ‘a 
+ tus = tissus = tsus’ reflects historical fact (apart from the fact that the change 
of os to us is here ignored); but the point we wish to make is that there was a 


30 It is not perfectly clear that Sapir’s letters ‘nw’ represent nw. See Sapir §§12.2.b, 
13.2, 16.1. 
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period (sometime after the beginning of the Imperial period) when asus oc- 
curred and assus did not, and that in describing the language of this period the 
symbol ‘ussus’ has neither actual nor hypothetical, but only fictive meaning. 
If it had actual or hypothetical meaning, it would imply that there is a morph 
ws and a morph s (as well as an ending us, however this be analyzed into morphs), 
which are not linked to each other in the manner described in fn. 29. And that 
is not the case, no matter how we may analyze the actual as (of asus) into morphs. 
We could say that wd here has the alternant ds, and ¢ (the past participle mor- 
pheme) has the alternant zero; or that a has the alternant @, and ¢ the alternant 
s; or that the s both belongs to the morph @s (alternant of a) and, at the same 
time, constitutes a morph by itself (alternant of ¢). But none of these analyses 
is compatible with the treatment of dssus as an actual or hypothetical form; it 
can therefore only be fictive. 





THE UKRAINIAN SYSTEM OF DECLENSION 
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1. Analysis of the grammatically complete sentence in Ukrainian reveals, 
as elsewhere in Indo-European, the familiar ‘logical’ polarity of subject and pred- 
icate. The nucleus of the subject is preponderantly a nominal element, that 
of the predicate a verbal one; apart from their characteristic suffixes of deriva- 
tion, the first is defined morphologically by a system of declension, the second 
by a system of conjugation, i.e. by two contrasting patterns of flexion. The 
fact of flexion itself serves as a criterion to discriminate between the inflected 
and the uninflected lexical constituents (lexemes) of the language. The nominal 
system is, if anything, rather more involved than the verbal and covers the 
expression of a series of notional categories, only some of which (e.g. person and 
number) it shares with the verb. Selected case-relations are represented by 
more or less characteristic morphemes, and the variety of these is multiplied 
by the demands of gender and number. 

The clarity of the Ukrainian system of declension is somewhat obscured by 
the intrusion of the category of gender into a slowly disintegrating complex of 
variant paradigms. The predominance of gender inflexion is so obvious that 
synchronic grammar prefers a generic classification of declensional types to the 
earlier diachronic classification by stems defined partly in hypothetical terms 
(o-declension, d-declension, etc.). 

Nominal flexion implies the expression of several sets of correlations of varying 
scope: NUMBER, pointing a contrast between singular and plural; GENDER, here 
a complex of four antitheses (animate/inanimate, personal/impersonal, fem- 
inine/non-feminine, masculine/neuter) expressed in three overlapping generic 
groups; SYNTACTIC POSITION, opposing attributive to predicative function; and 
CASE, which presents the dichotomy of nominative (casus rectus) and oblique 
(casus obliquus), the former regarded as fundamental and amorphemic (merk- 
mallos'), the latter embodied in a paradigm of semantically associated endings. 
The category of number shows vestiges of a dual, which has complicated the 
syntax of the genitive singular without affecting the correlation of singular and 
plural. This antithesis, however, is not uniform, as it does not possess the same 
connotation in the substantive and its immediate congeners on the one hand and 
the personal pronoun on the other (see below), and even in the substantive the 
plural may be conceived as either collective or multiplex. Gender, notionally, 
is more than the customary grammatical trinity of masculine, feminine, and 
neuter; it represents the intersection of the categories of animateness, person, 
and sex with their characteristic polarities. As for the case paradigms, they 
offer only a few instances of the correlatives nominative and oblique (e.g. sto 


1N. Trubetzkoy, Das morphonologische System der russischen Sprache (Prague, 1933). 
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‘hundred’ and sorok ‘forty”), implying normally the opposition of a basic case to 
a grammatically integrated system of six others: accusative, vocative, genitive, 
dative, instrumental, and locative, of which the first two are morphologically 
distinct only in a few patterns and often show identity with other cases, notably 
the nominative (cf. nom.-acc.-voc. pl. in all genders, and nom.-acc.-voc. sg. in 
the neuter and the inanimate masculine). The influence of gender on case is 
seen more especially in the variability of the accusative form in the masculine 
animate-inanimate series, where it assumes the genitive ending to express the 
animate and the nominative ending to express the inanimate; e.g. nom. uéitel’ 
‘teacher’, acc.-gen. ucitelja, nom.-acc. kraj ‘edge, region’, gen. kraju. 

The most regular paradigms are those of the adjective, which distinguishes 
feminine from non-feminine (i.e. masculine and neuter) in four oblique cases of 
the singular (gen., dat., instr., loc.) and has an identical form for all genders in 
the plural. The formal association of the nominative and the accusative in the 
neuter singular, and of the accusative and the genitive in the animate masculine 
singular and the animate plural, reproduces the details of the substantival para- 
digms. The generic pronouns, possessive adjectives, and all participles belong 
to the same pattern of declension. Most cardinal numbers make case distinc- 
tions, but do not recognize the correlation of singular and plural or the presence 
of gender; but odin ‘one’ and the ordinals have the full adjectival declension. 
This is also followed, with variations, by most pronouns except the personal 
and the reflexive, and historically derives from the pronominal. The personal 
pronouns have moreover the peculiarly pronominal conception of the plural: 
my ‘we’ and vy ‘you’ do not mean ‘several I’s’ and ‘several thou’s’, but rather 
‘I or thou and another (or others)’. 

Apart from the normal declension types—nominal, adjectival, pronominal, 
and numeral—we find a number of anomalous, mainly incomplete paradigms, 
invariably neutral to number and gender. The cardinals have already been 
referred to in this connection. Dva ‘two’ and its extension obadva ‘both’ have 
the feminine forms dvi and obidvi in the nominative case and, along with try 
‘three’ and cotyry ‘four’, only one set of (plural-type) endings. The remaining 
units up to ten inclusive (p’jat’, Sist’, sim, visim, dev’jat’, desjat’), as well as the 
derivatives of the last, exhibit a hesitation between singular and plural mor- 
phemes. Sorok ‘forty’, dev’janosto ‘ninety’, and sto ‘hundred’—but not the 
compounds of the last, e.g. dvisti ‘two hundred’, p’jatsot ‘five hundred’—have 
each a reduced paradigm. The interrogative pronouns chto ‘who’ and &éo 
‘what’ figure only in the singular and illustrate the antithesis of animate and 
inanimate, which gives chio identical accusative and genitive forms, and s¢o 
identical nominative and accusative forms. Finally, the declension of the re- 


2 The morphological illustrations in this paper are drawn from the following works: 
A. Krymskij, Ukrainskaja grammatika I, II (Moscow, 1907-8); S. Smal’-Stoékyj and T. 
Gartner, Grammatik der ruthenischen (ukrainischen) Sprache (Vienna, 1913); S. Smal’- 
Sto¢kyj, Ruthenische Gramm:iik (Berlin, 1913); V. Simovy¢, Gramatyka ukrainéskoi 
movy (Leipzig, 1919); Narodnyj Komisariat Osvity URSR, Ukrainskyj pravopys (Kiev, 
1946) ; B. Hrincenko, Slovaf ukrainskoi movy I-IV (Kiev, 1907-9); Z. Kuzelja, J. Rudnyé- 
kyj, and K. H. Meyer, UkrainSko-nime¢kyj slovnyk (Leipzig, 1943); M. J. Kalinovic, 
Russko-ukrainskij slovaf (Moscow, 1948). 
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flexive pronoun sebe (acc.-gen.) ‘self’ has no nominative, and, in view of its dis- 
tributive force, is limited to the singular. 


2. Many nouns and all adjectives, numerals, and participles have characteris- 
tic formative suffixes, which are very numerous, varied, and not all bound to 
easily recognizable semantic categories; compare for example the ‘single-minded’ 
suffix -tel’ in agent nouns like datel’ ‘giver’ and honitel’ ‘pursuer’, with the variety 
of meanings attached to the ending -ev in vjazen ‘prisoner’, Zovten ‘October’, 
and persten ‘ring’. Gender draws distinctions between the primarily notional 
(classificatory) and flexional categories (e.g. -eé/-cja/-ce in sveé ‘shoemaker’, 
viveja ‘sheep’, misce ‘place’), and the phonetic parallelism of ‘hard’ and ‘soft’ 
(palatalized) accounts for doublets like -ak/-jak and -uch/-juch (as in Zebrak 
‘beggar’, vojak ‘soldier’; makuch ‘poppyseed cake’, konjuch ‘horse-drover’). 
Some suffixes are personal (e.g. -in in seljanin ‘villager’), others impersonal 
(e.g. -2vo in palivo ‘fuel’), and illustrate the antithesis between masculine and 
neuter. Abstract notions affect the morphemes -sévo (as in tovarystvo ‘society, 
company’), -tst’ (as in list’ ‘evil’), and -ota/-eta (as in mohota ‘possibility’, 
dorozneta ‘dearness’); -ySce and -y&ko appear to have been originally local in 
meaning (as in bahnysce ‘boggy patch’, boisko ‘playground, threshing-floor’), 
but can now be used of both creatures and things in an augmentative and pejora- 
tive sense (as in chlopty3ce ‘big lad’, didy&ée ‘beggar’, konysko ‘nag’); -lo is ‘in- 
strumental’ (as in Sylo ‘awl’); -ycha, -ynja, and -ycja are feminine indices illus- 
trating sex distinction and postulating masculine bases (as in kovalycha ‘smith’s 
wife’, kravéynja ‘tailor’s wife’, vdovycja ‘widow’); and the suffixes -ok/-ka/-ko, 
with their many extensions and variants, form diminutives (as in haéok ‘little 
hook’, holovka ‘little head’, lyéko ‘little face’). 

Adjectival endings all show feminine and neuter forms as well as the masculine 
type, which, in the nominative singular, is significant as having preserved the 
later ‘articulate’ pattern (e.g. harnyj ‘beautiful’), familiar in the Russian ‘long’ 
adjective, as against the original ‘short’ endings of the feminine and the neuter 
(e.g. harna, harne). The characteristic endings of Ukrainian adjectives are -yj 
(the predominant form, as in zymnyj ‘wintry’), -kyj (korotkyj ‘short’), -skyj 
(hirskyj ‘mountainous, hilly’), and the rarer -yvyj (pravdyvyj ‘true, authentic’), 
-atyj (horbatyj ‘humped’), -ystyj (holosystyj ‘vocal’), -janyj (hlynjanyj ‘clayey’), 
and -javyj (biljavyj ‘whitish’). The last leads on to the diminutives, which are 
numerous and often polysyllabic (e.g. maleserkyj ‘tiny’). Characteristic end- 
ings are reserved for the comparative form of the adjectives (e.g. bohatyj ‘rich’ : 
bohatSyj ‘richer’) and for participles, in which the verbal categories of tense and 
voice link up with the nominal categories of gender and number (e.g. danyj/ 
dana/dane ‘given’, navislyj ‘overhanging’, pracjujucyj ‘working’). Adverbs 
are provided with adjectival endings for attributive functions (e.g. domainyj 
‘domestic’, tamosnyj ‘of that place’). 


3. The process of flexion and word-formation takes place with the aid of cer- 
tain morphological units or morphemes, which can be detached from the lexical 
context by semantic analysis. The radical part of the lexeme is an uninflected 
base (root) containing the fundamental meaning; the separable parts, consisting 
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of various kinds of affixes (formants), may precede the base as prefixes or follow 
it as suffixes and terminations. The normal course of declension consists of 
substituting one morpheme for another to indicate case; the stem either remains 
constant (e.g. plosé-a ‘plain, area’, acc. plos¢-u, gen. plosé-y, instr. plosé-eju, 
loc. plos¢-e) or shows alternation of the final stem-consonant (e.g. gen. robitnyk-a 
‘worker’s’, voc. robitny¢é-e; much-a ‘fly’, dat. mus-t; druh ‘friend’, voc. drud-e). 
In some cases the alternation involves syncope of a vowel (e.g. ocet ‘vinegar’, 
gen. oct-u; vychor ‘hurricane’, gen. vychr-u) or enlargement of the base by a char- 
acteristic syllable (e.g. kuréa ‘chicken’, gen. kuré-at-y; im’ja ‘name’, gen. im-en-1; 
maty ‘mother’, gen. mat-er-7). The alternation may exhibit ablaut of the radical 
vowel, and this, when initial, may sometimes be accompanied by a prothetic 
consonant (e.g. drit ‘wire’, gen. drotu; viveja ‘sheep’, gen. pl. oveé). Syncope is 
paralleled by vowel epenthesis, mainly in the genitive plural (e.g. pisnja ‘song’, 
gen. pl. pisenr); the two phenomena may be treated synchronically as instances 
of vowel infixation between juxtaposed consonants. 

Besides alternation, the declension may exhibit a shift of stress. The U- 
krainian stress has the typical East Slavic freedom and mobility; occasionally the 
position of the stress distinguishes different cases (e.g. loc. sg. krdi, nom.-acc. 
pl. krat), or reinforces a difference between singular and plural (e.g. vivejd, 
pl. vivet; dzerelé ‘spring, source’, pl. dzeréla). 


4. Ukrainian declension comprises several parts of speech allied to the noun’ 
viz. pronoun, adjective, numeral, and participle, and displays a now somewhat 


blurred dichotomy between the nominal and the pronominal type. The original 
dichotomy, limited to noun and pronoun, has been extended by the morpho- 
logical development of adjective and participle in conjunction with the demon- 
strative pronoun, whose absence is apparent only in the feminine and neuter 
nominative singular. The system of declension includes the paradigms of the 
noun, the pronoun, the adjective, the participle, and the numeral. Since ad- 
jectives and participles may be treated together on formal and functional 
grounds, there are four distinct types. The pronominal and the adjectival sys- 
tems show affinities as a result of their convergent growth, and the numeral 
declension resembles both the adjectival and the nominal. 

The Ukrainian system of declension as a whole consists of a maximum of 
seven cases, which must be multiplied by two to include the plural forms.’ 
But the number of distinct case endings is always smaller than that of the cases 
themselves, and this leads to the invocation of context to determine the extent 
and force of particular terminations. Moreover the manifest insufficiency of 
even fourteen cases to cover possible case relations is supplied by the extensive 
use of prepositions, each associated with at least one characteristic case. 

There tends to be a formal affinity and even identity between some cases as 
distinct from others. In the declension of nouns, for instance, the nominative, 


3 The vestigial dual found in a few feminine and neuter nouns is associated with the nu- 
merals 2, 3, 4. The feminine nominative-accusative dual is identical in form with the 
dative-locative singular (e.g. rybi ‘two fishes’), the neuter with the corresponding locative 
singular (e.g. tili ‘two bodies’). The dual, accordingly, does not add to the sum total of 
Ukrainian case endings. 
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accusative, and vocative have a common form in the plural (m. and f. -y/-7/-i, 
n. -a/-ja); the locative plural ending -ach is shared by all genders; the animate 
masculine genitive and accusative singular have the ending -a, which reappears 
in the neuter nominative, accusative, and vocative plural (see above); the dative 
and locative singular are identical in the feminine paradigms; and the feminine 
and the neuter genitive plural are characterized by either an absence of ending 
or a vestigial one (e.g. f. nadzj ‘of hopes’, n. soné ‘of suns’). 

Some of the morphological affinities mentioned above are associated with a 
notional classification of nouns into personal, zoological, and objective categories, 
which represent the intersection of two dichotomies, viz. personal gender (in 
the singular) and animate gender. The former opposes human to non-human, 
the latter animate (including trees) to inanimate. Grammatically this is re- 
flected in the identity of accusative and genitive in the animate masculine singu- 
lar (e.g. robitnyka from robitnyk ‘worker’) and in the personal masculine and 
feminine plural (e.g. robitnykiv, robitnyé), and in the identity of nominative and 
accusative in the plural of animal and plant names, as well as the use of a single 
form for the nominative and accusative singular and plural of all neuters (largely 
inanimates). The system of intersecting dichotomies is further complicated 
by the admission of alien members—viz. the names of coins and games—into 
the category of animals and plants (e.g. acc.-gen. sg. rublja from rubel’ ‘ruble’, 
taroka from tarok ‘taroc’). 


5. Nominal declension in Ukrainian discloses four dominant patterns or 
classes, establishing a peculiar, historically sanctioned relation of stem type and 
gender: (1) predominantly feminine stems in -a/-ja; (2) masculine stems in con- 
sonants, including -j, and in -o, as well as neuter stems in -o, -e (-je), and -ja; 
(3) feminine stems in consonants, including the isolated maty ‘mother’ with the 
suffix -er-; and (4) neuter stems in -a/-ja with the suffixes -at-/-jat- and -en-. 
The first three patterns admit ‘hard’, ‘soft’, and ‘mixed’ subdivisions according 
to the nature of the case endings. The fourth has only an alternation of ‘hard’ 
and ‘soft’ endings; since it comprises exclusively vestigial types, it is the smallest, 
the least significant, and the least ‘regular’ of the four. 

Vasil’ Simovyé* subdivides each generic type of declension into ‘hard’ and 

‘soft’ subtypes, and adds two consonant types to the feminine and neuter series, 
making eight paradigms in all. His system of nominal declension may be illus- 
trated by the following key words: m. holub ‘pigeon’, kraj ‘edge, region’; f. 
ryba ‘fish’, dynja ‘pumpkin’, kist’ ‘bone’; n. tilo ‘body’, pole ‘field’, 1m’ja ‘name’. 
The Ukrainskyj pravopys,® largely the work of L. A. Bulachovékyj, recognizes 
four types: (1) feminine ‘hard’, ‘soft’? and ‘mixed’ forms (fabryka ‘factory’, 
nadija ‘hope’, ploséa ‘plain, area’); (2) masculine and neuter ‘hard’, ‘soft’, and 
‘mixed’ forms (m. robitnyk ‘worker’, uditel’ ‘teacher’, tovary§ ‘comrade’; n. misto 
‘town’, misce ‘place’, prizvysce ‘nickname, surname’); (3) feminine ‘soft’ con- 
sonantal forms (radist’ ‘joy’); (4) neuter ‘hard’ and ‘soft’ consonantal forms 


4 For the title of his grammar see fn. 2. 
5 See my forthcoming review of this work in The Slavonic and East European Review 


(London). 
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(kuréa ‘chicken’, im’ja ‘name’). This makes twelve subtypes, in addition to 
maty, which is given separately. We may, however, like Simovyé, classify 
maty with radist’; and we can simplify still further by illustrating the four nuclear 
types with the examples of S. Smal’-Stoékyj,* transcribed in the new spelling 
of 1945: (1) ryba, nadija, (2) lys ‘fox’, ucttel’, tilo, sonce, (3) éast’ ‘part’, (4) 
jagnja ‘lamb’, im’ja. The various paradigms can be plotted by noting the affi- 
nities and differences in the morphemes of declension. 

The FIRST nominal declension (f. -a/-ja) distributes nine morphemes over four- 
teen cases, with the genitive plural ‘basic’, i.e. lacking a characteristic ending 
(e.g. ryb). In some members of the ‘soft’ series, the absence of an ending in this 
form is indicated orthographically by marking the final consonant as palatalized 
(gen. pl. chvyl’ from chvylja ‘moment’) or by writing the semivowel j after a vowel 
(gen. pl. nadij from nadija). ‘Hard’ forms have the same morpheme -7/-i in the 
dative and locative singular (e.g. rybz); ‘soft’ and ‘mixed’ forms have this mor- 
pheme in the genitive singular as well (e.g. nadzi, plosti). The ending -y/-2 of 
the genitive singular recurs in the nominative, accusative, and vocative plural— 
unless the noun denotes an animate object, in which case the accusative plural 
is the same as the genitive plural. This feature is found also in the masculine 
singular and plural, where it represents a concession to personal gender (compare 
molodyé ‘of young women’ with bogiv ‘of gods’, susidiv ‘of neighbors’). In con- 
trast to Russian, however, Ukrainian here commonly uses the names of animals 
in the nominative, not the genitive, type of accusative (Ukr. pasty vivei, korovy 
‘to pasture sheep, cows’, where Russian has pasti ovec, korov), though the genitive 
type is also known.’ The instrumental ending -oju/-eju (-je7u) remains uncon- 
tracted, again in contrast to Russian practice. The accusative singular ending 
-u/-ju, a8 in Russian and White Russian, is peculiar to the forms in -a/-ja, its 
masculine homophone performing an entirely different function, viz. as dative 
and vocative in the second declension. In the vocative case we have the Indo- 
European alternation -o/-e as between ‘hard’ and ‘soft’ stems (rybo, dyne). 
The historically unified dative, instrumental, and locative endings of the plural 
are common to all four declensions, radiating from the first. 

In the SECOND (masculine and neuter) declension, eleven endings are spread 
over fourteen cases. The genitive singular has -a/-ja and -u/-ju for the -y/-7 
(-i) of the first declension, i.e. endings which in that declension are peculiar to 
the nominative and accusative (compare gen. lys-a ‘of a fox’ and dar-u ‘of a 
gift’ with nom. ryba and acc. rybu). The genitive ending -a/-ja has penetrated 
into the accusative case of animate nouns (e.g. lysa, holuba, susida from susid 
‘neighbor’, ducha from duch ‘spirit’), which include the names of trees (e.g. 
dub ‘oak’, acc.-gen. duba). The inanimate accusative singular is like the neuter 
accusative in agreeing with the nominative form, though the characteristic 
endings vary with gender (e.g. m. kraj, klub ‘hip-bone’; n. tilo, sonce). The mas- 
culine genitive singular shows the intersection of two sets of endings historically 
derived from the o- and u-stems, viz. -a/-ja and -u/-ju. Their coexistence makes 
possible a further though partial distinction between animate and inanimate 


6 Ruthenische Grammatik (cf. fn. 2). 
7 F. Oberpfalcer, Rod jmen v GeStiné (Prague, 1933). 
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gender by reserving -u/-ju to various physical and material meanings (e.g. 
grim ‘thunder’, lid ‘people’, sluch ‘hearing’). The large number of inanimates 
with a genitive in -a/-ja, however, largely nullifies the validity of the antithesis; 
compare robiinyka with duba, misjacja from misjaé ‘moon, month’, pogreba from 
pogreb ‘cellar’. Parallel and synonymous genitive endings occur in some mascu- 
line nouns, and the parallelism is emphasized by a shift of accent (e.g. mist 
‘bridge’, gen. mdstu/mostd; stil ‘table’, gen. stélu/stold; styd ‘shame’, gen. st¢jdu/ 
stydd; polk ‘regiment’, gen. pdlku/polkd). The dative singular of the same para- 
digm shows a similar morphemic parallelism, and for the same historical reasons; 
compare the ending -ovi/-evt (-jevt) of the u-declension with the -u/-ju of the 
o-declension. Here the ending -ovi/-evi (-jevt) is more peculiar to the masculine, 
the ending -u/-ju to the neuter declension; but the ‘neuter’ type may occur in 
masculine words (e.g. those in -ov/-2v (-iv), like ostrov ‘island’, Kyiv ‘Kiev’), and 
the neuter dative not infrequently exhibits the ‘masculine’ ending -ovi/-evi 
(e.g. vizsko ‘army’, dat. vijskovz; sonce ‘sun’, dat. soncevi). The accusative, as 
we have seen, lacks the individuality that it has in the first declension (the fem- 
inine stems in -a/-ja); it assumes either the nominative or the genitive ending 
according to context, and serves as an index of various generic dichotomies, 
which have already been considered. The endings of the instrumental singular 
are -om/-em (-jem) and the curious -jam, a development of -jem, which is charac- 
teristic of neuters in -ja (e.g. znannja ‘knowledge’, instr. znannjam; Zytija ‘life’, 
instr. Zyttjam). The endings of the locative singular are ‘dative’ in form: 
-ovi/-evi, -u/-ju, -t/-i, all of which are to be found in both the generic subgroups 
of this declension. The ‘palatalizing’ 7-ending (until recently written 7 after a 
palatal consonant®) is found associated with the sibilant alternants of k, h, and 
ch, viz. c, 2, and s respectively (e.g. jazyk ‘tongue, language’, loc. jazyci; luh 
‘meadow’, loc. luzi; poverch ‘surface’, loc. poversz); -i alternates with -u, which 
appears in many words, notably those with a radical velar consonant (com- 
pare zub ‘tooth’, loc. zubi, with rak ‘crayfish’, vovk ‘wolf’, Sljach ‘path’, and snth 
‘snow’, loc. respectively raku, vovku, Sljachu, and snihu). The vocative singular 
illustrates in some cases the alternations k/é, h/Z, and ch/&, known in Slavic 
linguistics as the first palatalization, in contrast to the second, which created the 
morphological alternants k/c, h/z, and ch/s mentioned above (e.g. kozak ‘cos- 
sack’, voc. kozace; druh ‘friend’, voc. druze; duch ‘spirit’, voc. duge); nouns in 
-é introduce a further morphological complication by having their vocatives in 
-¢-e (e.g. chlopeé ‘lad’, voc. chlopée). Apart from this ending -e, masculine voca- 
tives of this declension are characterized by the ending -u/-ju (e.g. synu from 
syn ‘son’, ucitelju from uéitel’ ‘teacher’). Since the neuter vocative is identical 
with the nominative, a vocative ending -ja (e.g. vesillja ‘wedding’) is also possible. 

The nominative plural of masculine nouns normally ends in -y/-7, that of 
neuter nouns in -a/-ja; but the second ending may also be found in masculine 


8 The orthographic reform of 1945 has restricted the use of this letter (phonetically jz) 
to initial position (e.g. ich ‘their, them’) and to the position after a vowel, a palatal con- 
sonant indicated in the spelling by the ‘soft sign’ (m’jakyj znak), or a non-palatal conso- 
nant followed by an apostrophe (e.g. moi ‘my’, Vini ‘Vigny’, 2’izd ‘congress’). See Ukrain- 
$kyj pravopys 8. 
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nouns as a collective plural. This gives rise to plural doublets, some of which 
have been semantically differentiated (holosa ‘voices’ : holosy ‘registers’, chliba 
‘grain’ : chliby ‘loaves’). The genitive plural ends typically in -iv/-iv in mascu- 
line and some neuter nouns (lysiv, duchiv, n. poliv from pole ‘field’), but is typ- 
ically without ending in neuter and some masculine nouns (n. til, soné, m. cobit 
‘of boots’ beside cobotiv); a few nouns of both genders end in -e7 (kone7 from kin 
‘horse’, plecej from pleco ‘shoulder’). The dative plural in -am/-jam, the instru- 
mental plural in -ami/-jami, and the locative plural in -ach/-jach are universal 
(robitnyk-am, -ami, -ach; kraj-am, -amt, -ach); they appear to have been taken 
over from the first declension. The accusative plural ending is the same as that 
of either the nominative or the genitive; the genitive-style accusative is generally 
masculine animate, the nominative-style generally masculine inanimate or neu- 
ter. However, the nominative-style accusative, which is historically the older, 
is found in some animate nouns, though not exclusively, and so creates parallel 
morphemes (m. koni ‘horses’, gen.-acc. konej; voly ‘oxen’, gen.-acc. voliv; n. 
dity ‘children’, gen.-acc. ditej). 

There are many nouns (e.g. v’jazy ‘nape’, schody ‘ladder, stairs’, jasla ‘manger’, 
Séudla ‘stilts’) which for semantic reasons occur only in the plural. Their gen- 
der is determined by the configuration of the paradigm to which they belong; 
thus if their genitive case ends in -iv, there will be a strong presumption that they 
are masculine, as the substitution test with the demonstrative adjective (sg. 
toj ta to, pl. t2), effective in the singular, fails here. 

Shift of accent is frequent in all the parallel columns of this declension. It 
occurs as between the nominative and the oblique, or as between the singular 
and the plural; the direction of the shift (starting from the nominative or from 
the singular) tends to be mostly toward a later syllable (e.g. m. kobzdr ‘pandore- 
player, minstrel’, acc.-gen. kobzarjd, dat. kobzarévi; n. mére ‘sea’, pl. morjd). 
Syncope of consonants or of vowels is a peculiarity of the scheme of declension 
(tygZden ‘week’, gen. tyznja; ¢erneé ‘monk’, gen. cencja/cercja; zneé ‘reaper’, 
gen. Znecja); there is also a characteristic alternation z7/o in closed and open syl- 
lables respectively (kin, gen. konja). The oblique cases of certain compound 
words are marked by vowel epenthesis (velykdeni ‘Easter’, gen. velykodnja). 
Some neuters of this declension have been annexed from other declensions, 
for instance the consonantal: ¢udo ‘marvel’ and nebo ‘heaven’ both attach their 
case endings to stems extended by the suffix -es- (gen. cudesa, nebesa). The 
forms plecima, usima, and ocima, from pleci ‘shoulders’, u&i ‘ears’, and oct (vicz) 
‘eyes’ respectively, are vestigial oblique duals. 

The morphemic resources of the THIRD declension are smaller than those of the 
first two: only seven distinct morphemes serve the fourteen cases of the combined 
numbers. The third declension is generically feminine. Its nominative singu- 
lar is usually ‘soft’. Six of its cases—genitive, dative, and locative singular, 
nominative, accusative, and vocative plural—end in -7. The instrumental has 
-ju as against the longer -oju/-eju of the first declension; the ending doubles or 
prolongs a preceding single consonant (nicéju from ni¢é ‘night’, zelennju from 
zeleh ‘greenery’). The vocative singular has exclusively -e; compare radoste 
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from radost’ ‘joy’ with nadije from nadija ‘hope’ of the ‘soft’ first declension. 
The genitive plural has -ej (tine7 from ti% ‘shadow’), which occurs sporadically 
in the first declension also; the endings of the dative, instrumental, and locative 
plural are all reproduced from the first. The anomalous maty, like éudo and 
nebo in the second declension, originally belonged to a consonantal declension: 
it extends its stem by the suffix -er-. With its ‘soft’ endings (e.g. instr. sg. 
matifju) it fits fairly well into the scheme of the third declension, except that it 
has acc. sg. matir and nom.-acc. pl. materiv; that is, it exhibits, with one excep- 
tion, the typical endings of the feminine third declension in the singular and of 
the masculine ‘soft’ second declension in the plural. 

The FourtH declension, generically neuter, is feebly represented. Two the- 
matic suffixes occur: -at- in the names of young animals, and -en- in a handful 
of inanimate nouns. All have a nominative singular in accented -a/-ja (losd 
‘foal’, teljdé ‘calf’, ram’jé ‘arm, shoulder’). The genitive singular ends in -y/-2 
after the characteristic suffix of the stem. The dative and locative singular 
have -i, also after the suffix. The instrumental singular has the variants -am/ 
-jam/-em (logam, teljam, im’jam, imenem), which, except for the last, resemble the 
‘basic’ nominative-accusative-vocative ending in attaching themselves directly 
to the root. The nominative and accusative plural, like those of true neuters, 
end in -a, whether accented or unaccented (loSata, ieljata, imena); they differ 
from the corresponding singular forms largely in the interpolation of the suffix. 
The genitive plural consists of the augmented stem alone (loSat, teljat, imen). 
The accusative plural mainly agrees with the nominative (plemena ‘tribes’), 
unless it expresses personal or even animate gender (chlop’jat from chlop’ja 
‘lad’, gusjat or gusjata from gusja ‘gosling’). The dative, instrumental, and 
locative plural are familiar from other declensions; and the vocative is identical 
with the common nominative and accusative form. 

The fourth declension is obviously decadent, as the multiplicity of alternative 
forms suggests; thus 7m’ja has the dialectal variants mnja, imeno, imennja, 
nameno. It also contains various morphological anomalies, for instance the 
pluralia tantum (brovenjata ‘eye-brows’, rucenjata ‘little hands’, ocenjata ‘little 
eyes’) which transgress the narrow limits of the animate class and seem, in some 
instances, to express the dual with a familiar morpheme. On the other hand 
dytja has no plural except dity, which, like all other plurals in -y/-7 (-i), may be 
treated as epicene, whether the genitive plural ends in -2v or in -ej; for both these 
endings occur in either masculine or feminine nouns of other declensions. 


6. The Ukrainian pronominal declension distinguishes two types, which dif- 
fer markedly in several particulars from the nominal. One is represented by the 
personal pronouns of the first two persons, singular and plural, and by the anom- 
alous reflexive pronoun; the other by the remaining classes of pronouns. The 
personal pronoun presents, as elsewhere in Slavic and Indo-European, the pro- 
nominal interpretation of plurality as ‘I and another or others’ and ‘thou and 
another or others’. This would give, according to Trubetzkoy,® four types of 
personal pronouns, two singular and two plural. That Trubetzkoy’s construc- 


9 See fn. 1. 
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tion is valid is proved by the existence of four distinct phonetic types, whereas 
the ordinary nominal plural normally derives its form from an ‘isomorphic’ 
singular base. The only exceptions to this are the anomalous suppletive types 
(e.g. colovik ‘human being’, pl. judy); but even these express the customary nom- 
inal idea of plurality. The personal pronouns represent the wider nominal 
category in its most individual aspect, as may be seen not only from the semantic 
but from the morphological pattern. 

The declension of this pronominal type does not recognize either gender or 
number as commonly understood, and has only four distinct case forms; there 
is no distinction between accusative and genitive singular (meni from ja, tobi 
from ty), dative and locative singular (meni, tobi), or accusative, genitive, and 
locative plural (nas, vas). The reflexive pronoun lacks a nominative, since it is 
never the subject of a sentence. It has only the forms sebé (acc.-gen.), sobi 
(dat.-loc.), and soboju (instr.); but these are supplemented by the unaccented 
alternatives ci (dat.) and sja (acc.) in colloquial speech, and by the metatonic 
sébe after prepositions. Shift of stress is also a feature of the personal pronouns 
after prepositions (do tébe ‘to thee’, u méne ‘by or on me’). The case endings of 
this small and strictly pronominal group of words exhibit an affinity with those 
of nouns: the dative and locative singular menz, tobi, sobi recall the correspond- 
ing cases of third-declension feminines (e.g. tint) and of the ‘soft’ first-declension 
feminines (e.g. nadzi); the instrumental singular forms mnoju, toboju, soboju 
have the ending of the ‘hard’ first-declension feminines (e.g. fabrykoju from 
fabryka ‘factory’); the dative and instrumental plural nam and vam, nami and 
vami have the familiar endings of the ‘hard’ nouns of all genders (e.g. mistam, 
mistami); and the accusative and genitive plural have the ‘zero-ending’ peculiar 
to nouns of the first and fourth declensions and to neuters of the second (e.g. 
nadij, logat, mist). 

The third singular and plural forms of the personal pronoun belong to a dif- 
ferent type of declension from the first two persons. Here we have case endings 
shared with the demonstrative and the possessive, the interrogative-relative and 
the indefinite. The nominative forms all have prothetic v (vin ‘he’, vona ‘she’, 
vono ‘it’, vony ‘they’); the instrumental and locative forms have prothetic n 
(m. and n. instr. sg. nym, f. sg. neju). The latter appears alternatively in the 
accusative and genitive after a preposition (do voho ‘to him’; cf. do joho bat’ka 
‘to his father’, where joho is a possessive adj.). Since the third-person forms 
originated in the non-personal, viz. the demonstrative, pronouns, they have 
more case endings than the forms of the first and second person. Five cases 
without variant endings are to be found in the paradigm, as against six, also 
without variants, in that of the demonstrative pronoun proper. Belonging en- 
tirely to the personal series in meaning, the third-person pronoun has identical 
accusative and genitive forms, where the demonstrative identifies its accusative 
with genitive or nominative according to the presence or absence of animate 
gender. Unlike the first and second persons of the personal pronoun, the third 
distinguishes gender in the singular, and has a plural in the ordinary sense; the 
already noticed complete formal identity of the dative and locative singular is 
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absent (m. dat. jomu, loc. homu/nim; f. dat. i7, loc. nij). The characteristic 
endings of the third-person paradigm are those of the ‘soft’ declension, but some 
of the case endings are quite different from the nominal (m. and n. acc. and gen. 
sg. -ho, dat. sg. -mu). The pronominal peculiarities are repeated in nearly all 
the remaining types of pronominal declension, except that a single form may 
combine the accusative, genitive, and locative plural (moich ‘of my’, tych ‘of 
those’, éyich ‘of whose’, vsich ‘of all’). The interrogatives chio ‘who’ and &é0 
‘what’, however, do not conform in all respects: they do not distinguish gender 
and number, and there is, as in the third person of the personal pronoun, a dis- 
parity between the nominative and the oblique forms (compare chio with acc. 
and gen. koho, sco with gen. coho). But the existence of two variants in the mas- 
culine locative singular (komu/kim, comu/cim) appears as a bond between all 
the extrapersonal (as well as the third person of the personal) pronominal forms. 

The type of pronominal declension is uniform, but it cannot be brought under 
the ‘hard-soft’ antithesis of the nominal paradigm. It seems to be for the most 
part a mixture of both types, even though the masculine and neuter endings 
tend to be ‘hard’ and the feminine endings ‘soft’ (compare f. dat. sg. tj, cij, 
from ta, cja ‘this’, with m. dat. sg. tomu, comu). Purely ‘soft’ paradigms are 
those of the feminine ¢ja, éyja ‘whose’ and vsja ‘all’, whereas the interrogatives 
chto and 8éo are declined according to the ‘hard’ system. Among anomalies we 
find the instrumental plural vsima beside the normal variant vsimy. Sam 
‘self? and koZen ‘each’ have short as well as long forms (e.g. samyj, koznyj); 
and the numerative pronouns skil’ky, kil’/ky ‘how much, how many’ and stil’/ky 
‘so much, so many’ have entered the orbit of the plural paradigm of the cardinals 
(gen. skil’koch, dat. skil’/kom). Where the pronouns are compounded with par- 
ticles, these remain invariable even if suffixed (e.g. chtos ‘whoever’, acc.-gen. 
kohos; 8¢o-nebud’ ‘something’, gen. coho-nebud’). 


7. The declension of the adjective suggests its close relation to the noun 
category" and its dependence on noun classes, which in Slavic generally and in 
Ukrainian in particular expresses itself in the semantic complex of gender. This 
dependence on the noun has already shown itself in the coincidence of form as 
between the accusative case on the one hand and the nominative or the genitive 
on the other, in accordance with the exigencies of the category of animateness. 
The extrapersonal pronouns (except the ‘personalized’ demonstrative, which is 
now a pronoun pure and simple) can function both as pronouns and as adjec- 
tives. Their declension, in any case, is typical of the Ukrainian adjective, even 
to the point of imperfectly distinguishing ‘hard’ and ‘soft’ paradigms; thus the 
‘soft’ feminine synja ‘blue’ has a gen. sy/oi and an instr. syfoju, while the ‘hard’ 
feminine harna ‘beautiful’ has a dat.-loc. harnij7. As among pronominal adjec- 
tives, there are occasionally flawless ‘soft’ paradigms, which occur not in the 
singular but in the plural (e.g. pl. syni, bezkrai ‘limitless’). The characteristic 


10 The variant n-forms are differently spelt from the normal ones: compare it and nei, 


ich and nich, joho and noho. 
11 In some languages, for instance the West Somian (W. Finnic), nouns and adiectives 


are not formally differentiated. 
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case endings of the adjective are largely ‘pronominal’; this fact introduces 
phonetic disharmonies into the combination of adjective and noun (gen. pl. 
éornych tinej ‘of black shadows’, gen. sg. syioho morja ‘of the blue sea’). Gender 
in the adjective is confined to the singular (m. dobryj ‘good’, f. dobra, n. dobre, 
pl. dobri); the number of distinct case endings is four in the singular and five in 
the plural. The dative and locative singular are always identical (e.g. m. and 
n. syniomu, f. synij7), though the masculine and neuter have a variant form for 
the latter (synim); the shape of the accusative is that of either the nominative 
or the genitive; and in the plural there may be complete formal identity be- 
tween accusative, genitive, and locative (harnych). There is often a disparity 
of type as between the masculine on the one hand and the feminine and neuter 
on the other in the nominative singular (m. harnyj, f. harna, n. harne), whereas 
in Russian there is complete uniformity (m. krasivyj ‘beautiful’, f. krasivaja, 
n. krasivoje); but the longer feminine and neuter forms found in Russian occur 
nevertheless as obsolete ‘poetical’ variants in Ukrainian (f. harnaja, n. harneje).” 
Similarly, short or basic masculine types of adjectives can be found sporadically. 
The pronominal sam ‘self’ and koZen ‘each’ are cases in point. To these we may 
add the true adjectives Zaden ‘not one’, rad ‘glad’, vynen ‘guilty’, star ‘old’, 
hotov ‘ready’, zdorov ‘well’, syv ‘gray’, and voron ‘raven, black’, which appear in 
the older poetry and in stereotyped adverbial forms (e.g. daleko ‘far’, zridka 
‘seldom’, naborzi ‘quickly’). Proper names in -iv and -yn have passed almost 
entirely into the noun declension; the only exception here is that those in -iv 
nave an instrumental singular in -om as well as in -ym (Hlibiv, instr. Hlibivom 
or Hlibivym; cf. Russ. Glebovym). 

The comparative and superlative forms of the adjective (e.g. m. novijsyj 
‘newer’, m. najbil’syj ‘biggest’, m. Sconajsyl’nisyj ‘strongest’, m. jaknajivydsy7 
‘swiftest’) follow the adjectival declension, revealing the familiar mixture of 
‘hard’ and ‘soft’ forms. This feature extends also to the participles, which now 
exclude the ‘petrified’ forms of the past tense, though these still recall their par- 
ticipial origin by expressing gender in the singular and by distinguishing number 
with typically adjectival suffixes (¢ytav ‘he read’, f. cytala, n. éytalo, pl. cytaly). 
The participle proper expresses the verbal categories of voice and tense as well 
as the nominal categories of gender and number. The large majority of par- 
ticiples symbolize the past tense and the passive voice by means of one or other 
of two characteristic suffixes, -n and -t (cytanyj ‘read’, mytyj ‘washed’), the latter 
the more restricted in usage. In a number of words both types appear in rivalry 
(kynutyj/kynenyj ‘thrown’, zamknutyj/zamknenyj ‘locked’, molotyj/melenyj 
‘ground’). Present tense and active voice rarely coincide in a participial form 
but where the present active participle occurs, its usual ending is -¢yj/-ca/-ce 
(vykonujucyj ‘carrying out’, pracjujucyj ‘working’). The past active participle 
is represented by such intransitives as pocornilyj ‘blackened’, navyslyj ‘overhang- 
ing’, and other unproductive words. 


8. According to the criterion of declension, Ukrainian parts of speech admit of 
tripartition into a nominal, a pronominal, and an adjectival class, the last in- 


12 V. Simovyé, op.cit. (fn. 2). 
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cluding the participial. All three classes have points of contact with one another; 
even the personal pronouns are not entirely isolated. Into this tripartition, 
the numeral, with its two main aspects, cardinal and ordinal, enters rather un- 
evenly. The ordinals are pure adjectives; except for persyj ‘first’ and druhyj 
‘second’, they derive from the corresponding cardinal roots either with or with- 
out phonetic modifications (e.g. p’jatyj ‘fifth’ from p’jat’ ‘five’, Somyj from sim 
‘seven’, sorokovyj from sorok ‘forty’, sotyj from sto ‘hundred’, tysjaényj from 
tysjaca ‘thousand’). 

The cardinals—the basic numerals on which the rest hinge—present a number 
of anomalies in declension. Odyn ‘one’ (f. odna, n. odno, pl. odni) is the only 
cardinal that is declined in full like an adjective; but exceptionally (like brativ 
‘brother’s’) it has a short form in the masculine nominative singular. The 
members of the consecutive group dva tri cotyry have parallel forms, apparently 
of a dual type, the declension of dva having been the point of departure. The 
case endings here resemble the adjective plurals, except that the vowel preceding 
the suffix is o (gen.-loc. dvoch, dat. dvom), and the instrumental ends unexpectedly 
in -ma instead of -mi (dvoma, tfoma, cotyrma). The link between dva on the one 
hand and éri and éotyry on the other is supplied by the feminine dvi. The dva- 
type of declension has penetrated as a parallel form into the paradigms of the 
remaining units from p’jat’ to desjat’ ‘ten’, and of the compounds of the synco- 
pated -dcjat’ from desjat’. The fundamental form appears to be the nominal 7- 
type declension, which comprises a minimum of case endings (e.g. gen.-dat.-loc. 
p’jatt); here again, as in the sequence dva tri cotyry, the instrumental retains the 
dual-type ending -ma. 

The decades after sorok, i.e. from p’jatdesjat’ ‘fifty’ to visimdesjat’ ‘eighty’, 
ignore the first element in declension, and have two sets of flexional endings for 
the second (gen.-dat.-loc. p’jatdesjaty or p’jatdesjat’och, instr. p’jatdesjat’ma 
or p’jatdesjat'oma), i.e. parallel singular and dual-plural types of inflexion. 
Other compounds, notably those with sto, decline both components (dvisiz, 
gen. dvochsot, dat. dvomstam). In some forms the case endings are reduced to a 
bare minimum; thus sorok, dev’janosto, and sto have oblique casesin-a. Tysjaca 
‘thousand’ and the higher ‘nodal’ numerals (mil’jon, mil’jard) are declined like 
nouns. In all the cardinal and ordinal patterns of declension, whether nominal 
or adjectival, the animate gender is observed in the masculine singular and in 
the common plural; and this gives the accusative case its now familiar double 
allegiance. 

Collectives (e.g. dvoje ‘couple’, oboje ‘both’, troje ‘trio’, cetvero ‘quartet’) take 
the oblique forms of the corresponding cardinals (gen. dvoch, oboch, tfoch, Coty- 
foch). Fractions with piv ‘half’? have their denominator in an oblique case 
(pivtora ‘one and a half’, pivtorasta ‘hundred and fifty’). Even the indefinite 
and interrogative numerals have their own paradigms (thus bahato ‘much’ has 
a gen.-loc. bahat’och, kil/ky ‘how much’ has a gen.-loc. kil’koch); and we also 
encounter enlarged forms like kil’kyj in the Eastern Ukraine. 

All these forms go to prove the vitality of the Ukrainian system of declension 
as a system of semantically controlled phonological associations and the charac- 
teristic activity of the comprehensive nominal category. 
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1. ar-clich 


In Old Irish,! there exists a group of verbs which are characterized by the fact 
that they normally infix a meaningless neuter pronoun of the third person singu- 
lar.2. Such a verb, for example, is ar:crin ‘perishes’, which, however, with the 
infix usually* occurs in the form ara‘chrin ‘perishes (it)’. Similar to ara:chrin 
and to the other verbs of this group is apparently ar-clich ‘wards off, parries’. 
Although so far this fact has not been noted, it likewise seems to infix a mean- 
ingless neuter pronoun in the following two passages from the oldest recension of 
Tain Bé Ciailnge: 

1. Ara:clh|lich-som connach:rdncatdr ‘He wards (it) off so that they did not 
attain him’. Since all three MSS of the oldest recension read ara‘clich-som 
(-stwm),‘ the a after ar is well established. Hence, to emend araclich-som (-sium) 
to arus:clich-som (-sium) ‘he wards them off’ would imply that the archetype 
already contained this mistake. Indeed, the only objection to interpreting the 
second a of ara as a neuter infix of the third person singular is that the ensuing 
consonant is unlenited. The scribes, however, often omit marks of lenition 
over consonants so that the objection is not necessarily a decisive one. 

2. In tan batir he-seom ule do-bild|ctis in poll, ara-chliched-som connd:téged cid 
den-ltathr it ind ‘When they all were shooting at the hole, he used to ward (it) 
off so that not even one ball went into it’. Just as in the preceding passage, 
so here too all three MSS read ara.’ Furthermore, two of them have a lenited 
c.6 The reading ara:chliched-som, therefore, is sound. As in the case of the pre- 
vious passage, one likewise might emend ara:chliched-som to arus‘cliched-som 
‘he used to ward them off’, but such an emendation involves again the assump- 
tion of an archetypal error which, though always possible, is nevertheless un- 
likely. 

With respect to this verb, several other instances of ara instead of ar are re- 
corded. In most of these cases ara functions as the dissyllabic preverbal form 


1 A generous grant from The American Philosophical Society enabled me to collect some 
of the material presented in this article during the summer of 1947 in the libraries of Ireland. 

2R. Thurneysen, A Grammar of Old Irish 267, §423 (Dublin, 1946). 

3 In later sources there is sometimes no infixation in this verb as well as in other verbs 
which once had infixes; cf. Thurneysen 267, §423. 

4LU (R. I. Best and O. Bergin, Lebor Na Huidre 154.4878 [Dublin, 1929]); YBL (J. 
Strachan and J. G. O’Keeffe, The T4in Bé Ciailnge from the Yellow Book of Lecan 16.390 
[Dublin, 1912]); and Eg. 1782 (E. Windisch, Tdéin Bé Ciailnge nach der Handschrift Egerton 
1782, ZCP 9.130.382 [1913]). 

5 LU (Best and Bergin 157.4987); YBL (Strachan and O’Keeffe 20.498); and Eg. 1782 
(Windisch 9.133.25 [1913]). 

6 Namely, LU and Eg. 1782. 
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of the prep. air in relative constructions.’ Somewhat doubtful, however, are 
the two following instances: 

1. Ara‘clessid ‘That you may ward off’. Since ara‘clessid glosses Lat. exstin- 
gere, the force of the second a of ara is open to question. If the clause is not a 
relative one, then this a may represent the meaningless neuter infixed pronoun 
of the third person singular, so that ara-c[h]lessid would signify ‘you shall ward 
(it) off’. 

2. Nia Corbb, Corbmacc, Cairpre, caine airt, ara—oirt airgtib— 

Ocus Messincorbb, coim eirr, ara:chliched cairptib, 
Cethir braithir ... .° 
‘Nia Corbb, Corbmacc, Cairpre, a splendid bear" (and) chariot driver— 
he slew by the hundreds— 
And Messincorbb, a comely chariot fighter, who used to ward off by means 
of chariots,! 
(Were) four brothers... .’ 
Here again no relative clause may be involved so that the second a of ara-chliched 
can be construed as the neuter infixed pronoun of the third person singular. 
In that case, ara‘chliched cairptib ‘he used to ward (it) off by means of chariots’ 
is a parenthetical remark which is parallel to the preceding oirt airgtib ‘he slew 
by the hundreds’ and which, like it, functions as a cheville. 

Although the evidence here presented is by no means conclusive, it suggests 
at least the possibility that ar-clich belongs to that group of verbs which once 
infixed a meaningless neuter pronoun of the third person singular. Further 


evidence, however, is required to substantiate the validity of this suggestion. 


2. do-dir, ‘tdir 

Numerous examples attest to the fact that verbs which in Old Irish form an s- 
subjunctive often retain only the initial consonant in the third singular conjunct 
of the present tense when the stem is enclitic. This principle applies also to 
the pres. subj. 3d sg. do-dir, ‘tair, which is composed apparently of the two pre- 
verbal prepositions to and ad,“ plus the root reth- ‘to run’. Beside ‘ré (< 
*ress-t), the stressed form of the present subjunctive third singular of the simplex 
rethid ‘runs’, one therefore expects the r alone to be preserved in the correspond- 


7 Compare LU (Best and Bergin) 189.6121; E. J. Gwynn, An Old-Irish Tract on the Priv- 
ileges and Responsibilities of Poets, Eriu 13.30.15 (1940); and W. Stokes, O’Davoren’s 
Glossary, ACL 2.224, §162, 2.450, §1422 (1904). 

8 Wb. 22 d 18. 

®In Old Irish, the subjunctive replaces the imperative in commands which do not re- 
quire immediate compliance. 

10K. Meyer, Uber die alteste irische Dichtung, Abhdl. d. Kénigl. Preuss. Akad. d. Wis- 
sensch. Jahrg. 1913, Phil.-Hist. Cl., Nr. 6, 2.27 (Berlin, 1913). 

11 Literally, ‘a splendor of a bear’. 

12 As Meyer, loc.cit., suggests, however, perhaps ara-chliched here governs the dative. 

13 Thurneysen 391-4. 

14 For ad one likewise finds a(i)r, so that there really are two compounds to-ad-reth- and 
to-a(i)r-reth-, which are so alike in form that they tend to be confused; cf. Thurneysen 496. 
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ing unstressed form as in the aforementioned compound tfo-ad-reth-. That such 
actually is the case is shown not only by domm-dir-se ‘may it overtake me’ and 
by cip airm ina:tair'’ ‘wherever he may seize them’,” but also by other compounds 
of reth-, such as ad-reth-, ro-pres. subj. 3d sg. ad-roir ‘may have caught’,!® and 
fo-reth-, pres. subj. 3d sg. condon:féir ‘so that may help us’.” 

Just as do-dir, ‘tdir is the present subjunctive third singular of *do-drat, *-térat 
‘overtakes, seizes’, so too at times do-dir, ‘idir may be the present subjunctive 
third singular of do-airic, -tairic ‘comes’. This identity in form, except for the 
quantity of the stressed vowel, sometimes has led to a confusion between the two 
verbs. Thus, for example, in the Glossary to the Ancient Laws of Ireland under 
the entry tair ‘veniat’! the first few citations are identified correctly as forms of 
do-airic, ‘tairic; but the rest of the citations in the main do not belong here but 
should be entered under *do-drat, *:tdrat. 


3. foilis 


In the commentary to the Old Irish legal tract entitled Heptads, fozlis occurs 
in the clause in tan foilis nech ini si ‘when a person tracks this thing’. Here 
foilis has been explained as the present subjunctive third singular in s of fo:ling 
‘jumps up’, etc.” Although the conjunction in tan ‘when’ may take the sub- 
junctive,™ foilis in Old Irish cannot be the present subjunctive third singular, 
for then one expects fo'lé (< *-liss-t),% since compound verbs require conjunct 
endings. What, therefore, is the s of foilis? Obviously it is not the termination 
of the second singular, because nech ‘anyone’ is the subject of the clause. Nor 
is it—at least not in Old Irish—the relative ending of the third singular, because 
relative endings are used only with simplexes and not with verbal compounds.” 
As, however, in Middle Irish verbal compounds tend to be treated as if they were 
simplexes, and as foilis actually is found in a Middle Irish legal commentary, 
the s of foilis probably is intended to be the relative termination of the present 
indicative third singular; for in tan is followed frequently by the indicative mood. 
In that case fozlis may well be a scribal corruption of foilges for earlier foilnges, 
in which the medial n still is retained.” Compare in this connection, in the same 


18 Mary E. Byrne and Myles Dillon, Téin Bé Fraich 12.372 (Dublin, 1933). 

16 For ina-tdir read inda-tdir. 

17 AL 3.58.3. 

18 AL, 2,122.3. 

19 Thes. Pal. 2.348.4. 

2° The longer form with final 7, however, is well attested; cf. Thurneysen 393. 

21 685. 

22 AL 5.334.16. 

23 Briu 10.125 (1926-8). 

24D. Greene and E. G. Quin, Contributions to a dictionary of the Irish language, 
T-tntthaigid, col. 67 s.v. tan (Dublin and London, 1943). 

25 The corresponding prototonic form would be -foil. Compare remi-foil ‘anticipet’ 
(MS anticipiet), Ml. 23 a 8. 

26 In this connection note lias, Ml. 33 c 8, the present subjunctive third singular relative 
of the simplex lingid ‘leaps’. 

27 Even in Old Irish, syncope of the middle consonant of a consonantal cluster frequently 
takes place; cf. Thurneysen 112-3. 
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commentary a few lines previously, the relative form toibgis ‘who levies’ for 
toibges or totbnges in lieu of Old Irish do-boing. Since, therefore, foilis cannot be 
the present subjunctive third singular in s of fo:ling, which in Old Irish would be 
fo'lt, it is in all likelihood the relative third singular present indicative; for in 
Middle Irish this verb like many other compound verbs comes to be regarded 
as a simplex, so that it is capable of assuming relative endings. 


4. for-len 


Like many other strong verbs, the simplex lenaid ‘follows, adheres to’, which 
often is construed with the prep. di ‘of, from’, can form compounds. So far 
the only two compounds that have been noted are ath:len and folen, both of 
which—at least to judge by the scanty evidence available—have approximately 
the same meaning as the simplex.” A third compound, however, is for-len, 
which at present is but once recorded and which apparently signifies ‘sticks to, 
cleaves to’. Such at all events seems to be its siguification in Ces Ulad ‘The 
Debility of the Ulstermen’,®® wherein after the cause of the debility has been de- 
scribed the length of its duration is stated to be as follows: For-da:ru-lil 0 aimsir 
Crunc{hjon co haimsir Fergusa meic Domnaill.* In this sentence the words o 
aimsir Crunclhjon co haimsir Fergusa meic Domnaill ‘from the time of Crunc[h]u 
to the time of Fergus mac Domnaill’ are clear enough. For-da‘ru-lil, therefore, 
is the verb, a fact which quite apart from the context is suggested by its position 
at the beginning of the sentence. Moreover, it must have been present in the 
archetype, for two other MSS of the four that have preserved this text read 
fordurulil and fordaruillill respectively.” 

Since no doubt exists as to the genuineness of the transmitted form, how then 
is for-da‘ru-lil to be analyzed? Of its component elements, obviously da ‘them’ 
is an infixed pronoun, ru is the perfective particle which usually is spelled ro, 
and -lil is the reduplicated preterite third singular conjunct of the stem len-. 
But what is for? If it were the ordinary prep. for ‘on, upon’, governing an en- 
suing relative clause, the relative particle (s)a would be attached to it, so that 
the reading would be forsa or fora. Since this is not the reading, for can be ex- 
plained only as a preverbal preposition to the stem len-.® In consequence, 
for-lil is a verbal compound whose present indicative third singular, if it were 
recorded, would be for-len. 

In view of the fact that this verbal compound means literally ‘follows on, 
adheres on’, for-da‘ru-lil in the previously cited sentence may be rendered: 


28 Thurneysen 465. 

29 HIL 2.63. 

30 For a critical analysis of this text, see R. Thurneysen, Die irische Helden- und K6nig- 
sage bis zum siebzehnten Jahrhundert 359-63 (Halle, 1921). 

31 E. Windisch, Die irische Sage Noiden Ulad, Berichte d. K6nigl. Sachs. Gesellsch. d. 
Wissensch. 36.342 (1884). Windisch’s text is based on the copy of this tale in Harleian 
5280. 

82 B.iv.2, fol. 128 verso, 12; Book of Fermoy, page 38, col. a, 33. The fourth MS, YBL, 
does not contain this form. 

% The r of for cannot represent ro because ro (written ru) already is infixed in the verb. 
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‘It (that is, the debility of the Ulstermen) has stuck to them’.*# Sometimes, 
however, the preverbal prep. for seems to possess a pejorative connotation, as in 
for-cuirethar ‘ravishes’ etc. Such a pejorative connotation may be inherent in 
for-len in contradistinction to ath'len and fo'len, so that for-len actually may sig- 
nify ‘harasses, harries’; but other examples of for-len need to be forthcoming to 
confirm this interpretation. Be that as it may, at least apparently no valid 
reason exists for doubting that for-len is composed of the preverbal prep. for 
and the verbal stem len-. 


5. ro'geinn, ‘rogainn 


Like ro-cluinethar ‘hears’, ro:fitir ‘knows’, etc., ro-geinn, ‘rogainn ‘is contained, 
finds a place’ (cognate with W genni and Gk. xavdavw*) employs ro as a pre- 
verb and not as a perfective or potential particle in the three instances of this 
verb that have so far been recorded.** Since these instances are all present 
indicative third singular forms occurring in the same text,” it is worth calling 
attention to a hitherto unrecorded extra-presential form, also with ro, in another 
text, namely in An Old-Irish Tract on the Privileges and Responsibilities of 
Poets,** wherein the following passage apparently refers to a golden diadem which 
has just been mentioned: Ro-gennadh glasaibh slabhradhoibh, suidhighther for- 
baidh fois, Eoch- buaadhaigh meic Fergusa Duibhdhédoigh.® Whether here 
ro‘gennadh is to be construed as the third singular of the imperfect indicative 
active or of the preterite indicative passive is uncertain, because the foregoing 
passage is composed in the deliberately obscure language that characterizes the 
Irish rhetorics. Nor does a parallel passage in O’Davoren’s Glossary offer a 
satisfactory solution: Gem .t. gendadh, ut est ro:gemad glasaib slabradaib .1. 
ro‘gennad glais 7 slabraidh air, for Eochaig mac Fergusa Duibdétaig.“ If, 
however, O’Davoren’s gloss ro:gennad glais 7 slabraidh air to ro‘gemad glasaib 
slabradaib has any force, then perhaps the corresponding locution ro-gennadh 
glasaibh slabhradhoibh in An Old-Irish Tract on the Privileges and Responsi- 
bilities of Poets might be rendered: ‘It was contained by means of locks and 
chains’. Whatever may be the precise translation, at least it seems reasonably 
certain that ro-gennadh represents a previously unnoted extra-presential form of 
ro‘geinn, ‘rogainn. 

6. rondid 


As rondid ‘colors, dyes, reddens’ is infrequently recorded,® it will not be out of 
place to point out two occurrences of this strong verb that seem to have been 


34 Compare Windisch 347: ‘Es hing ihnen an’. 

3% R. Thurneysen, Irisches, KZ 63.114 ff. (1936). 

36 Maud Joynt, Contributions to a dictionary of the Irish language, R, col. 89 (Dublin 
and London, 1944). 

37K. Meyer, Das Apgitir Crébaid des Colmén maccu Béognae, ZCP 3.447 ff. (1901). 

38 Edited by E. J. Gwynn, Eriu 13.1 ff. (1940). 

39 Tbid. 35. 

40 W. Stokes, ACL 2.197 ff. (1904). 

41 W. Stokes 2.383, §1064. 

42 Maud Joynt, col. 97. 
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overlooked. Thus, the imperfect indicative third singular of rondid also* 
apparently occurs in the following quatrain describing a backgammon board 
in Reicne Fothaid Canainne: 


Cetheoir coinnle, soillsi ban, 
Ni meirv for-osnat a clér. 
Beuil [in]na tein, scél nad g6, 
Nt-randath na roidhmethau.“ 


If the cheville soillsi bén is ignored, the first two verses clearly state that the four 
candles, which presumably were placed at the four corners of the board, gave 
sufficient light to the players.* So, too, if the cheville scél nad g6 in the third 
verse is ignored, the rest of that verse obviously points to the fact that the fuel 
of the candles consisted of grease. Since, however, there is no main verb in this 
verse, it must be contained in the next verse. Now in that verse nf and na are 
negative particles. Roidhmethau, on the other hand, is to be read as three 
words: roidh ‘an unknown species of plant used for dyeing’; meth ‘fat’; and du 
‘ear, corner’,““ which rhymes with g6 provided that the earlier form gdu is sub- 
stituted. Still to be accounted for is -randath (rectius ‘rondath),“ which would 
seem to be the imperfect indicative third singular of rondid. If therefore the 
preceding analysis is correct, then a literal translation of the last two verses 
would be: 


‘The grease in their fire—(it is) a story that is not a falsehood— 


Never stained, nor (did) the fat roidh a corner.’ 


Just as ‘randaih apparently is the imperfect indicative third singular of rondid’ 
so ‘résa, as has been suggested, is the preterite passive plural of the same verb’ 
Hitherto only one example has been adduced, the translation of which is open to 
question ;* but another example, where the translation seems reasonably certain, 
is to be found in Flannacén mac Cellaich’s inedited poem regarding the death- 
days of the principal Irish heroes. In this poem is found the verse: Ro-rosa 
rindi ar fuilib ‘Spear points have been stained red by wounds’. 


43 Maud Joynt lists the form -rondad. 

44K. Meyer, Fianaigecht 14, §33 (Dublin and London, 1910). 

45 Meyer 15, §33, translates these two verses: ‘Four candle-sticks, a white light, not feebly 
do they illumine its board.’ 

46 As to the use of du ‘corner’ in reference to backgammon boards, see Téin Bé Fraich 
(ed. Mary E. Byrne and Myles Dillon) 3, §8 (Dublin, 1933): Ba catn ind fidchell. Cléar 
jindruine and co cetheoraib auaib 7 uilnetb dir. 

47 For the spelling with a instead of 0, compare rannadh .i. ruamnadh ‘to redden’, Supple- 
ment to O’Reilly’s Irish-English dictionary (ed. J. O’Donovan) 688 (Dublin, 1864). 

48 Perhaps meth here should be translated ‘luxuriant, juicy’. 

49M. A. O’Brien, Varia II, Eriu 12.239-40 (1938). O’Brien cites -rassa as a variant read- 
ing. 

5° Maud Joynt col. 97. 

51 YBL, col. 781 28. 
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7. SYNCOPATED SECOND SYLLABLES OF DISSYLLABLES 


According to Thurneysen,® the second syllable of dissyllabic words is not 
syncopated in Old Irish. Indeed, he notes only two exceptions to this rule: 
fott ‘sending’ for *fotdiuth, and tatt ‘come (ye)’ for *tattith. Yet there would 
seem to be other exceptions. Thus, du-m:fett ‘let him lead me’ stands for *du- 
m:feded. So, too, at:fét ‘let him relate’ represents an unsyncopated *at-féded. 
Both of these forms Thurneysen cites among numerous examples of verbs in -d 
[5] and -th [6] which have acquired a broad final ¢ in the present indicative third 
person singular owing to the influence of tét, the conjunct third person singular of 
téit ‘goes’.** Since the imperative third singular of tét is tét,> such an analogical 
influence may account for du-m-fett and at-fét. On the other hand, these forms 
may equally well be due to syncope of the second syllable, whereby a coalescence 
of the two dentals has taken place as in fott and tatt.6 That the ¢ apparently is 
broad (velarized) in du-m-fett and in at:fét, whereas one normally expects it to be 
slender (palatalized), may result either from the fact that the scribes omitted 
the glide z after the e*” or from the fact that beside the ending -ed there later also 
occurs the ending -ad in the imperative third person singular of verbs of the 
B I class®* to which both du-m-fett and at-fét belong. 


8. tlenaid 


Only once up to the present is the reduplicated ro-preterite third singular con- 
junct of the strong verb élenaid ‘takes away, steals’ recorded, and then only in 
the corrupt form -ro-tuil, which is to be emended to ‘ro-thiuil. The ordinary 
preterite without ro would be ‘téuil. Apparently this form is preserved in the 
following verse: Dia-tartus seirc nachim:chiiil.“ But of the three MSS in which 
the verse is found, LL alone has ‘chil, whereas D and H read -thivil (‘tiuil). 
The readings of the MSS in consequence favor ‘thiviil as against ‘chivil. Es- 
pecially also is ‘thivil to be preferred to ‘chivil in view of the fact that LL is 
notorious for its scribal corruptions. Furthermore, ‘chivil is a hapax lego- 
menon,® but ‘thi#izl makes excellent sense. For if the foregoing verse is trans- 


52 A grammar of Old Irish 69, §110. 

58 Likewise syncopated is its compound toott (< *to-fotdiuth). 

54 Thurneysen 377, §592. 

55 Ibid. 472, §769. 

56 Not always syncopated, however, are vowels between dentals in the second syllable 
of dissyllabic words; cf. Thurneysen 69, §110. 

57 Thid. 56. 

58 Ibid. 374. 

59 Ibid. 353. 

60 D. Greene and E. G. Quin, col. 196 s.v. tlenaid; compare O’Dav. §1379. 

61, Marstrander, The deaths of Lugaid and Derbforgaill, Eriu 5.209.39 (1911). 

2 The scribe of LL may have misread the ¢ in his source forac. At all events, these two 
letters often are confused, because in the Irish script they are difficult to distinguish from 
each other. 

63 Marstrander 216 suggests tentatively that -chidiil and -thidil should be emended to 
‘gitil, the preterite third person singular of glenaid ‘sticks fast, adheres’, but -gizzl is not 
supported by any of the readings in the MSS. 
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lated, ‘to whom I have given a love which he did not steal from me’, the heroine 
Derb Forgaill who is here the speaker obviously is alluding to the fact that she 
had agreed to become the consort of Lugaid at the instigation of Ci Chulainn, 
whom she really loved, in order that she might continue to see him. As she 
acquiesced in the arrangement, Lugaid did not ‘steal’ her affections; on the con- 
trary, she deliberately and cold-bloodedly gave them to him as part of her bar- 
gain with Ci Chulainn. On the basis of the preceding analysis it therefore would 
seem more than likely that the preferred reading -thizil affords another example 
of the preterite third singular of tlenaid as compared to the previously noted 
corrupt form -ro-tuil. 


9. irdth 


Apart from its nominal function, trdth ‘hour’ is also employed in Middle and 
Modern Irish as a conjunction whose primary meaning is ‘when’.* In Old 
Irish, too, the conjunctive use of érdth is found, but it has not been noted in 
Thurneysen’s grammar because the sources upon which his work is based con- 
sist principally of glosses, and these do not happen to record any examples of 
trdth with the force of a conjunction. Yet it is so used in various literary texts 
whose date of composition may be assigned to the Old Irish period. Here are 
some instances: 

1. Trdth mbdtar and ‘While they were there’”® 

2. Trdth ba matten doib ‘When morning came® to them’® 

3. Trath at:chondairc mathair a mna-som ant-sein ‘When the mother of his 
wife perceived that’® 

4. Trdth at-chessa di thir ‘When they were seen from land’”® 

5. Trdth bas n-adas ‘When it may be proper” 

These citations show that trdth has had a development parallel to that of the 
conj. (in) ta(t)n. Both trdth and tan in origin are substantives; both when func- 
tioning as conjunctions are followed normally by nasalizing relative clauses; and 
both may be preceded by the definite article, for which compare, in the case of 
irdth, the following passage from one of the earliest of Middle Irish texts: In 
trath ro‘thaitne in grian glan ‘When the bright sun shone’. Furthermore, both 
seem to have approximately the same signification, so that one may be substi- 
tuted for the other, as is evidenced by the fact that among the variant readings 
for irdth in the citations under 2 and 5 above one also finds (in) tan. 


64 Compare E. Windisch, Irische Texte 844 (Leipzig, 1880), P. S. Dinneen, Focléir Gae- 
dhilge agus Béarla 1241-2 (Dublin, 1927). 

66 K. Meyer and A. Nutt, The Voyage of Bran Son of Febal 1.47.14 (London, 1895). 

66 Literally, ‘was’. 

67R. Thurneysen, Zu irischen Handschriften und Litteraturdenkmalern, Abhdl. d. 
Konig]. Gesellsch. d. Wissensch. zu Gottingen, Philol.-Hist. Kl. N.F. Band 14, No. 2, 36, 
§4 (Berlin, 1912). 

68K. Meyer, Conall Core and the Corco Luigde, Anecdota from Irish Manuscripts 
3.59.2 (1910). 

69K. Meyer, The Laud Genealogies and Tribal Histories, ZCP 8.312.15 (1912). 

70 J, Strachan, Cormac’s Rule, Eriu 2.65, §9 (1905). Strachan 67 calls attention to 
several other instances of the use of tréth as a conjunction in early Irish poetry. 

71 W. Stokes, Saltair Na Rann 95.6509 (Oxford, 1883). 
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10. VERBAL REDUPLICATION 


None of the grammars of Old Irish makes specific mention of the fact that 
Irish in common with the other Indo-European languages reduplicates only the 
first consonant in an initial consonantal cluster of a verbal stem. Yet redu- 
plication by means of a single reduplicator occurs in Old Irish both in the future 
tense and in the preterite tense. Thus, in the s-future one finds (ad)-claid 
‘hunts’, (ad)-cichl-; (con)-clich ‘dashes, tosses’, (con)-cichl-; dlongid ‘cleaves’, 
didl-; (fo):gleinn ‘learns’, (fo)-gigl-; slaidid ‘strikes’, sel-; and sligid ‘fells’, sil-. 
Much more numerous, however, are the examples in the preterite: braigid ‘farts, 
bleats’, bebrag-; bruinnid ‘springs forth, flows’, bebrann-; claidid ‘digs’, cechlad-; 
(ro)-cluinethar ‘hears’, (ro)-cuial-; (ara):chrin ‘decays’, ro-pret. 3d sg. (ara) -rui- 
chtuir; crenaid ‘buys’, pret. 3d sg. ‘ctuir; (fo)-gleinn ‘learns’, (fo):geglann-; 
glenaid ‘sticks fast’, pret. 3d sg. -gtuzl; gnitd ‘does’, géniss-; ‘gnin ‘knows’, pret. 
3d sg. ‘géuin; (ad)-greinn ‘persecutes’, (ad)-gegrann-; sceinnid ‘springs off, flies 
off’, sescann-; (con):slé ‘goes (away)’, (con):sel-; sligid ‘fells’, selag-; (con)-snt 
‘strives for’, (con):sén-; snigid ‘drips’, senag-; and tlenaid ‘takes away, steals’, 
pret. 3d sg. ‘téuzl. 

The only apparent exception that so far has been recorded, where the redupli- 
cator consists of two consonants is dringid ‘climbs’, drebrang-; but drebrang- is 
at least in part modelled on doveirbling, tairbling, ‘leaps (down)’. That no 
other exceptions have been noted is not surprising,” for apart from Gothic the 
Indo-European languages exhibit few deviations from the system of reduplica- 
tion which employs a single reduplicating consonant. 


72 R. Thurneysen, A Grammar of Old Irish 426, §689. 
78 In the case of lingid ‘leaps’, leblang-, the first 1 of leblang- is unhistorical since this verb 
has lost an initial p. As Thurneysen (426, §689) points out, *peplang- should give eblang-. 





STUDIES IN THE HISPANIC INFIX -eg- 


Yakov MALKIEL 
University of California 
1. INTRODUCTION 


If it is true that few competent studies have been written on Hispanic pre- 
fixes and suffixes, one may claim without exaggeration that no inquiry, either 
descriptive or historical, has ever been made into the infixes. Yet in many cases 
etymological work can hardly be carried on adequately without some attention 
to the elements inserted between radical and suffix. Perhaps the reason that 
these have proved so elusive is that in Romance they have no clearly definable 
connotation of their own. The following notes illustrate the aid that can be 
derived from the study of one characteristic infix, -eg-, in the solution of various 
lexical problems. 

No attempt is made here to discuss all formations in which the element -eg- 
is contained; instead, a few interesting cases are selected for rather detailed 
consideration. At first glance, the three word-families pedregal, pedregoso; 
terregal, terregoso; and cenegal, cenegoso appear to be closely associated, both 
semantically and structurally. Yet the infix -eg-, which they have in common, 
goes back to three heterogeneous sources. The situation is quite different with 
negregoso, negregura; tenebregoso, tenebregura; and lébrego, lobregura: in all three 
of these families, -eg- is traceable to Lat. -1c-; the joint analysis of the three fami- 
lies promises to cast light on the controversial origin of lébrego and its striking 
sense development. In the case of bernegal and its Provengal and Italian con- 
geners, close inquiry into the background of -eg- permits us to discard at long 
last an infelicitous Arabic base and to replace it by a fitting Latin etymon. The 
ultimate source of meseguero has been obvious to every worker in the field, but 
there has been no unanimity of opinion on the precise form of its relationship to 
Lat. MEssis; here again, by focusing attention on the infix we stand a good 
chance to dispel our doubts. Dofieguil lends itself at first glance to two in- 
terpretations; familiarity with the element -eg- is the prerequisite for determining 
which of the two explanations holds water. 


2. SPANISH pedregal, pedregoso, AND ITS GALLO-ROMANCE COGNATES 


The formation pedregal ‘stony place’ extends over a wide area, having been 
registered in Spanish, Portuguese, and Asturian;! it is abundantly represented 
in toponymy.? The corresponding adjective pedregoso ‘stony’ is equally wide- 


1 Pedregal is listed in ancient dictionaries; cf. A. Castro, Glosarios latino-espafioles de 
la Edad Media (Madrid, 1936): subura ‘pedregal o arenal’ (E 1841); Minsheu (1599) : ‘stonie 
place’. For the dialectal use, see A. Rato y Hevia, Vocabulario de las palabras y frases 
bables 94 (Madrid, 1891). 

2 There exist countless ranchos, ranchcrias, aldeas, parajes poblados, caserios, lugares, 
haciendas, congregaciones, puntos, and fundos (but few towns and no cities) called Pedregal: 
in Northern and Northwestern Spain (provinces of Pontevedra, La Corujfia, Leén, Oviedo, 
and Guadalajara), in Mexico, Central America (Santo Domingo, El Salvador, Honduras, 
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spread; it is recorded at an unusually early date (Sahagtn, a.p. 983). Salam. 
pedregén, pedrigén are local synonyms of pedregal.4 Cat. pedregada ‘heavy 
shower of rain’ shows an extension of meaning unknown in the rest of the Penin- 
sula. Ptg. pedregulho ‘gravel, small pebbles’ reappears at the estuary of the 
Plata River: inhabitants of Uruguay and of Argentina spell it pedregullo.' 
The channel of transmission was Brazilian Portuguese, much as in the case of 
Venez. pedregullal ‘pile of pebbles’ :* Uruguay and Argentina, in the south, and 
Venezuela, in the north, are adjacent to the Portuguese-speaking portion of the 
continent and subject to its influences. The adjective pedreguefo was of limited 
circulation and is extinct at present.” In Sanabria, a backward corner in the 
northwest of the Peninsula, pedraqueira, pedracal, and pedragueira (beside 
pedrisqueira) have been identified as variant expressions for ‘stony terrain’.® 
Notice Pedreguer, the name of an important town, situated in mountainous 
terrain (province of Alicante). 

At the basis of all these scattered formations is, beyond doubt, Sp. piedra, 
Ptg. pedra ‘stone’ < pEeTRA ‘rock’, a borrowing from Greek avoided in Latin 
literature. The Latin word is known to have left yet another group of relics 





Panama), Colombia (Cauca Valley), Venezuela, Peru, Chile, and Northern (especially 
Northwestern) Argentina (provinces of Mendoza, Salta, and Jujuy). Pedregal is also the 
name of a mountain-chain at the southern tip of Brazil (state of Rio Grande do Sul, orig- 
inally a Spanish-speaking territory), of a river in Venezuela, of several brooks in Uruguay, 
and of a lagoon in Honduras. El Pedregalejo is the name of a barriada in Mélaga. Pedre- 
gales (beside Los Pedregales) is common in Andalusia (provinces of Almeria and Mflaga), 
but notice its equivalent Pedregais as far north in Portugal as Minho; Pedregales is infre- 
quent in the New World: one place in Venezuela and several small rivers in Uruguay bear 
this name. Pedregalito is the name of two villages in Spanish America (Honduras and 
Western Argentina). 

3V.R. B. Oelschlager, A Medieval Spanish Word-List 153 (Madison, 1940). Also found 
in medieval literature (Maria Magdalena, fol. 2ro). Pedregoso is widely used in toponymy, 
denoting mountains, rivers, brooks, and settlements, especially in Mexico and Panama, to a 
smaller extent in Galicia (Lugo) andin Chile. Pedregosa is the name of a caserio in Colom- 
bia and of two ranches in Mexico. A place in Panama is called Pedregosito. Pedregoso 
‘suffering from (gall)stones’, although listed by the Academy Dictionary, is quite unusual; 
for one example, see D. Sdnchez de Badajoz, Recopilacién en metro 2.29 (Madrid, 1882). 

4 J. de Lamano y Beneite, El dialecto vulgar salmantino 567 (Salamanca, 1915). Pedre- 
g6n is sporadically found in the New World, too (‘pedrusco, piedra sin labrar’). 

5 J. Alemany [Bolufer], El castellano en la Argentina, segtin la novela de Carlos Quiroga 
titulada ‘‘La raza sufrida’’, BRAE 17.337 (1930). Pedregullo is the name of an island in the 
Atlantic Ocean under the control of Uruguay; it is also known as Isla Seca. 

6 J. Corominas, Indianoromanica 86 (Buenos Aires, 1944; reprinted from RFH, Vol. 6). 

7 See L. Rouanet, Coleccién de autos, farsas y coloqu os del siglo XVI 4.88 (Barcelona- 
Madrid, 1901). 

8 F. Kriiger, Die Gegenstandsku!tur Sanabrias und seiner Nachbargebiete 41 (Ham- 
burg, 1925). Related expressions for ‘stony ground’ are Mont. pedrisquera (see J. Gonzdlez 
Campuzano’s glossary, BBMP 2.122), Leon. pedragalera (V. Garcia Rey, Vocabulario del 
Bierzo 124 (Madrid, 1934]), and Centr. Arg. pedrerio, recently recorded by B. E. Vidal de 
Battini, El habla rural de San Luis 1.254 (Buenos Aires, 1949). In contrast, OSp. pedrera 
(much like algecar < Gypsv) signified ‘stone-pit, quarry’; see G. Tilander, Fueros aragoneses 
de 1848, RFE 22.115-6 (1935). 
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in Ibero-Romance, without medial dental (peir-, per-),® but that branch shows 
no combination with the morphemes discernible in the formations so far 
enumerated. Among these morphemes, it is easy to identify the suffixes -al, 
-080, -6n, -efio,! -ada, -ulho," and -er(o). But what is the origin of the element 
-eg- that separates the radical pedr- from the recognizable formatives? 

To account for the words under study, it has been customary lately to assume 
the existence of a substantival base *peTrica ‘stone’ in Vulgar Latin; Hanssen 
preferred to start from an adjectival *perricus, -a, -uM. The early assertion 
by Meyer-Liibke (1894) that -fc- underlies both the pedregal, pedregoso group 
and the diminutives pedrecita, pedrezuela (which implicitly assigns *PETRICA to 
a very ancient stratum of the Latin lexicon, preceding the assibilation of the 
velar stops) is no longer generally supported." Through the efforts of Horning,” 
Eva Seifert,!> Meyer-Liibke (in his later years),!* and Vannérus’” numerous 


9 A. Castro, Sobre -TR- y -pR- en espafiol, RFE 7.57-60 (1920). I have not yet had access 
to the note of P. Aebischer, La forme métathétique PRETRA < PETRA en Italie, ZRPh. 
63.403-5 (1943). Of this metathesized variant traced to the tenth century in the Apennine 
Peninsula there seems to be no trace in Spain. 

10 An outgrowth of -inEu; see AJPh. 65.372-81 (1944). Cf. Spitzer, Ital. 11.158 (1944). 

11 A product of -UcuLU; see RPh. 1.212-3 (1947-8). 

122, Hanssen, Gramatica histdérica de la lengua castellana 148 (Halle, 1913). The 
adjectival derivative PETRENsIs ‘stony’ (Caelius Aurelianus) left a trace in Spanish in the 
technical term sal pedrés and did survive in Old Leonese, Galician, and Portuguese; see G. 
Sachs, El libro de los caballos: tratado de albeiteria del siglo XIII 141 (Madrid, 1936); it 
means ‘speckled’ (applied to feathers) in La Montafia (Gonzalez Campuzano, BBMP 
2.122), whereas in El Bierzo pedroso is used in this sense (Garcia Rey, op. cit. 124). Therare 
and late rival word peTRinus (which Tertullian is said to have imitated from zérpwos) had 
an appreciable success in Spanish, which makes its omission from Meyer-Liibke’s REW? 
especially regrettable: pedernal ‘flint’ (R. Cota, in Foulché-Delbose’s Canc. cast. 2.581a; 
SAnchez de Badajoz, Recopilacién en metro 2.256) was preceded by pedrenal (for an example 
from an ancient farce, see RH 72.78). The corresponding adjectives were pedernalino and 
apedernalado, the latter used by Cervantes in Don Quixote. Cognate empedernido ‘hard- 
ened’, known from figurative use in the present literary idiom, continues to refer to the soil 
in some dialects (Garcia Rey, op. cit. 83-4). 

183 W. Meyer-Liibke, Grammatik der romanischen Sprachen: Formenlehre §351, §353 
(Leipzig, 1894). Cases of dual development of a Latin voiceless velar according to the 
character of the following vowel (perdiz ‘partridge’ ~ perdigén ‘young partridge’; nariz 
‘nose’ ~ narigudo ‘nosy’) are adduced as alleged parallels. 

144A. Horning, Zur Wortgeschichte, ZRPh. 21.458 (1897); idem, Glossare der romani- 
schen Mundarten von Zell (La Baroche) und Schénenberg im Breuschtal (Belmont) in den 
Vogesen 189 (Halle, 1916; ZRPh., Beiheft 65). 

16 EK. Seifert, Die Proparoxytona im Galloromanischen 51 (Halle, 1923; ZRPh., Beiheft 
74). 
16 REW? No. 6447 (Heidelberg, 1930-5). J. M. Piel, Biblos 22.374 (1946), follows Meyer- 
Liibke in tracing pedregal and pedregullo to *PETRICA. 

17 J. Vannérus, Les appellations régionales pige et pire ‘chemin empierré’ en Belgique et 
en France; see Actes et mémoires du premier congrés international de toponymie et d’an- 
throponymie 56-64 (1938), known to me through the review by W. von Wartburg, ZRPh. 
61.159 (1941). Vannérus returned to this subject-matter in his monograph La Reine 
Brunehaut dans la toponymie et dans la légende, Acad. Belge, Bull. classe des lettres 24.301- 
420 (1938), esp. 381-2, and particularly in the article Les termes pire et pige en Belgique et 
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reflexes of *peTrica have been isolated in Provencal, in the eastern dialects of 
France and their continuation in Belgium, and in Logudorese, the archaic 
dialect of Central Sardinia. Catalonia provides the bridge to Spanish. 
Standard Italian and Rumanian do not show this formation.’ Characteristic 
offshoots of *peTrica include: OFr. pierge ‘rocky road’ (Laon, St. Quentin), Prov. 
peirega ‘hail’ (cf. the Gascon proper name Peirego), Logud. pedrigina ‘small 
stone’, South. Fr. peiregds ‘pile of stones’ (with the collective -Acrvu suffix), 
South. Fr. peiregd ‘to gravel’, Cat. (a)pedrigar ‘to throw stones’, apedregador 
‘northwest wind’ (bringing hail and heavy rain), Lothar. pirzlé ‘to remove stones 
from a field’. Meyer-Liibke and his followers class *PETRICcA as the center of the 
new word-family, surrounded by a multitude of satellite formations, without 
bothering to indicate a cogent reason for the derivation, in late colloquial 





dans les pays voisins, BCRTD 17.19-65 (1943), again known to me only through a review 
(M. Hélin, ALMA 18.383-4). His derivation was impugned by M. Wilmotte and A. Carnoy, 
who thought of p&s, pip1s ‘foot’ and its assumed derivative *pEpicus (only p&pica ‘snare’ 
is attested; but the reconstructions *PEDICUS, *PEDICELLUS, and *PEDICULLUS mutually 
support each other, see REW? Nos. 6347-6352) as plausible bases. Advocates of Vannérus’ 
hypothesis include J. Haust and especially L. Roger, who in his note Chaussées Brunehaut, 
Pires, Piges, Equoranda, ou questions se rattachant 41a voirie gallo-romaine, ZFSL 63.166-9 
(1939-40), used three major arguments against Wilmotte and Carnoy: the existence of roads 
named after the Dutch and Flemish equivalents of ‘stone’; the record of pergus (a Latinized 
vernacular formation) as early as 920 in Du Cange; and the usefulness of the broad paved 
highways so designated for carters, drivers, and horsemen rather than for pedestrians. 
Anciently highways were often named after the material used in their construction; cf. 
Walloon tige < TERREU (Vannérus, Bull. classe des lettres 24.394) and Fr. chaussée < *cALcI- 
Ata, so called both on account of the chalk used as an ingredient of mortar and on account 
of calcarious stones, employed as raw material; see A. Dauzat, FM 9.41-5 (1941), and 
the comments on his note by J. Vannérus, CALCIATA et CALCIPETRA, ALMA 18.5-24 (1945). 

The type *peTrica lives on in Friul. pedreade ‘pavement’, Cors. petricaghja ‘pile of 
stones’, petrichetu ‘stony terrain’, petricoso ‘stony’, West. It. top. Perearia < *VIA PETRI- 
cArtA; see G. Serra, Tracce di un’ antica voce peregdl ‘mora di sassi’ lungo le antiche vie 
romane e romee dell’ Italia occidentale, VR 4.102-22 (1939), with reference to earlier 
publications. Serra’s article contains exceptionally valuable relics, extracted from me- 
dieval maps, itineraries, and similar documents, of the counterparts to Sp. pedregal in 
Lombardy (Peregallo, Paragalla, Peregalos), Liguria (Perogallo, Peroallo, Perualla, Para- 
gallo), Toscana (Pelagallo), and Piedmont (Prigallum, Peregallo, Peregal, Pelegallo), with 
accurate dating and localization and competent linguistic analysis. Serra convincingly 
associates these words with OFr. perdriel, pl. perdriaux ‘witness’ (< *‘border-stone’). Yet 
not once does he raise the question how *PETRICA may have come into existence; there is no 
hint in his article of the conceivable existence of an earlier verb. Conversely, the suspicion 
that Fr. chaussée goes back ultimately to *caALcIARE (from CALX, CALCIS ‘chalk’), a verb 
doomed to perish under the pressure of its homonym ‘to shoe’ (cf. Fr. chausser) was point- 
edly voiced by E. Gamillscheg, Etymologisches Wérterbuch der franzésischen Sprache 
213b (Heidelberg, 1928). 

It is methodologically significant that only the comparative approach allows the recon- 
struction of the state of affairs in early colloquial Latin with a reasonable degree of security. 
The priority of *PETRICARE over *PETRICA, assumed in this article, derives its measure of 
conviction from previous studies on the vocabulary of Roman road builders from Western 
Italy down to Belgium and Spain’s Ebro Valley. 

178 As is shown in n. 17, the type *PETRICA once did extend over Northern and Central 
Italy, where it left traces in toponymy, and is vestigially represented in Corsica, whose 
close ties with Sardinia are thus confirmed. 
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Latin, of this enlarged variant of peTra ‘rock, stone’, a Latin word of long 
standing, in no way objectionable to the speakers, so far as can be judged from 
its universal preservation all over the territory of the Roman Empire (REW? 
No. 6445). If we embark upon the risky enterprise of positing a hypothetical 
base (and there seems no way of avoiding it in the present case), we should 
strive to introduce only formations for which, to the best of our understanding 
at this distance, there existed a real need. 

Thus it appears preferable to start from a new verb for ‘paving’, one of the 
major activities of Roman conquerors in the subjugated provinces; such a verb 
may well have been *peTRICARE. The corollary would be that *PETRICA was 
a back-formation, a postverbal substantive. This assumption is supported by 
the remnants of a verbal formation in the Catalan-Provencal area and by our 
increased knowledge of the productivity in early Romance of the suffix -1cArE."” 

Lately, there has been a wholesome tendency away from reconstructed bases; 
only where several lines of thought all point toward one etymon, where the 
hypothesis represents a definite probability rather than a faint possibility, is it 
advisable to introduce starred bases. Is this condition fulfilled in the case of 
*PETRICARE? The phonological correspondence between a sizable number of 
Romance dialect forms, from Portuguese to Walloon, and the assumed Latin 
prototype; the vigorous development of -IcARE in early Romance; and, on the 
side of material culture, the intensive construction of a network of stone roads 
throughout the Roman Empire, all strongly support our claim that *PETRICARE 
was in circulation before the disintegration of the Empire (conceivably first 
among the builders of the highways). If the formation had originated in 
Merovingian France, and had thence spread southward in the wake of the 
Carolingian conquests, it would have penetrated into the dialects of Northern 
Italy but hardly into the least accessible portion of Sardinia. Moreover, the 
Carolingian period does not mark a high point in the establishment of paved 
roads in Western Europe, nor are French techniques of masonry and paving 
known to have enjoyed any unusual vogue abroad. 

With the exception of the territory of Northern France (pierge, pirzlé) where 
*peTRICA developed like raBrica, there has been no syncope of the intertonic 


18 For some succinct indications, see Lg. 21.155 (1945). Other verbs derived from PETRA 
in Ibero-Romance pertain to a distinctly later stratum. Apedrar ‘to throw stones’ (Siete 
partidas 7.24.6) may have become extinct six hundred years ago; its synonym apedrear 
(Primera crénica general 258, 536; Libro de buen amor, quatr. 134) has developed vigor- 
ously, producing several offshoots: apedreador ‘stoner’ (Castillo y Bobadilla), apedreo 
‘stoning’ (Sudrez de Figueroa), apedrea ‘idem’ (Ledesma), and dialect formations like 
apedreadero ‘place of stoning’ (Aragonese, see Dicc. Autor.) and Centr. Arg. apedreada, 
apedreadura ‘stone throw’ (B. E. Vidal de Battini, op.cit.1.19, 234). Empedrar developed 
a@ meaning (‘to pave’) closer to that of *PETRICARE; it seems to have drifted away from its 
primitive, to judge by the absence of diphthongized forms from some dialects (B. E. Vidal 
de Battini, op. cit. 1.125). The opposite of empedrar is desempedrar ‘to tear out the pave- 
ment’; the variant desempedreyar (reminiscent of Ptg. apedrejar) has been observed by G. 
M®. Vergara Martin, Vocabulario de palabras usadas en Segovia y su comarca 34 (Madrid, 
1921). The figurative meaning of ‘hailing’ cuts across the different derivational patterns, 
from Portugal as far east as Catalonia; but the use of cielo empedrado for ‘sky covered with 
small clouds close together’ seems to be restricted to Segovia (Vergara Martin, op.cit. 36). 
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vowel. Since the formation was not erudite and was strictly excluded from 
literature, there can be no talk of the retarding influence of medieval Latin. 
Recent studies in Ibero-Romance have disclosed the protracted coexistence of 
syncopated and non-syncopated products of Latin words.’ In the present 
case syncope would have led to a heavy medial cluster (-drg-), allowing of sub- 
sequent simplification only at the cost of irreparably disrupting the close ties 
which united *PETRICARE, *PETRICA with the immediate descendants of PETRA 
‘stone’. 


19 See R. Menéndez Pidal, Notas para el léxico romano, RFE 7.16-9 (1920); D. Alonso, 
Representantes no sincopados de *ROTULARE, RFE 27.153-80 (1943); and my Three Hispanic 
Word-Studies, UCPL 1.227-43, 269-82 (1947), also the article on the etymology of Sp. Ptg. 
terco ‘stubborn’, to appear in PMLA (June 1949). 

*R. Menéndez Pidal, Manual de gramaética histérica espafiola® 75 (Madrid, 1941), 
formulates the situation thus: ‘En pedregoso < [*]pETRICOsU se conserva la i = e, aunque 
no se halla en el simple piedra, para mantener el grupo dr y la semejanza de ambas palabras, 
que a no ser eso se hubiera dicho *pergoso.’ Notice that, in contrast to the descendants of 
*PETRICARE and of *peTRICA, the adjective pedregoso is restricted to Ibero-Romance. Pe- 
dregoso is likely to represent a relatively late formation; one may class it as a product of 
PETROsUS ‘stony’ (preserved in Fr. pierreuz and, as a proper-name, in Sp. Pedroso) modified 
under the influence of *peTRICARE. Meyer-Liibke has unfortunately misrepresented the 
entire history of peTRA by omitting PETROsUs along with pETRENSIS (Ptg. pedrés, misspelled 
pedrez, is listed under PETRA) and PeTRinus (Ptg. pederneira, Sp. pedernal ‘flint’ are un- 
justifiably listed under peTRA and no mention is made of pedrenal) and by confusing the 
Romance derivatives in -GNE and -icEu (REW? No. 6445). Pederneira is used also as a 
family-name. 

Further research carried out after the completion of the present study led to the dis- 
covery of yet other congeners or of noteworthy variations of form, meaning, and areal 
extension which can be indicated here with the utmost brevity. In addition to pedregal, 
there exist Leon. pedragal (S. Alonso Garrote’s vocabulary for Astorga and Maragateria) 
and Arag. espedragal, recorded by Pardo Asso (Saragossa, 1938) and, on the basis of inde- 
pendent field-work, by M. Alvar, El habla del campo de Jaca 88 (Salamanca, 1948) ; to judge 
by the prefix, the latter form is quite likely to go back to an earlier verb *espedregar. This 
assumption finds support in the listing by B. Coll y Altab&s (p. xviii of the word-list for La 
Litera prepared about 1902 and appended to the 2d ed. of J. Borao’s Diccionario de voces 
aragonesas [Saragossa, 1908]) of apedregar and empedregar, which are said to correspond to 
Sp. apedrear and empedrar respectively. Pedregada is not restricted to Catalan, as Meyer- 
Liibke asserts (REW? No. 6447), but extends to Aragonese; see Borao (283) and Coll y 
Altabas (iv). It is clear, then, that Aragon was the part of the Peninsula where the verbal 
formations (pedregar, apedregar, empedregar, *espedregar) have entrenched themselves most 
tenaciously, extending further to near-by Catalonia: (a)pedrigar ‘to throw stones’, and to 
contiguous Occitania: petregé ‘to gravel.’ There is a good historical reason for this areal 
distribution: the Romans are known to have stationed their legions and to have built 
fortresses and military roads most consistently and intensively in this strategically im- 
portant part of the Peninsula which linked it with Gaul and Italy: they started at the coast 
of the Tyrrhenian Sea and inched their way forward along the Ebro valley. Still another 
nominal Aragonese derivative identified by M. Alvar (218) is pedreguilla ‘place where waste 
is dumped’. The spread of the infix can be neatly followed in some botanic names recently 
produced from Mozarabic sources: petraira beside petrecatra ‘roqueta salvaje’, petras 
beside petrecal ‘abrétano’; see M. Asin Palacios, Glosario de voces romances registradas 
por un boténico anénimo hispano-musulmdén (siglos XI-XII) 227-8 (Madrid and Granada, 
1943). Finally, M. C. Casado Lobato, El habla de la Cabrera Alta: contribucién al estudio 
del dialecto leonés 69 (Madrid, 1948) offers the variant pedracal, previously identified by 
Kriiger in Sanabria (see note 8). Unless one wishes to think of the perpetuation of 
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In reexamining the peninsular forms, one observes two patterns of vacillation: 
one between the voiced and the unvoiced velar (pedracal, pedraqueira ~ pedregal, 
pedreguenio, pedregoso), the other between the predominant infix -eg- (pedr-eg-al, 
pedr-eg-oso, pedr-eg(u)-erio, pedr-eg-ulho, Pedr-eg(u)-er) and its infrequent 
variants -ig- (Salam. pedr-ig-dn) and -ag- (pedr-ag(u)-eira). The first pattern 
involves a singularly difficult problem of historical phonology, the voicing in 
Ibero-Romance of the Latin intervocalic surds, which cannot be adequately 
dealt with in the present study; the second pattern exemplifies the alternate 
use of several infixes, a point of such importance for some of the word problems 
under examination as to justify a brief digression. 


3. THe ALTERNATE USE OF THE ELEMENTS -eg-, -ig-, -ag- 


The older historical grammars in the Romance field distinguish between 
transmission by word of mouth (vernacular stratum) and through literary 
channels (learned stratum). More recent manuals recognize the existence of 
a third, intermediate group: the semi-learned formations, which share features 
both of the popular and of the erudite tradition. In some privileged cases we 
recognize an even subtler gradation; such a case is that of the Latin suffix 
-IcUS, -A, -UM. 

We can distinguish five different outcomes of Lat. -1cu, -1cA: 

(a) -co, -ca (syncope prior to sonorization): peculiar to the East of the Penin- 
sula: MAidérica > Mayorca, Mallorca, *Laurica (from LAUREX, -ICIS ‘young 
rabbit’) > Arag. lorca;” cf. the verbs *quassicO > casco, *RASICO > rasco 


(these have developed under somewhat different conditions) .” 

(b) -go, -ga (syncope following upon sonorization), the prevalent type: 
*CANNICA > canga,4“ DoMINICU > Domingo, Domengo,™ FamMéLIcu > And. 
jamelgo,” GaLLicu > galgo,” *LauricaA > Zamor. llorga, Ptg. lorga,“ Macicu > 





Mozarabic usage on Leonese soil by some of the nuclei of settlers wrested from Muslim 
bondage, one must resort to the assumption of alternation of morphemes (-ac- ~ -ag- like 
-ec- ~ -(i)eg-; for details, see my forthcoming monograph on the suffix -iego). Notice that 
these new data in part support and in no case invalidate the assumption here formulated 
that the starting-point for the propagation of infix -ec-, -eg- was the verb *PETRICARE 
(rather than the noun *PETRICA), coined during the early phase of Roman domination. 

*1 Menéndez Pidal, Manual® 194. 

22 See A. Castro, RFE 1.409 (1914) and 5.39 (1918), with a reference to the studies by 
J. Jud; REW? No. 4941. 

23 Menéndez Pidal, Manual® 76, 155; REW? Nos. 6941, 7074. Notice the divergent ex- 
planation of rasgar, resgar ‘to tear’ by the two scholars. 

24 Menéndez Pidal, Notas para el léxico romano, RFE 7.26-7 (1920); F. Kriiger, VKR 
16.252 (1944); differently (and, probably, wrongly) interpreted in REW? No. 1585. 

25 Menéndez Pidal, Manual® 51, with a discussion of J. Cornu’s view. 

26 Menéndez Pidal, Etimologias espafiolas, Rom. 29.356 (1899), and Manual® 28; see 
REW: No. 3177. 

27 Manual® 118; REW? No. 3660. 

28 See the sources listed in note 22. There exists the competing type going back to 
*Laurica: Cabr. llorigo, San. llourigas, llourigos, llurigues, llurigo, lourigal. See F. Kriger, 
Die Gegenstandskultur Sanabrias und seiner Nachbargebiete 139 (Hamburg, 1925); M.C. 
Casado Lobato, op.cit. 114-5; J. Hubschmied, Bezeichnungen fiir ‘Kaninchen’, ‘Héhle’, 
‘Steinplatte’, in Sache, Ort, und Wort: Festschrift fir Jakob Jud 258-64 (Zurich, 1943). 
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Sp. mego, Ptg. meigo,”® MANICA > manga, Mé&pica, Méuica > mielga,*! NATICA 
(glosses) > Sp. nalga (but Ptg. nddega),? *pepicu > piezgo,* potLica > pulga,*4 
SERICA > serga, xerga,® TRITICU > trigo,® TUNICA > tonga,®” vARIcU (?) > 
Ptg. vaugo, * *veRsicu > Ptg. vesgo (against Sp. bizco).*® Notice the parallel 
development of the verbs COLLOC6 > cuelgo, PENDICO > pingo, *RE-MEL(L)ICO 
> remilgo, vinpvicd > Sp. vengo, Ptg. vingo. The popularity of the groups 
-lg-, -ng-, and -rg- was considerable, as is shown by the development of caNn- 
NAFERULA > cafaherla > cafajelga.' The late date of the syncope, assumed 





The tendency of -icu to yield to -icu is comparable to the alternation between -icu and 
-AEcU in Ibero-Romance (PERSICU > pésego, piescu, prisco beside Arag. persiego ‘Persian 
apple, peach’). 

29 Manual® 52; REW? No. 5226. 

30 Manual® 76; REW? No. 5300. 

31 Manual ° 163; REW® No. 5455 (where Ptg. melga has been omitted); the quality of the 
vowel has been changed (influence of m&piIcus?). In Mozarabic Mépica yielded milca (see 
M. Asin Palacios’ Glosario, §353). 

32 Manual® 163; REW? No. 5848. Nazga, the normal outcome in Castilian, is not wholly 
absent from ancient texts; for one example, see the Libro de la miseria de omne (late 14th 
century), quatr. 101d. 

33 Manual® 118: REW? No. 6352; notice that Sp. apesgar, Ptg. empelgar have recently been 
traced to IMPEDICARE, see my notes in MLQ 6.149-60 (1945) and IJAL 14.74-6 (1948) and the 
severe review by F. Lecoy, Rom. 70.138-40 (1948). OSp. pesgo was used by R. Cota, Canc, 
cast. 2.587a. Counterparts to apesgar are Bourg. piger ‘piétiner’, empiger ‘empétrer’ 
Gaum. apidji ‘entraver’ and dépidji ‘dépétrer’; see L. Roger, ZFSL 63.166-9 (1939-40). 

34 Manual® 157; REW? No. 6816 s.v. pOLEX, PULIcIS (to which *PdLIcA relates as does 
*LAURICA to LAUREX, LAURICIS). 

35 Manual® 197: REW® No. 7848. The derivative jilguero designates a bird with silky 
plumage; variant forms include Cabr. zilgueiro (Casado Lobato, op.cit. §27), Centr. Arg. 
silguero (Vidal de Battini, op. cit. 44); especially archaic is the form serguerito found in 
the Tragicomedia de Lisandro y Roselia 104 (ed. 1872). 

36 Manual® 183, with a bibliographic reference; REW? No. 8924. 

37 Manual® 157; REW* No. 8985. 

38 REW? No. 9153 (vARICARE) does not include any reference to C. Michaélis’ tentative 
derivation of Ptg. vaugo ‘bow-legged’ from *vAricu; in all probability Meyer-Liibke’s 
caution was justified. But he was guilty of a serious oversight in classing Gal. abarcar as a 
product of vARICARE, yet listing Sp. abarcar separately as the outgrowth of the entirely 
superfluous base *ABBRACHICARE (No. 13), whose reconstruction goes back to Diez. The 
older examples of Sp. abarcar (see the Dicc. Hist. s.v.) clearly show that the image of ‘arm’ 
(present in Sp. abrazar, Fr. embrasser) is not involved in this case. Vaugo < VALGU is a 
possibility worthy of further inquiry. 

39 C. Michaélis de Vasconcelos, RL 3.140; Menéndez Pidal, RFE 7.32 (1920); REW? No. 
9243a. Notice Berc. bisgo (Garcia Rey, op.cit. 54). Spitzer’s rejection of OSp. visco < 
vERsIcU in favor of an onomatopoeic base (MLN 53.142) seems unjustified. 

40 See Lg. 22.300 (1946). 

41 Manual® 122. It should be noted that the suffix -Aricu yielded -adgo in Old Spanish 
(> -azgo), -algo in Leonese, and -ddego beside -dédigo in Galician-Portuguese. Most forma- 
tions are etymologically transparent (West. Ast. ayalga left unexplained by B. Acevedo y 
Huelves and M. Fernandez y Fernandez, Vocabulario del bable de occidente 27 (Madrid, 
1932] is surely a cognate of Sp. hallazgo) and hardly go back to the Latin period. The 
situation is quite different with the numerous assumed verbal bases in -IcARE which are in 
urgent need of revision. Ptg. remusgar, resmugar, re(s)mungar, traced by C. Michaélis de 
Vasconcelos (RL 3.184) and by Meyer-Liibke (REW? No. 7205) to *REMUSSICARE, actually 
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on the basis of internal evidence, is corroborated by the recent discovery of forms 
like dominigo, gdligo, tridigo in 11th-century texts.” 

(c) -ego, -ega (sonorization of the surd and change of the intertonic vowel, but 
no syncope): very common in the West, but not restricted to that zone. Ex- 
amples: Arricu > OPtg. dbrego, dvrego, OLeon. OSp. dbrego, Arricis > 





perpetuates MORSICARE ‘to bite’, see PhQ 24.233-54 (1945). The long accepted reconstruc- 
tion *sEssICARE (REW? No. 7879) has been eliminated in favor of recorded sUBSECARE, see 
PhQ 23.297-306 (1944). Berc. endilgar (Garcia Rey, op.cit. 86), Ast. endilgar, and Gal. 
indilgar may be offshoots of DELICARE (REW®* No. 2536), but the semantic development 
of this word-family is in need of clarification. Meyer-Liibke, following A. Castro, assumes 
a type *kENIcUS (REW? No. 7209a), from riN ‘kidney’ (REW? No. 7206), to which he traces 
Sp. renco, Ptg. rengo ‘lame in the hip’; moreover, he posits *DERENARE ‘to make lame in the 
hip’ (REW? No. 2581) on the basis of Rumanian and Italian formations and connects it with 
Sp. derrengar. Surely, this procedure is unjustified; Sp. derrengar requires as base 
*pB-RENICARE; cf. Mont. arri(e)ngarse ‘to slip, to slide’ in G. A. Garcia-Lomas y Garcia- 
Lomas, Estudio del dialecto popular montajiés 71 (San Sebastidn, 1922); renco and rengo are 
postverbal adjectives, comparable to terco (traceable to INTERNECARE ‘to kill, *to make 
rigid’), lerdo (OSp. enlerdar points to *IN-GLIRITARE, *IN-GLERITARE ‘to behave like a dor- 
mouse, to be lazy’, see PhQ 25.289-302 [1946]), yerto (OSp. enertar can be linked to INERs, 
INERTIS), and many related cases. The explanation of nesga ‘gusset’ offered by M. Regula 
(ZRPh. 43.131) and, after him, by Meyer-Liibke (REW? No. 7878) is unconvincing; notice 
Berc. anesgao, nesgar (Garcia Rey, op.cit. 45). The interpretations of Sp. sesgo ‘slant’ by 
C. C. Rice and L. Spitzer (see REW? No. 7878) are dubious; in addition to the verb sesgar, 
notice Mont. sesgada (Gonzdélez Campuzano, BBMP 2.259). In spite of Schuchardt’s and 
Garcia de Diego’s researches, insufficient light has been cast on *FTXICARE (REW? No. 3336) ; 
notice the differentiation, in the dialect of El Bierzo, between fisga ‘rama delgada de la mata 
de la escoba’ and frisga ‘artificio de pesca’ (Garcia Rey, op.cit. 95, 96). To account for 
Arag. Nav. trasca, Leon. trazga ‘barzén’ and congeners, Corominas had to assume the con- 
tamination of *r&(N)sica with TRANS- (BDC 23.314, 24.283); notice Meyer-Liibke’s skepti- 
cism (REW? No. 8649b, with a reference to an earlier study by J. Jud.) Most of these 
etymological problems would have been simplified, if scholars had agreed to devote time 
to the systematic study of early Romance word-formation. 

42 Manual® 154, 183. One may add the place-name Ptg. Baselgas < Bastuicas. Notice 
that in this group the consonant combinations that have come into existence as a result of 
the syncope are predominantly -lg- and -ng-. There can be no doubt that the development 
of -1cUs in regard to syncope of the posttonic vowel and sonorization of the velar depended 
to a large extent on the final consonant of the stem. 

48 Manual® 142; REW? No. 272; R. de S4 Nogueira, LP 2.33-8; see El Purgatorio de San 
Patricio, ed. Solalinde, HMP 2.230 (1925). Cf. Mont. dbrego, Ast. dbrigu (Garcia-Lomas y 
Garcia-Lomas, op.cit. 55). In setting off the ranges of -ego, -igo, -ago and of -ega, -iga, -aga 
in formations stressed on the antepenultimate, I have tried to contrast different morphemes, 
disregarding phonetic nuances. Alternate use of distinct morphemes seems to be involved 
in cases such as Ast. buétago, giiétago ‘lung’ (from bofe < onomat. Burr, see REW? No. 1373) 
beside Alav. abotigado (appropriately explained as ‘abotagado’ by F. Bardibar y Zumdérraga, 
Vocabulario de las palabras usadas en Alava 15-6 (Madrid, 1903]); Mont. cuérrago (Gonzélez 
Campuzano, BBMP 2.63, and Garcia-Lomas y Garcia-Lomas, op.cit. 125) ‘brook, feeder’ 
beside approximately synonymous Ptg. cérrego and Extr. cérrigo (A. Cabrera, Voces 
extremefias recogidas del habla vulgar de Alburquerque y su comarca, BRAE 3.664 [1916]; 
OSp. huélfago ‘breath’ (R. Cota, Canc. cast. 2.587a) beside Ptg. félego, from FOLLICARE ‘to 
move like a pair of bellows’ (REW? No. 3417); Sp. vdstago beside Berc. bdstiga ‘offshoot’ 
(Garcia Rey, op.cit. 53); Mont. muétaga beside nuétiga and nétigua (the latter form with 
displaced [w]) ‘owl’, indubitably related to Noctua (Gonzdélez Campuzano, BBMP 2.120-1); 
Sp. (al)muérdago ‘mistletoe’ and Mont. mordeguero, -a (BBMP 2.120), both remotely akin to 
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OPtg. dfregas,“ raBrica > OPtg. fadbrega,* Gatiicu > (rfo) Gdllego,“ HECTICU 
> OPtg. étego,” *Pfperica > OPtg. pébrega,*® putuisicu > OPtg. tisego,*’ PRACTICU 
> OPtg. prdtego, scHisMaTicu > OPtg. cismdtego; coincident with apheresis 
in HyDROPICU > OPtg. trépego.* OGal. malavegoso ‘unlucky’ has been retraced 
to *avica ‘little bird’. Notice OSp. piériega (Berceo) < PERTICA as against 
Mod. Sp. pértiga and Fr. perche; and Sayag. fiésega ‘medicine’ < PHysica™ 
as against Sayag. hestca, in rhyme with borrica (Lucas Ferndndez),® and OArag. 
fisigo ‘physician’ (A.D. 1378; see BRAE 4.215). 





the ancient adverb Morpicus (REW? No. 5680a; PhQ 24.233-54, where Mont. mordagueru 
‘thrush’ is documented). There are cases, however, where one may entertain legitimate 
doubts whether putative variants in -ego and -igo do not represent two approximate spellings, 
by means of the traditional alphabet, of the same regionalism which may include a shading 
of the posttonic vowel absent from the standard language, or else two slightly different 
pronunciations, in contiguous zones, of essentially the same morpheme: dbrego ~ dbrigu and 
Cabr. salaméntiga, Salam. sal(a)méntiga, Alg. salaméntega, salamdntiga ‘salamander’ 
(Casado Lobato, op.cit. §47) would be cases in point. Serious efforts have been made to 
use as few of the dubious variants as possible in the present studies; a rigorous distinction 
can be made only in dealing with first-hand material. 

J. M. Piel derives cérrego from corruGu, see BF 8.341 (1947-8); cf. OGal. escorregar 
‘escurrir, deslizar’ (Cantiga 369). This is the rare pattern of dissimilation of back vowels 
known from HORTULANU > hortelano, NOCTURNU > nocherniego. 

44C. Michaélis de Vasconcelos, RL 13.393. 

46 Idem, RL 13.230-2. 

46 Manual® 13; gdllego designates a wind in Fray Luis de Leén. The history of GALLicus 
and GALLAEcus in Ibero-Romance is traced in detail in my forthcoming monograph on the 
Hispanic suffix -(z)ego. 

47 C, Michaélis de Vasconcelos, RL 13.230-2; REW? No. 4091. 

48 C, Michaélis de Vasconcelos, RL 13.393. 

49 Idem, RL 13.230-2; but Gal. entisgarse, see V. Garcia de Diego, Contribucién al dic- 
cionario hisp&nico etimoldgico §454 (Madrid, 1923), cf. REW? No. 6472 (the base is misspelled 
by Meyer-Liibke). 

50 C, Michaélis de Vasconcelos, RL 13.230-2; REW? No. 6706 deals only with the sub- 
stantive PRACTICA, omitting the equally noteworthy adjective. 

51 C, Michaélis de Vasconcelos, loc.cit; cf. REW* No. 7693 (scHISMA). 

52 C, Michaélis de Vasconcelos, RL 13.354; Gal. aldrépego ‘weak, miserable’ is listed in 
REW: No. 4249a. 

53 The word occurs in Alfonso the Learned’s Cantigas de Santa Maria, Nos. 171, 195; see 
C. Michaélis de Vasconcelos, HMP 3.453-4 (1925). *Avica might be a back-formation from 
AVICULA, AVICELLA. 

54 Leon. perteguero ‘manufacturer of shafts’ (Docum. Salamanca, A.D. 1289; see RFE 21.62 
[1934]), presupposes a primitive in -ega; but in near-by La Cabrera, the present-day forms are 
pértiga, piértiga, and piértigo, see Casado Lobato, op.cit. 134. For full details on the intri- 
cate development of pERTICA in Ibero-Romance, see my forthcoming monograph on the 
suffix -(i)ego. Fiésega occurs inan early farce edited by J. E. Gillet, see PMLA 52.57 (1937). 
Among the other sources of the termination, notice metathesis: Agueda > Adega (RL 3.137) 
and transformation of Lat. -aG-: saxirRAGA > OPtg. seixébrega (C. Michaélis de 
Vasconcelos, RL 13.392-4), seizévrega (R. de S& Nogueira, LP 2.33-8). While in Old 
Portuguese -ego was admittedly dominant, it was replaced occasionally by -go where one 
would least expect it; observe the contrast between OPtg. crelgo, Sayag. crego, and OSp. 
clerigo < cLERICU; notice OGal. crérigo (Cantigas 151, 156). 

55 A. Castro, Glosarios latino-espafioles de la Edad Media, p. xxxiii. Porticus (REW® 
No. 6675) left traces in Italian, Provengal, and French, to the exclusion of Ibero-Romance; 
but notice portegado in Berceo, Milagros de Nuestra Sefiora, quatr. 338c; the word reappears 
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(d) -igo, -iga (a semi-learned form, without syncope and with retention 
of the original vowel, but, as a concession to the vernacular, with the sonorized 
velar): AUTHENTICU > Extrem. téntigo ‘stubborn,’ with the derivative tentiguez 
‘obstinacy’ ;*® cANoniIcu > canénigo (OSp. calonge was transmitted through 
Gallo-Romance);*’ place-name Cistiérniga perpetuates a derivative from c1s- 
TERNA;® HYDROPICU > OSp. trépigo; * PATERNU, -A in combination with -1cu, 
-A has yielded the place-name Padiérniga;“ pHantasticu > OSp. fantdstigo:* 
RusTicu > OSp. ristigo, réstigo; sABINIANICU > topon. Sabifidnigo (Huesca) ;* 
tToxicu > OSp. tésigo.* 

(e) -ico, -tca, the completely learned form, opposed in every possible detail 
(absence of syncope, preservation of the original vowel and of the voiceless stop) 
to the tendencies of the vernacular; infrequent in the Middle Ages down to the 
end of the 14th century: practicu > pldtico ‘experienced’ and PRACTICA > 





in the Actas del Ayuntamiento de Vitoria (a.p. 1482) and has survived in Alava with the 
connotation of ‘tejavana, cobertizo’; see Bardibar y Zumérraga, op.cit. 209. I have no 
knowledge of the extension of the word to Castile and farther west. 

56 A. Cabrera, op.cit., BRAE 4.105 (1917); A. Zamora Vicente, El habla de Mérida y sus 
cercanias 139 (Madrid, 1943). 

57 Berceo, Milagros de Nuestra Sefiora, quatr. 840a; Docum. Salamanca, A. D. 1288, ed. 
Garcia Blanco (RFE 21.61); Dancga de la muerte, quatr. 43h; Oelschlager, A Medieval 
Spanish Word-List s.v., quotes a Mozarabic text of the 12th century. But in adjectival use: 
derecho canénico (Martinez de Toledo, El Corbacho, ed. Simpson, fols. 13ro, 16ro). A 
similar range of possibilities prevailed in Old Italian: calonaco ~ canonaco ~ canonico; 
indico ~ indigo ~ indaco, see H. Schuchhardt, Beitrige zur Geschichte der italienischen 
Scheidewoérter 25 (BBRPh. 6.3 [1936]). The presence of this alternation in Italian shows 
that the unstressed termination -aGco (indigenous to Spain, according to Menéndez Pidal) 
cannot possibly have provoked the confusion through contamination with Latin -icu; 
however, it may well have given it added impetus. 

58 See Fray Juan de Pineda, Agricultura christiana, dial. 25, §20. 

59 Quoted from El Corbacho by A. Steiger, BRAE 10.174 (1923). 

60 On the name of this hamlet in the province of Santander, see V. Garcia de Diego, 
Dialectalismos, RFE 3.315-6 (1916), and R. Menéndez Pidal, Sobre las vocales ibéricas 
e y 9 en los nombres toponimicos, RFE 5.240 (1918); the latter carefully assembles the 
remnants of PATERNUS in Hispanic toponymy: Villapadierna, Padierna, Padierno(s), 
Paderna, Paderne, and others. Notice Sanzo Patierni in an ancient charter from Huesca; 
see S. Gili Gaya, Manifestaciones del romance en documentos oscenses anteriores al siglo 
XIII, in HMP 2.106 (1925). 

61 Discussed in Steiger’s thesis on the language of El Corbacho, BRAE 10.174 (1923); see 
also Rouanet, Autos 4.480; recorded by J. Minsheu (1599) and used by J. de Jarava (1546), 
T. de Trujillo (1563), and B. Pérez del Castillo (1566), according to F. Rodriguez Marin, 
Dos mil quinientas voces castizas y bien autorizadas 171 (Madrid, 1922). Observe the 
alternate use of fantastico and fantéstigo in Confisién del amante, fols. 199vo, 201vo. 

8 The proper names Ristigo, Rustiga were used in Northern Castile as early as 1213 
(Oelschlager) ; on réstigo in E] Corbacho, see BRAE 10.174 (1923). 

68 Menéndez Pidal, Manual® 13. 

64 The dominant form throughout the Golden Age, recorded by Minsheu, Oudin, and 
Covarrubias, used by Quevedo in Zahurdas (pues se sabe que en las universidades estudian 
para tésigos ‘since it is known that they study toxicology in the universities’). Notice 
atosigar ‘to poison’ (at present used only figuratively). Other examples are alfénsigo (best 
known as the name of a plant) and ardbigo, now applying to the Arabian culture rather than 
to the language or to the nation. R. Lapesa in a book-review (RFE 17.297 [1930]) quotes 
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pldtica ‘experience, contact with the outside world, conversation’; pHysica 
> fisica ‘medicine’. 

The important point for the purpose of this study is the absence of any sharp 
boundary-lines between these groups (and especially between groups ¢ and d). 
Notice the co-existence of piértega and pértiga, of vesgo and bizco, of fisica, 
fisigo, and fiésega, of galgo and gdllego, of lorca and lorga (beside Arag. llorigada, 
lloriguera).** To be sure, in most cases a given product clearly prevailed in one 
area at one phase of the development on one level of speech; but too much has 
been ascertained about the migration of words (geographically and on the 
social ladder) to leave any doubt about the extent of confusion between -eg- 
and -ig- among the descendants of Latin formations in -1cus. 

Now there existed in the ancient Spanish dialects the unstressed sequences 
-ag- and -zg-, of different provenience. Unstressed -ag- was a descendant of 
Lat. -ac- as in Sp. hornaguear ‘to search for coal’, cf. hornaguera ‘coal’ < FoR- 
NACARIA,” or it corresponded to Arab. -aq as in Sp. almdrtaga ‘lead oxide’ < 
AL-MARTAQ, or else it represented a suffixal element, apparently native to the 
Iberian Peninsula, as in the well-known series reldémpago, bu(é)tago, rdzago, 
luciérnaga, vdstago,® under the pressure of which murciego, murciégalo ‘bat’ was 
transformed into murciélago. 





fésigo < puysicu from Alfonsine sources and catéligo, apostéligo from manuscripts of the 
Fuergo Juzgo (middle of the 18th century). OGal. apostéligo ‘pope’: Cantiga 5. 

65 Pldético ‘experienced’ was used as late as Fray Francisco de Osuna; platica ‘talk’: H. del 
Pulgar, Claros varones de Castilla 47 (Madrid, 1923) ; platicar ‘to converse’: ibid. 35, 48, 139. 
Notice in El Corbacho platicar (fol. 2ro) beside prdética (fols. 2ro, 16vo) and praticar (fols. 
2ro, 17vo). Plética ‘experience’: Danga de la muerte, line 25. 

66 Libro de los caballos 81; Barlan e Josapha, fol. 110ro; Confisién del amante, fols. 118ro, 
380vo. Fisica ‘doctoress’: Crescentia, ch. 19, 24. Fisico ‘physician’: Crescentia, ch. 19; 
Barlan e Josapha, fols. 102vo, 104ro, 156ro, 174vo; Castro, Glosarios, T 305, E 1416; Danca 
de la muerte, lines 360, 369; Confisi6n del amante, fols. 120vo, 216ro, 264r0; El Corbacho, 
fol. 34ro. Notice also the Latinism piblico, e.g. in Docum. Salamanca, a.p. 1288, ed. 
Garcia Blanco, RFE 21.61 (1934). 

66a Notice also Moz. pértica beside Sp. pértiga, Ast. sopértiga ‘vara de madera muy dura 
que se entreteje debajo del pertegal’ (B. Vigén), Arag. piértiga (M. Alvar); Arag. rénego 
‘descarnado’ (C. Torres Fornes’ list of words recorded in Segorbe) beside Lit. rénico ‘viejo, 
raido’ (B. Coll y Altabdés), connected with Irdnicus, see L. Spitzer, Notes étymologiques, 
RFE 16.153 (1929); Gal. méndego beside Leon. and Arg. méndigo, see P. Sénchez Sevilla, 
EI habla de Cespedosa de Tormes, RFE 15.159 (1929), and B. E. Vidal de Battini, op.cit. 29, 
32; MENDIcus here has suffered a peculiar accent shift. 

67 A. Castro, RFE 6.340 (1919); REW? No. 3450a. On And. hornaguear la salsa, see M. de 
Toro y Gisbert, RH 49.473 (1930). A Romance derivative from an Arabism is Alav. 
marraguero ‘colchonero’ (Bardéibar y Zumfrraga, op.cit. 167). Mont. muragal beside 
moradal ‘dungheap’ goes back to OSp. muradal, from which Mod. Sp. muladar has branched 
off (Garcia-Lomas y Garcia-Lomas, op.cit. 248); the confusion of [5] and [y] is as common in 
La Montajfia as elsewhere in Hispanic territory (cf. alregueor ‘alrededor’, ibid. 63), yet the 
existence of the infix -ag- may have exercised concomitant influence, much as the use of 
-eg- helped to transform telarafia ‘cobweb’ into Mont. telegafia (ibid. 335). 

68 Menéndez Pidal, Sufijos 4tonos en espafiol, in Bausteine zur romanischen Philologie: 
Festgabe fiir Adolfo Mussafia 386-400 (Halle, 1905); idem, Origenes del espafiol? §61 bis 
(Madrid, 1929); idem, Manual® 228-9; C. Michaélis de Vasconcelos, BH 7.194 (1905). 
Menéndez Pidal has promised an exhaustive monograph on this subject. 
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As for -ig- traceable to a source other than -Ifc-, we should mention cervigal 
‘pillow’ < CERVICALE,™ cervigui(e)llo ‘nape of the neck’, cf. ceRvicuLA (REW? 
No. 1846), cervigudo ‘with a fat nape’; espigador, espigadera ‘gleaner’, espigaduras 
‘gleanings, rests’, espigén ‘sting, spike,’ all related to spica ‘ear’; hormiguero 
‘ant-hill’, hormiguear ‘to abound, to teem’, hormigoso ‘full of ants’, and numerous 
cognates, from ForMica (REW® No. 3445), ForMIcARE (REW? No. 3446), 
and ForMicésus (REW? No. 3447); OSp. lechigal ‘bed’ and presumably also 
lechigada ‘litter, brood, gang’ < LEcTica ‘stretcher’;” Sp. ortigal ‘nettles’ (coll.), 
from urTIicA (REW? No. 9090).”* This element -ig- was capable of spread: 


69 J. Mir y Noguera, Rebusco de voces castizas 156 (Madrid, 1907); Mont. cervigén 
‘cerviguiilo’ is mentioned by Gonzélez Campuzano, BBMP 2.61 (1920). Cf. the Libro de 
Alexandre, P, quatr. 516c. 

70 Notice that FORMICARE persists in Portuguese as formigar, yet is transformed into 
formigu-ear, hormigu-ear in Spanish and into ahormiguear in Andalusian (Toro y Gisbert, 
RH 49.323 [1920]); cf. Extr. jormiguiyo ‘hormiguillo’ (Cabrera, BRAE 4.93 [1917]). What is 
true of -IcARE applies also to -icARE, as will appear in the subsequent discussion of NIGRICARE 
> Ptg. negregar beside Sp. negreguear. 

71 Lechiga occurs in Berceo’s Vida de Santa Oria, quatr. 127a; lechigal in Martirio de San 
Laurencio, quatr. 101la; (a)lechigado in Vida de Santo Domingo de Silos, quatr. 492b, 549c, 
and in Vida de San Millan, quatr. 132d; lechigada in Cavallero del Cisne 26. It is surprising 
that Meyer-Liibke should have classed Ptg. lettiga ‘litter of pigs’ with Lac, LACTE ‘milk’ 
(REW:? No. 4817) rather than with LectTIca; a cross of leite, leche ‘milk’ with leitiga, lechiga 
‘bed, lodging’ may easily have suggested itself (cf. Sp. alechigar ‘to sweeten’, pointed out by 
G. Baist, KJbFRPh. 6.1.384), but the element -tg- is most likely to reflect -ica, not -icARE. 
In this case, as in many others, -ig- and -eg- were ultimately confused; notice in Francisco de 
Madrid’s eclogue: De una lechegada son, todos a una (J. E. Gillet’s edition, HR 11.286, 298 
[1943]), while Quevedo wrote in his Zahurdas: Fue de ver el cruel resvalén que una lechigada 
de taberneros dié en las lagrimas. Ptg. jazigo ‘deposit of ore’ (as against Sp. yacimiento) is 
in need of further study; C. Michaélis de Vasconcelos, RL 3.150, explained OPtg. jazigoo, 
tapigoo as patterned on pacigoo < *pasc(U)ILOCO. 

71a One example from Fray Antonio Alvarez is supplied by Mir y Noguera, Rebusco de 
voces castizas 538. One may add the word-family of castigar < casTIGARE (REW? No. 1746; 
the word shows a distinctly less lively sense-development in Spain than in France and in 
Italy); derivatives from the Germanic proper name Rodrigo (Alav. rodrigén ‘juego del 
calderén’, Bardibar y Zumérraga, op.cit. 225); derivatives from urtica ‘nettle’ like Bere. 
ortigar ‘to rub with nettles’ (Garcia Rey); offshoots of *NARIx or of NARICAE (narigudo, 
narigén, Arg. narigueta ‘nosy’, tke latter recorded by B. E. Vidal de Battini, op.cit. 358) 
and of PERDIX, PERDIcIs ‘partridge’ (perdigar, perdigana, perdigén, perdiguero, perdiguete) ; 
OSp. vexiga ‘bladder’ < vEssica; and the widespread word-family of boftiga, moftiga, Centr. 
Arg. mufiinga ‘cow-dung’, with corresponding verbs like Alav. bofiigar, which Menéndez 
Pidal (RFE 7.35 [1920]) and, after him, Garcia de Diego have proposed to trace to *Bovinica, 
a reconstruction rejected by Meyer-Liibke (REW? No. 1247) on phonological and semantic 
grounds. As for FUsTIGARE ‘to cudgel, to cane’, it was exposed to the most unexpected 
influences in Romance (REW? No. 3617): in Italy it was attracted at different points and 
periods of time by descendants of r0RICARE, BURDICARE, and even FUTUERE; in Spain, it 
experienced attraction by castigar ‘to chastise’, judging from its ending (hostigar), yet the 
meaning ‘hastiar, empalagar’ recorded in Anadalusia, Venezuela, and Peru (Toro y Gisbert, 
RH 49.474 [1920]) seems to suggest contamination by FASTIDIARE, a hypothesis strengthened 
by the discovery of Prov. fastigar (see REW? No. 3215). 

Similarly, the infix -eg- can be traced to the terminations -(i)ego, -(i)ega, whether 
morphemic or not; e.g. West. Ast. bodegueiro ‘poor’ goes back to bodega < APOTHECA, 
which in the north of the Peninsula has developed a peculiar meaning: ‘pieza baja que 
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mendigén ‘beggar’, mendigar ‘to beg’ (< MENDICARE, REW? No. 5492) led to 
Sp. ped-ig-tieno, Ptg. ped-ig-onho ‘given to begging’;”> a bird known from the 
Middle Ages by a variety of names of unidentified ancestry (cerntcalo, ce- 
rrantcalo, cerrentcalo, cerntcolo, cerrentcolo,” cerntcal, cerniquele, cerrentcle, zu- 
rruntcle™) is called cernigal in northwestern Argentina. The element -ig- is 
represented in toponymy, also; the place-name Madrigal, from MATRICALE 
(REW? No. 5416), occurs in Fernando del Pulgar,” which may be of interest in 
view of the controversy raised by the etymology of Itai. madrigale. 

It is clear that the vacillation between -ig- and -eg-, understandable in deriv- 
atives from Latin words in -1cus (and in -ICARE), was bound to spread to -ig- 
of other provenience (witness lechigada beside lechegada). On the other hand, 
there exist cases of the passage of unstressed -I- and -I- to a in Ibero-Romance: 
MIRABILIA > maravilla is possibly the best known, and atfca > Sp. dlaga 
‘spelt’ is the one of greatest concern to us because of the occurrence of -ag- 
for -eg- or -g-.”® The tendency to replace unstressed a by & or 1 goes back to 
Latin, of course, and there were important doublets in circulation like sEPARARE 
beside SEPERARE ‘to sever, to segregate’.” The result of these converging 
trends was the widespread alternation of -ag-, -eg-, and -ig-. 

TARTARUS was assimilated to the Portuguese words in -ago and converted into 
tdrtago; but a variant form ¢drtego is also on record,” cf. sromacHu > OPtg. 
estdmago, estdmego; notice also dmago ~ dmege, of dubious parentage.” Pv- 
BLIcus yielded in Old Portuguese a rich miscellany of (preéminently semilearned) 
forms: pibego, pilvego, puplicho, piirvico, prévico, privico.™ In designations 





sirve de habitacién en las casas de vecindad de los barrios pobres’. Many comparable 
derivatives are discussed in my monograph on the suffix -(7)ego. 

7b Notice also West. Ast. pedigueiro, pediganeiro, pedigatién (B. Acevedo y Huelves and 
M. Fernandez y Fernfndez), comparable to And. pedigueftear (Toro y Gibert, RH 49.536 
[1920]; Ptg. pedigullo contains the derogatory suffix -ullo < -ucuLu. 

72 R. Menéndez Pidal, Elena y Maria, RFE 1.86 (1914), identifies the preceding variants. 

73 These latter variants are found in Extremadura; see A. Zamora Vicente, El habla de 
Mérida y sus cercanias 81-2. 

74 J. C. Davalos, BAAL 2.8 (1934). 

78 Claros varones de Castilla 147 (ed. cit.). It. madrigale (which gave rise to Engl. 
madrigal as the designation of a literary genre) has been the object of controversy between 
etymologists; see L. Spitzer, ZRPh. 55.168-70 (1935); R. A. Hall Jr., Lg. 16.342-3 (1940), 
ZRPh. 61.46-7, 348 (1941); G. Rohlfs, ASNSL 183.38-44 (1943). Cf. also Gal. madrigueira 
‘fox-hole’, Bere. madrigén ‘furrow of a bean field’ (Garcia Rey), and OLeon. toro madrigado 
toro padre’ (Libro de Alexandre, P, quatr. 690c). The Toledo glossary (1158) contains 
the entry madrigal, which A. Castro tentatively relates either to ‘madriz’ or to ‘madriguera’. 

76 See J. Storm, Mélanges étymologiques, Rom. 5.178 (1876); REW? No. 337. 

77 *shPERARE > Gal. Ast. zebrar has been the object of two recent studies: D. Alonso, 
Enzebre, Cuadernos de estudios gallegos 8.523-41 (1947), and Santos Agero, Zebro ‘onagre’ 
(Madrid, 1947). 

78 ©, Michaélis de Vasconcelos, RL 13.411. 

79 Tdem, RL 13.249-50; cf. OArag. Mélega (for Mdlaga) in the inventories published by 
M. Serrano y Sanz, BRAE 4.219, 220, 342 (1917). 

80 Frei Joaquim de Santa Rosa de Viterbo, Elucidério das palavras, termos e frases 
antiquadas da lingua portuguesa? 2.166-7 (Lisbon, 1865). 
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of taxes, Lat. -ATica produced either -ddega or -ddiga in Old Portuguese.*! 
Gal. bérrego and Ast. bérrago ‘tumor on the skin of cattle’ are of disputable 
origin, but unmistakably cognate; the words are differentiated merely by the use 
of variant forms of fundamentally the same suffix.” Lat. LUceRNA produced 
luciérnaga and luciérnega ‘glowworm’ in Old Spanish.* NauFRAGARE ex- 
perienced a notable change of meaning and was simultaneously affected in part 
of the Hispanic territory by the numerous verbs in -egar < -ICARE: compare 
OLeon. nafregar with naufragar (Latinism) in the Fueros de Medinaceli (eastern 
portion of Old Castile). A species of elm tree is known in Portugal by the 
three names lamegueiro, lamigueiro, and lemagueiro.= Ptg. matagal ‘brambles, 
underwood’ contrasts with Arag. esmatigar ‘to tear out weeds with the hoe’.* 

It will be useful to remember throughout the subsequent study that there 
exists a great deal of instability in the use of the infixes -eg-, -ig-, and -ag-. 
Frequently, the state of affairs of pedregoso ~ pedrigén ~ pedragueira is re- 
peated; that is, -eg- represents the normal outcome of a given Latin sequence, 
with -2g- and -ag- functioning as more or less sporadic variants. But, where 
two or three such forms coexist, -eg- is not invariably the oldest, the one most 
thoroughly in consonance with the accepted phonological correspondences: 
it may occasionally replace -2g- and -ag-, traceable to Lat. -Ic- and -ac- or equally 
unequivocal sources. In other words, the preference given (particularly in 
modern dialects) to one of these three variants over the others is a fact to be 
remembered in historical reconstruction, but it is not in itself an infallible clue 
to the chosen etymological problems, because the original boundaries between 


81 The whole scale of transformations of -ATicu, -ATIca from Low Latin to Old Portuguese 
is discernible in the entries of the Eluciddério such as castellaticu (2.171-2), lagarddiga 
(1.277-8), maninhddego (2.75-6), eirddega beside eirddiga (1.277-8), corresponding to 
AREATICA. 

82 V. Garcia de Diego, Contribucién al diccionario hispaénico etimoldgico §624, traced them 
tO VARICU; derivation from VERRs, -Is ‘boar’ (see JAOS 68.178-81 [1948]) is more likely, 
since names of animals have been shown by C. Michaélis de Vasconcelos, G. Sachs, and 
especially M. L. Wagner to have suggested designations of tumors in Ibero-Romance. 
The authenticity of berrago is borne out by its mention in Acevedo y Huelves’ and Ferndndez 
y Ferndndez’s vocabulary. The addition of -ago and -igo to stems designating small animals 
is quite common; notice Mont. endénago ‘reptile’ (Gonzélez Campuzano, BBMP 2.65) from 
NANU ‘dwarf’ (REW? No. 5819); OPtg. lamdchega ‘snail’ (C. Michaélis de Vasconcelos, RL 
13.336). OPtg. léntrega ‘nutria’ (idem, RL 13.393), Gal. léntr(eg)a, San. Salam. léntriga, 
West. Ast. lléntriga, lléndriga, Mont. léndriga pertain to a not wholly transparent word- 
family (Meyer-Liibke, REW? No. 5187, assumes merger of LUTRA with évviprs). 

88 Luctérnega ‘noctiluca’: Castro, Glosarios latino-espafioles, E 1511. 

84 G. Sachs, El libro de los caballos 140. 

85 A, Castro, RFE 6.344 (1919). The author’s etymology is subject to criticism, but 
there can be no question of the kinship of the three forms; notice the Portuguese place-name 
Lamegal. 

86M. L. Wagner, Zum spanisch-portugiesischen Suffix -al, VKR 3.89 (1930); J. Pardo 
Asso, Nuevo diccionario etimoldégico aragonés 150 (Saragossa, 1938). Remotely compa- 
rable are: Sp. barcelonés ~ OLeon. barcilonés ~ OArag. barcalonés ‘of Barcelona’ (G. 
Sachs, El libro de los caballos 120); OSp. remedar, arremedar (J. de Mena) ~ remidar ‘to ape’ 
< RE + IMITARE. 
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the three elements have been for centuries effaced beyond any hope of more 
than partial and tentative restoration. 


4. SPANISH terregal, terregoso 


It is obvious that the long coexistence of p(z)edra and pedregal, pedregoso, 
especially after the extinction of the descendant of *PETRICARE in the major 
part of the Peninsula, should have furthered the coalescence of the elements 
-eg-al and -eg-oso, their joint separation from the stem and free combination with 
other stems related in meaning to p(z)edra. Thus, Lat. saxum ‘rock’ has sur- 
vived in the West of the Peninsula (also in Italy and in the adjoining eastern 
part of the Raeto-Romance territory); its descendants signify ‘pebble’, ‘stone’, 
and the like. In Sanabria SezSo ‘block of white stone’ and jezjo ‘calcareous stone’ 
have been recorded; ef. Gal. seijo, sejo, without assimilation of the initial to the 
medial spirant.® Piles of such stones are called Seagal in Sanabria, seisagal 
in Galicia. The element -ag- may well be a variation upon -eg-, as in San. 
pedragueira ‘stony ground’; the formation is clearly patterned on pedregal 
(locally pronounced pedragal?). 

Other analogical formations are Sp. verdegal ‘strikingly green spot in the 
fields’, which had the support of verdeguear ‘to have a green color’ (modeled, in 
turn, on negreguear, negregar < NIGRICARE);* tormagal ‘place full of scattered 
tall rocks’, from tormo < TumuLuU;*® Ptg. matagal ‘underwood’ and Arag. esmati- 
gar ‘to tear out weeds’, related to mata ‘shrub’; possibly Ptg. lamegueiro, lami- 
guetro owe their infix to the imitation of the same pattern.” In all these forma- 
tions, free interchange of -eg-, -ig-, and -ag- can be observed. 


87 See A. Castro, RFE 5.41 (1918). On the history of saxum in Ibero-Romance, see the 
material assembled by M. L. Wagner, Algunas observaciones generales sobre el judeo- 
espafiol de oriente, RFE 10.240 (1923): Jud.-Sp. Se30, Leon. sejo, Astorga jeijo, Ptg. seixo, 
Gal. xeizo; notice also the family names Gal. Seixo, Astorga Jeijo, Geijo listed by S. Alonso 
Garrote, El dialecto vulgar leonés? 253 (Madrid, 1947). F. Kriiger, Die Gegenstandskultur 
Sanabrias 155, records us Sez3ikos (Sotillos), mala 3éz80 (Padornelo), pénas Seq8édas (Benuza), 
o 8éj80s (Hermisende). M.C.Casado Lobato, op.cit. 41-2, mentions 3¢780 ‘piedra caliza’, 
3i8addél (top. Truchillas), 3¢780z bréykos (top. Iruela). For the understanding of the phono- 
logical processes involved, cf. San. serubeiro, 8i3uguero ‘strong strap by which the plough is 
fastened to the yoke’, listed (yet not quite adequately analyzed) by F. Kriiger, RFE 10.155 
(1923); Gal. enjejar < INSIDIARE, -ARI ‘to trap’, Gal. jarja < saLvia ‘sage’ (REW? No. 
7558), see V. Garcia de Diego, Manual de dialectologia espafiola 52 (Madrid, 1946); Leon. 
sajar, jajar, 8isar beside Sp. sachar < SARCULARE ‘to weed’, recorded by Casado Lobato, op. 
cit. 59, 150; and the array of examples given in my forthcoming article on the word-family 
of OSp. assechar < AssECTARI, to appear in the Hispanic Review (July 1949). 

88 This and some of the following examples are mentioned by M. L. Wagner, VKR3.89-91; 
he also discusses trem-ed-al, lam-ed-al ‘marshy ground,’ sequ-ed-al, sec-ad-al ‘dry terrain’ 
(to these could be added the rare variant trem-ad-al, see G. Fernandez de Oviedo, Historia 
general y natural de las Indias 4.275a (Madrid, 1851-5]), dividing them into the radical, the 
element -ed- < -iTU (yet notice the variant -ad-), and the suffix -al. It is not impossible, 
however, that there has been a measure of mutual influence between -eg- and -ed- (as well as 
between -ag- and -ad-) as a result of the well-known alternation of [y] and [6]. 

89 Menéndez Pidal, Manual® 161. 

9 On the base LAMA, pertaining to the Mediterranean substratum, see REW? 4862 and 
Manual‘ 17. Notice that virRIARIA ‘wall-pellitory’ yielded Moz. vitraira, vitriyaira, and 
vetricaira. Asin Palacios, Glosario de voces romances registradas por un bot&nico anénimo 
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Now there exists a case which, on the surface, appears quite similar, but 
actually requires an entirely different interpretation. From the early 16th 
century dictionaries have registered terregoso ‘full of clods’. In Murcia the 
word is pronounced terragoso.* The widely disseminated formation terreguero 
shows many local meanings; in La Montajia it is defined as ‘heap of earth’ 
(terrero) and ‘slippery slope’ (resbaladero en un talud);* in Extremadura it 
stands for ‘loose soil, shifting terrain’; in the Canary Islands, terreguero is ‘a 
dirty, dusty place’;* in El Bierzo, terraguero is ‘the mud removed from the 
streets, properly mixed with dung, then used as fertilizer’ ;* in Salamanca, it is 
‘a heap of sweepings on the threshing ground’.” In Mexico terregal stands for 
‘cloud of dust’; it is similarly used in Zamora. In Murcia terraguillo signifies 
‘odorous shrub growing in mountain woods’. In Aragon, enterregar is ‘to 
cover with slimy mud’ (speaking of inundations).!" In the interior of Mexico 
(Zapotecas), the verb enterregar means ‘to cover with dust’. In La Montajfia, 
terreguear is a verb of several connotations, all revolving around the meaning 
‘heap of earth’..* One may suspect that Ast. (d)estorregarse, (d)esborregarse, 
and their variants ‘to fall down a slope, to slip’ go back to esterregarse.™ 





hispano-musulmé4n 334-5, wonders why Meyer-Liibke in his REW? and Ernout and Meillet in 
their Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue latine (Paris, 1932; 2d ed., 1939) failed to list 
the intermediary type * viTRicus (distinct from attested virricus ‘father-in-law’). Clearly, 
to posit such a phase might be tantamont to projecting into remote antiquity processes of 
extension of formatives which were peculiar to the Middle Ages. On the elimination of 
dispensable hypothetic intermediary forms, see my article The Hypothetical Base in Ro- 
mance Etymology, to be published in Word. 

%1 Cf. the dictionaries of Pedro de Alcalé (1505), Fray Alonso de Molina (1571), Percivale- 
Minsheu (1599, 1623): ‘cloddy’. 

% J. Garcia Soriano, Vocabulario del dialecto murciano 124 (Madrid, 1932), who quotes 
en la calle terragosa from V. Medina, Aires murcianos 230 (1927). 

% J. Calderén Escalada, Voces, en su mayor parte nombres de cosas, recogidas en esos 
valles altos de la provincia de Santander, BRAE 25.395 (1946). 

% A. Cabrera, BRAE 4.105 (1917). 

% L. y A. Millares, Léxico de Gran Canaria 175 (Las Palmas, 1924). No additional 
information is found in J. Pérez Vidal’s careful edition of Sebastidn de Lugo’s Coleccién de 
voces y frases provinciales de Canarias (La Laguna de Tenerife, 1946). 

% V. Garcia Rey, Vocabulario del Bierzo 150; the formation was recorded at San Romén 
de Bembibre. 

% Lamano y Beneite, El dialecto vulgar salmantino 642. 

9% A, Malaret, Diccionario de americanismos* 772 (Buenos Aires, 1946); the counterpart 
in the dialects of Peru and Puerto Rico is ¢erral. 

9 Enciclopedia Universal Ilustrada 60.1464. 

10 J, Garcia Soriano, Vocabulario del dialecto murciano 124. 

101 Pardo Asso, Nuevo diccionario etimoldégico aragonés 146. 

102 F. J. Santamaria, Diccionario general de americanismos 1.611 (Mexico, 1942). 

103 J. Calderén Escalada, Voces de la provincia de Santander, BRAE 25.395 (1946): 
‘verse una cosa de color de tierra’; ‘verse el color de tierra desde lejos’; ‘verse la tierra entre 
el trigo ralo o la hierba rala’. The word reappears in an Andalusian refrén collected by 
Rodriguez Marin and quoted by M. de Toro y Gisbert, RH 49.607 (1920). 

104 Garcia-Lomas y Garcia-Lomas, Estudio del dialecto popular montafiés 168; P. de 
Migica, Dialectos castellanos montafiés, vizcaino, aragonés 28-9 (Berlin, 1892); Mont. 
estorregada ‘avalanche’: J. Gonzdlez Campuzano, BBMP 2.68 (1920). These formations 
will be discussed in greater detail in my forthcoming study of Ptg. Sp. borrego. 
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It is clear that we are dealing here with a sizable, widely ramified word-family, 
including terregoso, terragoso; terreguero, terraguero; terregal, terraguillo; enterregar, 
terreguear, and modifications of esierregar. All over Spain, from Extremadura 
near the Portuguese frontier up to La Montajia bordering on the Basque domain, 
as well as in several of Spain’s present and former possessions, there exist, rather 
evenly distributed, the two parallel types térreg- and térrag-; the former holds a 
slim lead and has found its way into the literary idiom. Had we followed 
earlier workers in assuming the coinage of *PpeTRICA beside PETRA in Late Latin, 
we might now be tempted to posit the hypothetical base *rerrica ‘heap of 
earth’ beside TERRA. But we decided to start from the verb *PETRICARE ‘to 
pave (roads)’, whose coinage was justifiable on grammatical and cultural grounds. 
It is not as easy to decide whether terregal, terregoso, or enterregar represents the 
original formation. Two facts claim our attention: there is no visible cultural 
reason for the derivation of a new verb in -ICARE from TERRA, and there is no 
indication whatever of the extension of the areas of térreg- and térrag- beyond the 
confines of Ibero-Romance. The suspicion thus arises that they may contain 
a formative peculiar to Spanish and Portuguese; the suffix -ego, -iego < -AECU 
would satisfy this description. Significantly, several formations containing this 
suffix are close, on the semantic side, to terr-eg-oso, terr-eg(u)-ero: OLeon. 
bustari[e]ga ‘pasture-ground for cattle’, San. faldregu ‘valley’, Ptg. fundego 
‘field underneath a projecting rock, depression, hollow ground’, San. gestarego, 
xestarego ‘untilled field, covered or surrounded by brooms’, Ast. pumariegu 
‘terrain suitable for orchards’, And. sal(z)ega ‘salt lick’, Zamor. silvarega ‘wood’. 


I cannot produce any example of terriego as a separate word, but it is contained 
in the place-name Trasterriego (real or fictitious) repeatedly used by Torres 
Naharro, a writer of the early 16th century from Extremadura.’ 


5. SPANISH ciénaga, c(z)enagal, ciénega, c(z)enegal 


Still another Hispanic word-family relating to the configuration of the soil 
shows the alternate use of the infixes -eg-, -ag-, and -ig-. Formations belonging 
to this word-family resemble those already studied also in the use of certain 
recurrent suffixes like -al, -oso, -ar. But in this new case the source of the 
infix -eg- and of its variants is neither -1c- nor -AEC-. 

Lat. CAENUM ‘mud, bog’! has persisted only in Ibero-Romance (REW? 


105 Terriego was presumably used both as an adjective and as a substantive, to judge by 
the status of terrefio, see Bardibar y Zumérraga, Vocabulario de palabras usadas en Alava 
239, and Garcia-Lomas y Garcia-Lomas, op.cit. 335. 

106 B. de Torres Naharro, Propalladia and Other Works, ed. J. E. Gillet (Bryn Mawr, 
1943-) : Que allé, en Trasterriego, / los dias passados, el asno del crego / s’entré por el trigo de 
Juan de las Cestas ‘for over there at T. some time ago the donkey of the priest entered the 
wheat-field of J.’ (1.261); see also 2.103 and 2.142. Distantly related is the name of the 
ecclesiastic writer Fray Francisco de Terregonsillo (apparently an inaccurate spelling of 
*Terregoncillo); I am unable to document the intermediary stage *Terregén. On tidje < 
TERREU in Walloon toponymy, see E. Renard, Glanures toponymiques, BCRTD 13.40-64 
(1939), known to me through the summary in ZRPh. 62.158 (1942). 

1077 This is the presently accepted form of the Latin word; see Ernout-Meillet, 
Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue latine? 131 (Paris, 1939). Older etymologists spelled 
it mostly COENUM. 
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No. 1468), where it has left a great wealth of easily classifiable reflexes. With 
few inconsequential exceptions, there has been no noticeable development of 
meaning. It is therefore convenient to organize the individual offshoots ac- 
cording to formal criteria. The examples will be given first; the description 
of the system will follow. 

(a) Sp. cieno ‘mud, quagmire’. Ptg. ceno is of limited importance and 
hardly native to the west, judging from the preservation of -n-; Alav. ciemo has 
been attributed to contamination of cAENUM with Fimus."° Derivative: Sp. 
cienoso, OGal. cenoso ‘muddy’, conceivably a direct descendant of cAENOsUs.™ 
Arag. cenero ‘terrain not serving as pasture ground’ may also be related.! 

(b) Sp. ciénago"*® and ciénaga™ (the latter standardized in literary idiom) 
‘bog, mire’. Derivatives can be subdivided according as they keep or drop the 
diphthong. The former group includes cienagal ‘quagmire’ "5 cienagoso ‘muddy’, 
and the place-name Cienaguilla(s) in Chile. The latter group is markedly 
more extensive: cenagar and cenagal ‘dungheap’,"* with the Andalusian variant 
cenaguero;” cenagoso ‘muddy’,"* and the three verbs cenagarse, acenagarse, 
encenagarse ‘to sink into the slough’ (also used figuratively, especially in sermons 
and other genres of edifying literature).”® 


10 See J. Storm, Mélanges étymologiques, Rom. 5.178, who introduces reconstructed 
bases like *INCOENICARE, *COENICOSUS, *COENICALE in accord with the then prevalent meth- 
ods. There is a useful observation on the alternation of -ag-, -eg-, and -ig- in that note. 
Storm implies that ciénega preceded ciénaga; so does F. Hanssen, who draws a parallel with 
PASSERE > OSp. pézaro ‘bird’ in his Gramatica histérica de la lengua castellana §62 (Halle, 
1913). 

109 C’ieno was used in Old Spanish; see D. Juan Manuel, Libro dela caza 2; Vida de Barlan 
e del Rrey Josapha, fols. 127vo, 152ro (MS ¢eno). 

10 VY, Garcia de Diego, RFE 9.126 (1922). 

111 Rodriguez Marin, Dos mil quinientas voces 84, produces the word from Minsheu, 
Oudin, and the rare books of Pedro de Mercado, Didlogos de philosophia natural y moral 
(Granada, 1558) and Francisco Diaz, Tratado de todas las enfermedades de los rifiones 
(Madrid, 1588); cf. J. Cuviero Pifiol, Diccionario gallego 66 (Barcelona, 1876). 

12 J, Borao, Diccionario de voces aragonesas? 193. 

118 Minsheu: ‘the mirie dirt of a bog or quagmire’ (1599). Found as a place-name in 
Chile. 

114 Minsheu: ‘marish low ground, a place of slime, mud, and tough dirt’. Widespread as a 
place-name in Cuba, Chile, Mexico, Colombia, Honduras, Panama, and Arizona (in some of 
these areas the actual pronunciation, as distinct from the normalized official spelling, is 
likely to be [sje-ne-yal]). 

115 Minsheu: ‘quagmire, bog’. 

116 Cenagar is likened to ‘muladar’ and ‘balsa hedionda’ by Fray Juan de las Ruelas, 
Hermosura corporal de la Madre de Dios (Seville, 1621), quoted by Rodriguez Marin, op.cit. 
82. Cenagal is thus defined by Minsheu: ‘moorish wet ground, mud, dirt; mire, earth, or 
clay, a puddle’. It was used by B. Gracién, El Critic6n 1.369 (ed. M. Romera Navarro). 

117 A, Alcalé Venceslada, Vocabulario andaluz 101. 

118 Minsheu: ‘miry, dirty, muddie, clayie ground’. See F. Ruiz Morcuende, Vocabulario 
de Don Leandro Fernéndez de Moratin 1.300 (Madrid, 1945). An earlier instance is 
Comedia Florinea, NBAE 14.160. 

119 Cenagarse is very infrequent ; Rodriguez Marin, Dos mil quinientas voces 82, quotes it 
from Pedro Espinosa. Acenagado occurs in M. de Carvajal (middle of 16th century), see 
C. Fontecha, Glosario de voces comentadas en ediciones de textos cldsicos 3 (Madrid, 
1941). Encenagarse is the standard derivative; I can quote encenagado from Sénchez de 
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(c) Sal. ciégano (and yégano) ‘bog’;!”° Bere. ciélago ‘mud’.!2! 

(d) Sp. ciénego!? and, much more common (especially overseas), ciénega 
‘pool, puddle’ (usually in terrain flooded by rivers).!% Ciénega is very wide- 
spread in Spanish-American toponymy.’ Derivatives can again be sub- 
divided according as they maintain or eliminate the diphthong. The former 
group comprises the diminutive cieneguilla,’> cienegal ‘dunghill’,!* and several 
formations known only from toponymy: Cienegueta,’”  Cieneguillita,'® 
Cieneguita;' cieneguero is the name of an inhabitant of the Colombian town 
Ciénega;'® to these must be added the verb encienegarse, also current in 
Colombia."** The latter group, notably smaller, includes cenegal ‘marsh, 
swamp’; cenegoso ‘marshy’; and encenagarse ‘to bog down, to sink in marshy 
ground’;' in Aragon, the last formation, through confusion with ciego ‘blind’, 
has come to mean ‘to obsess, to blind’. 





Badajoz, Recopilacién en metro 2.298. The exceedingly rare formation desencenagar ‘to 
save from sinking into the slough’ is documented from Fray A. Alvarez’s Silva espiritual by 
J. Mir y Noguera, Rebusco de voces castizas 250. 

120 J. de Lamano y Beneite, El dialecto vulgar salmantino 335, 666. The intermediary 
form between ciégano and yégano may well have been *fiégano (cie- and fie- alternate in part 
of the Spanish territory); in this case, yégano must have spread from an area where initial 
f-has disappeared. V. Garcia de Diego, Cruces de sinédnimos, RFE 9.138-9 (1922) proposes 
to interpret Sal. yégano as deglutinated (el l1)iégano and to class liégano, légano ‘mud’ as a 
cross of ciégano with a Celtic word. 

121 Recorded in San Cristébal de Valdueza by Garcia Rey, op.cit. 66. 

122 Used in Argentina, see A. Alonso and A. Rosenblat, BDHA 1.86. 

123 Tn use all over Spanish America: Mexico (including the Yucatan Peninsula; see V. M. 
Sudrez, El espafiol que se habla en Yucatan 42 [Mérida, 1945]), Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Guatemala, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Colombia, Venezuela, Ecuador, Chile, and Argentina; 
see Alonso and Rosenblat, BDHA 1.86, 395; P . Henriquez Urefia, BDHA 4.113, 238 (1938), 
5.77-8 (1940). Admirably documented from (in part not easily accessible) 16th-century 
sources by J. Garcia Icazbalceta, Vocabulario de mexicanismos 99 (Mexico, 1899). 

124 There exist well over one hundred place-names of this type in the aforementioned 
countries. To avoid confusion, qualifiers have been added repeatedly. 

128 Used by Mota Padilla, Historia de la Nueva Galicia, see Garcia Icazbalceta s.v. 
Also place-name in Mexico, Peru, and Argentina. 

126 Found in Costa Rica, according to BDHA 1.86. 

127 Place-name in Puerto Rico. 

128 Name of a rancheria in Mexico. 

129 Names of hamlets in Mexico, Honduras, Costa Rica, and Argentina; also names of 
small rivers in Argentina. 

130 See A. Sundheim, Vocabulario costefio o lexicografia de la regién septentrional de la 
Reptblica de Colombia 152 (Paris, 1922); confirmed by P. M. Revollo, Costefiismos colom- 
bianos 64 (Barranquilla, 1942). 

131 Sundheim, op.cit. 264. 

132 Cenegal was used figuratively (cenegales del mundo, un cenegal de pecados) by Fray 
Juan de Tolosa, Discursos predicables (Medina del Campo, 1589); see Rodriguez Marin, 
op.cit. 82, who also offers an excerpt from J. de Espinosa Medrano, La novena maravilla 
(Valladolid, 1695). Cenegal has been preserved in Nicaragua (BDHA 1.86); it is the name 
of a village in Peru. 

133 Cenegoso has been recorded in Ecuador, see BDHA 1.86. 

134 Encenegarse en pecados ‘to plunge into sins’ was used by Fray Juan de Tolosa, see 
Rodriguez Marin, op.cit. 143; cf. encenegarse ‘to be steeped in vices’ as defined by A. Mateus, 
Riqueza de la lengua castellana y provincialismos ecuatorianos? 130 (Quito, 1933). 
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(e) Puerto Rican cieniguillo ‘shrub of reddish wood’. 

(f) OSp. OGal. cenadal, OSp. cenedal ‘miry place.’!” 

Series (a) represents the traditional Latin word continued in Spanish; series 
(b) shows the addition of the unstressed elements -ago, -aga, which Menéndez 
Pidal believes to be native to the Iberian Peninsula; series (c) contains metath- 
esized and otherwise distorted variants (recorded in the Leonese area) of the 
preceding group; series (d) differs from (b) in the use of unstressed -eg- instead of 
-ag-; the one word registered under (e) exemplifies the wavering between -eg- and 
-ig-; the rare forms listed under (f) are attestations, noteworthy on account of 
the early date, of the confusion between [y] and [6], familiar to students of 
modern dialects.'* 

Menéndez Pidal states authoritatively that ciénago, ciénaga represent the 
earliest variations of cieno and that ciénego, ciénega are subsequent modifications; 
A. Alonso, Rosenblat, and Henrfquez Urefia are agreed that the phenomenon 
involved is not a phonological shift, but a substitution of morphemes, without 
elaborating on this idea. Both assertions become meaningful if we remember 
that c(z)enagal, c(i)enagoso were easily associated with pedrague(i)ra, pedregal, 
pedregoso; terraguero, terreguero, terragoso, terregoso (and also seisagal, tormagal, 
matagal beside esmatigar, and the like), because of the reference to the configura- 
tion of the soil in all these words, similarly shaped. Through this semantic 
proximity, the wavering between -eg-, -ig-, and -ag- proved contagious; as a 
result c(z)enegal, c(z)enegoso sprang into being, paving the way for ciénego, ciénega. 
As for the particular success of this (in our view, secondary) variant in America, 
that is a problem to be studied in conjunction with the early settlement of the 
New World. 


6. OLD SpaNnisH tenebregura, negregura, lobregura 


There exist three Hispanic word-families centering around the image ‘dark, 
black’ which, with varying degree, show the intrusion of the infix -eg-. Two of 
these families, those of OSp. teniebra(s) ‘darkness’ and of Sp. Ptg. negro ‘black’, 





135 J, Pardo Asso, Nuevo diccionario etimolégico aragonés 138: ‘cegarse, obcecarse, 
apasionarse ciegamente’; P. Arnal Cavero, Vocabulario del alto-aragonés (de Alquézar y 
pueblos préximos) 15 (Madrid, 1944). 

1386 A, Malaret, Por mi patria y por mi idioma 31 (San Juan, P. R., 1942); idem, Lexicén de 
fauna y flora, BICC 2.498 (1946). 

187 Minsheu: ‘a dirty or miry place’; cf. Cuveiro Pifiol, Diccionario gallego 66. 

188 On this phenomenon, see A. Castro and T. Navarro Tomés, RFE 5.197 (1918): midaja 
~ migaja, cadajén ~ cagajén, Sepilveda ~ Sepilvega, cernadero ~ cernaguero, ladrar 
~ lagrar, hidropesia ~ igropesia, paladar ~ palagar, comido ~ comigo, codorniz ~ cogorni(z); 
on the last case, see also V. Garcia de Diego, RFE 7.388 (1920). Other examples were 
collected by A. Castro in RFE 6.342 (1919): Arag. almadacén ~ almagacén, Col. alméguena 
~ almédena ~ almdégana, almaganeta (observe the alternation of unstressed -an- and -en-). 
Menéndez Pidal, Manual® 196-7, draws attention to médano ~ mégano < méta and offers 
examples of the vacillation between the corresponding stops: bielgo ~ bieldo, gragea ~ 
dragea, golfin ~ delfin < DELPHINU; the prototype seems to be Gammu (> Sp. gamo) ~ 
DAMMA. For further illustration, see BDHA 1.167-8, 171 (1930). On the derivation of 
Sepdlveda from Seprempdsuica, see W. Meyer-Liibke, Zur Kenntnis der vorrémischen 
Ortsnamen der iberischen Halbinsel, HMP 1.68-9 (1925). 
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are etymologically transparent; the third, that of Sp. lébrego, Ptg. lébrego ‘dark, 
grim, sinister’, has for decades been in the focus of significant discussions. 
An inquiry into the history of these three word-families, with special emphasis 
on the role played by the infix -eg-, bids fair to cast much needed light on the 
ancestry of lébrego. 

Lat. TENEBRAE, -ARUM ‘darkness’ (REW? 8643) has been continued in the 
vernaculars of the Iberian Peninsula, whereas in other Romance languages it was 
absorbed as a Latinism. Its products are tenebres in Catalan, teniebra(s),'*® 
tiniebra(s),\ teniebla(s),1*! and tiniebla(s) in Old Spanish (singular and plural 
were used interchangeably throughout the Middle Ages), and téébras'* beside 
tréévas, trevas'* in Old Portuguese; the Latinism tenebra was peculiar to the 
Judaeo-Portuguese writer Samuel Usque.’ The corresponding expression for 
‘dark’ in Old Spanish was either tenebroso™ or tenebregoso;” cf. OPtg. téébroso.'® 
The proper name Tenebregosillo has been extracted from a document issued at 
Santofia, a.p. 1210.1 The element -eg- reappears in tenebregura ‘darkness’ ,™ 


189 Libro de Alexandre, O, quatr. 2174a; Santa Catalina, fol. 15vo; Barlan e Josapha, fols. 
95vo, 98ro, 100ro, 115vo, 123ro0, 124vo, 167vo, 188ro; J. de Mena, Coplas contra los pecados, 
stanza 31. 

140 Libro de Alexandre, P, quatr. 2316a, 2398d; Santa Catalina, fol. 19ro; Purgatorio de 
San Patricio, HMP 2.226 (1925); Biblia medieval romanceada, MS I-j-4, Gen. 1:2, 15:12; 
MS I-j-8, Deut. 28:29; Rimado de palacio, N, quatr. 770b, 920c, 922d, 1116b; E, quatr. 
1480b, 1481d, 1484c; D. de San Pedro, C4rcel de amor 31 (ed. 1904). Still in use in El Bierzo 
(see Garcia Rey’s vocabulary, p. 150) 

141 Barlan e Josapha, fols. 124vo, 141ro, 188ro, 210ro. 

142 Barlan e Josapha, fol. 118ro; Biblia medieval romanceada, MS I-j-8, Deut. 4:11; 
Confisién del amante, fol. 362vo; J. Alvarez Gato, Obras completas 127; M. Diego de Valera, 
Crénica de los Reyes Catédlicos 6 (Madrid, 1927); also in A. de la Torre’s Visién deleytable. 

143 Visio de Tundalo, ed. Nunes, RL 8.255. See also C. Michaélis de Vasconcelos, RL 
1.299, and J. P. Machado, BF 6.152. 

144 T'réévas: Visio de Tundalo, ed. Nunes, RL 8.249, 255; trevas: Josep ab Arimatia, ed. 
Nunes, RL 11.233. 

145 C, de Figueiredo, Novo dicionério da lingua portuguesa‘ 2.800 (Lisbon, ca. 1925). 
Notice also the imported Castilian forms tenebras and tenebrosidé in the Modern Galician 
version of St. Matthew’s Gospel (6:23) published by Prince L. L. Bonaparte (London, 1861). 

146 Berceo, Vida de Santo Domingo de Silos, quatr. 708b; idem, Vida de Santa Oria, quatr. 
93d; Los fueros de Aragén segtin el MS 458 de la Bibl. Nac. de Madrid 585; Barlan e Josapha, 
fol. 188vo; Rimado de palacio, N, quatr. 1006a, E, quatr. 1477b; Confisién del amante, fol. 
42vo; Sanchez de Badajoz, Recopilacién en metro 2.72. 

47 Tenebregoso is found in El Purgatorio de San Patricio, HMP 2.228 (1925); Estoria del 
rey Anemur, RF 7.373; A. de Palencia, Vocabulario universal, fol. 172vo; Don Juan de 
Guzman, Cancionero de Baena, No. 406; Comedia Florinea, NBAE 14.173, 188. See also 
J. Cejador y Frauca, Vocabulario medieval castellano 383 (Madrid, 1929). Minsheu lists 
both tenebroso and tenebregoso. V. Garcia de Diego corrected his earlier view that tene- 
bregoso was a cross of tenebroso and lébrego (Elementos de gram&tica histérica castellana 60 
[Burgos, 1914]) in his subsequent Contribucién al diccionario hispdnico etimoldégico 164 
(Madrid, 1923). 

148 See Contemplacio de S40 Bernardo, BF 6.152; Viséio de Tundalo, ed. Nunes, RL 8.255. 

149 Oelschlager, A Medieval Spanish Word-List 201. 

180 T,, Rouanet, Coleccidén de autos, farsas y coloquios 3.220; preserved in Leonese, see J. 
Alemany Bolufer, Voces de Maragateria y de otra procedencia usadas en La Esfinge Mara- 
gata, novela de Dojia Concha Espina de la Serna, BRAE 3.62 (1916). 
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used in rivalry with tenebrura,™ but is absent from the verbs tenebresger, entene- 
brecer, and entenebrar ‘to grow dark, to darken’.'* 

In Latin there existed two parallel adjectival derivatives from the primitive 
under study, TENEBROsuS (Vergil, Ovid, Prudentius) and TeNEBRICcUS (Cicero, 
Tertullian). The compromise form TENEBRICOSUS arose at an early date (Cato, 
Cicero, Catullus). Now, Meyer-Liibke points out the preservation of TENE- 
BRIcus in Gallo-Romance (REW? No. 8644: OFr. tenierge);* but he omits the 
equally noteworthy offshoots of the other adjectives in Ibero-Romance (tene- 
broso, tenebregoso; téébroso). In other words, the Spanish infix -eg- in this case 
goes back to the Latin element -fc- normally used as a suffix, but occasionally 
assuming the role of an infix in a compromise form between two rival derivatives. 

Latin NiGER ‘black’ has been transmitted into a great many Romance lan- 
guages (REW? No. 5917); the corresponding verb NIGRICARE ‘to become black’ 
appears not only in Italian dialects (REW* No. 5920), but also in Portuguese 
(as negregar). It is very likely that Sp. negreguear is a belated modification of 


151 Cancionero de Baena, No. 344; and, in R. Foulché-Delbose’s Cancionero castellano 
del siglo quince, Tapia (2.468b) and Diego del Castillo (2.222a, 223b); cf. Oltal. tenebrore, 
OFr. tenebrour. 

152 The currently accepted form is entenebrecer. Tenebrecer is found in the Rimado de 
palacio, E, quatr. 1812c, cf. negrecer, NBAE 14.103 (Lépez de Ayala was fond of apheresized 
forms; cf. his use of terecer for aterecer ‘shiver’). Yet more archaic is the sequence entene- 
bridos avie los ojos (Vida de Madona Santa Maria Egipciaca, ed. Foulché-Delbosc, line 728), 
with the inchoative suffix barred from the past participle (see Stud. Phil. 38.429-61 [1941]). 
San Juan de la Cruz resorted to entenebrado in his Subida del monte; see Mir y Noguera, 
Rebusco de voces castizas 332-3 (Madrid, 1907). 

163 Gasc. entenerc ‘deaf’, OProv. entenerc, tenerc ‘dark’ are discussed by E. Seifert, Die 
Proparoxytona im Galloromanischen 68 (Halle, 1923), who, with Meyer-Liibke (REW? 
No. 4484), reckons with the existence of *INTENEBRICUS ‘dark’ in colloquial Latin. This 
assumption can be easily challenged. The inventory of Latin bases in Romance indicates 
that 1n- compounded with an adjective (though not necessarily with a participle: cf. 
ImPEnsus [REW? No. 4304] and inruttus [REW? No. 4414]) preserved its adversative mean- 
ing. The record of Inrinmus (REW? No. 4404), rntmicus (No. 4435), inIguus (No. 4439), 
InNocuus (No. 4444), innutRItus (No. 4447a), Insapipus (No. 4466), Insutsus (No. 4475a), 
inTactTus (No. 4477), and invauipus (No. 4526) speaks a clear language. The only forma- 
tion reconstructed by Meyer-Liibke along the same lines as *INTENEBRICUS is *INDEBILIS 
‘weak’, manufactured with the express design to justify Friul. indeul, OF r. endevle, Val. 
(and Sp.) endeble; but even in this case the writer was so hesitant that he listed endeble 
again s.v. DEBILIS (REW? Nos. 2491, 4369). Now, Meyer-Liibke’s own documentation 
discloses the source of his error: Logud. inter(ig)inare ‘to grow dark’ and Gallur. intriné 
‘id.’, identified by Salvioni, lead to the reconstruction of *INTENEBRICARE from which 
subsequently postverbal adjectives branched off, with optional retention of the prefix. 
Exactly the same events happened in the case of INTERNECARE, which left but few traces as a 
verb: in addition to Ptg. aternegar, OSp. enternegar there must have existed the syncopated 
variant entercar, from which Sp. terco, Cat. terch beside enterch branched off (a vestige of 
entercar has actually persisted around Salamanca). Similarly, the shift nOpu > Sp. desnudo 
‘bare’ presupposes the agency of the corresponding verb desnudar. 

1544 Cf, Figueiredo, Novo diciondrio* 2.248: negregado ‘desgragado, trabalhoso’. Sp. 
negreguear was used as a transitive verb by P. de Valderrama, Teatro de las religiones 
(1615) and as an intransitive verb by C. Sudérez de Figueroa, Plaza universal de todas las 
ciencias; negregueado ‘sad, sinister’ occurs in Pedro de Valderrama, Ejercicios espirituales 
(1604). For full documentation, see Mir y Noguera, Rebusco de voces castizas 523-4. 
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negregar, occasioned by the rivalry with adjectival verbs in -ear < -IDIARE, 
strongly represented in the domain of colors (Sp. blanquear, negrear, verdear; 
corresponding formations in -ear, -ejar in Portuguese, in -eggiare in Italian, in 
-oyer in French). The infix -eg- spread from NIGRICARE > negreg(ue)ar to other 
offshoots: negregor beside negror and negregura beside negrura ‘blackness’ ,!5 
also negregoso ‘blackish’. 

The third family under consideration includes lébrego ‘dark, grim” with the 
ancient abstract lobregura'® and its late competitor lobreguez (since Quevedo). 
Verbal derivatives are largely restricted to the West: OLeon. lobrecer ‘to grow 
dark’, conceivably suggested by negrecer, and Ptg. lobregar ‘to grow dark’, 
lobrigar beside the infrequent lombrigar (Garrett) ‘to recognize dimly’ .!® 

The origin of lébrego is one of the most disputed points of Hispanic lexicology. 
Some specialists, like Hanssen and Menéndez Pidal, have stated their views in 
an insufficiently explicit fashion,’ while others, of equal eminence, endorse 
mutually exclusive theories. 


185 Negregor: Luis Zapata, Carlo Famoso (1566), see Rodriguez Marin, Dos mil quinientas 
voces 258. Negror: E. de Villena, Tres tratados, RH 41.123; idem, Arte cisoria 80; Gémez 
Manrique, Cancion. castell. 2.124a; Marqués de Santillana, Cantares y decires 12, 72 (ed. 
Garcia de Diego). Negregura: Biblia de la casa de Alba 2.210a, 356b, also Gil Vicente and 
Cervantes (Rodriguez Marin, Dos mil quinientas voces 258). Negrura, at present the 
accepted form, is attested in the 13th century (Alfonso el Sabio, Libros del saber de astro- 
nomia 1.163) and later in the Middle Ages, e.g. in the Libro del tesoro, ed. SAnchez Pérez, 
RFE 19.168 (1932). Minsheu lists negrura beside negregura. In Portuguese (where the 
standard expression for ‘blackness’ is pretidéo, from preto, a postverbal adjective derived 
from APPECTORARE ‘to press against the chest’, see REW? No. 540) there are sporadic traces 
of negregura. 

166 Negregoso is listed in Portuguese dictionaries and was used b:, Gil Vicente also in his 
Spanish plays (Rodriguez Marin, op.cit. 258). 

167 The best documentation is found in R. J. Cuervo’s Ten.ativas etimoldgicas, Rom. 
12.109 (1883), with excerpts from the Libro de Alexandre, O, quatr. 1102; D. Juan Manuel, 
El libro de la caza 9, 11; Marqués de Santillana, Bias contra fortuna, str. 148; Diez de Games, 
Crénica de D. Pedro Nifio 107; Lazarillo de Tormes, ch. 3; Ercilla, Valbuena, and Javier de 
Burgos. The regional variant llébrego is found in Salazar de Breno’s Egloga, ed. H. C. 
Heaton, RH 72.80, 86. The meaning ‘despondent, sad’ (cf. Germ. finster, Russ. hmur) was 
infrequent; cf. F. Delicado, Retrato de la Lozana andaluza 32, 72 (ed. 1871). Contamina- 
tion of lébrego ‘dark’ with lobado ‘tumor’ (the point of association was ‘dark spot’) led to Sal. 
lébrago, OSp. lébado ‘tumor’ according to G. Sachs, RFE 21.51-4 (1934). 

158 See Buenos proverbios 42; Diego de Castillo, in Cancion. cast. 2.223b, 225b. Notice 
that OSp. espessura also meant ‘darkness’ rather than ‘density’, e.g. Biblia medieval ro- 
manceada, MS I-j-8, Deut. 4:11, 5:22, see R. Oroz, BIF 4.287 (1944-6). 

169 Negrescer: Crescentia, ed. Mussafia, ch. 14, cf. NBAE 14.103; lobrecer: Libro de Ale- 
xandre, O, quatr. 1151a; the rare variant allobreguecer occurs in Salazar de Breno’s Egloga, 
RH 72.86. The stem lobr- (an apocopated form in Schuchardt’s view) appears also in 
lobrihosco ‘dark’, compounded with hosco < ruscu (REW? No. 3611); see J. de Pineda, 
Agricultura christiana, dial. 6, §§18-20. 

160 Figueiredo, Novo diciondrio* 2.73: lobrigar ‘ver a custo; entrever; ver ao longe; ver 
casualmente’. 

161 F, Hanssen, GramA&tica histdérica 26, observes only that the posttonic vowel has been 
preserved in lé6brego; Menéndez Pidal, Manual® 78, characterizes /é6brego as arrested in its 
development (‘voz semiculta’; but can the syncope of -e- not have been prevented by the 
difficulty presented by medial -brg- rather than by recollection of learned usage, hardly 
demonstrable in this case?). There is no space here to follow the vicissitudes of lébrego 
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Covarrubias’ ancient derivation from LicuBRE ‘sad’ found a champion a 
century ago in Diez,! who in turn was followed by C. Michaélis.'* W. Forster 
argued, on the basis of Old French material, that there existed LUBrRicus and 
LUBRICARE in spoken Latin (in contrast to classical Lopricus);' if that much 
was granted, no objections on the phonological side could be raised against 
LUBRICU > Sp. lébrego, Ptg. lébrego. The weakness of Férster’s explanation was 
on the semantic side, since it is difficult to construct a bridge between ‘slippery’ 
and ‘dark’. The merit of having overcome this obstacle must be credited to 
Cuervo,!® who, on the basis of carefully assembled excerpts from medieval and 
Renaissance literature, formulated the hypothesis that lébrego originally applied 
to caves, grottos, pits, and cellars in which both darkness and humidity prevailed 
(for the same reason: the lack of exposure to solar light and heat). 

Cuervo’s brilliant note was not fairly judged by his contemporaries. Baist 
surmised that ruBRicus ‘red’ may have been transformed into *ruBRicus and 
then, through dissimilation of the r’s, have yielded lébrego;® as for the meaning, 
he claimed that rRuBRU > Sp. loro ‘yellow’ was an irrefutable argument in favor 
of his thesis. Today it is known that loro goes back to a different Latin word, 
and the entire edifice of Baist’s assumptions seems to crumble.” Parodi, in 
attempting to back Baist by tracing a parallel between lobrecer < *RUBRESCERE 
and calumbrecerse ‘to get rusty’ < *cUM-RUBRESCERE, actually weakened his 
position, since calumbrecer is now generally connected with cALic6 (REW? No. 
1516) .18 

Still another interpretation was advanced by Schuchardt, who observed that 
in medieval Latin LOcuBRUM (LUCIBRUM) occasionally signified ‘weak light, 


night light’, then jumped to the conclusion that LOcUBRARE ‘to work with dim 





and lobregura in the literary idiom; suffice it to contrast their present elegance with the 
vulgar impression they made on the courtly society of the early 16th century; see J. de 
Valdés, Diélogo de la lengua 112 (Madrid, 1928). 

162 F, Diez, Etymologisches Wérterbuch der romanischen Sprachen 507 (Bonn, 1853); 
5th ed. 464 (Bonn, 1887). 

168 ©, Michaélis, Studien zur romanischen Wortschépfung 292 (Leipzig, 1876). 

164 W. Forster, Romanische Etymologien, ZRPh. 3.562 (1879). OF r. lovergier (cf. REW? 
No. 5132) is retraced to LUBRICARE and Ital. moscio and muffo are quoted as parallels of the 
semantic development. *LuBRICARE has been independently reconstructed by A. Thomas, 
Nouveaux essais de philologie francaise 292-4. 

166 R, J. Cuervo, Tentativas etimolégicas, Rom. 12.109 (1883); cf. note 157. 

166 G, Baist, Etymologien, ZRPh. 7.120 (1883). The author assailed Cuervo in the same 
inconsiderate and unjustified way in which he criticized the early lexical studies of Me- 
néndez Pidal two decades later. 

167 Sp. loro, Ptg. louro go back to Laurus, see R. Menéndez Pidal, Etimologias espafiolas, 
Rom. 29.357 (1899), and REW? No. 4943 (notice the concluding sentence). Baist’s as- 
sertion that LUsRicus would have yielded luergo, lergo (which, in reality, are conceivable 
only as products of non-existent *LOsRicu), while RUBRICUS may very well have yielded 
lébrego, shows inexcusable carelessness in dealing with so important an issue as syncope of 
proparoxytona. The comparison with Llobregat < Rusricatvu is hardly conclusive, since 
geographic names are singularly exposed to the agency of fanciful associations. Finally, 
it is known that RUBER gave way to RUBEUS in Romance. The adjective *rusBRicvus, in- 
cicentally, is not recorded: only ruBRica ‘ochre’ is attested. 

168 FE), G. Parodi, Saggio di etimologie spagnuole e catalane, Rom. 17.69 (1888). 
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light’ may have been transformed into *LUBRUCARE, *LUBRICARE, possibly under 
the concomitant influence of LUBRICARE ‘to waver’.’® This theory, in spite of 
its wide margin of conjectural statements, was accepted by Meyer-Liibke (REW? 
No. 5150). Schuchardt paid a measure of attention to Ptg. drdego ‘spirited’ and 
some other formations ending in unstressed -ego, -igo.!”° 

Of the four hypotheses so far expounded, there seems little doubt that Férster’s 
and Cuervo’s is by far the most solid. Perhaps Cuervo did not sufficiently 
capitalize on the role which the early derivative lobregura may have played in 
the sense-development of Idébrego. It is clearly recognized nowadays that the 
form of the primitive may be strongly affected by changes to which an ancient 
and closely related derivative is subject;!”! the same applies to the meaning. 

Now there existed several designations of colors in Old Spanish from which 
derivatives in -ura were developed: alvura ‘whiteness’,!? amarillura ‘yellow 
color’,!”8 blancura ‘whiteness’,!4 bermejura (beside vermejura) ‘redness’,""> pretura 


169 H. Schuchardt, Romanische Etymologien, ZRPh. 13.531 (1889). V. Garcia de Diego, 
Cruces de sinédnimos, RFE 9.140-1 (1922), after mentioning the defense of Diez’s derivation 
by A. Morel-Fatio, Rom. 4.46 (1875), goes on to adopt a slightly modified version 
of Schuchardt’s hypothesis. Ptg. lobrigar and Sp. lébrego are traced to LUCUBRARE, assumed 
to have been exposed to the influence of the verbs in -1cARE; Ptg. lubrigar is explained as a 
cross of lobrigar and luz ‘light’, Ptg. lombrigar is attributed to the interference of sombra 
‘shadow’; Sal. lobriosco is classed as lébrego contaminated by fosco, hosco ‘dark, grim, black- 
ish’ < Fuscu (see REW? No. 3611), and Sal. lubriosco is said to involve luz in addition to 
those two components. While the contamination of words is a helpful assumption in the 
reconstruction of language history, some writers seem to carry it to unwarranted extremes. 
Garcia de Diego’s method has been criticized on several occasions by L. Spitzer. 

170 J, H. D. Allen Jr., Portuguese Word-Formation with Suffixes 79 (Baltimore, 1941) 
confused drdego with the counted nouns ending in stressed -ego. In default of adequate 
information on the accentual pattern of Sal. ardigo ‘skillful, resolute’ (Lamano y Beneite), 
it is safer not to pronounce on its classification as a variant of ardido < OFr. hardi (see 
note 138) or as a cognate to Grdego. Ptg. drdego at present has the appearance of a deriv- 
ative from arder ‘to burn’, much like Mont. cuérrago, Ptg. cérrego, Extr. cérrigo ‘water 
running through the feeder’ seem related to correr. Schuchardt, ZRPh. 13.531 (1889), 
impugned J. Cornu’s derivation of érdego from ALACER ‘brisk, sprightly’ (which lives on as 
alegre in Occitanian, Catalan, and Ibero-Romance) on excellent grounds, but was less 
felicitous in positing a base *ARDICARE, allegedly a cognate to OFr. ardoier (-oier is presently 
traced to the Graeco-Latin suffix -1pIARE). Meyer-Liibke, rather unfortunately, perpet- 
uated that hypothetical base (REW? No. 622). 

171 Typical are the cases of spissu > OFr. espois ‘dense’ under the pressure of *sPISsIA 
‘denseness’ > OFr. espoisse (REW? Nos. 8159, 8160); of supeRBU ‘proud, arrogant’ > Sp. 
soberbio, through the instrumentality of supERBIA ‘pride’ (in Old Portuguese soberbo and 
soberbha were kept apart, see REW? No. 8458a); of OSp. assechar < ASsECTARI ‘to follow 
tacitly’, transformed into Mod. Sp. acechar under the pressure of assechanca ‘ambush’ > 
acechanga (around 1400), where assimilation of -ss- [s] to -¢- [ts] was operative. Sp. rebelde 
instead of OSp. rebelle owes its -d- to rebeldia, which branched off from rebellia through 
association with osadia, arrufadia, porfazadia. On sUPERBUS and sUPERBIA in Old Por- 
tuguese, see J. M. Piel, Biblos 21.182 (1945). 

1722 The medieval glossaries edited by Castro make mention of alvura de uevo (P 358, 
T 553, E 470); there existed also the combination alvura de madera (Fuero de Usagre §140; 
Nebrija’s dictionary); see also J. de Mena, Cancion. cast. 1.154a; for Old Portuguese, cf. 
Corte Imperial 15. 

173 Biblia de la casa de Alba 2.296b; cf. amarellura, ibid., Haggai, ch. 2. 
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‘blackness’,! rojura ‘redness’,!” verdura ‘green color’;”® chronologically this 
series preceded amarillez, morenez, and rojez. Included in this group were 
negr(eg)ura and tenebr(eg)ura ‘blackness’; no other words in -ura showed a com- 
parable mobile infix. Thus, the compound termination. -egura and the image of 
‘darkness’ began to be associated. Easily, therefore, lobregura, which happened 
to end in -egura (with a constant infix) and traditionally meant ‘slippery ground, 
moisture, wetness in hidden, dark places’, developed more vigorously the empha- 
sis on ‘darkness’ than on ‘slipperiness’ and ‘humidity’; and lobregura, in turn, 
exerted a pressure in the same direction on lébrego. This interpretation, which 
supplements those furnished by Férster and Cuervo seventy years ago, aims to 
show to what extent etymology can profit from systematic exploration of the 
formatives, including the entirely neglected infixes. 

In addition to tenebr-eg-ura, negr-eg-ura, and lobreg-ura (which is also analyz- 
able as lobr-eg-ura in view of lobr-ecer, lobri-hosco), the element -eg- appears, 
within the realm of colors, in Trasm. verdegar ‘to be green’ patterned on Ptg. 
negregar < NIGRICARE;!” in Spanish verdeguear is used instead, for reasons stated 
in the discussion of negreguear.™ 


7. Span. OPre. bernegal (vernegal), Sau. bernagal, Cat. vernigat, Occrt. bernigau, 
OITAL. vernicale, OTusc. vernicato, OGEN. vernigdu 


The history of ‘Span. bernegal and of its numerous Romance congeners, all of 
them designating different types of containers, is fascinating in itself, yet the 
record of etymological studies devoted to this family is possibly no less worthy 
of scrutiny. Close observation of the circumstances under which even distin- 


guished scholars go astray and their erroneous statements are repeated again 





174 General estoria 1.533b; Libro de buen amor, quatr. 1438b; Libro del tesoro, RFE 
19.170 (1932). In Portugal, Galicia, and Western Asturias, the corresponding form is 
brancura. Noteworthy is OSp. clarura, used by Florencia Pinar, Cancion. cast. 2.579a. 

178 Bermejura: Castigos e documentos 195; Glosarios latino-espafioles E 1764 (‘rubigo’); 
Villena, Tres tratados, RH 41.208; Villalobos, Algunas obras 353. Vermejura: Primera 
crénica general 236b; General estoria 1.488a. 

176 TD), Juan Manuel, Conde Lucanor 30. 

177 Libro de los caballos 103; Mandamientos e devedamientos de la ley y gunna 370. 
The variant royura has been preserved in Segorbe; see C. Torres Fornes, Sobre voces 
aragonesas usadas en Segorbe 269 (Valencia, 1903). 

178 Berceo, Signos, quatr. 11b; Apolonio, quatr. 17a; Libro de buen amor, quatr. 989d; 
Rimado de palacio, N, quatr. 842c; E, quatr. 1850d; Biblia medieval romanceada, MS 
I-j-4, Gen. 9:3; Palencia, Triunfo militar 104; Confisién del amante, fols. 43ro, 6l1ro, 262vo; 
R. Cota, Cancion. cast. 2.586a. Notice Segov. morenura ‘brown color’ (Vergara Martin, 
op.cit. 55). 

179 C, Michaélis de Vasconcelos, RL 13.276. 

180 Verdeguear is listed by Minsheu on a par with verdear and verdecer ‘to appear green’. 
In Alava verdeguear has evolved a technical sense: ‘to spread with a broom fresh manure 
mixed with water all over the threshing ground’; see F. Bardibar y Zum4rraga, Vocabulario 
de palabras usadas en Alava 254. Notice also Leon. verdeguear ‘reverdecer’, listed by S. 
Alonso Garrote, El dialecto vulgar leonés hablado en Maragateria y tierra de Astorga: 
notas gramaticales y vocabulario? 344 (Madrid, 1947). And. verdeguear is quoted from a 
refran by Toro y Gisbert, RH 49.607 (1920), but verdear seems more common in the south 
(RH 49.630). 
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and again by undiscriminating workers is useful inasmuch as it may guard 
present explorers against similar pitfalls. 

As early as 1611 bernegal was declared by Covarrubias to be of Arabic ancestry; 
he connected it in a fanciful fashion with Ar. barr ‘clay’.*!_ Four years earlier 
C. Oudin, by implication (through the definition and by the manner of listing 
the word), had intimated its kinship with barniz ‘varnish’, now known to be a 
descendant of VERONIX, -IcIs (REW? No. 9236). Toward the middle of the 
19th century, there was no notable advance of knowledge: Diez omitted the 
word altogether,!* while Monlau reiterated Covarrubias’ conjecture without a 
word of criticism.’ The turning-point was around the year 1880: Eguflaz y 
Yanguas introduced the new Arabic etymon barniya™ and Mistral connected 
Occit. bernigau, which designates an even wider variety of containers, with bernegal 
and with Fr. bren ‘bran’, which he classed as the base of this entire group.'™ 
Prior to Eguilaz y Yanguas, two competent workers in the Hispano-Arabic field, 
Dozy and Engelmann, had refrained from analyzing bernegal as an Oriental 
word,!*” and subsequently many reputable specialists, including Machado, 


181 §. de Covarrubias Orozco, Tesoro de la lengua castellana o espafiola (Madrid, 1611; 
2d ed., Madrid, 1673-4). 

182 C, Oudin, Tesoro de las dos lenguas francesa y espafiola (Paris, 1607): vernegal, 
verniz,s. bernegal, berniz. Bernegal is defined thus: ‘une sorte de vaisselle de terre vernis- 
sée’. In Oudin’s Trésor des trois langues 1.90 (1617) bernegal is translated ‘une sorte de 
gobelet et vase’. I owe the latter reference to P. Barbier’s note, presently to be discussed, 
who attempted to revive this ancient etymology, yet failed to win the approval of E. 
Gamillscheg, ZFSL 62.371 (1939). 

188 See Jarnik’s index to Diez’s Etymologisches Wérterbuch der romanischen Sprachen® 
(Bonn, 1887). 

184 P. F, Monlau, Diccionario etimolégico de la lengua castellana 421 (Buenos Aires, 
1941; reprint of the 2d ed. of 1881; the Ist dates from 1856). 

185 T,, de Eguilaz y Yanguas, Glosario etimoldégico de las palabras espafiolas de origen 
oriental 344 (Granada, 1886). Barntya signifies ‘clay or cristal cont*iner’; it is now recog- 
nized as the base of Sp. albornia. The material out of which containers are manufactured 
is a factor of signal importance in word-studies; yet it is equally true that names of con- 
tainers experience notable extensions of meaning, because the function of the container in 
daily life primarily determines its name, and improvements of material in objects of local 
make or imported from big cities or from abroad are not sufficiently significant to efface the 
ancient designations. Consider the case of OArag. ter(r)aca d’argent (where the substan- 
tive implies the use of clay and the qualifier points to metal as the material actually in- 
volved) in M. Serrano y Sanz, Inventarios aragoneses de los siglos XIV y XV, BRAE 
2.556 (1915). This situation was regretfully observed by Covarrubias, who had this to 
say on the manufacturing of bernegales: ‘Es nombre que particularmente se usa en Toledo; 
dixose de BERR, que en ardbigo vale “‘tierra’’ y asi ser4 ‘‘vaso terrizo’’, aunque también los 
contrahacen de plata.’ 

186 F, Mistral, Lou tresor déu felibrige (Aix-en-Provence, 1879-86): ‘sébile pour recevoir 
le son; vaisseau ov les boulangers mettent la pate; baquet pour remplir les barils; vase de 
nuit; téte’. The last meanings are visibly facetious and of no help in etymological 
reconstruction. 

187 R, Dozy and W. H. Engelmann, Glossaire des mots espagnols et portugais dérivés de 
l’arabe? (Leiden, 1869): BARNIYA > Sp. albornia. Two variants of that formation are 
recorded at a late date: albornia (Dicc. hist 1.385a: Montiiio, Arte de cocina, ed. 1617; 
Ovalle, Historia de Chile, ed. 1646) and alburnia (ibid. 1.389b: Nola, Libro de cocina, ed. 
1525). The correct accentuation of the word is not easy to ascertain. 
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Corominas, and Neuvonen,!* were equally tacit on this matter; Steiger men- 
tioned Eguflaz y Yanguas’ assumption with a great deal of caution. 
Meanwhile Parodi went a step forward by adding to the Spanish and the 
Occitanian branches some Italian offshoots: OTusc. vernicato and OGen. verni- 
gau;!™ his interest was focused chiefly on a point of phonology (b- ~ v-), so he 
did not bother to supply any etymology (the intimate connection between the 
historical study of sounds and of words was not yet fully appreciated then). 
Thomas, in a concise informative note, summed up the facts so far established 
and added many new, carefully classified bits of information.“ He assembled 
records like Ital. vernicale ‘une escuelle de bois dans quoy les forcats mangent’ 
(Oudin), Old Occit. berniguier, bernigaut, brenigal, OItal. vernigal (these latter 
in part misread by Godefroy), Med. Lat. bernigaudum (misspelled by Du Cange); 
connected them with Mistral’s and Parodi’s data and with the Hispanic forms; 
registered Eguilaz y Yanguas’ etymology with a good deal of caution, wondering 
how the -g- peculiar to most Romance forms could possibly be accounted for. 
The only bit of evidence that escaped Thomas’ attention was the widespread use 
of vernigat in Catalan texts (especially inventories) of the 14th and 15th cen- 
turies and its continued circulation on the islands of Ibiza and Formentera.’ 


188 J, P. Machado, Alguns vocdbulos de origem d4rabe, BF 6.1-33 (1939) ; idem, Comentérios 
a alguns arabismos de Nascentes, BF 6.225-328 (1939) ; J. Corominas, Mots catalans d’origen 
arabic, BDC 24.1-81, 286-8 (1936); E. K. Neuvonen, Los arabismos del espajfiol en el siglo 
XIII (Helsinki, 1941). 

189 A. Steiger, Contribucién a la fonética del hispano-drabe y de los arabismos en el ibero- 
romfnico y el siciliano 302 (Madrid, 1932), and earlier, in a private communication made 
public by W. von Wartburg, FEW 1.254 (1924). Steiger is inclined to regard -g- as anti- 
hiatic; since his cautious statement to this effect was taken up by others, especially B. E. 
Vidos, without the requisite qualification, it is necessary to declare categorically that no 
antihiatic -g- could have conceivably transformed *bernial into bernegal (to say nothing of 
the implicitly assumed and entirely unaccountable change of -ni- to -ne-): *bernial, if 
it had ever existed, would have been perpetuated in Spanish and Portuguese without any 
further modification; cf. the Hispanic products of *NIDALE ‘nest egg’ listed by Menéndez 
Pidal, RFE 7.34 (1920) and by Meyer-Liibke, REW? No. 5908. In the cases of enrundia 
beside enxtindriga in Upper Cabrera, from axunaia ‘fat’ (REW? No. 846, see Casado Lobato, 
op.cit. §32, §41, §47), and of Mont. caldndriga beside Sp. calandria ‘lark’ from Graeco- 
Latin CALANDRA (REW? No. 5908, see Garcia-Lomas y Garcia-Lomas, op.cit. 98), we are 
dealing with the addition of the morpheme -iga and not with a phonologica! process. This 
is another instance of the inaccurate tracing of the frontier-line between phonology and 
morp*hology; corrections must be made almost invariably at the expense of phonology. 

19 FE. G. Parodi, Del passaggio di v in b e di certe perturbazioni delle leggi fonetiche 
nel latino volgare, Rom. 27.235 (1898). 

191 A, Thomas, Variétés étymologiques, Rom. 28.173-4 (1899). In the light of the theory 
developed in the present studies, it strikes me as strange that a scholar of Thomas’ caliber 
should have dealt (173) with HIBERNICA and HIBERNICULA without attempting to associate 
them at least experimentally with bernigau and its cognates. 

192 Vernigat ‘receptacle, escudella, ribellet per menjar’; cf. Duez’s Italian-French 
dictionary of 1660 (not directly accessible to me) in which Venetians are said to eat from 
containers so named. Vernigal was also a family name recorded in Barcelona in the early 
sixteenth century. See Diccionari M. Aguilé i Fuster (ed. Fabra and Montoliu) 8.215 
(Barcelona, 1915-34). An even older testimony of OCat. vernigat, produced by Vidos, is 
found in the Tarif du droit de Reua de Perpignan (a.p. 1284), see Alart, RLaR 4.376. 

I have scanned a considerable portion of the Inventarios aragoneses de los siglos XIV 
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Thomas’ note was critically reviewed by Baist,! whose doubts were on the 
cultural rather than on the linguistic aspect of the problem: the proposed Arabic 
base, he claimed, denoted an earthen container, yet a bernegal was ordinarily 
manufactured out of silver or glass. A decade later, Meyer-Liibke included the 
equation BARNIYA > bernegal in his dictionary, with grave doubts on the phono- 
logical and on the semantic side; he reiterated these reservations in the 
revised edition of REW. The compilers of the Spanish Academy Dictionary,™ 
Lokotsch,!% Nascentes,!” and Gili Gaya’ all resorted to BARNIYA without even 
showing the scruples and diffidence of the pioneer workers Thomas, Baist, and 
Meyer-Liibke; and Wartburg, in one of the least elaborate and original articles 
of his FEW," saw no difficulty at all in granting unqualified approval to Eguflaz 
y Yanguas’ infelicitous conjecture: he stated as a matter of verifiable knowledge 
that the -g- (an antihiatic element) was inserted as the Oriental word was ab- 





y XV (ed. M. Serrano y Sanz, in BRAE, Vols. 2-4 [1915-7]) in an effort to identify the local 
forms of bernegal, with negative results. Among the numerous names of containers used 
in those texts figure bacia, bacieta, bacinet, scudiella, jarra de miel (4.221), céntaro de vino 
(4.346), ter(r)aca (2.556), terrazo, picher de tierra (4.350), pote (4.348), tanalla (2.554, 707, 
4.215-7), tanalleta (2.555, 4.219), tenalla (2.710, 3.360, 4.344), tenalleta (4.526), tinalla (3.360) ; 
the last container, corresponding to Sp. tinaja and OPtg. t@alha, pertains lexically to Lat. 
TINA ‘coop, tub, vat’ (REW? No. 8741), but served a different purpose: it contained water 
rather than wine. 

193 G, Baist, Spanische Sprache 1899-1901, in KJbFRPh. 6.385 (1903-5) ; from an inventory 
of the year 1560, Baist quoted the following passage: un bernegal de vidrio cuajado e bufado 
e apedreado. Baist’s rather casual statement that bernegal was unrecorded before the six- 
teenth century (made on the basis of fragmentary material) subsequently misled many 
scholars, including Barbier and Vidos. Even now, half a century after the publication of 
Baist’s note, the available data on the Spanish lexicon are so scarce that early datings of 
rare technical terms are mostly impossible. 

194 W. Meyer-Liibke, REW! No. 1048 (Heidelberg, 1911-20): ‘lautlich und sachlich nicht 
ohne Schwierigkeit.’ In imitation of Vulgar Arabic usage, the reputed base is spelled 
BERNIYA. As for the Romance offshoots quoted, the authenticity of OIt. vernicato and 
Ven. vernicale is questioned by Vidos; the correct Venetian form, as used by Cristofore da 
Canale in the sixteenth century (see Jal, s.v. barillo) was vernical; vernicale is standard 
Italian, where it may have been (according to Vidos, actually was) imported through 
Venetian. The much discussed place-name Vernégues must, I suppose, be left out of the 
reckoning in this connection; see W. Meyer-Liibke, Zur Kenntnis der vorrémischen Orts- 
namen der iberischen Halbinsel, HMP 1.64 (1925). 

19% R, Academia Espafiola, Diccionario de la lengua espanola™ 172-3 (Madrid, 1936-9). 

19% K, Lokotsch, Etymologisches Wérterbuch der europiischen Worter orientalischen 
Ursprungs 21 (Heidelberg, 1927); the Arabic word is traced ultimately to Persian. 

197 A. Nascentes, Diciondrio etimolégico da lingua portuguesa 108 (Rio de Janeiro, 
1932). 

198 §, Gili Gaya, Vox: Diccionario general ilustrado de la lengua espafiola 196 (Barcelona, 
1945); the Arabic base is misspelled. 

199 W. von Wartburg, FEW 1.254 s.v. barniya (ca. 1924). Notice Mars. barniegau. 
Not all of Thomas’ emendations of Godefroy’s spellings have been taken into account. It 
is not the only instance of W. von Wartburg’s inability to recognize the nucleus of the 
etymological problem in spite of the impressive material amassed; see also my note on the 
etymology of It. ciarlatano, to appear in RPh., and P. Barbier’s demolishing criticism of 
Wartburg’s interpretation of Fr. elfe, see RPh. 1.287-91 (1947-8). 
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sorbed by Ibero-Romance and that the modified formation ultimately spread to 
France and Italy. 

It is time to eliminate BARNIYA from the basic lexical stock of Romance: it 
gave birth to albornia, a strictly local word, and had no further effect on any 
Romance language. The assumption that it was the ancestor of bernegal is 
unsatisfactory in every respect. When a lexical type is found in Portugal, 
Spain, Catalonia, Occitania, and Northern and Central Italy, the foremost 
obligation of the researcher is to exhaust all possibilities to retrace it to a Latin 
base. Such a base can be supplied; indeed, it is hard to decide which of two 
possible derivations has the greater plausibility. But before these assumptions 
are formulated, attention must once more be focused on the details of the use of 
bernegal in Ibero-Romance. 

In Portuguese, bernegal ‘container for liquids’ is obsolete.™ In Spanish, it is 
not entirely extinct. The older dictionaries register the spellings bernegal and 
vernegal, which no doubt originally corresponded to two variant pronunciations; 
comparison with the rest of the Romance languages immediately identifies 
vernegal as the traditional offspring; the wavering v- ~ b- does not call for com- 
ment. In Venezuela, where the word is widely used, the variant bermegal has 
been registered ;”! the labial nasal -m- echoes the initial labial stop. In Sala- 
manca, the variant bernagal was in circulation a generation ago; here the 
familiar vacillation between -eg- and -ag- is involved. The Catalan family- 
name Vernigal supplies the -7g- variant and demonstrates that the formation 
was once in use all over the Peninsula, from the Atlantic to the Mediterranean. 


The Academy Dictionary supplies two definitions of the word: ‘taza para beber, 
ancha de boca y de figura ondeada’, and, in Venezuela, ‘tinaja que recibe el agua 
que destila el filtro’. In the Canary Islands, Sebastidn de Lugo (born 1774) 


20 T,, Freire, Novissimo diciondério da lingua portuguesa 1021 (Rio de Janeiro, 1939-44). 
C. de Figueiredo’s dictionary lists the equally obsolete variant form barnegal ‘container for 
liquids, with one or two handles’. Barnegal is documented from three Old Portuguese 
sources (including Castanheda) by J. P. Machado, BF 7.300 (1942). 

201 F, J. Santamaria, Diccionario general de americanismos 1.207. Curiously enough, 
Ven. vernical underwent the same change to vermical in the pronunciation of Eustache 
Deschamps who, about the year 1384, on his way to Hungary, is known to have stopped at 
Venice; see Barbier, Miscell. Lexic. 17, No. 56 (1937). Surely, it would be unjustified and 
rash to conclude that the Old French and the Spanish American variants were related: 
the same process of assimilation, through lag, of a medial dental to an initial labial re- 
peated itself twice, independently, within two branches of the same word-family. 

202 J. de Lamano y Beneite, El dialecto vulgar salmantino 283: ‘vaso de plata con dos 
asas, de poca altura, para dar de beber a los convidados; vaso de hojalata para escanciar en 
él el vino’. 

203 The latter use seems to have been observed first by Picén Febres, see M. de Toro y 
Gisbert, Reivindicacién de americanismos, BRAE 7.627 (1920). Santamaria (1.207) un- 
justifiably surmises that the Venezuelan use of bernegal, bermegal is genetically secondary, 
while Spain has perpetuated the original meaning. On the process of filtering, some in- 
formation may be gleaned from the definition of destiladera by E. Zerolo, Legajo de varios 
(Paris, 1897): ‘armario cuadrado, més alto que ancho, con paredes de rejilla, que tiene en su 
parte mds alta una piedra de destilar sostenida por sus bordes; debajo de ésta, en una tabla 
con un agujero redondo, que divide la destiladera en dos partes casi iguales, se halla el 
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noticed that vernegal stood for ‘espezie de tinaja chata’.™ In a critical edition 
of his word-list, Pérez Vidal contributes a sketch of the container so designated.?% 
Bernegal is recorded since the late Middle Ages, but, in the nature of things, it 
has not been a word of current use in literature.” 

Let us recapitulate our findings. The Romance formations so far assembled 
can be divided in two groups, on the basis of the termination: 

(a) OTusce. vernicato, OGen. vernigau, and OCat. Balear. vernigat; 

(b) OPtg. bernegal, Sp. bernegal (vernegal), Sal. bernagal, Venez. bermegal, 
Cat. Vernigal, OOccit. bernigaut, brenigal, Occit. bernigau, Mars. barniegau, 
Oltal. vernigal, Ital. vernicale.2” 





bernegal, tapado con un platillo agujereado (que deja pasar las gotas de agua que destilan 
de la piedra) y el jarro, cA4ntaro o vaso para servirla ...’ (copied from J. Pérez Vidal’s 
book presently to be mentioned). 

204 See S. de Lugo, Coleccién de voces y frases provinciales de Canarias, BRAE 7.341 
(1920). 

205 This edition appeared in La Laguna de Tenerife, 1946; see pp. 168-9. 

206 See G. Ferndndez de Oviedo, Libro de la Cémara Real del Principe Don Juan 5 
(Madrid, 1870; ed. J. M. Escudero de la Pejia): una bagina de plata e un orinal e un braserico 
e un bernegal e un salero (but MS T 88 offers a different version of the passage: un jarro de 
plata, un bernegal, una calderica en su bolssa). The work was composed around 1535, a 
quarter of a century before the text quoted by G. Baist (see note 193). An example of the 
use of bernegal toward the middle of the seventeenth century is found in B. Gracidn, El 
criticén 3.75 (Philadelphia, 1938-40; ed. M. Romera-Navarro). 

207 T leave out berniguier, which had only local circulation in a medieval patois. Med. 
Lat. bernigaudum seems to be disguised Occit. bernigau(t); is suffix-change involved here? 
Bernigau shows a termination which in normal local development could be traced to -ALE; 
cf. Vernegau, Vernegalo ‘inhabitant of Vernégues’ (F. Mistral). 

Here are some additions. Gen. vernigd, according to Casaccia’s dictionary of 1890, 
designates a container of bronze, copper, or wood in which bankers anciently kept their 
money (828). Many examples from Italian have been collected by B. E. Vidos, Storia delle 
parole marinaresche italiane passate in francese 10, 90, 154, 605-8 (Florence, 1939), including 
Ven. vernegal ‘catino di legno in cui si pone la minestra destinata per cadaun pasto del- 
l’equipaggio sul mare’; Neap. vernecale ‘spezia di scodella di legna da tener danaro’; Sann. 
vernecale ‘ciotola (vaso da tenervi danaro)’. Vidos’ interpretation of his data will be 
discussed further on. 

Interesting examples of OFr. bernigal, brenigal, from fifteenth century texts, and of 
vermical from E. Deschamps (a.D. 1384) are offered by P. Barbier, Miscell. Lexic. 17, No. 
56, who defines the word accurately as ‘large open bowl’ or ‘ewer big enough to contain six 
hanaps.’ Late OFr. vernigal defined by Godefroy, Dictionnaire de l’ancienne langue fran- 
caise 8.199a, as ‘coupe sans anse, vernie ou laquée d’or’ (this interpretation appears to imply 
the compiler’s etymological preference) occurs once in the 12th century Regle du temple 
and twice in a translation of the travels of Marco Polo by Rusticien de Pise (ca. 1298); it 
represents unquestionably an early Italianism. In ch. 76 of the same Marco Polo trans- 
lation, there is found the unique variant vernique, apparently an adaptation of a cognate 
Italian form: Se trait le vin ou le chier bevrajes e s’en enplent grant vernique d’or ge sunt tiel 
ge tienent tant vin ge huit homes ou diz en avoient assez; see Godefroy, op.cit. 8.199b. The 
failure of apheresized (HI)BERNUM to have gained much ground in Gallo-Romance may be 
remotely connected with the prevalence of verne, vergne < Celt. VERNOS in central and 
southern France, which, apart from designating the species of tree (‘alder’) known as 
au(l)ne in Standard French, also serves as the name for objects made out of its wood and 
has become the center of a widespread word-family (verner, verneur, vernoi, vernotie), of 
considerable currency in toponymy. 

Ital. vernaccia ‘specie di vin bianco, generoso e dolce’ may easily represent a derivative 
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The first group shows few variants and a limited area, centered around the 
Tyrrhenian Sea (Toscana, Genoa, insular and continental Catalan); moreover, 
the formations are mostly extinct. The second group consists of a sizable num- 
ber of variants and lays claim to a very considerable zone, from Portugal un- 
interruptedly all the way to Italy in the Middle Ages, not to speak of its recent 
spread to the Canary Islands and Spanish America. At first glance, an un- 
prejudiced observer would be tempted to retrace type (a) to a Latin base in 
-ICATUM and type (b) to a Latin base in -ICALE. 

As for the classification of meaning, it does not allow an equal degree of pre- 
cision. The containers under study are large or small; they are made of clay, 
silver, or glass (in Spain), or of wood (in France; also in Italy, according to 
Oudin). They serve a wide variety of purposes: one can eat from them (Cata- 
lonia, Italy), drink from them (Portugal, Spain), or resort to them in filtering 
water (Venezuela), use them for the preservation of bran, dough, money, or 
employ them as dippers or scoops (Southern France). At no time were the 
objects so designated owned only by representatives of the privileged classes; 
rather they were owned by farmers, artisans, and comparably humble folks, 
including convicts, although, upon occasion, they found their way into the 
household of a prince. 

It will be remembered that, before Covarrubias started the fashion of suggest- 
ing Arabic bases for bernegal, a hint had been given by Oudin that the etymon 
might well be the Romance word for ‘varnish’: It. vernice, Fr. vernis, Sp. barniz 
(beside San. berniz ‘soot’), Ptg. verniz, see REW* No. 9236." Now there 
existed in Italian the verbal derivatives vernicare, verniciare, and inverniciare. 


The dual treatment of the velar stop (its maintenance or assibilation) recalls the 





in -accio < -AcEU from verno < (HI)BERNU; cf. the entirely transparent formations vernaccio 
‘cold, rainy or snowy winter’ (P. Fanfani, Vocabolario della lingua italiana). This Italian 
word was absorbed by French: vernace is quoted in Godefroy’s Dictionnaire 8.198b pre- 
cisely from A. Le Macon’s adaptation of Boccaccio’s Il Decamerone (4.134, 135). Godefroy 
also lists the variant vernage, extracted from La Maniere de langage. The interpretation 
of It. vernaccia, Fr. vernace as ‘wine preserved for winter use’ would singularly buttress 
the derivation of bernegal and its congeners here advocated. I have no knowledge of the 
ancestry of bernelle ‘sort of grape’ listed in E. Huguet’s Dictionnaire de la langue frangaise 
du seiziéme siécle s.v. 

On the remote possibility that Norm. berlin, bernicle, bernacle ‘name of a shell scien- 
tifically classed as patelle’ (originally alsc denoting a container) may ultimately go back to 
*HIBERNICULA, see A. Thomas, Mélanges de philologie francaise? 45. (Mr. Vincent Chmiel- 
nicki during my recent stay in New York City kindly drew my attention to some of the 
data and reconstructions mentioned in this note). 

2078 On this word-family, see the two important articles by W. Forster, Ital. vernice 
‘Firnis’ und lat. Veronica, ZRPh. 32.338-48 (1908), and by A. Thomas, Frang. vernis, Rom. 
37.432-9 (1908), with the proposed emendation of several ancient glosses (beronigario, ber- 
nigario, bernicarium). Unfortunately, the sense development of this word has not yet been 
exhaustively studied, on account of a gap in our information. In late Antiquity, the word 
signified ‘nitre’; in the Middle Ages (12th century), it came to mean ‘varnish’. Thomas 
assumes that originally one of the ingredients of varnish rather than the product itself was 
so designated. OFr. verniz (possibly borrowed from Old Italian) applied especially to the 
polish of metal ware, e.g. shields; the verb vernir ‘to varnish’ is of relatively recent coinage. 

208 N. Tommaseo and B. Bellini, Nuovo dizionario della lingua italiana 4.1803. 
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development of *NARIcA beside *NARICAE (REW? No. 5824) ‘nose’, PERDIX, 
PERDIcIS (REW? No. 6404) ‘partridge’. ‘To varnish’ is Sp. barnizar, OArag. 
envernicar.° 

Since Oltal. vernicato actually means both ‘varnished’ and ‘container’, the 
question may be raised whether the two words are not genetically identical; and, 
if that much is granted, one may argue further that, even as Sp. barnizar 
corresponds to Ital. verniciare and OArag. envernicgar is an equivalent of Ital. 
inverniciare, so there may have existed a verb *vernigar, with the variants 
*vernegar, *vernagar ‘to varnish’ in Ibero-Romance (subsequently completely 
overlaid by barnizar and its variants), of which bernegal, Vernigal, bernagal are 
the lone remnants. Ital. vernicato, Cat. vernigat would represent the sub- 
stantivized past participle of that verb, whereas the forms in -al could be classed 
as the variants assimilated to the numerous names of vessels ending in that 
suffix. 

This argument may carry conviction, especially with those who, in etymological 
research, are satisfied with phonological evidence. The theory has a few draw- 
backs for the student of material culture: bernegal and its cognates denote objects 
made of glass, metal, clay, and wood: the same technique of varnishing could 
hardly have applied to all of them; and why, in general, should the humble vessel 
destined for everyday use in the peasant’s cabin owe its very name to a special 
type of polish? 

Under these circumstances it is permissible to advance an alternate explana- 
tion. The words akin to bernegal denote vessels used either for eating, drinking 
(and dipping), or else for conservation of food. Nothing stands in the way of 
assuming that the latter meaning is historically the oldest; and, if so, one may 
retrace all Romance formations so far enumerated to the two Late Latin types 
*(HI)BERNICATUM and *(HI)BERNICALE ‘container for preserving food and drinks 
through the winter’. One may go even further and claim that, to a very large 
extent, these new types were vernacular substitutes in the major part of the 
Empire for Graeco-Latin aAMpHoRA, never thoroughly acclimatized outside of 
Greece proper.”° These contentions require adequate elaboration. 

It is known that the classical word for ‘winter’, HIEMS, receded in spoken Latin 
before HIBERNUM (TEMPUS); it is further an established fact that HIBERNUM, as a 
substantive, tended to suffer apheresis: remnants of verno ‘winter’ < (HI)BERNU 
are especially frequent in Southern Italy.74" This apheresis occasioned many 


209 See M. Serrano y Sanz, BRAE 4.348 (a.p. 1373). Torres Fornes’ vocabulary of the 
Aragonese dialect spoken in Segorbe includes the entries berniz ‘varnish’ and esbernizar 
‘to scratch the surface’ (with the shade of meaning proper to Germ. schirfen): the loss of 
varnish on the surface of a container is compared to a scratch on human skin (256, 261). 

210 Hrnout-Meillet, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue latine? 46-7: ‘ampHoRA, 
-AE, de dudopebs (n’a pas persisté dans la langue parlée) .... L’origine étrangére a toujours 
été sentie. Ainsi Cael. Aurel. Chron.3.2.23: testea uascula, quas Graect amphoras uocant, 
siue uitrea.’ 

211 See REW? No. 4126. In the notoriously archaic dialects of Asturias there are rem- 
nants of adjectival iviernu ‘wintry’; approximately in the same area traces of apheresized 
viernu ‘winter’ have been identified; see V. Garcia de Diego, Manual de dialectologia 
espafiola 141, 150. It is difficult to determine where vierno is the immediate product of 
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important shifts in the Romance lexicon: Lat. vERNUM, the adjectival deriva- 
tive from véR ‘spring’, was hindered by the threat of intolerable homonymy 
from replacing its monosyllabic primitive, and new paraphrases arose (cf. Fr. 
printemps, Sp. primavera, OSp. verano ‘spring’).?"? 

Through the shift of HIBERNUS, -A, -uM to the category of substantives, an 
acute need must have been felt for expressing ‘wintry’: in part, this need was 
met by HIBERNALIS, which penetrated into the literary idiom (Vulgate), but, 
through the agency of apheresis, was in too close vicinity of VERNALIS to be 
serviceable in colloquial Latin. Spanish place-names like Patiérniga, Cistiérniga 
are clear evidence that -ERNuUS frequently combined with -1cus, so that *HIBER- 
nicus and, at later stages, the compromise form *HIBERNICALIS would fit very 
neatly into the general picture. To be sure, the Old Spanish forms for ‘winter’ 
were ivierno (usually spelled yvierno),?" invierno,4 and envierno*® rather than 
*nerno, *bierno; similar forms prevailed in Old Portuguese.” It would seem 
that in spoken Latin HIBERNUM and *BERNUM, *VERNUM coexisted over a long 
period of time and that derivatives from HIBERNUM, as a result of the close 





(HI)BERNUM or the result of separation of envierno into the preposition en and the sub- 
stantive vierno. The latter alternative gains support from sequences like envierno nin 
verano, envierno e enverano found in the Fuero de Ledesma, §34, §36, §39; see A. Castro and 
F. de Onis, Fueros leoneses de Zamora, Salamanca, Ledesma y Alba de Tormes (Madrid, 
1916). Notice the close ties between Asturian and Leonese. 

212 The original words for ‘summer’ in Ibero-Romance were estio < AESTIiVU (a substan- 
tivated adjective, like vERNUM and HIBERNUM) and estat < AESTATE, which disappeared in 
the 13th century; see G. Sachs, El libro de los caballos 92, and the Alfonsine Libros del 
saber de astronomia 1.168. Verano continued to be used for ‘spring’ as late as the 16th 
century. Thus Castillejo could write: y al verano sin estio ‘and to the spring followed by 
no summer’. 

213 Libro de los caballos 49; Purgatorio de San Patricio, HMP 2.226, 228 (1925); Con- 
fisidn del amante, fols. 132vo, 166ro, 300ro, 407ro; Glosarios latino-espafioles, E 1308; also 
in the Old Aragonese Vida de Madona S. Maria Egipciaca, line 144. The strange variant 
evierno in the Libro de la miseria de omne, quatr. 103a (late 14th century), is understand- 
able against the background of long rivalry between fezieron and fizieron, presieron and 
prisieron, and the like. 

Ivierno is until the present day the variant preserved in conservative dialects, including 
Astorga and Maragateria (S. Alonso Garrote), various sections of Aragon (J. Borao; Torres 
Fornes; and, with special reference to the locality Novés, M. Alvar, El habla del campo de 
Jaca 213); Ast. iviernu is recorded in Colunga by B. Vigén (144). The erratic Leonese 
variant unvierno (which may have arisen on the analogy of ungtiento ~ ingtiento) has been 
observed at Cepeda and Ribera de Orbigo by S. Alonso Garrote (114, 251). M. Alvar re- 
cords also the corresponding verb as ivernar, in accord with the prototype HIBERNARE 
(REW? No. 4124). See also A. Alonso and A. Rosenblat, BDHA 1.237 (1930). 

214 Vida de Santa Marta, fol. 6vo; Barlan e Josapha, fol. 130vo; Confisién del amante, 
fols. 76ro, 101vo; El Corbacho, fol. 28vo. Cf. Bere. invernia ‘invernada’ (Garcia Rey). 

215 Vida de Maria Magdalena, fol. 2vo; Cuento del Emperador Ottas, ch. 12; cf. envernizo 
in Fray Juan de Pineda, Agricultura christiana, dial. 4, §18, but invernizo in Juan Ruiz. 
The counterpart of veraniego ‘summer-like’ (originally ‘spring-like’) was enverniego ‘wintry’ 
in Old Spanish. Notice Ast. envernar, envernia, envernizu in the dialect of Colunga, studied 
by B. Vigén (84). Mont. envernia, ‘winter season’ for Sp. invernada is attested by J. 
Gonzélez Campuzano, BBMP 2.66 (1920). Envernar is not unknown to the New World; for 
a record in San Luis (Central Argentina), see B. E. Vidal de Battini, op.cit. 1.35. 

216 An early example of inverno is found in the Contempla¢ao de Sao Bernardo, fol. 102ro. 
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semantic connection, were also subject to apheresis. At a given point the tradi- 
tional form prevailed in most of the territory, except in some Italian dialects, 
but *BERNICALE, the popular substitute for AmpHora, had by then entrenched 
itself so deeply and had developed so many uses, no longer immediately associable 
with ‘winter’, that it was not affected by the effacement of *BERNUM.”!® 

It is a safe guess that the bernegal was originally used for the preservation of 
products like wine, oil, and honey, rather than of water. Now, Romans distin- 
guished between DOLIUM, a large jar of earthenware into which new wine was 
placed to ferment; cUpa, a wooden cask or barrel used to receive fresh must from 
the wine-press and to contain it during the process of fermentation; and AMPHORA, 
a two-handled big-bellied vessel, usually of clay (occasionally of marble, ala- 
baster, glass, silver, or bronze), with a longish or shortish neck, serving to keep 
oil, honey and more especially the wine drawn off from the big fermenting vats. 
It suffices to read Lamano y Beneite’s description of the bernagal as used in the 
country around Salamanca (an exceedingly conservative portion of Spain) to 
grasp the connection between the ancient AMPHORA and the modern descendants 
of *(HI)BERNICALE.”!” 

Some phases of the rivalry between AMPHORA and its vernacular substitute are 
discernible. There were sporadic attempts to adapt the Greek intruder to 
Roman speech habits by saying ampora.”8 The stem Amp- spread to the 
diminutive AMPULLA, which, dissociated from its primitive as early as the 
Augustan Age, outlived it without danger from competition with *(HI)BER- 
NICALE.?!9 


2163 Tat. HIBERNARE signified ‘to spend the winter’ (Cicero), ‘to remain during the winter’ 
(Varro, Pliny); to express ‘to keep for the winter’, a new verb was needed: thus *HIBER- 
NICARE was coined. The productivity of the suffix -1cARE in colloquial Latin was consider- 
able, and postverbal nouns from verbs so developed were not infrequent. The best-known 
example is easily Sp. embargo ‘hindrance’, from embargar < *IMBARRICARE (REW? Nos. 
963, 4277). Cf. our earlier assumption of *PETRICARE and *D&-RENICARE. 

217 A detailed description, with graphic illustrations, of the Graeco-Roman AMPHORA 
is found in C. Daremberg and E. Saglio, Dictionnaire des antiquités grecques et romaines 
1.248-50 (Paris, 1877-1919). 

218 W. A. Baehrens, Sprachlicher Kommentar zur vulgirlateinischen Appendix Probi 
90-1 (Halle, 1922). 

219 AMPULLA designated a small vessel of clay, leather, or glass; it developed a number of 
figurative meanings. The Inventarios aragoneses de los siglos XIV y XV published by M. 
Serrano y Sanz contain the following data: ampolla de veire, a.p. 1873 (BRAE 4.348, twice); 
ampolla, a.p. 1403 (BRAE 4.524); ampolleta d’argen, a.p. 13881 (BRAE 4.351); anpolleta de 
plumo, a.p. 1890 (BRAE 4.518). Ampolla is documented also in RH 72.59. The Leonese 
derivatives empolla, empollado, empollar (S. Alonso Garrote) show the interference of the 
common prefix em-, en-; cf. the related case of amparar ‘to protect’ beside emparar (if it is 
true that the etymon is ANTEPARARE). 

After the completion of this article, my attention was drawn by H. R. Kahane to two 
interpretations of bernegal and its cognates: one by P. Barbier in 1937 (Miscell. Lexic. 
17, No. 56, in Proc. Leeds Phil. Soc. 4.281-347), the other by B. E. Vidos, Storia delle parole 
marinaresche italiane passate in francese 605-8. I have consulted the reviews of Vidos’ 
book available to me: by E. Gamillscheg, ZFSL 63.84-91 (1940); by P. Barbier, MAev. 
8.125-139 (1939), in which, oddly enough, the critic failed to weigh the merits of his own 
against the author’s theory; by A. Dauzat, FM 8.79-81 (1940); by F. de B. Moll, RFE 
25.418-20 (1941); by M. L. Wagner, VKR 12.174-6 (1939). These reviews contain method- 
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8. SPANISH me(n)seguero 


There exists a word for ‘harvest-guard’ in Spanish which appears in the three 
forms meseguero, menseguero, and meseguer. The last form is visibly Ara- 
gonese.”° Meseguero is recorded in many ancient municipal ordinances, in- 





ologically pertinent observations, even though they do not concern themselves with details 
of the development of bernegal. B. Migliorini’s and H. R. Kahane’s reviews (in LGRPh. 
63.212—4 [1942] and BzNgrJb. respectively) are not accessible to me. 

Barbier’s carefully documented note ends with the following reconstruction of the se- 
quence of events: Arab. BARNIYA is an untenable base, on phonological and semantic grounds 
and by reason of the late appearance of bernegal in Spain. The original meaning was ‘con- 
tainer of varnished wood or metal’. The word radiated from Venice to the rest of northern 
Italy and to southern France; thence, it reached Spain and ultimately Portugal. 

Vidos’ equally well illustrated chapter assumes the correctness of the Arabic base. 
The word, it is believed, radiated from Catalonia, where it is recorded at an early date; 
thence, it spread to Genoa, not later than in the 12th century. Genoa became the focal 
point for its further propagation throughout the western world. As a maritime term, it 
reached Venice (vernegal) and indirectly all of Italy, on the one hand, and France on the 
other hand (Rouen, a.p. 1369; French shipyards, even at that distance from the Mediter- 
ranean, were under Genoese supervision). As a generic term, it penetrated into Ne- 
apolitan (vernecale), and again into French. Independently, Span. bernegal found its way, 
first, into Old Provengal (bernigaudo, 14th century), and thence, second, into Middle 
French (bernigaut, 15th century; bernigal, 16th century). 

Both Barbier and Vidos tend to class the formations they study as migratory maritime 
words, carried from country to country by sailors; but while the former identifies Venice 
as the focal point and assumes westward spread, the latter, in diametric contrast, thinks of 
two prongs directed from the Iberian Peninsula toward the east: one from Catalonia to 
Genoa, thence to Venice; the other from Spain to Occitania, thence to Northern France. 
Moreover, the scholars are not agreed on the etymon. Their explanations are mutually 
exclusive. 

Barbier’s merit is to have explored the French record better than his predecessors; but 
he completely neglected the Old Catalan material, and, while abandoning the Arabic 
etymon, offered a shaky base, which failed to satisfy Gamillscheg. 

Vidos advanced our knowledge of the Catalan and especially the Italian record and 
introduced the adequate distinction of the maritime and the generic term; but his serious 
gaps of information on Ibero-Romance led him to accept an etymology unsatisfactory in all 
respects and to base the itinerary of the chosen word on that erroneous base and the chro- 
nology of records, which, being quite fragmentary, cannot serve as the exclusive piece of 
evidence; see J. Corominas’ important statements to this effect, with especial regard to 
B. E. Vidos and to J. H. Terlingen, in Symp. 2.106-17 (1948), and E. Gamillscheg’s review. 
Moreover, Vidos overestimated the stability of initial b- n Old Spanish. Finally, he failed 
to divide the assembled formations into two groups, according to the suffix. 

After taking cognizance of these two interpretations, I believe that the word under study 
was native to the Iberian and to parts of the Apennine Peninsula, conceivably also to 
Southern France. In some special connotations it spread, as a maritime term, from the 
Italian ports to other parts, especially to Northern France. Without being able to accept 
their explanations, I gratefully acknowledge my indebtedness to Barbier and Vidos for 
numerous bits of information. 

220 J, F. Meseguer was a church leader in the Philippines (18th century); A. Meseguer 
Alcaraz was a painter from Murcia (born 1850); M. Meseguer Conell was a historian of the 
19th century; J. Meseguer y Costa was a religious writer born in the province of Castellén 
in 1843. Thescholar J. Meseguer is listed in the bibliography of RFE 2.74 (1915). I know 
of no traces of Meseguer outside of anthroponymy. The Latin suffix -ArIUs appears either 
as -er or as -ero in Old Aragonese; cf. pellicer ‘furrier,’ seller ‘saddler,’ carnicer ‘butcher,’ 
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cluding the Fueros of Soria, AlcAzar, Usagre, and Plasencia.”! It can also be 
documented from early farces and eclogues, including those by J. del Encina, 
L. Fern4ndez, and Alonso de Salaya.2” It has survived in the dialects of 
Aragon and of Andalusia;?” in the former, it has assumed the new meaning of 
‘vineyard-guard’. Like many designations of professions, it is also used as a 
family name.” Menseguero is a variant found in the 1509 edition of Encina’s 
plays and recorded in present-day Andalusian :” cf. mesagero beside mensagero 
‘messenger’,””” majadero beside (infrequent) manjadero ‘silly, importunate per- 
son’, presumably < ‘shepherd’.? Meseguerta means ‘(payment for) guarding 
the harvest’. 

Garcia de Diego retraced meseguero to *MESSICARIUS, a reconstructed deriva- 
tive of MESSIS, -IS ‘harvest’.”° Meyer-Liibke agreed to group meseguero with 





feltrer ‘felt-maker’, zapater ‘shoemaker’ beside clavero ‘locksmith’, ferrero ‘blacksmith’, 
in S. Gili Gaya, Manifestaciones del romance en documentos oscenses anteriores al siglo 
XIII, in HMP 2.113 (1925). 

#21 V, Garcia de Diego, Contribucién al diccionario hispénico etimolégico 119; Cejador y 
Frauca, Vocabulario medieval castellano 275. Moreover, dictionaries record from un- 
specified sources misiego ‘labor of harvesting’ (with not abnormal metaphony) and mese- 
guera ‘sort of white grape’, the latter reminiscent of Arag. meseguero ‘vineyard guard’. 

222 J. del Encina, Teatro completo 8, 179; L. Ferndndez, Farsas y églogas 117 (where the 
word is inadvertently capitalized) ; Alonso de Salaya, Farsa, ed. Gillet, PMLA 52.24 (1937). 

#23 See Garcia de Diego, loc.cit.; A. Alcalé Venceslada, Vocabulario andaluz 264: ‘guarda 
de siembras en las rozas de monte para evitar que entren en ellas animales dafiinos’. 

24 Juan Meseguero occurs in Diego de Avila, Egloga interlocutoria, line 322, see E. 
Kohler, Sieben spanische dramatische Eklogen 246 (Madrid, 1911), and in Andrés Ortiz’s 
play on the battle of Pavia (1525), ed. Gillet, PMLA 45.522 (1930). 

#25 Teatro completo 8, 179 (variant readings). 

226 Alcalé Venceslada, Vocabulario andaluz 263, coins an illustrative sentence of his own 
and offers a quotation from J. Mufioz y Pabén. Menseguero is also found in Leonese; see 
A. Llorente Maldonado de Guevara, Estudio sobre el habla de la Ribera 240 (Salamanca, 
1947), who translates it by ‘guarda del campo’. 

227 OSp. messagero: Razén de amor, line 110; Libro de Alexandre, O, quatr. 60b; Vidal 
Mayor, see Tilander, Los fueros de Aragén 563; cf. OCat. missatger (A.D. 1301) in Giménez 
Soler, Don Juan Manuel 251, and Cat.-Arag. missaigero (RH 37.203); in Old Portuguese, 
misegeiro and mesegeiro coexisted. Message in Ibero-Romance is as much a Gallicism as 
It. messaggio, which alone is mentioned in REW? No. 5616; and the forms with mis- are not 
explicable by metaphony, as indigenous misiego (note 221), but by the influence of the 
preterit mis < misi on the products of the past participle missus, a point of historical 
grammar studied exhaustively by E. G. Wahlgren. 

Mens(s)agero was the dominant form in Old Spanish: Apolonio, quatr. 222b; Primera 
crénica general 489a; General estoria 1.666a; Vida de Santa Catalina, fols. 15ro, 16ro; 
Rimado de palacio, N, quatr. 447a, 484b, 502b, 505a; Castro, Glosarios, E 1745, 1801; Barlan 
e Josapha, fol. 133vo; Confisién del amante, fol. 35lro; Diego de Valera, Crénica de los 
Reyes Catélicos 17, 26, 28. In Old Catalan, the derivative was messatgeria (RH 37.214), 
missatgeria (RH 37.192); but in Old Spanish mensageria prevailed: Primera crénica general 
495b; Rimado de palacio, E, quatr. 276a; Castro, Glosarios, T 812; Confisién del amante, 
fols. 88vo, 180vo. Notice also the verb mensagerear: Castro, Glosarios, T 1697; E 2567, 
2736, 2777. 

228 Manjadero: Torres Naharro, Propalladia and Other Works 2.181; on the origin and use 
of majadero, see UCPL 1.234-9, 275-81. 

229 Contribucién al diccionario hispdnico etimolédgico 119; on OSp. mies, miesse, see 
Menéndez Pidal, Manual de gramatica® 169. The interesting Mozarabic product mes%i 
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MESSIS, but refused to commit himself to the hypothetical intermediary base.? 
It is easy to show that this attitude of prudence was justified. 

Even if *messicArtus had ever existed, its products would have been *mesquero 
and *mesguero rather than meseguero in most of the Iberian Peninsula, especially 
in Aragon. But the basic assumption that the infix -eg- necessarily continues 
Lat. -fc- is misleading. There exists a widely ramified family in Ibero-Romance 
which aids in recognizing the origin of the infix in this word. 

That family comprises Span. masiega, mesiega (also spelled maciega by lexicog- 
raphers native to those parts of the country where [s] and [6] are confused”) 
‘weed growing in fields and between the stones of a river bed’; Sal. mansiega 
‘rush’;?82 Guadal. manciega ‘last carload of harvest carried onto the threshing- 
floor’. In toponymy, Galician Mesiego (Orense) is probably not related,” 
but Mesego (Pontevedra) may well be so, as may also Mesegal (Caceres) and 
Mesegar (Toledo), Mesegar de Corneja (Avila). The widespread substitution of 
-ns- for -s- through false regression (mainly, but not exclusively, in Aragonese™*) 
has here, as in the case of menseguero, been reinforced and expedited by the lag 
of the initial nasal; cf. the similar cases Nav. mansaderta beside OArag. masa- 
derta;® Domin. La de Mazagatos > La de amansagados;*" OSp. message 
beside mensage < OProv. mesatge ‘message’ ;?* the rivalry, as early as the 10th 





has been recorded by M. Asin Palacios, Glosario de voces romances registradas por un 
boténico anénimo hispano-musulmén (siglos XI-XII) §352. In Aragonese mgssis ‘harvest’ 
receded before Germ. GARBA (see M. Alvar, El habla del campo de Jaca 140), but was not 
completely crowded out, as the survival of meseguero confirms. Notice miesses (quatr. 
36b) in the Libro de la miseria de omne, which shows strong Aragonese traits. 

230 REW? No. 5543. 

231 J, da Silveira, RPF 1.394 (1947-8) defines it as ‘planta daninha das searas’, while P. 
Sd4nchez Sevilla, El habla de Cespedosa de Tormes, RFE 15.276 (1928) states: ‘Entre las 
pefias en el rio se crian las mesiegas (masiegas en el puente de Congosto).’ The Argentine 
writer Leopoldo Lugones used the form masiega; see M. de Toro y Gisbert, El idioma de un 
argentino, BRAE 9.544 (1922). Here is the definition of And. maciega by Alcaldé Venceslada, 
Vocabulario andaluz 243: ‘planta muy espesa de hoja larga, afilada y erecta, que se cria a 
orillas de los rios’. I am surprised that the connection between mies and mesiega, masiega 
should be questioned by M. L. Wagner, Biblos 24.8-9 (1949). 

232 Lamano y Beneite, El dialecto vulgar salmantino 529. The designation of various 
species of reeds by means of this derivative from MEssIs is not restricted to the west of the 
Peninsula; for equivalents in the southeast, cf. Murc. mansiega and Val. mansega (J. Garcia 
Soriano). 

233 G. M. Vergara Martin, Algunas palabras de uso corriente en la provincia de Guada- 
lajara, RDTP 2.142 (1946). 

234 Tt, is found near Carballino (Orense), where the suffix -aEcu yields -ego rather than 
-tego; A. Blésquez, HMP 3.277 (1925) quotes Messiegan as the form used in ancient epig- 
raphy. Is the Asturian place-name Mesariegos (Oviedo) related (with -ar- inserted as in 
and-ar-tego after palomar-iego, pinar-tego)? 

235 Cf. rossATu > OSp. fonsado ‘army’, QUASSATIO ‘breakdown’ > OPtg. cansago, OSp. 
cansa(n)¢cio. 

236 Contrast the forms offered by M. Alvar [Lépez], El habla de Oroz-Betelu, RDTP 
3.466 (1947), and by M. Serrano y Sanz, Inventarios aragoneses, BRAE 2.711 (1915). 

237 P. Henriquez Urefia, El espafiol en Santo Domingo 101 (Buenos Aires, 1940). 

238 Message, missatge were dominant in the Catalan-Aragonese area, 3ee the excellent 
documentation by G. Tilander, Los fueros de Aragén 479-80; add Libro de Alexandre, P, 
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and the 11th centuries, between missorio, messorio, and mensorio;® and the 
development of the place-name Massella (cf. massellano in Berceo’s Vida de 
Santa Oria, quatr. 144) into Mansilla. Popular etymology (association with 
manso ‘soft, gentle’) has increased, rather than reduced, the force of this latent 
phonological tendency. 

We must reckon, then, with the existence of me(n)siego ‘relating to the harvest’ 
(with subsequent specialization of meaning coincident with substantival use) 
over a wide area and at an early date. The use of the suffix -iego does not cause 
surprise, cf. enverniego ‘wintry’, veraniego ‘summery’, Ast. agostiego ‘of August’. 
There is no way of determining whether messiego at any time signified ‘harvest- 
guard’ (cf. labriego ‘peasant’, piariego ‘owner of a herd’, riberiego ‘grazier of sheep’, 
vinariego ‘vintager’, also Sal. sanjuaniego ‘farmhand hired for one year’) and 
later combined with -ero to bring out this meaning more explicitly, or whether it 
acquired its connotation through that combination. At any rate, Garcia de 
Diego’s reconstruction must be ruled out. 


9. Hispanic dofieguil, dottigal, afigal 


Dofieguil ‘ladylike’ is a poetical word occurring in a few texts of the 1‘th and 
early 15th centuries and recently revived deliberately as an archaism \A. Ma- 
chado). Maria Rosa Lida has devoted a concise but substantial note to this 
word; she remains undecided whether the -eg- element represents ancient 
-AEC-: *dofi(i)ego plus the suffix -il (as in escuder-il, mujer-il) or -Ic- (DOMINICU) 
plus -71. The former assumption implies the introduction of an unattested form; 


the latter explanation, supported by Corominas,™! presupposes the persistence 
of the pominicus family in two differently syncopated forms: dofieg- < DoM(1)NIC- 
beside doming- < pomin(1)c-. A third explanation of dofieguil as a word of 
Iberian ancestry does not deserve discussion.” 

M. R. Lida has pointed out the existence of other words presumably based on 
DOMINICUS, with syncope of the second rather than of the third syllable, and her 





quatr. 796a, and RH 37.213, 244. Mensage was more evenly distributed: Libro de Alexandre, 
P, quatr. 826b; Apolonio, quatr. 214d (notice the spelling); Santa Catalina, fol. 16vo; 
Cuento del Emperador Ottas, ch. 4; Grail Fragments, fol. 255ro; Confisién del amante, fols. 
127vo, 35lro. 

239 Oelschliger, A Medieval Spanish Word-List 134: missorio (Leén, a.p. 910); messorio 
(Sahagtn, a.p. 1049) ; mensorio (Leén, a.p. 910). 

240 M. R. Lida, Notas para la interpretacién, influencia, fuentes y texto del Libro de buen 
amor, RFH 1.117-8 (1940). The latest occurrences of dofieguil are in the Cancionero de 
Baena. 

241 J. Corominas, ‘Dis Aup i Pireneus’, in Sache, Ort und Wort: Festschrift fiir Jakob 
Jud 579-80 (Geneva-Zurich, 1943). 

242 Tn addition to domingo, there exist the derivatives dominguejo, dominguete, domingut- 
Uo, and dominguero; the last occurs in Kohler’s Sieben spanische dramatische Eklogen 
256, 340. One finds traces of Domenge and of Domenec in the extreme east of the Spanish 
speaking territory (Huesca); see S. Gili Gaya, Manifestaciones del romance en documentos 
oscenses anteriores al siglo XIII, in HMP 2.106 (1925). Murc. dominego ‘domingo’ (a.p. 
1272) is recorded in J. Garcia Soriano’s glossary (193). 

#43 Cejador y Frauca, Vocabulario medieval castellano 157. 
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list bears elaboration. Notice Sal. dofiaguil ‘small roundish olive’ and Sp. 
higo doftegal, dofiigal ‘fig with reddish pulp’, comparable to Mozar. donnecal, 
donnical.** OSp. donengal ‘fig,’ if authentic, represents the type with syncope 
in the third syllable and assimilation of the first to the second nasal.“ The 
vacillation -ic- ~ -ec- and -ig- ~ -eg- ~ -ag- is familiar from earlier findings. 
The alternate use of -2l and -al is the same as in pastoril ~ pastoral.#” As for the 
meaning, DOMINICUS would appear to have suggested an outstanding quality of 
the fruit. 

It is common knowledge that the given names Mingo, Mengo, Minga, Menga 
are apheresized products of DOMINICUS and DOMINICA; it is reasonable to assume 
that Extrem. afiigal ‘fig’ (Mérida) is cognate to dotigal, dofiegal ‘fig’, as a result 
of the apheresis of the initial consonant rather than of the initial syllable. 
This type of apheresis prevails in Sp. amacena (Lope de Vega) beside damacena, 
Ptg. (a)meixoa,™ Jud.-Sp. almesa®™ ‘plum’ < (pRONUM) DAMASCENUM, *DAMAS- 
ciInum.”" Since fruits are frequently qualified by the name of cities or coun- 
tries from which they are imported, it was easy for some speakers of Spanish and 


244 J. de Lamano y Beneite, El dialecto vulgar salmantino 398. 

246 The Mozarabic forms were first found by Simonet and refer either to figs or to pears 
(initial vagueness of reference and subsequent specialization is not without parallels in the 
history of names of fruits in Romance; cf. the evolution of p6mum ‘fruit thriving on a tree’ 
> Fr. pomme ‘apple’; ptdRracinus ‘fruit or berry with a stone or hard pips; plum, peach, 
grape’ > Sp. durazno ‘peach’, see REW? Nos. 2803, 6645); cf. A. Steiger, Contribucién al 
estudio del vocabulario del Corbacho, BRAE 10.32 (1923). Meyer-Liibke made no ety- 
mological comment on Mozar. donnecal ‘dofiegal’ in RFE 11.19 (1924). I can quote dotigal 
from the Comedia Thebayda i174 (Madrid, 1894; originally printed at Valencia in 1521). 

246 A. Martinez de Toledo, El Arcipreste de Talavera o el Corbacho, book 1, ch. 34; but 
in the latest edition by L. B. Simpson, based onthe manuscript rather than on the in- 
cunabula, the text reads figo donegal. Emendation to dofiegal is easily justifiable. 

247 See my forthcoming article on fazafia, pa(s)irafa, and past(r)ija in the Hispanic 
Review. 

248 A. Zamora Vicente, El habla de Mérida y sus cercanias 61. 

249 See V. Garcia de Diego, Evolucién de algunos grupos con s en las lenguas hispdnicas, 
in HMP 2.9-10 (1925). I can quote amacena also from the 18th-century poet Francisco 
Gregorio de Salas (BAE 67.536b). Cf. almética ‘dalmdtica’, Danga de la muerte, line 517. 

250 M. L. Wagner, Los dialectos judeo-espafioles de Karaferia, Kastoria y Brusa, in HMP 
2.200 (1925). 

251 The suffix -ENUs was not productive in Ibero-Romance, hence the substitution of 
OPtg. terreal (Josep ab Arimatia, ed. Nunes, RL 11.236), OSp. terrenal (Purgatorio de San 
Patricio, ed. Solalinde, HMP 2.232) for TeRR=NUS. Instead of adding on a familiar ter- 
mination as in terre(n)al (cf. its counterpart ¢elestrial), speakers of Old Spanish on some 
occasions replaced -£NuM by -ino < -Inu; cf. vVENENU > OSp. benino, venino ‘poison’ (Libro 
de Alexandre, P, quatr. 1085c, 1385c; El libro de los caballos 121; R. Cota, Cancion. cast. 
2.581b); in the medieval Latin-Spanish glossaries TABEFICUS was translated by ‘beninoso’ 
(T 510), ‘veninoso’ (E 2344); veninoso reappears in the roughly contemporary Libro de la 
miseria de omne, quatr. 198b, but the rival form venenoso ‘poisonous’ prevails in E] Cor- 
bacho, fol. 4ro. OArag. pargamino (see Inventarios aragoneses, ed. Serrano y Sanz, BRAE 
2.94, 95, 96; G. Tilander, Fueros aragoneses de 1348, RFE 22.139 [1935]) may go back to 
Byzantine-Greek PERGAMINUM rather than to Class. Lat. PERGAMENUM (REW? No. 6411). 
The base *Damascinus, showing the replacement of -inus by unaccented -inus, has been 
reconstructed with the aid of Italian (amoscino) and of Modern Greek (dapyacxnvor). 
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Portuguese to separate the initial d- from DOMINICALE, DAMASCENU, mistaking it 
for the preposition d(e). As for the initial vowel of a7iigal, it is best accounted 
for as due to fanciful association with afio ‘year’; the intermediate form *onigal 
must have appeared entirely isolated and meaningless to one generation of 
speakers of the Extremadura dialect; that group of speakers instilled new 
force into the word by disguising it as a derivative from ajo ‘year’; cf. the use of 
cadanheiro ‘yielding harvests every year’ in reference to fruit-trees in Portu- 
guese.25 


10. CoNcLUSION 


For the researcher, one feature of the infix -eg- is at once disappointing and 
heartening: its lack of any easily recognizable meaning of its own. A meaningless 
formative is not likely to capture the attention of many scholars; but some will 
not fail to discover in time that precisely the inconspicuous elements of a lan- 
guage are sometimes remarkably tenacious. True, the infixes -eg-, -ig-, and -ag-, 
whatever their provenience, have been constantly confused, and their unpredict- 


#6? Comparison with French dialectal material permits a somewhat different interpre- 
tation of these data. Amégue (Caen), améche (Orne) ‘sour cherry’ beside duméche (Rennes), 
OFr. domesche, damesche, domesgue (the variant *damesgue has not yet been identified), 
OGasc. and OLand. mesche, Bearn. améche have all been traced by A. Thomas, Mélanges 
de philologie francaise? 18-9 (Paris, 1927) to pomEsticus as used, speaking of fruits and 
berries, in contrast to stLvestris. The same author quotes strikingly differentiated 
forms from Lower Maine: adjectival doméche and deméche beside substantival méche; 
the picture is rounded out by ONorm. ameschier ‘malus pontica’ and emmeschier ‘cerasus 
pontica’ (a.p. 1541, 1544), which suggest the reconstruction of *amesche ‘apple’ and *em- 
mesche ‘cherry’ (Thomas, op.cit. 227-8). The shift o > a in the pretonic syllable is tenta- 
tively attributed to the influence of amer ‘bitter’ and the loss of initial d- is illustrated with 
a number of comparable cases, including Med. Lat. panaMARCA > OFr. anemarche ‘Danish 
wood’, Wall. anemarche, animarche. Opinions expressed on these formations by other 
writers (Meyer-Liibke, REW® Nos. 2465, 2732; Horning, ZRPh., Beiheft 56.71; Wartburg, 
FEW 3.123) mostly favor the alternate derivation from Damascus, plausible on account of 
the influence exerted by Syria on Occidental horticulture. Observe the labialization in 
OGal. Domés ‘Damascus’ (Alfonso the Learned, Cantiga 9). 

By combining these scattered bits of evidence one can reconstruct the following picture. 
At the bottom of all the formations here enumerated there may lie DoMEsTICUs as applied 
to refined varieties of fruits cultivated in orchards. After the substitution of casa and 
MANSIO for pomus as the standard expression for ‘house’ the derivative DOMESTICUS ceased 
to be as meaningful as it had been originally; it continued, with increasing vagueness, to be 
associated with ‘manorial, noble, refined’ and was easily attracted by the phonologically 
similar (and genetically, in a measure, kindred) pominus with its numerous derivatives. 
Hence the assumed confusion between DOMESTICUS and DOMINICUS, DOMINICALIS; in parts 
of Asturias, the new connotation spread even to DOMINICANUS (omitted in REW®), to judge 
by mingén (Colunga), which B. Vigén defines as ‘sort of yellowish, very tasty apple’ (185); 
cf. Mont. peromingén > Piru (DO)MINICANU ‘sort of apple’ (Gonzélez Campuzano, BBMP 
2.123). The abundance of forms may be attributed to the frequently observed inclination 
of speakers to connect -icus with further adjectival suffixes, including -1ANUs; see Thomas, 
op. cit. 23. At this juncture, the influx of names of fruits developed from Damascus is 
entirely likely to have led to added confusion. It then became possible, through false 
separation, to apheresize some of the formations (especially those contaminated by Da- 
Mascus to the extent of having replaced original do- by da-). The most advanced stage of 
disintegration, according to this alternate hypothesis, was the complete loss of the initial 
syllable. 
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able alternation may have misled a few explorers. But, on the other hand, 
being meaningless, -eg- and its variants have rarely been totally effaced by com- 
peting elements. Thus they permit the reconstruction of otherwise impenetrable 
ancient strata of the lexicon. The situation of inconspicuous formatives is much 
the same as that of backward provinces: their very distance from the focus of 
active life has led to the preservation of precious relics, which, properly inter- 
preted, shed light on phases of speech development obliterated beyond easy 
recognition in less remote areas.*™ 


253 References to Old Spanish and Old Portuguese texts have been given with the utmost, 
brevity; for full titles, see Lg. 21.181-3 (1945) and UCPL 1.129-32, 141-2 (1945); of the two 
manuscripts of the Biblia medieval romanceada here quoted, I-j-8 has been referred to 
on the basis of R. Oroz’s glossary (to the edition of Buenos Aires, 1927) and I-j-4 on the 
basis of O. H. Hauptmann’s forthcoming edition. 


[Additions made in proof: To note 7la: OSp. forniguero (Cortes de Leén y Castilla 2.95; 
Toledo glossary 149), fornicador (Toledo glossary 412; Confisién del amante, fol. 196ro) and 
their congeners go back to a verb in -icARE, not in -IcAR=E; cf. Ernout-Meillet’s reaction to 
Meyer-Liibke’s error. To note 79: Sp. barragan(a) beside Ptg. barrega, barregueiro, OPtg. 
barragueetro is of obscure parentage; see BF 7.301 (1942), 8.364 (1947-8). To note 85: In 
the Arabic stratum, observe the wavering between alféndega and (al)féndiga < AL-FUNDAQ; 
see E. K. Neuvonen, Los arabismos del espajfiol en el siglo XIII 37-8 (Helsinki, 1941). To 
note 221: OSp. misstego: Alexandre, P, quatr. 2400a; mtesego: ibid., P, quatr. 2528a.]} 
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It has been established by Henry Lee Smith Jr.! and Edgar H. Sturtevant’ 
that the Germanic Verscharfung is due to the original presence of laryngeals- 
Both, however, seem to have been puzzled by the appearance of this phenomenon 
after u, in cases like Swed. rugg ‘shaggy hair’ and Norw. dial. rugga ‘carpet of 
shaggy hair’ beside ON rggg, reggr ‘long coarse wool’. According to Sturte- 
vant,’ ‘we may assume that in Swed. rugg the Verscharfung has spread from the 
form with IH rexw- > IE rahw- to a related form with rau- > IE ru-.’ He 
holds that ‘a similar explanation is available for the vocalism of Goth. skuggwa 
“mirror”, bluggwans “struck”, Olcel. tryggr “true”, etc.’ but seems reluctant to 
admit that IH z#y and uxw should have yielded IE thy and uhw (whence the 
Germanic Verscharfung), since nothing appears to warrant the hypothesis that 
‘an IH voiceless laryngeal when preceded and followed by the same semivowel 
behaved in the same way as a voiceless laryngeal after » and before a semivowel.’ 
Sturtevant’s explanation, however, offers no solution for the baffling alternate 
development of IH wx#w- in Indo-European pointed out by Smith‘ and attested 
by ON rija ‘to pluck wool’, with a long vowel, like ON bra ‘bridge’, tri, tria 
‘faith’, bia ‘to dwell’, alongside of ON bryggja ‘pier, bridge’, tryggja, tryggva 
‘to make firm’, byggja ‘to inhabit’. Though stating that this phenomenon, 
found throughout Indo-European, is particularly evident in Germanic and should 
explain @ in the 2d class of strong verbs (type of OE sipan), Smith does not in- 
quire any further into its origin. He merely enumerates a few possibilities, 
among which two deserve special notice: the alternate development might be 
due either to ‘an accent shift in certain classes of words which returned the ac- 
cent to the root vowel after the reduction of the diphthong in time for the laryn- 
geal to lengthen the wu in pre-IE times’ or to a particular ‘syllabification of roots 
containing laryngeals’. It is enlightening to consider the quoted examples from 
the point of view of Verner’s Law: 

(1) The weak verb byggja—probably an intensive formation with zero grade 
of the stem vowel! and accent on the suffix—is strikingly paralleled by the usual 
preterit plural bioggun® of the strong verb bia. This may be compared to Lith. 


1 Lg. 17.93-8 (1941). 

? The Indo-Hittite laryngeals §75f-j (Baltimore, 1942; hereafter abbreviated IHL). 

3 THL §75h. 

4 Lg. 17.97. 

5 Falk-Torp, Norwegisch-danisches etymologisches Wérterbuch 121 (Heidelberg, 1910- 
11; abbreviated FT), assume ON 7 as stem vowel on account of certain Scaldic verses. 
Noreen, Geschichte der nordischen Sprache® §243 (Strassburg, 1913; abbreviated Gesch.), 
seems to confirm this on account of OGutn. biggui (Hauggrin bikui). Nevertheless it 
seems preferable to regard wu as original. Cf. Schnieders, Die einheimischen nicht kompo- 
nierten schwachen Verben der jan-Klasse im Altnordischen 42 (Gottingen, 1938). 

6 The original u vocalism may be preserved in the 3d sg. conj. pret. bygge (beside b(7)¢gge). 
The stem vowel is probably taken over from the sg. 626 (with regular e-grade? cf. Prokosch, 


182 
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butt ‘to be’, whose vocalism’ represents IH *bhux-, the double zero grade of the 
base *bheweH-, with secondary accent shift to the stem.® 

(2) The denominative weak verb tryggja, tryggva probably owes its Verschar- 
fung to the adjective tryggr ‘true,’ with zero grade? of the stem vowel before the 
stressed suffix -wé-,!° beside the feminine substantives tra (6-stem), ériia (dn-stem) 
‘faith,’ for which (secondary) accentuation on the stem" may safely be assumed, 
as well as for the adjective trir (a-/d-stem) ‘true.’ 

(3) In the feminine 76-stem bryggja the accent must have been on the suffix, 
as it appears to be derived from the oblique cases of an IH substantive *bhréwa-s, 
gen. sg. *bhru-ds." As for the alternate development shown by bra, apparently 
a root-stem shifted to the a-declension, this may be regarded (in view of Gk. 
éppis, gen. sg. ddpbos, and Skt. bhrih, gen. sg. bhruvdh) as the Germanic reflex 
of the nom. sg. *bhriu-s reshaped on the stem of the oblique cases. 

(4) The Scandinavian adjectives Swed. rugg, Norw. dial. rugga are rather 
difficult to account for as regards their pre-Germanic accentuation, unless we 
accept Mikkola’s view that if the Verscharfung is to take place the IE accent 
must rest on the immediately following syllable. For ON rgja, however, the 
cognate OBg. ryjg ‘wiihlen, graben’ gives us a clue: it seems indeed to reflect 
an IE present *riyé of the type seen in Aeolic Gk. dviw beside é¢v, with the 
stress on the stem syllable in spite of the zero grade."® 

If we now consider syllabification, it seems that the laryngeal regularly be- 
longs to the syllable which bears the stress: 





Comparative Germanic grammar 182 [Philadelphia, 1939]), whereas the Verscharfung is 
analogically introduced in singular by-forms like ONorw. biugga (also bygga), OIcel. biogga: 
Noreen, Gesch. §248; Altislindische Grammatik‘ §503 A. 1 (Halle, 1923). 

7 The long vowel also appears in Skt. (aor.) ébhit, Gk. (aor.) i, which Hirt regards as 
‘eigentlich ein Imperfektum’ to an athematic present which seems to be preserved in OE 
béom < IH *bhewoH- (cf. Skt. bhdévitum); see Hirt, Indogermanische Grammatik 4.178 
(Heidelberg, 1928; abbreviated Idg. Gr.), and Nachtrige 512 in Thumb’s Handbuch des 
Sanskrit? (Heidelberg, 1930). 

8 In Germanic perhaps on account of the durative aspect of the verb. Cf. OS bian ‘woh- 
nen, bleiben’: Sehrt, Vollstandiges Wérterbuch zum Heliand 65 (Géttingen, 1925); OE 
bian ‘to dwell, inhabit, live’: Bosworth-Toller, Anglo-Saxon dictionary 132 (Oxford, 1898) ; 
ON bia ‘sich aufhalten, ansissig sein, etc.’: FT 88. 

9TH *druwH6-, cf. OPruss. druwis ‘Glaube’: Trautmann, Altpreussische Sprachdenk- 
miler 324 (Gottingen, 1910); to the base *dréwH-, according to Smith, Lg. 17.98. Goth. 
triggws shows an analogical restoration of the full-grade vowel. 

10 Cf. Hirt, Idg. Gr. 5.272 (1929). 

11 Cf. Barber, Vorgeschichtliche Betonung der germanischen Substantiva und Adjek- 
tiva 41, @5, 118, 153, 171 (Heidelberg, 1932). The denominative verb tria, OHG trién 
(but OLF:c. OS trion!) of the 3d weak class probably owes its @ to the substantive; cf. 
OPruss. druwit ‘glauben’, Goth. gatrauaip (2 Cor. 10.7). 

12 Cf. Hirt, Idg. Gr. 2.62, 96 (1921); Kuiper, Notes on Vedic noun-inflexion 9 (Amster- 
dam, 1942). 

13 Streitberg Festgabe 267 (Leipzig, 1924). 

14 Trautmann, Baltisch-slavisches Wérterbuch 247 (Géttingen, 1923). 

18 Stang, Slavisches und baltisches Verbum 46, 49 (Oslo, 1942). 

16 Cf. Hirt, Idg. Gr. 5.316-7. 
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(1) byggja < *bhu-Hw- : bia < *bhiix-; 

(2) tryggr < *dru-Hw: : tri < *drix-; 

(3) bryggja < *bhru-uw- : bra < *bhriix-; 

(4) Swed. rugg perhaps < *ru-Hw: : rjja < *riu-. 


If, in view of ON bia = OE OHG bii(w)an, OS bian ‘to dwell’ and ON tra = 
OE trii(w)a (m.), MLG triwe (f.) ‘faith,’ as well as of OE bra ‘eyebrow, eyelash, 
eyelid’ beside ON bra ‘bridge,’ we assume that the -d- in the WGmc. words is 
also a reflex of IH -vi#- and not (as Smith claims!’) a contraction of WGmce. 
-uw-, we can list many more examples of the same alternation, showing the 
matter in a new light—namely, as a reflex of Verner’s Law: 

(1) ON snia ‘to turn, twist’ : ON snugga ‘to look askance’.'® The former is a 
reduplicating strong verb, whose vocalism™ should probably be explained like 
that of bia; the latter is a weak verb of the 3d class, as shown by its present 
snuggir. This implies accentuation on the suffix in Pre-Germanic. Accordingly, 
we may postulate that the two forms reflect an IH alternation *sniz- : *snu-Hw-, 
to the full grade *snéwxw- in OE snéowan ‘to proceed, hasten.’ 

(2) ON gniia ‘to rub’ : OSwed. gnugga ‘to rub. On the same grounds we 
may assume IH *ghniiw- : *ghnu-Hw-, to the full grade *ghndwH- perhaps in OE 
(adj.) gnéad ‘scanty,’ ON (n.) gnaud ‘noise, rattle’, if not to *ghnewH- in Gk. 
xvaiw ‘to scrape’.”! 

(3) MDu. briiwen ‘to brew’ : ON (past pple.) bruggenn. The MDu. &@ may 
reflect Gmc. *% as well as *eu;” if we are right in assuming *%, the MDu. verb 
would rank among the so-called aorist-presents of the 2d class (Goth. likan 
etc.). There is some evidence for this *% outside of Germanic, e.g. Lat. défritum 
(Plautus, Pseud. 741) ‘boiled-down must’ and Thrac. Bpiros ‘kind of ale’. The 
Verscharfung of the ON passive past participle reflects the pre-Germanic stress 
on the ending* and points to an IH alternation *bhrix- : *bhru-Hw-, to the full 
grade *bhréwHw- in OE bréowan ‘to brew’. 


17 Lg. 17.96. There is no reason why we should assume an IH origin for the w, which 
appears only in some WGmce. dialect forms, e.g. OE triwa beside tria. It may be a mere 
glide which developed at a later date between @ and a; cf. Girvan, Angelsaksisch Handboek 
§109 (Haarlem, 1931). For OHG cf. Braune, Ahd. Gr. §110 A. 2 (Halle, 1936). 

18 Noreen, Abriss der urgermanischen Lautlehre 162 (Strassburg, 1894). 

19 FT 1097; van Blankenstein, Untersuchungen zu den langen Vokalen in der e-Reihe 
90 (Géttingen, 1911). These and others derive it from *snéwan (cf. OE snéwan ‘to hurry’); 
but an ON phonetic evolution 6 > @ does not seem plausible; cf. already Streitberg, Ur- 
germ. Gr. 75 (Heidelberg, 1896). Moreover, there is definite evidence of Gmc. #; cf. ON 
snidr (m.) ‘twist, twirl’, also ‘quickness’; OE snidd ‘swiftness’. 

20 Noreen, Abriss 162. The OSwed. verb belongs to the 2d weak class; cf. Wissmann, 
Nomina postverbalia in den altgermanischen Sprachen 61 (Géttingen, 1932). 

21 FT 335-6; Boisacq, Dict. étym. de la langue grecque* 1064 (Heidelberg, 1936; abbrevi- 
ated B); Walde-Pokorny, Vgl. Wb. d. idg. Spr. 1.585 (Berlin, 1927-30; abbreviated WP). 

22 Van der Meer, Historische Grammatik der niederlandischen Sprache 1.§47 A. 3 (Heidel- 
berg, 1927); Schénfeld, Historische Grammatica van het Nederlands‘ §46 Opm. 3 (Zutphen, 
1947). 

23 WP 2.167 f.; Walde-Hofmann, Lat. etym. Wb. 333 (Heidelberg, 1938; abbreviated 
LEW); Feist, Vgl. Wb. d. gotischen Spr.? 106 (Leiden, 1939). 

24 Mikkola, loc.cit. (in fn. 13) 269. Cf. also OSwed. bryggja (Smith, Lg. 17.97). 
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(4) MDu. bliwen ‘to deal blows’ : Goth. (past pple.) bluggwans ‘struck’. 
Parallel to the preceding pair: IH *bhlia- : *bhlu-xw-, to the full grade *bhléwuw- 
in OHG bliuwan ‘to strike’.* 

(5) OE pgwan ‘to press, urge’ : Faroese tyggja ‘to tire oneself out’.* Though 
the group is etymologically obscure,” it might well reflect an IH alternation 
*tiH- : *tu-Hw-. 

(6) Norw. dial. glgra ‘to squint at’ : ON gluggr ‘window’. The @ of glgra 
appears also in the cognate Lett. gliinét ‘to lurk’,® whereas ON gluggr may have 
been originally an 7-stem shifted to the a-declension,” an interpretation that 
would make original accentuation on the suffix most probable.” Accordingly 
we may assume an IH alternation *ghlin- : *ghlu-xw-. 

(7) OE hrise (f.) ‘earth, soil’ : Norw. dial. ryggja ‘to shudder’.* Since there 
is additional evidence for the % in Skt. kriddyati ‘makes firm’, the Germanic 
forms presumably reflect an IH alternation *krin- : *kru-xw-, to the full grade 
*kréwu- in ON hrjésa ‘to shudder’. The Norwegian verb is probably an intensive 
formation similar to ON byggja. 

(8) OHG sciiwo ‘shadow’ : Goth. skuggwa ‘mirror’. The Gothic word (at- 
tested only in the accusative form skuggwan, 1 Cor. 13.12) was probably originally 
stressed on the suffix ;#* the OHG word may, on the contrary, have been stressed 
on the stem, like most masculine n-stems.* This duality would reflect IH 
*skiu- : *sku-Hw-. 

In the same way an IH alternation -vi#- : -u-yw- may possibly be assumed for 
the following two groups: 

(9) Mod. Icel. skirr (m.) ‘little stable, booth’ : Norw. dial. skygne ‘hut, barn, 
hide-out’.* 

(10) MHG (Middle Rhenish) kiiwen ‘to chew’ : Mod. Swed. kugg ‘tooth, 
cog’.*6 

More doubtful are these two: 

(11) Mod. Swed. 16 : lugg ‘tuft’.” 


% Smith, Lg. 17.96. 

26 Krenn, Zeitschr. fiir (Orts)Namenforschung 12.47 (1936). 

27 Cf. WP 1.749. 

2 FT 330-1; Franck-van Wijk, Etymologisch Wordenboek der Nederlandsche Taal? 
205 (de Haag, 1912; abbreviated Fr. v. W.); Feist 216. 

29 On account of ONorw. glyggr; cf. Noreen, Altisl. Gr.‘ §358, §392.3. 

80 Cf. Barber 17. 

31 FT 917; WP 1.479; Holthausen, Altengl. etym. Wb. 176 (Heidelberg, 1934). 

32 Smith, Lg. 17.96. But OE scuwa has an unaccountable short u; cf. Brunner, Altengl. 
Gr. §173 A. 2 (Halle, 1942). 

33 Mikkola, loc.cit. 268. 

% Barber 153. 

% FT 1040; Fr. v. W. 605; WP 2.548. ON tyggva ‘to chew’ is usually connected with this 
group on the assumption of a rather isolated dissimilation of palatal k’ to a following -gg-: 
ef. Pedersen, KZ 32.255; Brugmann, Grdr.? 1.285, 853 (Strassburg, 1897); Grammont, 
Traité de phonétique? 291 (Paris, 1939). But it might equally well be a rime word (cf. 
esp. Swed. kugg : tugga), as proposed by Wood, Modern Philology 5.279 f. 

36 Noreen, Abriss 162; FT 1307; WP 1.642. 

37 Noreen, ibid.; but cf. FT 657, 661. 
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(12) Norw. dial. skgr : skygg ‘shy’.® 

One might object that this is a very scanty basis for postulating that the 
alternate development in Germanic is a reflex of definite Indo-Hittite conditions 
of stressing and syllabification. But in view of the small number of Germanic 
words attested with the zero-grade vowel u and Verscharfung, the evidence 
here listed is most valuable. Moreover, it is striking that in definite cases like 
ON bryggja : bri, the West Germanic dialects show the same alternation, with 
g® where the Verscharfung is expected in Gothic and Norse: e.g. OE bryég, 
OFris. brigge, bregge, MDu. brugghe, OHG brucca. This is borne out by a mere 
comparison of the Germanic names of the sow and the midge: 

ON sgr (dat.-ace. sg. sz), OE OHG OLG sa : MDu. sdghe, sueghe, OS suga, 
OE sugu, NHG (Alem., Swab.) suge, Norw. dial. and Swed. sugga; to Lat. sis, 
Gk. is (gen. sg. tds). 

ON mg, Swed. dial. (Gotl.) mausa (< *miisa) ‘fly’ : MDu. mugghe, OS muggia, 
OE myége, OHG mucca, Sylterfrisian mech, MSwed. myggia; to Lett. miisa etc.*! 

Usually the g of the West Germanic forms is said to be the result of an ‘un- 
accountable’ evolution of w after u and before a stressed vowel. This rather un- 
satisfactory explanation goes back to Sophus Bugge, who gathered most of the 
material.“? A careful study of the listed evidence, however, shows that this 
evolution occurs precisely in those cases where the w was originally preceded 
by a laryngeal. The phenomenon thus appears to be an extension of the 
Verscharfung to the West Germanic dialects. Because of its position between 
u and a bilabial w, the IH laryngeal (which had become a velar spirant* by a 
phonetic process comparable to the change of the ‘stgd’ to a velar in Jutland 
dialects“) was in fact in a most favorable position to be preserved.“ Though 
this situation seems to be inconsistent with Sievers’ Law (which would require 
-w- < *-3w-; cf. OE hweowol < *hwezwol, Skt. cakrdéh), it can be accounted for 
by the different origin of the g and by its ‘expressive gemination’ or lengthening 
before suffixal -j-. Besides, Sievers’ Law does not seem to be as strict as Kluge“ 
asserts it to be; cf. OE (Kentish) hweogul, (WS) hweogol. Taking this into 
consideration, a re-examination of the names of the sow shows that their de- 
velopment looks very similar to that of ON bri : bryggja. 

Gk. is (gen. sg. iés) and Lat. sis (gen. sg. sds) point to IH *sitiv-s : *swH-d6s/és. 

38 Cf. FT 1044; Fr. v. W. 606. 

89 The g is the normal WGmc. reflex of Gmc. *-3w-; cf. OE singan, Goth. siggwan. 

40 WP 2.512-3. The Gmc. forms with g are often ascribed to a -k- enlargement: cf. B 
1006; Walde, Lat. etym. Wb.? 758 (Heidelberg, 1910); FT 1103; Feist 465; Specht, Ursprung 
der idg. Deklination 33, 202 (Géttingen, 1944). 

“ FT 744; Fr. v. W. 445; WP 2.311. 

42 PBB 13.504 ff. (1888). Not all of this material can still be considered valuable. 


48 Smith, Lg. 17.94-5; Sturtevant, IHL §75. 

44 Hendriksen, Untersuchungen iiber die Bedeutung des Hethitischen fiir die Laryngal- 
theorie 87 n. 1 (Copenhagen, 1941). 

* Cf. numerous cases of spontaneous development of g < w in LG dialects; Sarauw, 
Niederdeutsche Forschungen 1.222 ff., 251, 347 (Copenhagen, 1921). 

46 Urgermanisch® 65 (Strassburg, 1913), where he also claims that ‘jeder aus labio- 
velarem gh entstandene gw erscheint nur als w, ohne dass der vorgerm. Akzent eine Rolle 
spielte’. But cf. OE wecg ‘wedge’, OHG wecki, MDu. wegghe < *wog”h-yo-. 
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In the oblique cases, the Greek forms gen. sg. iés and dat. sg. si imply Proto- 
Hellenic *sveés, *ovgi. But it is improbable that the laryngeal changed into 
-w-, as Kurylowicz suggests.” A secondary spread of Sievers’ Law after the 
loss of the laryngeal might also be thought of; but on account of Lett. suvéns 
‘gruntling, young pig’,”’ it seems more plausible to postulate IH *su-#w:. This 
would account for Norw. dial. and Swed. sugga, apparently a ‘moviertes 
d-Femininum’, with stress on the suffix, derived from the stem of the oblique 
cases of IH *stiz-s. The same Gme. *suzwé (< IH *su-Hw-éx) also spread 
regionally in the West Germanic dialects alongside of *s%. The labial element 
was normally lost, whereas the preservation of the g was partly favored by the 
‘expressive gemination’ appearing in MLG sugge.™ 

A parallel instance is supplied by the names of the midge. There is evidence 
for a laryngeal in ON mg (< IH *mix-y-) and Alb. mize (= mi + diminutive 
suffix), as well as in several derivatives with -s-: Swed. dial. (Gotl.) mausa 
(< *misa), Lett. miisa, Russ. Ch. Sl. mySica,! which point to IH *miz-s- al- 
ternating with *mdwu-s- > IE *mous-” in OCS mucha. (Note that Serbo- 
Croatian muha vouches for accentuation on the stem.) The Verscharfung at- 
tested in MSwed. myggia® (< IH *mu-xw-) appears also in all West Germanic 
dialects, the retention of g being favored here by its lengthening before suffixal 
-j- (ef. OS muggia). 

Upon closer examination, the g of Du. stug ‘surly, scowling, curt’ (whose con- 
nection with ON styggr ‘unfriendly, repellent’ raises neither phonetic nor semantic 
difficulties) may be referred to the same origin. In this way we avoid isolating 
these words in Germanic by relating them directly to Lith. stvgti ‘to be rigidly 
erected’. Indeed, if Du. stug and ON styggr are both derived from IH *stu-aw-, 
they are close relatives of Du. stwurs ‘stern, sour’, MLG stir ‘stiff, stubborn, 
stern, unfriendly’, and ON stira (f.) ‘gloom, sadness’, which all point to IH 
*stuiH-r-, whence also Lett. stars ‘stubborn’.*”7 However, on account of Skt. 
ni-sthirin- ‘rude, uncouth’, we must assume IH *st’u#r-, zero grade to the 


47 Etudes indo-européennes 1.40 (Krakéw, 1935). 

8 Sturtevant, IHL §71d. 

49 Trautmann, Bsl. Wb. 294; cf. also Toch. B suwo ‘pig’. 

50 Cf. OE hogg ‘pig’, MDu. bagghe ‘gruntling, young pig’, MGH mocke ‘sow’, etc.: Mar- 
tinet, Gémination consonantique d’origine expressive dans les langues germaniques 182 
(Paris, 1937). 

51 Trautmann, Bsl. Wb. 191; cf. also fn. 41. 

82 With loss of the laryngeal between non-syllabics; cf. Sturtevant, IHL §73. 

53 Bugge, loc.cit. (in fn. 42) 505. MDu. meusie, Gk. wvia, Lith. musé, ete. show an un- 
accountable uw, unless we admit that the laryngeal was lost before -s- without compensatory 
lengthening on account of the syllabic division (IH *mu-Hs7?). Perhaps the same happened 
in Gk. d:adbtocecOar- %xeoOac Hesych., if Sturtevant (IHL §36k) is right in connecting it 
with Hitt. tuihhs- ‘to take off, take away; bring to an end’ < IH *duzs-. 

54 Neckel, in the Nachtrage to Van der Meer’s Hist. Gr. d. niederl. Spr. 253 (Heidelberg, 
1927), dismissing de Vries’s objections (Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsche Taal- en Letter- 
kunde 40.110). Cf. also van Haeringen, Supplement (to Fr. v. W. 1936) 164. 

5 Fr. v. W. 680; WP 2.616. 

56 FT 1191; Fr. v. W. 682; Trautmann, Bsl. Wb. 291. 

57 If not borrowed from MLG; cf. WP 2.609. 

88 Cf. Kurylowicz, Etudes indoeuropéennes 29, 46 ff.; Sturtevant, IHL §78. 
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base *st’éwour- attested by Skt. sthdvirah ‘big, stout, compact, old’, OHG sétiuri 
‘strong, portly, proud’; cf. also Gk. eravpos, ON staurr ‘pole, stake’ < IE *stauré- 
< IH *sto’wurd-.* 

Similarly Du. snugger, dial. snug ‘brainy, bright, clever, sharp’, though attested 
only since the late 16th century,® may reflect a Gmc. *snuzw- with Verscharfung. 
It is abundantly represented in modern Dutch dialects, and appears also in 
Fris. snokker ‘lively, spry’,” East Fris. sntig(ge), sniigger, snigger ‘slim, nimble, 
clever, cunning’, and LG snigger, snégger ‘slim, graceful, lusty, nimble’—all of 
which still preserve the meanings which Kiliaen (a.p. 1596) ascribed to the 
Dutch word: ‘Gracilis, iunceus, exilis corpore: tenuis et agilis’. This rather 
points to a primary sense ‘brisk, lively’, which can easily be derived from the 
full-grade base IH *snéwuw- attested by OE snéowan ‘to proceed, hasten’, to 
which we have already referred ON sniia:snugga. The Verscharfung also appears 
in the cognate Dan. snu, older snug ‘sly’;* in West Germanic the g may have 
been preserved, again, by an ‘expressive gemination’.“ This is furthermore 
evidenced by the parallel base attested in Swed. dial. sndgger ‘swift’, Norw. 
snggg ‘lusty, quick’ < ON sngggr ‘sudden, quick’® < IH *snonw-, to the full 
grade *snduw- in OE snéwan‘to hurry’. 

A few more isolated words show similar traces of Verschérfung in West 
Germanic: 

OHG harirugil® (Ger. Hartriegel ‘cornus sanguinea’) < IH *dru-xw-tlo-, 
whose laryngeal is attested by Gk. dpis (gen. sg. dpids) ‘oak’ and Alb. drize 
(*dri-) ‘tree, bushes’. The same base appears in the cognate group ON tria : 
tryggr; cf. Lith. dritas ‘strong, powerful’. 


5° Cf. Sturtevant, IHL §70a, §73. Hitherto also Lat. instaurdre ‘to renew, restore’; 
ef. FT 1152; B 902 f.; LEW 705 f.; Feist 454 f. 

6° Knuttel, Woordenboek der nederlandsche Taal, Vol. 14, col. 2430 (1936). 

6 Fr. vy. W. 635; van Haeringen, Supplement 156. 

6 The meaning ‘tidy, neat’ of the same word must probably be ascribed to Scandinavian 
influence. Similarly, Eng. snug ‘neat, smart, tidy, comfortable’ originally meant ‘trimmed’ 
(OED 9.1.341b); it appears at the end of the 16th century in nautical language, and seems to 
be borrowed from MSwed. snygg ‘trimmed’ < ‘short-haired’, ultimately cognate with ON 
(past pple.) snodinn ‘bald’ (cf. ON sngggr, snoggr ‘shorn, smooth-haired’). See Torp-Falk, 
Wortschatz der germanischen Spracheinheit 524 (= Part 3 of Fick’s Vergleichendes Wb. d. 
idg. Spr.‘ [Géttingen, 1909], abbreviated Fick 3); Fr. v. W. 634; Skeat, Concise etym. dict. 
of the Engl. lang. 498 (Oxford, 1911); Holthausen, Altengl. etym. Wb. 305 (Heidelberg, 
1934). 

6’ With the same semantic evolution as OHG sniumi ‘hurrying, quick, sly’ (Fick 3.524); 
explained differently but not more convincingly by FT 1099. 

6 Martinet, Gémination consonantique 175 f. 

% Cf. Fick 3.523; FT 1103; Trautmann, Bsl. Wb. 272; WP 2.696; Feist 440 f. 

% Bugge, loc.cit. (in fn. 42) 509. It has been attempted to analyze the word as a com- 
pound of the adjective hart ‘hard’ + a diminutive trugili ‘little trough’ (Weigand-Hirt, 
Deutsches Wb., Vol. 1, col. 815 [Giessen, 1909]; FT 1289). But the French loan 
troine ‘worthless,’ lit. ‘of deal’ (Roman de la Rose line 11092; cf. Godefroy, Dictionnaire de 
l’ancienne langue frangaise 8.83a [Paris, 1895]) < Franconian *trug-ino- (Bugge, Romania 
3.159), as well as the Walloon trél ‘privet’ (Bloch-von Wartburg, Dictionnaire étymologique 
de la langue frangaise 2.344 f. [Paris, 1932]) < Franconian *trugil, proves the original mean- 
ing of the second part to have been ‘(little) tree’. Cf. also Swed. try, dial. tryg 
‘honeysuckle’. 

7 B 202 f.; Trautmann, Bsl. Wb. 61; LEW 385; WP 1.804 ff.; Feist 480. 
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OHG scugin(n)a (f.) ‘granary’® < IH *sku-aw-(in-yo-), with the same Ver- 
scharfung as Norw. dial. skygne (n.) ‘hut, barn, hide-out’. Here a laryngeal 
must be assumed on account of the cognate Gmce. *skdra- ‘shed, barn’ (cf. Mod. 
Icel. skdarr [m.] ‘shed, shingle roof’, OHG scar [m.] ‘shelter, protection’, OFris. 
skire [f.] ‘barn’, etc.),® as well as OIr. cil (< *ka-ld) ‘hide-out’. The full grade 
probably appears in Mod. Norw. skjaa (f.) ‘shed’ < *skéwH-.” 

OE hnygela ‘shred, clipping’ may reflect IH *knu-#w-tlo-,” to the base *knix- 
attested in Gk. xvtw ‘to grate’. However, in view of the cognate Gk. xvéos 
‘creaking (of wheels)’ < *xvd¢os, we must assume the loss of a laryngeal before 
the syllabic u. It is this laryngeal (probably the so-called palatalized glottal 
stop [’], as evidenced by Gk. xvjv ‘to scratch’ < *kné’-, OS knéa ‘groove’ < 
*kno’-) which accounts for the Verscharfung in ON hnéggr ‘stingy’ < IH 
*kno’w-.? 

On the basis of the admittedly scanty evidence before us, it would seem proper 
to establish the following rule: In the Pre-Germanic sequence of syllabic wu + 
laryngeal + non-syllabic w, the laryngeal either coalesced with the preceding u 
when this vowel was stressed, or else combined, as a velar spirant, with the 
following bilabial w to produce a labiovelar -3w- under the conditions of Verner’s 
Law. In this one definite situation, Verscharfung was a common-Germanic 
phenomenon. 


68 Schade, Altdeutsches Wb. 809a (Halle 1872-82); Fick 3.466. 

69 Here belongs OE scgr ‘hut’ (Meritt, OE glosses 51, No. 55.1 [New York, 1945]), which is 
not listed in the dictionaries. 

7 FT 1040; WP 2.548. 

71 With the same suffix -ilo- as OHG hartrugil: cf. Kluge, Nominale Stammbildungslehre 
der altgerm. Dialekte* §56 (Halle, 1926); Wilmanns, Deutsche Grammatik 2.269 f. (Strass- 
burg, 1896). As regards its accentuation, cf. Gk. érridot- 6¢0aduoi Hesych.; rridov ‘down’ 
(derived from the zero grade of réroua), cf. Chantraine, Formation des noms en grec ancien 
248 f. (Paris, 1933). 

72 FT 335 f.; B 476-7; WP 1.396. 
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In the first volume of The Eccentricities of John Edwin, Comedian (1791),! 
the author of the memoirs, or perhaps rather his literary executor, Anthony 
Pasquin, alias John Williams,? has something to say about the linguistic idio- 
syncracies of certain contemporary London actors. Since these anecdotal 
comments, which appear to be unknown to Anglists, add something to our 
meager knowledge of Cockney in the latter half of the 18th century, I shall 
reprint them here with what phonological and grammatical notes may seem 
pertinent. 

After mentioning that Edwin had ‘contracted an acquaintance with a Mr. 
Waldegrave, a performer of Smock-alley,? who valued himself for his powers 
in Macbeth’, the writer proceeds to tell us (110, 112) that ‘this young gentleman’s 
conceit was exactly proportioned to his insufficiency—and to register the truth, 
the majority of them [i.e. several other actors] were ignorant, vain and pre- 
suming—in their professional efforts V. and W. like the figurantes in a ballet, 
often changed sides, and the samples of Cockney English were not unfrequent, 
tho’ on all occasions abhorrent.’ He then continues as follows (112-4): 


One of those callow candidates for public fame, giving a description averred, ‘that he 
said, that she said, that it was no such thing; and he said that she said that he should say 
that it was monstrous wrong for to come for to go for to say so—and that he verily believed 
that she did that there thing for the purpose.’ 

Another youth who was engaged for the tyrants in tragedy, and who unquestionably 
thought himself professionally as great as Mr. Garrick, told the company the ensuing story. 

‘Mr. Spriggings vos saying t’other day, as how he verily did think that weal vas better 
eating than wenson; to be sure weal is wery good of the kind; but Mr. Spriggings, says I, 
gimme wenson, gimme wenson, says I, Mr. Spriggings: for my part, as for the matter of that, 
d’ye see, I vos wastly fond of wenson, for after all now, what can be more betterer or more 
fitterer,eh? I wow its the wery best of whittles, isn’t it, eh? and for a man to say as how that 
weal vas betterer then wenson is certainly wery monstrous and woid of all reason; isn’t it, eh? 
He might as well say that wice ought to be walued above wirtue, or that vawnuts can be 





1 Its full title is: The Eccentricities of John Edwin, Comedian, collected from his manu- 
scripts, and enriched with several hundred original anecdotes. Arranged and digested by 
Anthony Pasquin, Esq. (2 vols.); Dublin, 1791. John Edwin (the elder) was born in the 
parish of St. Clement Danes, London, in 1749 and died in 1790. There is a two-page biog- 
raphy of him in DNB. 

2 John Pasquin’s real name was John Williams. He was born in London in 1761 and died 
in 1818; see further DNB. In the ‘Advertisement’ facing page 1 of the book he tells us how 
he was entrusted with this executorship: ‘The press has groaned of late with productions 
of so many Blockheads, who have written their own memoirs, or those of other persons, 
that I should have disdained the attempt, had not Mr. Edwin, a few days previous to his 
dissolution, requested, that his papers should be unconditionally given to me, to use as my 
discretion might direct.’ 

* The Smock Alley Theatre in Dublin. 
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pickled vithout winegar; mightn’t he, eh?—I azt him, says I d’ye think now, neighbour 
Spriggings, that cowcumbers are good without ingons, and so he gave sich an out o’th’way 
arnswer, that I told him, says, says I, Mr. Spriggings, you werily deserve to be pelted vith 
brick bracks, and rolled in the kindle says I, till you are as black in the face as a chimbly 
sweeper, says I, and that there comes, says I, as a vawning for windicating sich an apinion. 
I vos right, wasn’t I, eh?—And so then he tawked summat about being scrowdged and 
squeedged by the mob in the vitsen veek, and this here and that there, and things of that there 
kynd, andso he vonted me to take a vawk as far as the peeches in Common Garden; but says I, 
Mr. Spriggings says I, you are a wile, vorthless, wappid feller, says I, and so I don’t vant no 
more conwersation with people that don’t know common sense says I: I vas right, vasn’t I, 
eh?—besides, says I, you are as ignorant as the wery commonests of ratches, who do nothing 
at all but talk about 

‘Breakfastes and toastesses, and running their heads against Postesses.’ 

Had the Reverend Mr. Herris been in existence and heard this speech, he would have 
instantly declared this tragic Hero ignorant of every circumstance incidental to an orator; 
that he was unacquainted with respiration—situation of the lungs—use of the windpipe— 
pressure of the air upon the vocal glands, influence of breathing—power of circulation— 
situation and use of the larynx and glottis, and the modifications of sound by the organs 
of the mouth, the tongue, the jaw, the uvula and the nostrils—uninformed of the harmony 
of speech, modulation of the voice, climax and anticlimax, emphasis, and all the variegated 
and combined properties of human utterance. 


Thus far Edwin or Pasquin. His final dismissal of the cockneyfied actor in 
the pseudo-scientific terminology of ‘the Reverend Mr. Herris’ refers to The 
Elements of Speech (London, 1773), a textbook on elocution by a Scotchman, 
John Herries, whose orthoepic precepts caused angry reverberations south of 
the border.‘ Edwin, too, denounced him.’ Nevertheless he felt no qualms 


about basing his own ‘principles of elocution on a new plan’ (122-9) almost 
entirely on Herries’s theories. 

Though in no way phonologically sensational, the above take-off on a young 
actor’s manner of speaking highlights most of the characteristics that are usually 


4Thus the Monthly Review 49.274 (1773) took Herries to task for his presumption in 
undertaking to teach English, saying: ‘It is, indeed, a bold attempt in a North-Briton, to 
erect, in the capital of the kingdom, the standard of the true pronunciation of the English 
language.’ It was probably Herries’s own pronunciation of English and his manner of 
teaching rather than his book with its few elementary rules of pronunciation that enraged 
the public (see fn. 5). In the 18th century many Scotchmen appear to have established 
themselves in London as teachers of correct pronunciation, obviously with the intent of 
cashing in on the anxious striving for correctness displayed by the wealthy new middle class. 
Very probably Herries was a man to whom Smollett’s characterization of the Scotch teacher 
in Roderick Random (beginning of Ch. 14) might well have applied: ‘What he chiefly 
professed, was the pronunciation of the English tongue, after a method more speedy and 
uncommon than any practised heretofore : and indeed, if his scholars spoke like their master, 
the latter part of this undertaking was certainly performed to a tittle; for, although I 
could easily understand every word of what I had heard hitherto since I entered England, 
three parts in four of his dialect were as unintelligible to me, as if he had spoken in Arabic 
or Irish.’ 

5 These are his words (114 fn.): “This Reverend gentleman, who was never singular for 
his diffidence, had the temerity about twelve years since to go to Oxford to teach the gentle- 
men of that seminary the true mode of pronouncing the English language, though Mr. Herris 
was notorious for speaking with a grating, broad Caledonian accent; but the reception he 
met with, will not I believe operate as a stimulus to encourage any more attempts of the 
same kind, from imprudent men thus circumstanced.’ 
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stressed in contemporaneous accounts of vulgar London speech. 18th-century 
orthoepists like Baker (1724) and Elphinston (1765) inveigh against them, and 
some playwrights of the period hold them up to ridicule by making their comic 
characters speak Cockney. Chief among these objectionable vulgarisms are 
the dropping of h, which curiously enough is not instanced at all in the above 
harangue, and the substitution of w for initial v and v for initial w, of which we 
have here no less than 25 and 18 examples respectively. In Walker’s opinion 
this interchange of v and w ‘among the inhabitants of London, and those not 
always of the lower order’ was ‘ a blemish of the first magnitude.” Once a 
conspicuous feature of vulgar London pronunciation, it seems to have become 
almost extinct in the present century, though Matthews (op.cit. 181) reports its 
occasional use by modern comedians and by some old Cockneys. From the 
fact that it is still current in the dialects of Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Kent, and 
Sussex,’ we may safely conclude that the substitution was formerly indigenous 
to the whole of the southeastern area, including London proper. Its almost 
total disappearance from modern Cockney must be due to the spread of educa- 
tion. 

The loss of J in walnut, pronounced vawnut, is noteworthy but historically no 
more remarkable than its corresponding omission in talk, walk, in which the aw 
spelling above can hardly be anything else than an indication of the young actor’s 
lack of education. Walnut is still pronounced without the / in the Suffolk 
dialect,? and Matthews records the spelling warnut from 1689, an excellent 
inverted spelling revealing at the same time the non-pronunciation of precon- 
sonantal r..° Of this there are two instances here, arnswer and vawning, which 


6 Much interesting but unsifted material concerning the nature of early Cockney has 
been collected by William Matthews and published in his article The vulgar speech of Lon- 
don in the X V-XWII centuries, Notes and Queries 1937 (Jan.—April), and in his book Cock- 
ney past and present (London, 1938). It is unfortunate that in his lively and enjoyable 
account of Cockney, Matthews does not discriminate between phonetic doublets and 
genuine forms. Thus out of the approximately fifty examples of é for ME 4 listed in the 
former study, less than ten percent are conclusive, whereas the rest are all to be derived 
from OE and ME doublets with é. In his book we are told, e.g., that ought is an instance 
of the unvoicing of final d in owed (22), when it is actually the normal development of OE 
Ghte; that mo (< OE m4) is a phonetic spelling of more; and that chynes (in Machyn) for 
‘chains’ reflects the modern Cockney diphthong [ar], whereas it only continues the ME 
variant with 2 which survives as [tfi:n] in English dialects (see NED and my study The 
phonology of the Suffolk dialect §325). 

7 John Walker, A critical pronouncing dictionary xii f. (London, 1791). 

8 Wright, EDGr. §281; Kékeritz, op.cit. §353, §370; Edward Gepp, An Essex dialect dic- 
tionary 153 (London, 1923); Jordan, Handbuch der mittelenglischen Grammatik §300. 

® Op.cit. 211. Similar pronunciations without J have been recorded from various parts 
of New England for the Linguistic Atlas, principally in Connecticut (East Lyme, New Lon- 
don, Norwich, Middletown, Hartford, Somers, Weston, Danbury, Sharon, Cornwall, Win- 
chester), but also in Massachusetts (Oxford-Charlton, Deerfield, Granville) and Rhode 
Island (Block Island, Narragansett, East Greenwich), whereas no forms without / occur 
in Vermont, New Hampshire, and Maine; see Linguistic atlas of New England, map 277. 
The vowel of the first syllable is usually [9] or [p], occasionally [a]. In addition there are 
cases of partial loss of 1, which has resulted in such diphthongs as [our] (Ferrisburg, Vt.) 
and [al (York, Me.). 

10 Op.cit. 182. I fail to see, however, that this spelling should be interpreted as indi- 
cating the pronunciation [a:] of far (20); why not [9:] as in war? 
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fully corroborate Walker’s statement that r was sometimes ‘entirely sunk’ in 
London, so that bard, card, regard were pronounced baad, caad, regaad." 

The metathesis of s in ask to ax, which dates back to OE times and appears 
originally to have been a feature of the Saxon and Kentish dialects,” has since 
then spread all over England." Frequently used by Chaucer, and in the 17th 
century still considered an acceptable pronunciation," it has now, like many 
other time-honored forms, degenerated into a vulgarism or rusticism. In un- 
stressed syllables after a consonant, w was regularly dropped in early modern 
English, as in summat above, with traces of the loss evidenced as far back as the 
13th century. Walker repudiates this omission of w as vulgar, and today it is 
typical only of dialectal and vulgar speech.'* Scrouge and squeege, for which 
see NED, are recorded in Grose as Middlesex words, but they occur elsewhere, 
too, e.g. in the modern Suffolk dialect." Dr. Johnson called scrouge a corrup- 
tion in the London jargon of scruze (NED). The reason for [d3] here is not ap- 
parent; it may parallel the change of s into [f], of which Wyld gives some exam- 
ples from early letters.'* Mrs. Gamp in Martin Chuzzlewit used to substitute 
sh for s and dg for z. The assimilation of v in give me to m, thus gimme, is of 
long standing,” and so is the insertion of b in chimney.” 

In the pronunciation of the vowels we note the survival of such old doublets 
as sich for ‘such’, a form common in the dialects," and ingons for ‘onions’. 
The latter, which reflects an early variant with ME 7,” was widely used in early 
modern English but is now mainly dialectal; Baker (1724) records the form 
inin, and the modern Suffolk dialect has [1pen, injon]. The o in vonted, vos is 
merely a picturesque spelling of a sound that Edwin undoubtedly used himself, 


and so are a in apinion and e¢ in vitsen to indicate the unstressed vowel [a]. But 


11 Walker §149. For earlier evidence of this loss of r see my study Mather Flint on early 
eighteenth-century English pronunciation 152-8 (Uppsala, 1944). 

12 Bilbring, Altenglisches Elementarbuch §520; Jordan §§181 f. 

18 Wright, EDGr., Index. 

14 Jespersen, A modern English grammar 1.§2.324. 

16 Jordan §162; Wyld, History of modern colloquial English 296 f. 

16 Walker §475; Jespersen 1.§7.32. 

17 Frsncis Grose, A provincial glossary with a collection of local proverbs and popular 
superstitions (London, 1811); Kékeritz, Suffolk dialect §196, §360, and Glossary. Gepp 97 
records scrouge from Essex. 

18 Op.cit. 291 f. But Wyld is mistaken when he includes retoshe, retoysshyng in this 
group, for sh here goes back to a ME variant with sh, developed like sh in finish (cf. Jor- 
dan 260). 

19 Jordan §216; Wyld 304; Jespersen 1.§2.532. 

20 See Wyld 309; Kokeritz, Suffolk dialect §343. 

21 Jordan §162; Kékeritz, Suffolk dialect §306. 

22 See Zachrisson, The English pronunciation at Shakespeare’s time as taught by William 
Bullokar 101 (Uppsala, 1927). 

83 Op.cit. §306. Similar forms survive in New England. The Linguistic atlas of New 
England, map 257, records [{1nd3:n] as an ‘uneducated’ pronunciation used by a family in 
Seabrook, N. H., [1njonz] as the ‘older’ pronunciation in Shapleigh, Maine, and the same 
form from Newbury, Mass. Equally interesting are the instances of the initial diphthong 
[ar] (and variants) heard in Guilford-Madison, Conn. ; Boston, Mass.; Calais, Vt.; Hanover, 
N.H.; and Biddeford and Yarmouth, Maine. The ancestor of this pronunciation may be 
Baker’s inin quoted in the text. In addition there are forms with initial [0] and [0], with 
{ny}, and even with palatalized [n]. 
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cowcumber is the legitimate form descended from late ME ciicum(b)er, itself an 
adoption of an OF variant coucombre by the side of cocombre (NED), whereas 
the modern pronunciation is due to the Latin respelling of the word. It is 
interesting to find cowcumber classified here as a vulgarism, considering the 
fact that Walker in the very same year (1791) recognized it as the only correct 
pronunciation; in 1836, however, Smart said that ‘no well-taught person, except 
of the old school, now says cow-cumber ... although any other pronunciation 
... would have been pedantic some thirty years ago’ (quoted from NED).™ If, 
as I believe, kindle is the actor’s pronunciation of kennel (‘gutter’), it shows the 
regular raising of e to 7, with d developed between n andl. Ratches for wretches 
represents an OE doublet wrecca, ME wratche, once commonly used; thus 
Shakespeare rimes wretch : scratch (Venus and Adonis 703).% The syncopated 
form [venzn] for venison, which is recorded in the NED from the 15th century on, 
is still the standard English pronunciation; in the United States the fuller form 
[venezn] is used. Walker gives both pronunciations, Sheridan (1780) only the 
latter. Sheridan’s preference may have prompted Edwin to characterize the 
pronunciation wenson as vulgar (I disregard for the moment the initial w). 
Grammatically and syntactically the story reveals some well-known features of 
vulgar or sloppily colloquial speech. There are the inevitable double negatives (I 
don’t vant no more conwersation), the double or rather treble comparatives (more bet- 
terer or nore fitterer), the redundant use of for in for to go, etc., and the emphatic 
addition of here and there to this and that respectively—all these of very respect- 
able age and once quite proper. In the Midland, southern, and southwestern 


dialects nouns ending in -s¢ still form their plural in -es ({1z] or [az]), frequently 
with a double plural ending added as well, as in breakfastes, toastesses, postesses. 
The actor’s brick bracks is probably a contamination (malapropism) of brickbats 
(used as missiles) and bric-a-brac; if so, the first entry of the latter word in the 
NED is antedated by about fifty years. 


*% The Dictionary of American English records cowcumber from 1685 on. In 1838 James 
Fenimore Cooper said that cucumber was ‘often pronounced as spelt, though it were better 
and more in conformity with polite usage to say ... cowcumber (not cowcumber)’. See 
Mencken, The American language, Supplement I 119. 

% Viétor, A Shakespeare phonology §30 (Marburg, 1906), is in error when he takes this 
rime as evidence that a was [xz] in Shakespeare’s pronunciation. 

% Wright, EDGr. §378; Jespersen 1.§6.17. 
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Die Indogermanen- und Germanenfrage: Neue Wege zu ihrer Lésung. Ed. 
by WitHEetm Koppsrs. (Institut fiir Vélkerkunde an der Universitat 
Wien: Wiener Beitrage zur Kulturgeschichte und Linguistik, Jahrgang 4.) 
Pp. 787. Salzburg—Leipzig: Verlag Anton Pustet, 1936 [copyright 1937]. 


To review in detail a volume more than a decade after its appearance is to 
undertake either a work of supererogation or a post-mortem inquest. Almost 
as many reviews were printed before the outbreak of war as years have elapsed,! 
all of them easy to come by, so that the contents of the book cannot but be 
familiar. Its subtitle ‘Neue Wege zu ihrer Lésung’ (sc. of the Indo-European 
‘problem’) begs both questions so far as most of the nine monographs that make 
it up go. Novelty is not obvious, except in Slawik’s ‘Kultische Geheimbiinde 
der Japaner und Germanen’ (675-764), and there one must rest content with 
the comparative aspect, interesting similarities perhaps, but hardly more than 
mere coincidence. To insist on more is to invite error. Even if a remote cul- 
tural link between northern Europe and the far East be proven, it does not imply 
human migration, still less point to a center of diffusion of related tribal dialects. 
Striking as the likenesses between the Yang-shao culture (Honan, Shansi, Shensi, 
Kensu) and the neolithic ‘band-keramisch’ culture of Europe are, they prove 
nothing about linguistic relationships. 

But the entire volume represents a reaction against the Nordic hypothesis so 
much beloved in Germany, and Childe’s deflation of its chronology (516-30) 
is timely, if not otherwise conclusive. Nehring’s learned treatise (1-230), the 
publication of which must have made him persona non grata in Nazi Germany, 
reviews once more all the problems presented by the prehistoric distribution of 
fauna and flora and of their names, the cultural complexes (metallurgical, agri- 
cultural, religious, social, and the rest) implicit, or supposed to be implicit, in the 
linguistic evidence, and propounds anew an Asiatic origin of the Indo-European 
‘Herrenschicht’. The papers written by Brandenstein (231-77), Bleichsteiner 
(4138-95), Amschler (497-516), and Koppers himself (279-411) probe further 
into some aspects of the same problems, Brandenstein into ‘die Lebensformen 
der Indogermanen’, using almost exclusively unconvincing etymological argu- 
ment; the other three into the domestication of the horse, and into the role of the 
horse in ritual, especially in the worship of the dead. The importance of the 
horse is in fact paramount. 

In the diffusion of tribal dialects, which is most likely what we mean when we 
talk about Indo-European, not a single homogeneous language, mobility is of 
the essence. Nomadism, seafaring, migration—these were the great forces 
before the advent of the steel and gasoline age. The expansion of English, or of 
Romance beyond European frontiers, are historical examples; so is the spread 


1 BSL 38.3.30-4 (1937); IF 56.188-43 (1938); Rev. Germ. 29.168-71 (1938); OLZ 43.11-8 


(1940); G-RM 25.236 (1937); Anthropos 32.674-7 (1937); GGA 200.162-9 (1938); Rev. An- 
throp. 47.249 (1937) ; JPEK 36-7.147; Prah.Z 1936.292-6; MWAG 67.355-60 (1937). 
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of Arabic, and as much may be inferred for Hamitic or Austronesian. Presum- 
ably the case of Indo-European is not different. But seafaring is out of the 
question, and unlike the swift of foot pre-Columban Amerindian, the ‘Indo- 
European’ (if I may be forgiven this non-linguistic use, for the nonce, of a lin- 
linguistic term) pip know the horse, as all will agree. Riding on horseback, or, 
after the invention of the wheel, in wagons, man himself became, as it were, the 
chief export from some area which we must be content not to know until such 
time as much more additional AND OLDER evidence is discovered—if ever. 

Pittioni’s article (531-47), which stresses cultural links that point in the same 
direction as comparisons of Indo-European with Ugro-Finnish, and even further 
east, fails for this reason. What we need is anterior linguistic records, not pots 
and pans; and what we know about the history of writing, if it does not preclude 
hope altogether, hardly encourages the expectation of older written evidence 
from neolithic Europe north of the Alps and Caucasus. As I wrote in a recent 
review of Ernst Meyer’s Die Indogermanenfrage (Ziirich, 1948) 2 ‘No amount of 
further study of details (on any theory ...) will solve the Indo-European problem. 
Mere re-classification and re-arrangement of the known facts is rather like re- 
arranging the contents of a postage-stamp collection, possibly illuminating (or 
not), but hardly decisive. Only the discovery of more and older evidence than 
we now have is likely to be that,’ and there the matter is likely to rest. 

Closs writes on the religion of the Semnones (549-73). His thesis greatly 
exceeds the boundaries of his title, and ranges over early Germanic religious 
beliefs and practices as a whole while attempting to correlate them with ethno- 
logical and paleoethnological data. 

The entire volume, in short, is concerned chiefly with pre-history, and has, 
beside all the imperfections of that thorny discipline, all its fascination. It is 
worthy to be set beside the best work in the field. But non liquet is the final 
verdict in this area of study, and ‘long ’tis like to be.’ 

JosHuA WHatTMouGH, Harvard University 


2 German Books 1.5.294-5 (Chicago, 1948). 


Introduzione alla linguistica indeuropea. By ViTrore Pisani. Revised 
edition, pp. viii + 100. Torino: Rosenberg & Sellier, 1948. 


The indefatigable Vittore Pisani here presents his ‘definitive’ revised edition 
of the Introduzione, which was first issued at Rome in 1939,! and then in a cor- 
rected reprint at Arona in 1944. He presents in very brief form the essentials 
of linguistics in its application to the Indo-European languages, in three chap- 
ters: I. Definition of lingua, the spread of languages, the determination of lan- 
guages and dialects, the classification of languages by types and by genealogy, 
the linguistic groups, the IE group and its divisions (1-22); II. History and 
problems of IE linguistics—the period of comparisons, that of reconstructions, 
that of the Neogrammarians with phonetic law, the effect of the study of dialects 
on phonetic law, linguistic paleontology (23-41); III. Principal characteristics 


1 Cf. the review by Gordon M. Messing, Lg. 23.160-2 (1947). 
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of [E—phonetics, accents, sounds, vowel ablaut, historical phonology and mor- 
phology (42-91). A bibliography (92-100) closes the volume. 

Obviously, in such a brief volume, there must be great compression, and care- 
ful selection of the phenomena presented, and in this I consider that Pisani has 
done well. He has also indicated in his Preface (page v) that for a deeper and 
wider knowledge of IE comparative grammar the student should take recourse 
to his Glottologia indeuropea; for descriptions of the single languages, to his 
Crestomazia indeuropea; for a detailed history of IE linguistic science, to his 
Le lingue indeuropee. He does not however seem to emphasize that for any 
study of a comparative nature the student must first procure a thorough knowl- 
edge of several of the items that are to be compared; thus the present Intro- 
duzione will be almost impenetrable, if I may use the word, to a student who does 
not have Latin and Greek, and preferably also either Sanskrit or Gothic or both, 
while Lithuanian and Church Slavonic will also facilitate his assimilation of it. 
My preference, therefore, is not to begin with an introduction like this, but to 
reserve it until later, when it can serve an invaluable synthesizing agent for 
what the student has previously learned about individual languages. Possibly 
Pisani would not disagree too seriously with this view of mine, and I should be 
willing to concede that it might be well for a student to use a brief introductory 
handbook at a very early stage in his linguistic studies, if he would only read it 
again after he has learned more about more languages. 

In making reference to specific statements in the book, I shall use either page 
(unmarked) or paragraph number (§) with or without line, as may be more 
clear in the specific instance: the whole volume is divided into sections marked 
by §, which is very convenient, except that the sections are sometimes very long, 
§28 running to nearly 8 pages. In §1 the term ‘sogloss is correctly defined (2, 
note at bottom), as ‘a linguistic fact common to a number of linguistic acts’; un- 
fortunately, the term is commonly employed also to denote a line marking off one 
isoglossic area from another area of different isoglossic content. This usage, 
quite unlike that of isobar and isotherm (which connect points of like value), 
might better be called an inéiergloss or an interglossic line; it is not mentioned by 
Pisani. 

15.4-5: The Old Persian inscriptions do not go back as far as the 7th century 
B.c., but only to the middle of the 6th; cf. JAOS 66.206-12. 29-32: He does 
not give proper credit to the Neogrammarians, even though he does admit 
(31.26-9) that their work led to more exact study of the separate languages. 
32-4: He seems to me to give rather too much credit to the Wellentheorie. On 
the other hand, I agree that the regularity of phonetic law must not be pushed 
too far, and am therefore essentially in agreement with his footnote on page 38. 
§16, on relation of script and pronunciation in the languages from which exam- 
ples are drawn, is too brief for exactness; but §17, on accent, is very good, except 
that prosody is dismissed with one sentence and as if there were but one kind of 
verse prosody. 

35.18-22: Pisani regards Proto-IE as an aggregation of somewhat differ- 
ing dialects; and yet he speaks of its antica unitd (49, last line), of the pertodo 
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unitario (51.7, 55.15), of its epoca unitaria (53.25), of the fase unitaria of the 
various IE dialects (68.3). Here he must be using the terms as Bloch would 
define them, cf. Lg. 24.194 n.; but it seems likely to confuse the beginner. 56-9, 
§23: The explanation of the vocalic liquids and nasals is very good. But the 
variant qualitative lengthening of Skt. & by compensation, to @ @ 6 (65.15), 
would seem to call for a brief explanatory remark; so also the length of the a 
in Greek @accov from *#axyov (65.30). 67.5-14: It would seem better to give 
the three phenomena of Grimm’s Law in the order of the changes of (1) tenues, 
(2) mediae, (3) mediae aspiratae; if the mediae aspiratae are listed before the 
mediae, one wonders why they did not join the mediae before the mediae became 
the new tenues. 

In the morphology (68-91), there are numerous points for which I prefer other 
explanations. I list a few only: 77.3 Lat. gen. -7 of 6 stems, from osjo: this seems 
to me well-nigh impossible. 77.28: Acc. pl. ending -ns after vowel (but after 
G, -s): this should be ‘but becoming -s after long vowels’. 79.25 Lat. eg: found 
only in Old Latin, and very rare even there; the normal form is egd. 84.5-6: 
The relation of Skt. -ni- in kri-ni-mds to IE -na- is not explained; by regular 
development we expect -nt- (63.8). 85.11: Subjunctive @ in Latin forés and 
(fut.) legés need not be from a preterite stem (85.11-2), but may be identical 
with the subj. é of thematic presents (85.4-5). 

All in all, despite these points, Pisani has crowded into this little book a tre- 
mendous amount of well selected information, to introduce Italian students, and 
others who can read Italian, to the fundamentals of Indo-European linguistics. 

Roianp G. Kent, University of Pennsylvania 


Grammatica latina storica e comparativa. By VirrorE Pisani. Pp. xx + 
307. Torino: Rosenberg & Sellier, 1948. 


This is the first to appear of a series of five volumes by Professor Pisani, under 
the general title Manuale storico della lingua latina, the present volume being 
numbered II, and the others to appear in this order: III. Old Latin and Vulgar 
Latin texts with linguistic commentary; IV. The languages of Ancient Italy 
other than Latin; I. Historical-methodological introduction, and the history of 
Latin; V. Indexes, planned to form an etymological handbook. The dates of 
publication of these volumes cannot be forecast, in view of the present political 
and econumic situation; but everyone familiar with Pisani’s indefatigable energy 
can feel sure that any delay will not be his fault. 

The present volume handles approximately the topics treated in M. Leumann’s 
revision of the Stolz-Schmalz Lateinische Grammatik, Laut- und Formenlehre 
(Miinchen, 1926); in E. Kieckers’s Historische lateinische Grammatik (2 vols., 
Miinchen, 1930-1); in M. Niedermann’s Phonétique historique du latin (2d ed., 
Paris, 1931) and A. Ernout’s Morphologie historique du latin (2d ed., Paris, 
1926); and in my own Sounds of Latin (3d ed., 1945) and Forms of Latin 
(1946), published by the Linguistic Society. However, only Leumann shares 
with Pisani a discussion of the formation of nominal stems, which all the others 
omit. 

Pisani’s volume, after a list of abbreviations and a brief bibliography, is divided 
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into two parts, Fonetica (i.e. Phonology) and Morfologia: I. preliminaries (pages 
1-4), sounds and accent of classical Latin (4-12), development of the sounds into 
Latin (12-68), developments at the word ends (68-74), sandhi (74-5), the syl- 
lable (75-7), various phenomena (77-9), table of correspondences of the sounds 
in various IE languages (79-83); II. preliminaries (85-8), formation of nominal 
stems (88-145), nominal declension (145-90), pronouns (190-203), numerals 
(203-9), nominal composition (209-22), adverbs from nouns and pronouns 
(222-8), verbal bases and stems (228-42), verbal composition (242-5), general 
make-up of the Latin verb (245-7), personal endings (247-56), the present stems 
of the four conjugations (256-67), the perfect stems (267-81), other tense forma- 
tions (281-8), the systems of the present and the perfect (288-91), the irregular 
verbs (291-6), the conjugations in Vulgar Latin (299-302), the indeclinables 
(302-7). 

One’s estimate of such a work depends upon the purpose for which it is de- 
signed. If intended as an introduction for beginners, then it should be couched 
in the simplest possible terms, with examples drawn from commonly known words 
and not too overwhelming in number, and the bibliography relegated to the 
inconspicuousness of notes; so also the unusual and rare words and forms should 
be attested by exact references to where they are to be found, but these references 
also should be unobtrusive. Interpretation should be limited to generally 
accepted views; but where there is fair ground for difference of opinion, the 
rejected view should be included in an easily found but unobtrusive place. 
(This is what I have attempted in my two books; whether my plan is justified, 
and how well I have succeeded, is for others to say.) For the advanced scholar, 
the handbook should carry the richest possible bibliography, full discussion of 
discordant views, exact references for rare forms and words. Now Kieckers’s 
treatment has no modern bibliography except a general list at the beginning; the 
Latin words and forms are located inescapably in the text itself. Niedermann 
and Ernout agree with Kieckers except in lacking even the general bibliography. 
Leumann’s treatment is rich in bibliography of both kinds, both in the main 
text and in the subsidiary small type at the ends of the sections. Pisani has a 
brief general bibliography at the beginning, but after that is free from exact 
references to modern works; he normally cites the source of a rare word or form 
by the mere name of the author, though he sometimes gives exact references to 
the Latin grammarians, rarely to the authors, and not infrequently to the CIL. 
I have had to do a lot of searching to verify the rare words cited by Pisani, and 
must judge the volume ineffective to the inquiring mind as well as unconvincing 
to the beginner who wishes to find his words and forms. 

Another problem: should the author take advantage of the opportunity to 
present new views which are individual to him, or to adopt old views now dis- 
carded by the general consensus of scholars in the field? Pisani is known for 
the originality of his views, and as I worked through his book—with great 
interest and profit, I confess—I found a number of etymologies which are defi- 
nitely rejected or are unknown (probably because they first appeared in Pisani’s 
recent articles) to Hofmann’s revision of Walde’s LEW, to Walde’s LEW?, 
and to Ernout-Meillet’s DELL, and which also did not appeal to me; I list a 
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selection of them, with the sections where they are found: §20 oboedid; §23 and 
§548 heus; §97 and §51l1.a ne-gligé (sic); §100 habed; §106 infumus; §115 (and 
p. 185.n) imus; §116 volgus; §153 amicus amdre; §162 auriga; §166.I impinis; 
§166.II venter; §169 cicdnia spurius; §170 sérius; §175 promontérium; §189 
Avernus; §192 intestinum; §196 praecé; §225 seges miles paries (sic); §245 cléméns; 
§250 uxor; §256 memor sevérus; §409 siidus; §419 antegerid; §420 and §581 hodié; 
§436 mdndre; §444 luctdri; §446 paenitet; §451 -turtre in canturire; §454 igndscd; 
§492 discd; §501 scid; §581 haud didum niper; §582 usque. I respectfully submit 
that such etymologies, when they commend themselves to the author of a hand- 
book like this, should be presented rather in an etymological dictionary where 
contrary opinions also may be listed. Then the student does not have con- 
troversial views handed out to him as established facts. In fairness I admit 
that in some of these instances Pisani does give his view with a ‘perhaps’, but 
such qualification occurs but rarely. 

Throughout the volume Pisani gives us a wealth of examples, which is espe- 
cially notable in the morphology, where no form seems to be passed over; the list 
of examples of verbal stems of the present tense, §434-§453 and §477-§5v2, is 
extremely full. There is also the feature that developments into Vulgar Latin 
and Italian are included, which will be instructive to Italian students; but his 
comments on the later developments of the numerals, §395, and of the conjuga- 
tions, §574-§579, seem to me to suffer from brevity. The value of the volume 
would be increased greatly by an index of the words and forms discussed; it 
contains nearly 50 per cent more words and forms than my Sounds and Forms 
combined,! but even a selective index would be very useful. It is now almost 
impossible to rediscover an item to which one desires to return. To postpone the 
index to volume 5 of the series, as is the plan, seems to me a serious handicap 
to its usefulness. 

- I turn now to specific points, locating them by section, or, if necessary, by 
page; my own comment stands after the colon in each instance. Page 5, §61 
Skt. e and o are given as monophthongs: these are modern pronunciations only, 
for to the Hindu grammarians they were still diphthongs. Page 9: Lat. rh in 
words borrowed from Greek seems not to be mentioned anywhere. §4 end: 
The sicilicus is omitted over the s, which spoils the point of the remark. §5, 
§21 Lucilius on ez and 7: for a better interpretation, see my article AJP 32.272-93. 
§9 armd-que: this accentuation, on a short vowel before a monosyllabic enclitic, 
is very dubious. §11 princeps: it is very doubtful that this vowel was shortened 
until post-classical times. §14, §41 Herculés: the quality of the anaptyctic u 
(before palatal e of next syllable) is not explained. §18 -ri- becoming -er- in 
ter testis: see rather my Sounds §95.n1. §19 On final -az = dt and then becoming 
ae: see Sounds §121, Lg. 1.103-6. §20, §35 coept from co-ipi after coepiéd from 
co-i76 and coeptus: no, for co-épi is found in Plt. and Lucr., coepid was virtually 
not used and would not have resulted from *co-apié, and -oe- can be motivated 
in coeptus only by analogy. §21 ADIESENT = adiissent: no, it is an avoidance 


1 References to my own books are given for the simple reason that I can in no other way 
so briefly indicate the views which I hold, as against those expressed by Pisani. 
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of -it- for two syllables, here -%i-, cf. Forms §394, TAPA 43.50. §23 Old Lat. 
ou evidences origin from a diphthong: no, it is only a copy of Greek orthography 
to indicate %. §27 Jipiter Juppiter and others of the type, also in §75: there is 
no mention that the syllable concerned in the change must bear the Latin accent, 
ef. Sounds §182.III. §28 The extensive iambic shortening in Old Latin verse: 
this is used only to get the metrical accent upon the syllable bearing the word 
accent, or to make the word metrically usable. 

§33 ntintius niindinae: the evidence is for -d- in classical times, the shortening 
being later (see Ernout—Meillet s.vv.). §36 Pisani accepts an accent of intensity 
on the initial syllable in prehistoric Latin: good. §37 Syncope takes place sporadi- 
cally: yes, but no explanation is given for its sporadic nature; cf. Sounds §122.I. 
§41 The phenomenon of anaptyxis in Latin words is probably of Oscan origin: 
very dubious, since the quality of the anaptyctic vowels in Latin is based on an 
entirely different principle from that of those in Oscan. §43 Short vowels after 
2 weakened to 7 in some situations and then were dissimilated to e: rather they 
stopped at e and never became 2, cf. Sounds §125.1.B and §191.III.D. §44 ‘In 
closed syllable (before two or more consonants)’: properly a closed syllable is 
one that ends in a consonant; so in §42 an ‘open syllable’ should be defined as 
one that ends in a vowel. §49, §66 Dissimilation of liquids: it is the prior liquid 
which is changed by regular phonetics, the posterior only by some special in- 
fluence, cf. Sounds §176.II. §57 Summary of Proto-Latin sonantism: mislead- 
ing, because it fails to show that the monophthongs and aw normally remain 
unchanged in initial syllables, in standard Latin, while changes are listed, so that 
one would infer that e o 6 au never remained unchanged. §72 Ital. mogliera 
from MULIEREM: not Italian, but Old Italian. §72c Lat. oe in Vulgar Lat. be- 
came open e: not phonetically but by analogy; French developments clearly show 
close e. §73 On vowels in borrowed Greek words: too condensed either for clear- 
ness or for accuracy. §84 On development of -rss- to -rs- or -ss-: -rs- only by 
analogy, see Sounds §175.III. §85, §88 Dental + ¢ became ss, and ss + r 
became sir: rather dental + ¢ became tst, which lost the second ¢ normally but 
the prior ¢ before r, see Sounds §144. §89, §24 quintus: note that the name was 
normally Quinctius in classical Latin, showing the persistence on -nct- in the 
ordinal also, though the usual writing for the cardinal was V. §91 s was lost 
with lengthening before a voiced stop, as in digerd, and before r as in dirumpé: 
both these are later analogical extensions, cf. mergé from *mezgé and muliebris 
from *-es-ris, showing the original developments, Sounds §166.IV and §163.III. 
§112 bdés with Oscan-Umb. b-, favored by dissimilation in gen. *vovis etc.: note 
continued existence of Lat. voved valvae vivus etc., rendering dissimilation unlikely, 
but distinction from pronoun vés may easily have been a factor. §115, §117: 
Some remark about the ‘thorn-sounds’ might have been introduced, to explain 
the Greek dentals where the other languages have sibilants. 

§121 Final stops were voiced in Latin unless protected by an original vowel, 
so ab sub: faulty examples, since Greek and Sanskrit show that these ended in a 
vowel. §126 Original -nt became -ns: cf. my article IF 53.41-4. §127 Final -s 
sometimes became -r: the limitations should be given, cf. Sounds §166.II. §130 
Final -dé remained unchanged, and final -z% was lengthened: I cannot accept either 
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formulation, cf. Sounds §126.n6, Forms §286. §134 In certain conditions -d- 
weakened to -é-: I can’t agree. §135 habét and the like in verse, by analogy to 
other forms: see now my article in Mélanges Marouzeau 303-8. §138 On long 
diphthongs: too brief for clearness and correctness, see Sounds §§120-1. §142 
Aphaeresis of the initial of es est: see Sounds §199.IX. 

Morphology: §166.II IE adjectives in -u- were prolonged by -7- in Latin: 
there is no mention that this -7- is the IE fem. -2. §207 columna: properly -d. 
§218 septemtridn-dlis: properly septentrién-. §249 Gerund ferendi = Skt. bhdra- 
dhyat: to me phonetically impossible, the more so as Osc.-Umb. -nn- forbids -ndh-. 
§253 venénom: for -num. §254 Nsm. Lar: not old, but an analogical new forma- 
tion Lar (Lér in §339!), with long vowel like other monosyllables. §265 “The 
uselessness of a neuter’ helped to eliminate the neuter from Vulgar Latin: but 
cf. the utility of the neuter in English! His remark will appeal however to 
Romance-speaking persons. §272 derbiosus: discarded by Hofmann and by 
Ernout—Meillet after Niedermann, IF 15.118, as a corruption of sernidsus. 

§302 The dual: octd and viginti, though indeclinable, should be added. §304 
Old -én in flémen pecten: I doubt this shortening before final -n. §307 Dat. -dz 
became -ae, -67 became -6: the difference in the development should be explained 
(Forms §218, §230). §309 Gen. -7 from -oszo: to me, an impossible development. 
§313 Acc. pl. masc. Skt. dgvdn: some remark on the vowel Jength is needed. 
§314 Nt. pl. -é spread from consonantal stems with -d¢ from IE -a, to 6-stems: 
I can’t agree, in view of triginid etc., and the endings in Osc.-Umb. §315 
DEVAS CORNISCAS is dat. pl. with Osc. -df(0)s: the most probable explanation if 
we must take the phrase as dat. pl. and not as gen. sg. (Forms §224.n1), but no 
dat.-abl. in -bhos is found in the Osc.-Umb. d- and 6-stems. §315 Osc. kersnats: 
for kerssnats. §318 Nom. sg. d-stems: see Forms §214. §320 The generalized 
gratis: always grd-ti-is in Plautus. §325 nén from *n6(t)nom from *ne oinom: 
intermediate stage not clear; cf. Forms §238,Sounds 112.VI. §327 dié quinté: 
properly dié quinté (cf. Forms §232), with -é by iambic shortening for metrical 
reasons. §330 Loc. sg. 7-stems, in -éu: only in imitation of ti-stems. §336 Acc. 
pl. %-stems in -7s: more often found than Pisani’s remarks indicate. §339 Gen. 
Maspiteris: mentioned just once by Priscian, as found in old writers. §341 
Nom. sanguis: yes, but Vergil has also three occurrences of sanguts antevocalic. 
§342 aes from *ajes: the nom. must be *ajos, gen. ajeses, etc. To get Lat. aes, 
aeris, Old Lat. abl. arrmp, there must have been syncope of the second vowel 
before the potential loss of the 7, since the contraction of a + e would not give 
the OLt. a1, but d (less probably @). The derivative adj. *azes-nos, having -e- 
in a closed syllable, kept it and lost the -7-, and we have aénus, without contrac- 
tion because the Latin accent rested on the second of the two vowels in hiatus, 
and that second vowel was long (Sounds §190.III.B). §342.n os ossis, with -ss- 
from -sth-, and fas from *fdtis with syncope: neither etymology appeals to me, 
since I do not know any other -ss- from -sth-, and fas can be a mere root with 
suffixal -s-, like mds. §345 The -es-stem ftdus in Ennius, meaning foedus: at- 
tested only Varro LL 5.86, and probably to be pronounced fidus, Ennius wishing 
to pun foedus ‘treaty’ with fidus ‘faithful’. 
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§349 Izidn Ixidnis: the passages which I can locate show Ixtén Ixiénis. §349 
Dido: I find only Didd. §350 Adjectives compounded of manu- ‘hand’ are 
declined like the substantives: I am not sure what this means, but I find only 
nsm. -ws, asm.-uwm, apm. -ds (6 examples in all), and nsf. quadrimana, npm. 
quadrimanés, apm. quadrimanés (once each, these all in late authors). §356 
Diés from an IE word nom. *djéus or *diés, acc. *djém: IE nom. *diés is very 
dubious; all that is needed is acc. *djém, which is certain, cf. Sounds §120.I. 
§369 Dat. quoted eiiet to gen. quoitus etius on analogy of dat. reget to gen. régus: 
this rare gen. form is hardly adequate as a basis for the analogical formation. 
§370 Nom. EIs EIS-DIM alongside nom. 7s, by influence of gen. ezius or of IE *ez 
in Skt. ay-dm: no, they are just miswritings in the inscriptions. §373-§374 iste 
ille ipse: etymologized somewhat differently from my view, Forms §§317-9. 
§389 vigintt, with final long -7 (short vowel in Greek and Sanskrit) perhaps by 
assimilation to the vowel of the first syllable: rather after the long in -gintd 
or in plurals of o-stems. §389 quadrdgintd: the -d- is not explained by the cross- 
reference (in fact, there is no explanation for it), and the prior @ is merely the 
plural neuter ending. §396-§415 On nominal composition in Latin: a good 
treatment. §422 On formation of adverbs in -é and -ter, from adjectives: not 
very satisfactory. §425 Adverbs of place whither, such as e6 qué hic, are prob- 
ably datives: those of type qué are more probably instrumentals, and those of 
type hiic locatives (Forms §347.V, §316.XII). §456 ce-dé ‘give here’: always 
ce-d6 by iambic shortening. §461 The type calé-facié contains as prior part a 
present participle, starting in passive caléns fit (view of Skutsch): this does not 
seem to me phonetically possible. §470 Perf. 2d sg. -istt from -es-tha-i, with 
penultimate vowel assimilated in quality to final: dubious. §470 Perf. 3d pl. 
endings: shows no influence of Bauer’s fundamental studies, Lg. Diss. No. 13. 
§500 That the passage of verbs in -26 to the 3d Conj. is due is iambic shortening 
(Sommer’s view) is improbable: I do not agree, see Forms §369. §519 Potut 
may go back not to present *potére, but to perf. *pote-fui: quite impossible. 
§529-§530 On the formation of the imperfect tense: confusing and leaving no 
definite conclusion in the reader’s mind. §558 Dé ddre lost the IE reduplication 
by analogy of the aorist: rather by syncope in compounds, for there is no evidence 
that the IE strong aorist of this verb came down into Italic. §567 The passive 
infin. PAKARI of the Duenos inscription separates the pass. inf. -r7 from the active 
-re (from -si): the interpretation of PAKARI is not sufficiently certain for such 
important conclusion on the basis of this one word; see Forms §413.I, with note 3. 

I do not mean by these remarks that I disagree in toto with the views expressed 
in Pisani’s volume. In fact, I have a long list of passages that I should restudy 
with care before I should make another revision of my Sounds or of my Forms, 
if I ever have that privilege. But I have tried to set forth the differences between 
the views expressed by Pisani and those which I hold, and any student with his 
book and mine at hand can make a comparison of our theories and come to his 
own conclusions. 

Rouanp G. Kent, University of Pennsylvania 
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Mélanges de philologie, de littérature et d’histoire anciennes offerts 4 J. 
Marouzeau par ses collégues et éléves étrangers. Pp. xvi + 568. Paris: 
Les Belles Lettres, 1948. 


In 1923 the distinguished classicist Jules Marouzeau founded at Paris La 
Société des Etudes Latines and its journal, La Revue des Etudes Latines. In 
1943, despite the hard conditions of the German occupation, the Society pub- 
lished in his honor a volume entitled Mémorial des Etudes Latines, in which the 
37 articles, each by a separate author (or by two in collaboration), represented 
separate divisions of the field of Latin studies in its widest application and gave 
a summary account of the advances made in the twenty years of the Society’s 
activity; at the conclusion there was an alphabetized index of the suggestions 
for research which had been chronicled by Marouzeau in the Revue since its 
foundation, a total of nearly 300 items (pp. 681-6). 

But the Mémorial was by the war limited virtually to the work of scholars 
resident in France, and Marouzeau’s reputation and influence are international. 
Therefore, at the conclusion of the war, a second volume—that here under review 
—was planned, to represent his non-French colleagues and pupils. The Com- 
mittee consisted of Juliette Ernst (business manager; Lausanne), C. J. Fordyce 
(Glasgow), N. I. Herescu (chairman; Lisbon), J. Hubaux (Liége), Roland G. 
Kent (Philadelphia), E. Lofstedt (Lund), Christine Mohrmann (Nijmegen), 
the late E. K. Rand (Cambridge, Mass.), and A. Rostagni (Turin). The volume 
contains 52 articles by scholars from 14 countries (not all of them now resident 
in their native lands), preceded by Fordyce’s dedication in Latin elegiac distichs 
and followed by Miss Ernst’s index of Latin authors and passages cited in the 
text. 

The articles are arranged in the volume according to the alphabetic order of 
the authors’ names; there are two tables of contents at the end of the book, one 
following this alphabetic order, the other grouping the articles by subject matter, 
as follows: 12 on grammar and linguistics; 7 on rhetoric, poetics, metrics, prosody; 
12 on literature and philology; 8 on history and antiquities; 3 on mythology, 
folklore, history of religions; 2 on philosophy, history of ideas; 1 on history of 
law; 2 on history of the sciences; 2 on humanism and history of the studies; 3 
on bibliography and methodology. 

Naturally it is the articles in the first group which will have most interest for 
the readers of this journal; they are as follows: 

B. Axelson (Lund), Die Synonyme adulescens und iuvenis, 7-17: the two words 
are merely stylistic variants, zwvenis largely replacing adulescens just before the 
end of the Republic; the two words do not denote persons of different age-periods. 

G. Bonfante (Princeton), The origin of the Latin name-system, 43-59: the use 
of nomina gentilia was taken from the non-Latinian Italic peoples (Oscans, 
Umbrians, Sabines, etc.), the names being patronymics in an inherited IE forma- 
tion in -iyo-; Etruscan was not a factor, for the Etruscan patronymic suffix 
was -nda. 

G. Cuendet (Nyon), De l’ellipse du sujet dans la proposition infinitive, 
113-7: a study of Jerome’s Vulgate in comparison with the Greek Scriptures 
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confirms Marouzeau’s belief that Greek had not much influence on the syntax 
of Latin. 

G. Devoto (Florence), Introduction & la stylistique, 125-39: clear, but not 
easily summarized. 

L. H. Gray (New York), Le type latin vulgaire Parisius, 207-13: the use of 
this form for all plural cases results from the shortening and weakening of final 
vowels in Vulgar Latin, and extension to the genitive. 

L. Hjelmslev (Copenhagen), Le verbe et la phrase nominale, 253-81: final 
formulation, ‘est verbe une conjonction de proposition.’ He seems to me to 
confuse verb as form and verb as use; his formula would make the Tagalog 
‘ligatures’ to be verbs, though they are indeclinable particles. 

J. B. Hofmann (Munich), Die lateinische Totalitatsausdriicke, 283-90: a 
study, semantic and etymological, of sollo- (also OU), sévo- (only OU), ciinctus, 
aniversus, omnis, totus, integer (also Umb.). 

M. Leumann (Zurich), Griechische Verben auf -itev im Latein, 371-89: in 
two groups, (1) OL in -issdre, mostly mere imitations of Greek words that never 
gained popular currency, and (2) later in imperial times, -izdre (graphic variant 
-ididre), mostly through Christian influence. The old -ss- is explained as de- 
rived through the Greek of Tarentum, where ¢ was dz, whence through ds and 
ts came Latin ss (as in adsum = assum, cf. the pun in Plt. Poen. 279), as Latin 
had no z-sound at that time. 

E. Léfstedt (Lund), Observations on late and medieval Latin syntax, 391- 
400: deals with such mechanical transfers of meaning from Greek as avis ‘hen’ 
because of Spvs meaning ‘hen’; the infinitive depending on facié and benefacié, 
because of Greek aovéw + inf.; tunc tempore (and other adverbs with tempore) 
instead of using gen. temporis; the nom. idem for any form, influenced partly by 
the adverb item. 

L. de Matos (Paris), La place du possessif dans le De Rebus Emmanuelis 
gestis de Jerénimo Osério, 427-36: in this work, published 1571, the position of 
the possessive adjectives is quite in accord with classical usage. 

Christine Mohrmann (Nijmegen), L’adjectif et le genitif adnominal dans le 
latin des chrétiens, 437-43: discusses use of forms of dominicus = domini, 
Rimadnus = Réimae, senilis = senum, etc. 

H. de Sainte-Marie (Rome), L’emploi des mots aerugo, aurugo et rubigo dans 
la Vulgate, 529-35: Jerome used the words which he found in earlier versions, 
but where he was translating direct from the Hebrew (Prov. and Ezek.) he used 
rubigé. 

A number of the articles in the second group (rhetoric, etc.) will also be of 
interest to linguists; I list and summarize certain of them: 

A. Burger (Geneva), Les vers de la duchesse Dhuoda, 85-104: metrical fea- 
tures of a poem written 841-3 a.p. 

J. D. Craig (Sheffield), Spicilegium Donateum, 103-12: discussion of rhetorical 
terms. 

N. I. Herescu (Lisbon), Poétique ancienne et moderne au sujet de l’euphonie, 
221-47: ancient rules for avoidance of cacophony in verse, and to what extent 
they were observed. 
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R. G. Kent (Philadelphia), A problem of Latin prosody, 303-8: explains the 
metrically long final of e.g. iactétur in idctétir odiis (Verg. Aen. 1.668) as due to 
lack of liaison between the words (unlike pri-mii-sd-b6-ris 1.1), the syllable being 
thus closed and therefore long—the consonantal counterpart of vocalic hiatus. 

G. B. Pighi (Bologna), Quomodo Ammianus diphthongos enuntiaverit, 475-81: 
Ammianus, as a Greek in whose speech all diphthongs had become monophthongs, 
pronounced the diphthongs that remained in the Latin of his time, as each two 
syllables; so also he made agua trisyllabic, etc.; evidence in the grammarians 
and in the clausulae of his writings. 

The Mélanges Marouzeau, with its varied and valuable contents, ought to be in 
every library which ministers to advanced Latin studies, as should also the 
Mémorial des Etudes Latines, mentioned at the beginning of this review, in 
which the first 11 articles are devoted to linguistic divisions of the Latin field. 

Rouanp G. Kent, University of Pennsylvania 


Sumerian literary texts from Nippur in the Museum of the Ancient Orient 
at Istanbul. By S. N. Kramer. (The Annual of the American Schools 
of Oriental Research, Vol. 23.) Pp. 47, with 94 plates. New Haven: 
American Schools of Oriental Research, 1944. 


When, after a quiet rest of many years, the famous Babylonian chronicle 
pertaining to the fall of Nineveh was discovered in the early twenties by C. J. 
Gadd in the British Museum, it became more evident than ever before that im- 
portant materials pertaining to the ancient Near East can be ‘excavated’ in 


places other than ancient sites. It was then acutely realized that there was a 
definite need to explore our great western museums for materials which were 
discovered many years ago and which were subsequently buried in some obscure 
corner of a museum. To these two main sources of ancient materials, ancient 
sites and modern museums, we may now add a third one, namely the hidden 
files of those schoiars who, having collected important original materials over a 
number of years, have been jealously guarding their secrets and for one reason or 
another have been unwilling to make them available to other scholars. Al- 
though the third source is mentioned here primarily for the sake of completeness 
(and partially to appeal to the consciences of guilty persons), the reference to 
‘excavations’ in our museums has a definite bearing on the book to be reviewed. 

The great excavations of the University of Pennsylvania which took place at 
the end of the 19th century at the site of Nippur in southern Babylonia yielded 
tens of thousands of cuneiform tablets, representing a cross-section of Babylonian 
history from its early, if not earliest, beginnings to the end. The tablets exca- 
vated at Nippur were subsequently divided between the Museum of the Ancient 
Orient in Istanbul and the University Museum in Philadelphia. Only a small 
portion found its way to what later became known as the Hilprecht Collection 
of Babylonian Antiquities at Jena University. After an initial splurge of some 
forty publications dealing with the original materials excavated at Nippur, the 
activities of the Pennsylvania Museum subsided in the course of years to an 
almost complete standstill. Only in the most recent years has this Museum 
begun to show a renewed interest in excavations and publications of original 
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materials. One of the men responsible for this revitalization is Dr. S. N. Kramer, 
Curator in the Pennsylvania University Museum, who for many years now has 
been devoting himself mainly to the reconstruction of the literary remains of the 
ancient Sumerians. 

The book here reviewed contains the publication of some 167 cuneiform tablets 
in the Istanbul Museum, all derived from the Nippur excavations, and belonging 
to various classes of literary texts, such as epics, myths, hymns, lamentations, 
and ‘wisdom’ compositions. Most of the tablets are in poor condition, and none 
is fully preserved; but they all add, directly or indirectly, to our knowledge of 
ancient Sumerian literature. Sumerian literary compositions, copied and re- 
copied by countless scribes and students, are rarely preserved intact; they have 
to be tediously reconstructed from smaller or larger fragments which have sur- 
vived the test of time and found their way to our museums. For this reconstruc- 
tion every cuneiform fragment, however insignificant in appearance, is important, 
because it may constitute the link between two larger fragments, thus bridging 
the gap in our knowledge of a certain literary composition. To Kramer’s 
credit it must be said that besides collecting and copying ancient Sumerian ma- 
terials he has shown great industry in reconstructing their literary compositions 
and in making them available to the general public. Kramer’s ambitious pro- 
gram in the field of Sumerian literature was announced in his introductory 
monograph Sumerian Mythology, published in 1944 in the Memoirs of the Amer- 
can Philosophical Society, Vol. 21. 

It goes without saying that Kramer’s copies are reliable and in general easy to 
read. Kramer follows in the footsteps of the great Philadelphia school of cunei- 
form copyists (Hilprecht, Clay, Poebel), who insisted upon the utmost objectiv- 
ity in their attempts to reproduce the originals in a most faithful form. The 
London and later European tradition (King, Thureau-Dangin) represents the 
point of view that since all copying is subjective interpretation, the duty of the 
copyisi, when he is a master in his field, is to help the reader as much as possible 
by reproducing the inscription in an enlarged form and by neglecting to reproduce 
the natural flaws in the tablets and other frequently superfluous details which 
would cause the reader undue eyestrain. There is much that can be said for 
and against each of the two methods of copying cuneiform tablets. 

Kramer’s book has two characteristics for which the author cannot be held 
responsible and which are liable to criticism. One is that the title, preface, 
and introduction are printed in both English and Turkish. In publications of 
Oriental antiquities in Turkish museums it has been customary to print the text 
in Turkish and a European language if the publication was issued in Turkey; 
the book under review is, I believe, the first one printed outside of Turkey in 
which this rule or custom has been imposed. It sets a bad precedent with 
weighty consequences at least from the financial point of view. The other 
criticism pertains to the custom of the American Schools of Oriental Research 
of devoting some eight to ten pages to the organization and membership of the 
Schools and placing them before the main title of the publication. Even as a 


1 The same criticism applies to the book by Porada reviewed below. 
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member of the Schools I cannot help feeling that the title of Kramer’s book is 
more important to me than the names of various VIP’s in the Schools. Could 
not such matters be relegated to the end of the publications, or better still, thrown 
entirely out of the Annual and limited to the Bulletin of the Schools? 

I. J. Gets, University of Chicago 


Seal impressions of Nuzi. By Epira Porapa. (The Annual of the Ameri- 
can Schools of Oriental Research, Vol. 24 for 1944-45.) Pp. viii + 138, 
with 54 plates. New Haven: American Schools of Oriental Research, 1947. 


At the end of 1925 an ancient site was discovered by an American expedition 
some ten miles southwest of Kirkuk in Iraq, which was destined to become the 
focus of attraction for a large group of American and foreign scholars. This is 
the site of Nuzi, which gave its name to a new branch of Assyriology sometimes 
called ‘Nuzology’. The main discovery at Nuzi consists of some four thousand 
cuneiform tablets assigned to the late 15th century B.c. and belonging either to 
private archives found in the houses of rich families or to official archives kept 
in the palace. There is a wealth of texts pertaining to land transactions (buying, 
renting, exchanging); there are family contracts in the form of wills and marriage 
documents, transcripts of litigations and of declarations in court, loan tablets, 
slavery contracts, lists and inventories of objects, letters both private and official, 
and other materials. Most of the tablets can be classified as legal, business, or 
administrative documents—classes which are all well represented in other Meso- 
potamian sites and thus reveal nothing revolutionary. The great importance of 
Nuzi does not lie, therefore, in the newness or uniqueness of its documents, but 
in its wealth of materials, which enable us to reconstruct, sometimes in great 
detail, the progress of social and economic life in a small provincial town during a 
compact period of four to five generations. In that respect no other ancient 
site in Mesopotamia, or for that matter in the whole Near East, can be compared 
with Nuzi. 

As is usual in the ancient Near East, various types of cuneiform tablets were 
found at Nuzi covered with seal impressions of contracting parties, witnesses, 
and scribes. The object of the publication here reviewed is to collect and discuss 
the seal impressions in the collection of Nuzi tablets now housed in the Oriental 
Institute of the University of Chicago. The author of the volume, Dr. Edith 
Porada, is well known for her interest and publications in the field of Oriental 
glyptic art. 

The publication contains 54 plates reproducing over one thousand different 
seal impressions. Of these, fifty plates contain photographs and four consist 
of line drawings. In comparing the two methods of reproduction one cannot fail 
to note the superiority of line drawings over photographs. In many cases the 
photographs are clear and beautiful, and perfectly sufficient to enable us to see 
even the smallest details; but in other cases the photographs do not succeed in 
making clear even the general outlines of the seal. For the identical seal impres- 
sions which appear on many Nuzi tablets it would have seemed advisable to 
reproduce more of the composite line drawings than was done in the publication. 
The index of seal-owners’ names (126-38) refers in each case to only one tablet 
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from which the reproduction was taken, but neglects to note the occurrences of 
identical seal impressions on many other tablets. 

The bulk of the book is found in the first chapter, entitled Description of the 
Material, where the various main groups of Nuzi seals and their subdivisions are 
discussed, analyzed, and classified. As was to be expected, the job is well done. 
Some criticism might be directed against the term ‘Mittannian’, taken over from 
Frankfort,! under which the great majority of the Nuzi seals are classified. In 
my recent book? I used the term ‘Mittanni’ for a state which flourished in 
northern Mesopotamia for a short time in the middle of the 2d millennium B.c. 
and whose political boundaries at times extended as far east as the region of Nuzi 
and as far west as the region of Antioch on the Orontes. Other scholars use the 
term ‘Mittannian’ only for the Indo-Aryan overlords of the state of Mittanni. 
In either case, as used up to now, the term ‘Mittannian’ is too narrow in both 
time and space to allow for the inclusion of all those glyptic remains which are 
termed ‘Mittannian’ by Frankfort and Miss Porada. The adoption of a more 
inclusive term, such as ‘Hurrian’ or even ‘Syro-Mesopotamian’ would seem to be 
advisable. 

The main value of the book lies in its descriptive character. Comparisons 
and speculations are limited to two short chapters which treat of the Nuzi 
material in its relation to earlier and later glyptic groups. This is as it should 
be, in view of the narrow basis on which the whole science of sigillography, as it is 
generally practiced, stands. Theoretically at least, the study of seals should 
include numerous avenues of approach, all of which, individually or together, 
should help in establishing the facts from a purely descriptive point of view. 
Such approaches are: (1) TECHNICAL: material, form, and size of seals; technique 
of engraving or cutting; (2) IcoNOGRAPHIC: matter, motives, and styles of the 
pictorial representations; (3) LminGuIsTIc: contents and forms of the inscriptions; 
their relationship to Nos. 2, 4, and 5; (4) RELIGIovs: religio-mythological scenes 
and divine names; their relationship to the owner of the seal; (5) LEGAL: owner- 
ship of the seal; relationship of owners to rulers and officials mentioned in the 
seal inscriptions; legal use of the seals by whom, where, and when. 

Normally, publications of Oriental seals or seal impressions include full dis- 
cussions of technique (although the technique of engraving is usually neglected) 
and of iconography. Transliterations and translations of seal inscriptions are 
sometimes appended if the edition is prepared by a philologist, but the typology 
of seal inscriptions still remains a terra incognita. Scholars interested in the 
history of religions (like Frankfort) have not neglected the interpretation of the 
religio-mythological motives and scenes; but the surface of the immense field has 
hardly been scratched. The implications of the legal uses of seals in the various 
periods and areas have been noted sporadically by scholars interested in law and 
legal procedure, but to my knowledge no systematic approach to this important 
problem has ever been made.’ Even these short remarks should suffice, I hope, 


1 Cylinder seals 280 f. (London, 1939). Frankfort writes ‘Mitannian’. 

2 Hurrians and Subarians 70 ff. (Chicago, 1944). 

3 For an attempt in that direction see M. San Nicold, Beitrige zur Rechtgeschichte im 
Bereiche der keilschriftlichen Rechtsquellen 135-41 (Oslo, 1931). 
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to show how limited in scope the whole science of sigillography has been heretofore 
and how badly we are in the need of enlarging its manifold aspects. It is for 
that reason that I suggest that so long as scholars in ancient sigillography limit 
their investigations to one or two of its aspects they have no right to go on into 
speculations with broad historical implications about derivations, borrowings, 
and influences. We now know rather clearly the fallacy of historical reconstruc- 
tions in the case of the Tell Halaf monuments or the hieroglyphic Hittite monu- 
ments, based as they were solely on ‘stil-kritische’ investigations with total 
neglect of any other approach. Of what value are statements about the deriva- 
tion of a certain motif from another area when the facts in that other area are 
not well established and such a derivation is not supported by solid historical 
considerations? It seems to me that scholars in the field of sigillography have 
all too often indulged in speculations based solely on iconographic comparisons 
without paying sufficient attention to facts which could be established with the 
help of historical, religious, juridical, and linguistic materials. 

This criticism is directed against scholars working in the field of sigillography 
in general and not specifically against Miss Porada, who, as I said before, has 
tried as much as possible to avoid the pitfalls of comparison resting solely on 
iconography. My aim is at the same time to point out that the meaning of 
sigillography goes far beyond the usual technical and iconographic approaches, 
to stress the great lacunae in our knowledge of ancient sigillography outside of 
its two commonly investigated aspects, and to emphasize the need for detailed 
studies in all aspects of sigillography before we can allow ourselves to speculate 
on comparative problems of wide historical importance. 

I. J. Gews, University of Chicago 


Mandarin primer: An intensive course in spoken Chinese. By YUEN REN 
Cuao. Vol. 1, pp. viii + 336; Vol. 2 (Character text for Mandarin primer), 
pp. [viii] + 142. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1948. 


Except for obviously necessary changes and a few additions, this textbook is 
identical with Chao’s Cantonese Primer, which appeared a year earlier.! The 
first volume contains the lessons, with Chinese in transcription, and various 
supplementary material. The second volume is the character text, in print- 
style characters when the material is supposed to be accessible to the student, 
in a running hand when addressed exclusively to the Chinese-speaking informant 
who may be participating in the instruction. The idea is that after getting a 
good start on the language itself with Volume 1, the student can then begin 
achieving control of the writing system by going through the same sequences of 
utterances in characters.? 

Since no one knows yet with any degree of certainty just how a language ought 
to be taught, remarks on the pedagogical value of the present work are necessarily 
somewhat subjective. My reaction is that despite the obvious excellence of the 
linguistic material, it is graded too steeply, affords far too little opportunity for 


1 Yuen Ren Chao, Cantonese primer; Cambridge, Mass., 1937. 
? This is the procedure proposed in several recent Chinese textbooks; as a method for 
learning characters, it is of course no ‘method’ at all. 
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pattern drill, addresses itself to readers on at least the intellectual level of grad- 
uate students—and well motivated ones at that—rather than of the average 
undergraduate, and—a serious difficulty—uses a system of transcription of 
highly questionable merit. In the hands of a master teacher like Chao himself, 
these ‘defects’ can doubtless all be turned into merits. There is some evidence 
that with instructors of less brilliance the enumerated features constitute addi- 
tional obstacles along an inevitably rough road. 

The transcription used is the Chinese National Romanization, in the develop- 
ment of which Chao himself played a considerable part (but see 11, fn. 9). 
This notation is sufficiently interesting to merit a brief description here, quite 
apart from the need for such a description as a peg on which to hang the reviewer’s 
criticisms. 

When the Peiping variety of Mandarin is examined, it turns out that there are 
only some 1300 syllables which occur as morphemes or parts of morphemes (there 
are some others involving more than a single morpheme). Each of these has a 
structure of vowels and consonants and, with some exceptions, has one of four 
tones. If the tonal contrasts are abstracted, there remain only about 400 con- 
trasting vowel-and-consonant syllabic skeletons. In the Chinese National 
Romanization, a spelling is provided for each of these 400. This spelling then 
represents the syllable consisting of the given skeleton with first tone, unless the 
skeleton begins with /m, n, |, r/, in which case the syllable represented is the 
given skeleton with second tone—since with those initials second-tone syllables 
are commoner than first. Thus ba represents /ba/ with tone one, but maz 
represents /mai/ with tone two. 

To represent the same skeletons with a tone other than the one mentioned, 
the whole syllable is respelled. It is as though one devised four independent 
transcriptions for the language, neglecting the tones, and then assigned one 
whole transcription to each of the four stocks of syllables with a given tone. 
Thus the series ba, bar, baa, bah all represent the consonant-vowel sequence 
/ba/, with the various tones; similarly shau, shaur, shao, shaw; similarly (with 
the ‘basic’ spelling for second tone) mhai, mai, mae, may. The rules for tonal 
spelling are not arbitrary—that is, there are whole sets of syllabic skeletons for 
which the spelling changes are parallel—but they are complex. 

This system fails to provide for several things. As indicated above, there are 
some toneless syllables. Chao takes care of these by placing a period directly 
before a toneless syllable: cherng.lii. This means that to write such a form one 
must know what tone the toneless syllable would have if it had one, in order to 
put down the right letters (since there is no way to spell a syllable with no tone 
at all), and then subtract the tone thus indicated by prefixing a dot. For the 
reader, of course, this difficulty does not present itself. 

Special additional spellings have to be provided for dimorphemic syllables, 
particularly those containing the retroflex suffix. Since the letter r has been 
preempted for tonal indication, / is used for this, with various modifications of 
spelling of the syllable to which it is added, and a new set of rules for tonal 
respelling. 


3 All references are to pages in Volume 1. 
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Certain frequently occurring morphemes are provided with abbreviated graphic 
representations. The common measure /ge/ is written simply as g instead of 
geh: thus jeyg ‘this’ instead of jey.geh. The common verb shyh is abbreviated 
to sh. Postposed reduplication of a one-syllable verb is written simply z, of a 
two-syllable verb vx, the letters v and x not being needed otherwise. 

A notation which indicates, in each position, all the contrasts that occur there, 
and no others, is phonemic. If a notation does this only for the reader who is 
able to identify some of the morphemes, then it is no longer phonemic in this 
strict sense. It is clear that Chao’s transcription is almost, but not quite, 
phonemic in this sense; but among the possible phonemic notations it is a rela- 
tively complicated one. The reviewer can think of two reasons why, for peda- 
gogical purposes, a complex notation of this kind might be preferable to any of 
the vastly simpler ones that have been or could be devised. (1) Westerners are 
accustomed to complex and irregular orthographies, so that when confronted with 
this writing system for Chinese they may get from it a feeling of greater realism 
than from a simpler system: it is more like what an orthography ‘ought’ to be 
from their linguistically untrained point of view. (2) The Chinese National 
Romanization has, or has had, the merit of some official sanction. This second 
merit, and perhaps in part the first, are counterbalanced by the fact that the 
system is only the official Romanizatron—not the ‘real’ Chinese ‘LANGUAGE’ 
(i.e. the characters). One of Chao’s own defenses of the transcription is that it 
‘gives an individuality to the physiognomy of words, with which it is possible to 
associate meaning in a way not possible in the case of forms with tone-signs added 
as an afterthought’ (11). This is a property found preeminently in Chinese 
characters. The claim, and the whole flavor of the system, reflect a long and 
intense familiarity with Chinese characters as a way to write a language, a back- 
ground which probably gives one a point of view towards reading and writing 
rather different from any to be found in the West. 

My main objection to the transcription will be made clear in the course of my 
discussion of the next point: Chao’s theory of linguistic pedagogy, expounded at 
some length in Chapter V of the Introduction, entitled Method of Study. The 
theory is in essence that to which all linguistically trained teachers of language 
would subscribe; but we are indebted to Chao for a particularly clear and con- 
vincing exposition. 

Chao distinguishes, first, between FOUNDATION work and DEVELOPMENT work; 
the latter in turn involves, for each bit of material, the two operations of Focus- 
ING and ExposuRE. By foundation work is meant learning to produce and 
recognize easily, quickly, and accurately the sounds of the language, and to 
associate them accurately, in either direction, with the transcription used. 
Chao recommends an extremely thoroughgoing period of foundation work before 
any development work is undertaken, on the theory that development work 
proceeds much more rapidly and efficiently if the foundation is built firmly. 
Indeed, he specifies the first 100 hours (out of an approximate total of 600) as 
the period for foundation work. With the underlying theory there can hardly 
be disagreement. But one can wonder whether an equally adequate founda- 
tion, or even a better one, might not be built in half the time, if a transcription 
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were used which called for less purely orthographic work. There is also the 
danger, if no development work at all is begun until the foundation is completed, 
that the student’s motivation, however great initially, may decline during too 
long a preparatory stage to a low ebb from which there may be no recovery. 
This is a point on which we need, despite Chao’s lucid arguments, some rather 
carefully controlled experimentation. 

The focus-exposure contrast is very neat. ‘In taking up a new lesson, study 
of the vocabulary, analysis of the grammatical constructions and idioms in the 
text, and the translation of the text in the student’s own language—these con- 
stitute the act of focusing. If, as is the common practice in many language 
classes, the lesson at this stage is considered learned and the class goes on to the 
next assignment, it would be as if a photographer, after setting the right frame 
and focus, were to turn the roll, to repeat the same procedure on the next film’ 
(74). Chao also develops an analogy with music learning: ‘When a music stu- 
dent is assigned a piece to learn, he looks over the printed notes, finds out what 
sounds they stand for..., where the fingers should go, what the tempo and 
dynamics should be, and tries out various vertical or horizontal parts of the music 
on the instrument. This corresponds to the focusing; only after doing this does 
he really begin to practice. He must make no slips, he must not hesitate. Every 
hesitation counts as a mistake and the passage must be repeated. In repeating, 
he does not begin exactly where he went wrong, or he would surely make the 
same mistake when he came to it again, but starts a little further back. He must 
work up to the right tempo and yet must not sacrifice accuracy. Not every 
piece needs to be learned by heart, but no piece is considered learned until it can 
be played through at tempo, with the right expression, and without more than 
an occasional mistake. The application to language study is obvious’ (75). 
This is the clearest guide I have ever seen to what the language teacher must try 
to do, in his preparation of implementing materials and in his classroom activity. 

It is a pleasure to turn now to that aspect of Chao’s book for which the re- 
viewer has nothing but unadulterated praise. This is the material included in 
it which is of greatest interest to the reader of this journal: his portrayal of the 
Chinese language. Apparently Chao cannot participate even in the writing of a 
cookbook without at least allusions to linguistic matters;* so we expect a fortiori 
to find items of immediate interest to linguistic science (rather than to applied 
linguistics, language teaching) in a work of the present kind, and we are not 
disappointed. 

Heretofore, anyone in our field who has wished to learn something of the 
structure of Chinese, or of the Chinese writing system, without actually acquiring 
a practical control of either, has turned to B. J. Karlgren’s Sound and Symbol in 
Chinese,® or to the short sketch in Finck’s Haypttypen des Sprachbaus,® or 
both. Bloomfield, for example, seems to have drawn what Chinese material is 
to be found in his Language from the latter source. This function of the two 
works listed is now preempted by the relevant portions of Chao’s primer: Chapter 


4 Buwei Yang Chao, How to cook and eat in Chinese; New York, 1945. 
5 London, 1923. 
6 Leipzig, 1910. 
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I of the Introduction, entitled The Chinese Language; Chapter III, Grammar; 
and Chapter IV, The Characters. 

Although none who know him would expect otherwise, it is nevertheless worthy 
of note that Chao allows none of the following old chestnuts to find a place in his 
discussion: that the ‘written language’ is basic; that characters are ‘ideographs’; 
that Chinese is weird and unusual because it has tones; that the Chinese took 
to speaking with tones because otherwise there would have been so many homo- 
nyms that they couldn’t have understood each other; that for the same reason 
they developed synonym compounds;’ or that Chinese is monosyllabic (except 
in a rather sophisticated sense, which Chao makes clear). Neither Karlgren 
nor Finck manage to avoid all of these pitfalls; it is only after clearing away such 
rubbish that one can proceed to portray the language as it really is. 

Chao’s method, in grammatical analysis and in other phases of the work, is 
eclectic, as indeed is that of any linguist who sits down to write a grammar, 
however ‘pure’ an adherent of one or another procedure he may be in his theoreti- 
cal discussions. By choosing for each part of his discussion that method which 
seems to fit best, and adding to this his inimitable humor, Chao produces a 
remarkably readable description. Perhaps a few quotations will whet the read- 
er’s appetite: 

‘Over and above all the dialects, or, more accurately, included as a part of 
every dialect—there is a literary language called wenli.... Wenli is not an 
additional dialect, for it has no pronunciation of its own.... In the terminology 
of class logic, wenli is a class of certain cognate portions of dialects, and every 
word in wenli is a class of cognate words in the dialects, usually written with the 
same character’ (8).° 

In discussing the Latinxua Romanization, favored by the Chinese Communists 
at certain times: ‘The system does not distinguish tones except ad hoc for a few 
words. There has been considerable controversy between advocates of Na- 
tional: Romanization and those of Latinxua, sometimes with quite irrelevant 
arguments. The former call Latinxua a communistic system, as if a system of 
transcription were capable of having an ideology. Advocates of Latinxua, on 


7 English has at least a few compounds of the same kind. OE scear ‘plow’ and scearu 
‘cutting, division’ both give modern share, but the former continues only in the compound 
plowshare. The argument that it survives only in this compound because otherwise it 
would be confused with ‘the other’ share is of course highly questionable. Conflict of homo- 
phones is not apt to be a major factor in linguistic change save where the two forms would 
occur in almost identical grammatical and practical environments, with sharply conflicting 
meanings, as in let ‘permit’ and ‘hinder’. 

® One might make good use here of the mathematical notion of isomorphism. Two sets 
of things are isomorphic if an element in each set can be made to correspond uniquely to an 
element in the other, and vice versa, in such a way that if two or more elements of the first 
set. stand in a given relationship, their opposite numbers in the second set stand in the 
same relationship. The literary subdialects of every Chinese dialect, then, constitute 
systems which are mutually isomorphic on the lexical and the grammatical (but not the 
phonological) level; therefore whenever one writes, in a morphemic writing system, utter- 
ances in one such literary subdialect, one is also writing exactly equivalent utterances in 
every other such literary subdialect. Under such circumstances, to call all the literary 
subdialects a ‘single’ system is quite valid. 
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the other hand, have called National Romanization a tool of the bourgeoisie 
because it differentiates tones and the use of tonal patterns is a feature of bour- 
geois poetry. By the same reasoning, since bourgeois poets also make use of 
alliteration and assonance, a proletarian system of spelling would also have to do 
without consonants and vowels!’ (12). The next paragraphs give an acute and 
conclusive argument for a transcription that includes indication of the tones. 

‘In a Chinese sentence, the subject is literally the subject matter and the 
predicate is just something said about the subject matter. The predicate does 
not necessarily denote an action or a characteristic of what is denoted by the 
subject. For example, ... Woo sh leang-mau chyan “I am twenty cents,—as for 
me, the thing I bought was twenty cents” ’ (35). 

‘A subject-predicate construction can serve as predicate to another subject, 
as Jeyg ren shin hao “This man (is such that his) heart is good.” Thesentence 
is synonymous with Jeyg ren .de shin hao “This man’s heart is good,’ which is 
a simple sentence, with one subject, but it is not the same sentence’ (35). 

‘Time and place words are like nouns in being used as subjects or objects ... . 
When there are two or three subjects including time and place words, the whole 
sentence can be regarded as layers of S-P predicates—Chinese-box fashion. 
... For example, Woo jin.tian cherng.lit yeou-shyh “As for me, as for today, in- 
town has business,—I have business in town today” ’ (46-7). 

‘Ancient Chinese writing is usually described as being pictorial or ideographic. 
Thus, a circle with a dot inside it is the character for “‘sun”’ and three horizontal 
strokes represent the number “three.”” In Chinese tradition, six categories of 
characters ... are recognized. ... Characters [of the first three categories] ... form 
only a small minority of all characters. They are comparatively independent 
of the words in the language they represent. For example, three strokes would 
form as good a sign for the English word “three” as for the Chinese word san. 
Conceivably the Chinese system of writing could have developed along its own 
line into a complete system of symbols, independently of the Chinese language. 
Actually, however, from very ancient times the written characters have become 
so intimately associated with the words of the language that they have lost their 
functions as pictographs or ideographs in their own right and become cunven- 
tionalized visual representations of spoken words, or “logographs.” They are 
no longer direct symbols of ideas, but only symbols of ideas in so far as the spoken 
words they represent are symbols of ideas’ (60-1). 

These random nuggets ought to suffice to bring on at least a minor gold rush. 

Cuartes F. Hocxerr, Cornell University 


Speech development of a bilingual child: A linguist’s record. Vol. 1, Vocabu- 
lary growth in the first two years; Vol. 2, Sound-learning in the first two 
years. By Werner F. Leopotp. (Northwestern University Studies in 
the Humanities, Nos. 6 and 11.) Pp. xiv + 188, xii + 295. Evanston 
and Chicago: Northwestern University, 1939 and 1947. 


Most studies of infant language have been written by psychologists, psychia- 
trists, cr educators; however valuable many of them may be in other respects, 
they commonly leave much to be desired from the linguist’s point of view. 
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Leopold’s work, an expert’s record, is by far the most complete phonological and 
lexical study of a child’s speech development ever published, and surpasses as 
such even A. Grégoire’s most valuable Apprentissage du langage (Liége—Paris, 
1937 and 1947).! Vols. 3 and 4, which are to appear soon, will contain an 
equally detailed account of morphological and syntactical processes, as well as a 
description of linguistic progress during the later years. 

The author analyses in minute detail the language-learning of his daughter 
Hildegard, with frequent references to the speech of her younger sister Karla, 
and throughout the work compares the results with those of other investigators, 
linguists as well as non-linguists. The standard of phonetic accuracy is so high 
that upon reading the first volume I sometimes had the impression that one could 
not see the wood for the trees. In a good many instances it was extremely diffi- 
cult to ascertain whether, at a given stage, the difference between two recorded 
sounds was phonemic or not. To be sure, this objection is no longer valid, since 
the second volume records one by one the representation of the standard English 
and German speech sounds in the child’s phonological system (2.1-107). Never- 
theless, there is a limit beyond which phonetic exactitude should not be carried: 
e.g. it was surely a waste of printer’s ink to put a glottal stop before every initial 
vowel (with one apparently unimportant exception; see 1.34) especially in view 
of the author’s general remark about this sound (1.4), “The observations as to its 
presence or absence before words beginning with vowels are not extremely ac- 
curate; it was judged to be generally present in such cases.’ Similarly, it was 
probably unnecessary to indicate a difference between [au], as in standard South- 
ern British house, and [au], as in General American house or in German Haus, 
since it has admittedly (2.29-30) no phonemic value at any stage. 

Leopold, however, defends this hyper-accuracy, stating (in the preface to Vol. 
2) that in the literature we find ‘repeated calls for phonetically exact observations 
of the first stages. Grégoire, haunted by similar apprehensions, asks with com- 
plete justification: Scientists study wasps and ants with painstaking minuteness; 
why not devote the same attention to small children?’ Like Grégoire, Leopold 
insists on the importance of recording a child’s sounds from the very beginning 
of the babbling stage (i.e. the 7th week of life or so). One may doubt the value 
of this; for the one well-established fact about infant language is that during this 
period of incessant exercise of the vocal organs a child may utter any potential 
speech scund imaginable, including many it has never heard. But at any rate, 
this procedure insures one against missing, as did so many previous investi- 
gators, the all-important transition from the babbling stage to the first appear- 
ance of nhonemes (usually toward the end of the first year; in Hildegard’s case 
in the 10th month). 

According to the author’s own statement (i.xm1; 2.1x), the study of bilingual- 
ism plays only a minor part in Vols. 1 and 2. But it must be pointed out that 
there exist only two previous monographs on the simultaneous learning of two 
languages, namely Ronjat’s (French-German) and Pavlovitch’s (French- 
Serbian); see 1.187. This is not surprising, since real infant bilingualism cannot 
be as common as Leopold (see Word 4.11) seems to assume. Some Alsatian 


1 Cf. Leopold’s own review of the second volume of this work, Lg. 24.323-6 (1948). 
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children whose parents make a point of speaking only French in their presence, 
and who at the same time learn the native Alemannic dialect from the servants, 
are truly bilingual. But the normal situation in bilingual countries is that chil- 
dren learn one language after the other, and that one of these, though not neces- 
sarily the first one, remains dominant in later life. Many natives of the Province 
of Quebec know both French and English, but relatively few achieve a complete 
and lasting bilingualism; among the exceptions is the present Prime Minister of 
Canada, Louis St. Laurent, of whom it is said that as a child he did not even know 
that two languages are spoken in Canada: he just thought there was one way to 
talk to his mother and another to talk to his father. This was also the case of 
Louis Ronjat and of Hildegard Leopold (whose parents spoke, to her and to each 
other, regularly each in his own language). Hildegard’s bilingualism, however, 
was interrupted twice when she was taken to Germany; early in her second year 
and again in her sixth year she forgot English entirely and had to re-learn it. 
After that English predominated in her speech. 

There is undoubtedly a great need for more information about all types of 
bilingualism, including that of adults (such as is found e.g. in R. H. Lowie’s 
interesting paper, Word 1.249 ff.). At any rate, Leopold’s observations refute 
the widespread view that bilingualism influences the development of a child 
unfavorably. This notion is based largely on the reports of educators in bilingual 
countries, ‘who had to struggle with the language difficulties in schools in which 
instruction was given in the dominant language to children who had grown up 
with another language’ (Word 4.10). As regards Luxembeurg and parts of 
Alsace and Lorraine, by the way, it must be remembered that school-children 
actually may have to cope with three forms of speech: the native German dialect, 
standard German, and French. 

To the phonemicist, a different arrangement of the vocabulary might have 
been welcome: if the author had continued the chronological record he presents 
for the first year, instead of giving an alphabetical list of the child’s morphemes 
acquired during the subsequent period, much cumbersome consultation of cross- 
references could have been avoided. In order to find out, for instance, when and 
in what phonological environment a given phoneme first appears in the child’s 
speech, one has to refer (1) to the chronological list, 2.189-91 ; (2) to the analysis 
of the child’s sound-system, 2.138-88, which quotes the relevant words only in 
their standard English or German form; (3) to the vocabulary index, 1.140-8; 
and (4) to the alphabetical list, 1.30—-139. The chronology of structural patterns 
(say VC or CVC, which appear in the 17th month) can be ascertained only by 
looking through the whole word list, 1.140-8. However, all the cross-indexes 
are excellent, and no information of any conceivable relevance has been omitted, 
which is more than can be said of any other work on infant speech. 

Roman Jakobson, in Kindersprache, Aphasie und allgemeine Lautgesetze 
(Uppsala, 1941), put the study of child language on a new basis, and indicated 
its importance for general linguistics, by showing that children of all linguistic 
communities invariably acquire their phoneme systems, not by random selection, 
but by proceeding step by step from the greatest possible phonemic distinction 
to smaller and smaller differentiations. The phonemic oppositions that appear 
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first in infant speech are those which are most common in the languages of the 
world, while relatively rare contrasts, such as French /a-&/ or Czech /r-#/, 
are learned only late. Leopold acknowledges (Word 4.8) that ‘with this method 
it is possible to overcome the deadlock at which the study of child language, with 
its apparently irreconcilable divergent results, seemed to have arrived.... In 
details Jakobson’s theory is open to corrections; but as a whole it furnishes the 
tool for progress.’ 

In discussing the first phonemes in the order of their appearance, Jakobson 
(32-9). postulated a too rigid sequence (as I pointed out, Lg. 19.282). However, 
while concentrating on this crucial passage of his work it is easy to lose sight of 
the numerous examples given throughout the monograph which show clearly 
that the exact phonetic nature of the initial phonemes is irrelevant, not only as 
regards voicing, aspiration, palatalization, or degree of friction, but also as to 
complete velic closure (see 57, note 2) or the articulation point of the first non- 
labial consonant (which may be represented by the allophone pair t~k; cf. 41, 
note 1). In view of Leopold’s corroborative and partly corrective observations 
we may now state that the first five types of phonemic opposition invariably in- 
volve six out of eight definite phonemes, namely /P/, /t/, /A/, and a high vowel, 
plus two of the following: /m/, /N/, /s/, /F/, with the restriction that /m/ 
normally appears before /N/, /s/ always before /F/. (By the use of capitals we 
indicate the irrelevance of the above-mentioned phonetic features; the symbol 
/a/ suggests the possible presence of allophones of a low-to-mid front variety.) 
The five initial contrasts are, (1) consonant vs. vowel; (2) an opposition of two 
consonants, i.e. oral vs. nasal or stop vs. spirant or labial vs. non-labial; (3) 
labial stop vs. non-labial consonant; (4) labial continuant (i.e. nasal or spirant) 
vs. non-labial continuant; (5) low vowel vs. high vowel. (1) always involves 
/p/ or, more rarely, /t/ or /M/. (2) and (3) may occur simultaneously—if the 
second opposition is, e.g., /Pp-T/ or /P-S/; as the sequence implies, the appearance 
of the first continuant cannot occur later than stage (3). The order of (4) and 
(5) is sometimes reversed (as it is in Hildegard’s speech). As regards the further 
development, it may be said that if the first two continuants are /s/ and /F/, 
the next phoneme to be added to the system will usually be /m/. But if /m/ 
and /n/ occur early, the appearance of /s/ and /F/ is often long retarded. 

As can be deduced from the tabulation, 2.192-3 (from which the phonemicist 
must subtract the data pertaining to the babbling stage), the initial sequence of 
contrasts in Hildegard’s speech was (1) /p-1/; (2) /p—r/; (3) /P-S/, which im- 
plies /t-s/; (4) /1-a/; (5) /s-F/; and (6) /p-m/. The phonetic representation 
of the seven phonemes concerned is the following: [b], [i] (rarely [y] or [e]), [d], 
[3] (later [2] in initial position), [w] (non-final), and [m]. [b] and [d] are represent- 
atives of the allophone pairs b~-p and d~-t; but this does not become clear until 
the appearance of final consonants (in the 17th month). Contrary to Leopold’s 
opinion, the early occurrence of [8] and [w] does not contradict any principle 
established by Jakobson. For the author notes (2.202, 205) that [w] functioned 
like a fricative and regularly served as a substitute for the labiodental ‘spirants 
of the standard languages (as it does in the language of other children; cf. Lg. 
19.283 concerning initial [hw] in my daughter’s speech). Hildegard’s [8], which 
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represents English or German /s/, /8/, /z/, /%/, and in some cases non-initial 
/f/, clearly functions as what Jakobson (41) designates ‘unbestimmtes Enge- 
phonem’; that is to say, at first its only phonemically relevant feature is its 
spirantic quality, while after the appearance of /F/ it becomes the child’s only 
non-labial spirant. (That it does not serve to render German [g¢] or [x]—see 
2.81-4—has nothing to do with the problem.) In the languages of the world, 
the existence of /8/ presupposes the presence of /s/, but wherever only one 
sibilant is found the phonetic representation is irrelevant; cf. Jakobson 42, ‘Die 
Bildung des s an sich ist beim Fehlen eines Gegensatzes von vorderem und hin- 
terem Engephonem weder in der Kindersprache noch in den Vélkersprachen von 
einer §-Artikulation scharf abgegrenzt.’ Important in this connection is the 
observed fact that in all languages the opposition /s-8/ implies the presence of a 
contrast between front and back stops. Hildegard’s speech confirms this. 

In all fairness, however, we must quote the author’s assertion (2.262) that his 
investigation ‘does not aim at generalizations, but offers an exact record of one 
child’s language-learning as a contribution to the collection of materials which is 
still needed to reduce the speculative element in theorizing, from which even 
Jakobson’s book still suffers.’ In his stated aim Leopold has succeeded super- 
latively. 

It would probably be too much to expect that any other linguist will in the near 
future choose to expend so much skill and patience on the study of infant speech. 
But the importance of such studies for comparative and historical linguistics 
cannot be overemphasized (cf. Lg. 19.292). Commenting upon a passage in 
Bloomfield’s Language (46), Leopold observes (Word 4.16) that ‘child language 
shares with slow-motion pictures the accessibility to minute observation. As 
far as the rate of progress is concerned, child language is rather a fast-motion 


picture of linguistic development.’ 
H. V. Veuren, Indiana University 
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THE FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE of the Department of State, in its Schools 
of Advanced Officer Training and Language Training, is now engaged in giving 
instruction to Foreign Service Officers and other government personnel in those 
phases of sociological and anthropological science, including linguistics, which 
are appropriate to the conduct of relations with peoples of other cultures. This 
work, conventionally referred to as ‘language and area’ study, is carried out by a 
professional staff, whose names and titles have recently been announced as 


follows: 


Henry Lee Smita Jr., Ph.D., Director of the School of Language Training and As- 
sistant Director of the Institute 

GrorcE L. Tracer, Ph.D., Professor of Linguistics and Anthropology 

Joun M. Ecuots, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Linguistics 

CuarLEs A. Fercuson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Linguistics 

Carteton T. Hopas, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Linguistics 

Naomi PexmeziaNn, M.A., Instructor in Linguistics 

Epwarp A. KEnNnaArRD, Ph.D., Professor of Anthropology and Linguistics (in the School 
of Advanced Officer Training) 


All those here named are members of the Linguistic Society of America. 

The courses of instruction given at the Institute include three courses in 
linguistic science; full-time intensive classes in eleven languages; and part-time 
semi-intensive classes in thirty-one languages. Opportunities are also provided 
for supervised classroom work on a non-intensive basis, and for self-instruction. 

The following statement appears in a CATALOG issued in January 1949 by the 
Foreign Service Institute (Department of State, Publication 3351): 


The instruction is designed to equip employees eligible for language training with at 
least a rudimentary knowledge of the language of the country of assignment through super- 
vised or self-instruction. On a higher level, it provides complete control of the structure 
of the spoken language, and, in most cases, a control of the written language, through semi- 
intensive or full-time intensive training. 

The method employed is identical with that developed during the last war by the lin- 
guistic scientists in the armed forces and those associated with the intensive language 
program of the American Council of Learned Societies. Concentration is on a control of 
the spoken language under the close supervision of a linguistic scientist working with a 
native speaker. Materials for the most part are the basic course manuals developed by 
the Army, though members of the staff are engaged in writing supplementary materials and 
revising those already in existence. The phonograph records prepared for use with these 
manuals are employed to supplement training when a native speaker is available and serve 
in lieu of a native speaker when none is present. In addition, facilities and equipment are 
furnished to allow the student to make his own recordings which serve as a basis for indi- 
vidual criticism by the staff. 


ArcHIvuUM LINGUISTICUM: A REVIEW OF COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY AND 
GENERAL LINGUISTICS is a new journal in our field, edited by I. M. Campbell and 
S. Ullmann of the University of Glasgow, and published by Jackson, Son & Co., 
Glasgow, Scotland. The prospectus reads as follows: 
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Since the end of the war there has been considerable evidence of increasing interest in 
linguistic matters throughout Britain. This journal is designed to stimulate research in 
this field by providing a vehicle for contributions, whether from this country or abroad, in 
any province of linguistic study and a forum for discussion of all current issues. The prin- 
cipal languages of the review will be English and French, but articles in German, Italian 
and Spanish will also be acceptable, and there will be a substantial review section. It will 
initially be published in two fascicules per annum, the first of which is planned to appear 
in June 1949, and the second in December of that year. 


The first number will contain articles by C. E. Bazell, E. Benveniste, A. Dauzat, 
A. Ernout, J. R. Firth, L. Hjelmslev, J. Marouzeau, J. Orr, A. S. C. Ross and 
J. Josephs, and J. Vendryes. 

The Linguistic Society of America sends its greeting to the new journal, with 
sincere wishes for its success. 


THE LIBRARIAN OF POTCHEFSTROOM UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, South Africa, has 
sent the following letter to the Secretary of the Linguistic Society, dated 6 
May 1949: 

On the 28rd of February nine-tenths of the library of this University College was 

destroyed by fire. Apart from books and irreplaceable manuscripts, a very severe loss was 
the destruction of the great majority of periodical sets, among which, we regret to state, 
were all back numbers of Laneuace. As we regard this publication as indispensable, we 
would very much like to replace it, and we have to appeal to you to assist us in the matter. 
Your co-operation and support in remedying the disastrous effects of the fire will be very 
much appreciated. 
Members of the Linguistic Society who no longer need their back numbers of 
LANGUAGE are invited to mail them to the Secretary, so that a complete or 
nearly complete set of the journal can be assembled and shipped as a gift to 
the library of Potchefstroom University College. Members who send in back 
numbers of LanGuaGE for this purpose are asked to write the words ‘For For- 
eign Gift’ conspicuously on the outside of the wrapper. 


THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION has extended to members of 
the Linguistic Society, as well as of several other affiliated organizations, an 
invitation to join at the special rate of $5 a year (instead of $6, the normal 
annual dues). Members of the AAA receive four quarterly numbers of the 
journal AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, and Memoirs as issued. At least two 
Memoirs are planned for the current year: No. 71, Social and religious life of a 
Guatemalan village, by Charles Wagley; and No. 72, Cayua culture change: A 
study in acculturation and method, by James Watson. Those who are interested 
in taking advantage of this offer should write to the Executive Secretary of the 
American Anthropological Association, Dr. Erminie W. Voegelin, Department 
of Anthropology, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 


IN ORDER TO REPLENISH ITS RESERVE STOCK OF PUBLICATIONS, the Linguistic 
Society is willing to buy back Volumes 2 and 5 of LaneuaceE (for 1926 and 1929), 
at the rate of $3.00 per volume for unbound sets in good condition. Members 
of the Society who own these volumes and no longer need them are hereby 
invited to communicate with the Treasurer. 








UMLAUT AND SECONDARY UMLAUT IN OLD HIGH GERMAN 


HERBERT PENZL 
University of Illinois 


The most important vocalic sound-change of Old High German is the 7-umlaut, 
usually referred to simply as umlaut. Its importance lies in its creation of a whole 
series of new sound units, which are still preserved in Modern Standard German, 
as well as in its structural similarity to certain sound-changes that occurred in 
practically all the other Germanic languages and are assumed for a period pre- 
ceding the earliest OHG sources. It is the purpose of this article to deal par- 
ticularly with some still controversial aspects of umlaut: the role of consonants 
in umlaut itself and in the so-called secondary umlaut (Sekundarumlaut); the 
geographic distribution of umlaut and its spread; and its often misunderstood 


chronology.! 
I. Tue OrIGIN oF UMLAUT AND SECONDARY UMLAUT 


1. Old High German shows a characteristic distribution of e and 7, o and u, 
eo (10) and tu respectively, which resembles the corresponding distribution in 
other Germanic languages (Old English, Old Saxon, Old Icelandic): e 0 eo (io) 
appear most frequently before following a- e- o-sounds; 7 u iu appear predomi- 
nantly before following i- (j-) and u-sounds or before nasal clusters. This 
variation is especially striking because it often occurs in morphologically or 
derivationally connected forms, e.g. OHG helfan, hilfu, hilfis; berg, gibirgi; geban, 
gift; gibotan, butun; got, gutin; wolla, wullin; beotan, biutit; deota, diutisk; leoht, 
liuhten. The accepted explanation of these variations e ~ i, 0 ~ u, eo ~ iu has 
been the assumption of a Proto-OHG or even a Common Germanic ‘umlaut’ 
of e to 2 before z (7) or before a nasal cluster;? of an occasional ‘a-umlaut’ of 7 to e 


1 The following abbreviations are used in this article. Baesecke: Georg Baesecke, Ein- 
fihrung in das Althochdeutsche (Miinchen, 1918); Bahder: Karl von Bahder, Grundlagen 
des neuhochdeutschen Lautsystems (Strassburg, 1890); Behaghel: Otto Behaghel, 
Geschichte der deutschen Sprache (Berlin und Leipzig, 1928); Braune: Wilhelm Braune, 
Althochdeutsche Grammatik5, rev. by Karl Helm (Halle/Saale, 1936); Brinkmann: Hen- 
nig Brinkmann, Sprachwandel und Sprachbewegungen in althochdeutscher Zeit (Jena, 
1931); Franck: J. Franck, Altfrinkische Grammatik (Géttingen, 1909); Kranzmayer: 
Eberhard Kranzmayer, Die Geschichte des Umlautes im Siidbairischen, ein Beitrag zur 
oberdeutschen Lautgeschichte, Zschr. fiir Mundartforschung 14.73-100 (1937); Michels: 
Victor Michels, Mittelhochdeutsches Elementarbuch*‘ (Heidelberg, 1921); Moser: Virgil 
Moser, Frithneuhochdeutsche Grammatik, 1. Lautlehre (Heidelberg, 1929); Paul: Her- 
mann Paul, Mittelhochdeutsche Grammatik"™, rev. by Erich Gierach (Halle/Saale, 1939); 
Rooth, 1-omljudet: Erik Rooth, Det primara i-omljudet och frigan om muljerade kon- 
sonanter och i-epentesen i Vist- och Nordgermanskan, Vetenskaps-Societeten i Lund, 
Arsbok 5.34 (1935); Rooth, Streifziige: Erik Rooth, Nordfriesische Streifziige, mit einem 
Exkurs tiber den Prozess des I-Umlauts der Velarvokale im Germanischen, Lunds Uni- 
versitets Arsskrift, N.F. Avd. 1, Bd. 25, No. 6, pp. 109-51 (1929); Schatz: Josef Schatz, 
Althochdeutsche Grammatik (Gdéttingen, 1927); Schatz, Ab. Gr.: Josef Schatz, 
Altbairische Grammatik (Géttingen, 1907); Wilmanns: W. Wilmanns, Deutsche Gram- 
matik, 1. Lautlehre* (Strassburg, 1897). 

Unless otherwise indicated, references are to sections of monographs and to pages of 
journals. 

I am indebted to Bernard Bloch for valuable suggestions. 

2 A. Noreen, Abriss der urgermanischen Lautlehre 5.2c (1894); W. Streitberg, Urgerma- 


nische Grammatik 63 (1896). 
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before a e 0;78 and of the creation of a new phoneme o from u through ‘a-umlaut’ 
if no nasal cluster interfered.’ The sounds e 7 u eu are believed to be the Proto- 
Germanic phonemes;‘ Prokosch® seems to have been the first scholar to think of 
a Proto-Germanic phoneme e/2. All the Germanic languages except Gothic show 
e710 was independent sound units. In Old High German the phonemes ¢ 0 eo (io) 
appear also before 7, and the phonemes 7 u appear also before a ¢ o: feldir, snelli, 
botin, holzir, holzin, giozin, wizzan, gisnitan, ubar.® The distribution clearly shows 
a former dependence on the vowels of the following syllables, since most devia- 
tions reveal the influence of morphological analogy. 


2. Such sound-changes as the Proto-OHG 7- and a-umlaut indicate that the 
qualities of stressed vowels were determined by the qualities of the vowels in 
the following unstressed syllables. The development of e and 7, o and u, eo and 
iu from allophones of the same phoneme respectively to independent phonemes 
must have been due to their persistence as separate sound types after the loss 
of the original phonetic conditions, e.g. after certain sound-changes involving 
vowels in unstressed syllables. The OHG umlaut reveals in historical times how 
such sound-changes can lead to the creation of new phonemes. The Proto-OHG 
velar vowels and diphthongs a @ o 6 u & au must have had special positional 
variants before following high-front sounds, i.e. before 27 7, hereafter collectively 
called 7-sounds.’ 

A connection has often been assumed between the disappearance or merging of 
ij in unstressed syllables and the independent rise of umlaut sound units;® but 
only the application of the phonemic principle has enabled W. F. Twaddell® to 
formulate this correlation scientifically: the front allophones of velar vowels, 
arising before 7-sounds in the following syllable, became independent phonemes 
when these 7-sounds were merged with other vowels or were lost. Formerly, 
scholars used to be puzzled by the seeming paradox that the result of the in- 
fluence of an 7-sound appeared in the orthography only after the 7-sound itself 
had disappeared: OHG scéni ‘beautiful?’ > MHG schoene, OHG ubil ‘bad, 


28 Grimm’s ‘Brechung’; see Noreen, Abriss 6.4; H. Hirt, Handbuch des Urgermanischen 
1.34 and Anm. 1 (1931); Streitberg, Urg. Gr. 68; Braune 31 Anm. 1, 52. 

3 Noreen, Abriss 6.3; Streitberg, Urg. Gr. 70 f.; Braune 32. 

4 Some scholars substitute o for Preto-Gmc. uw: see O. Bremer, IF 26.148 ff.; R. Loewe, 
Germanische Sprachwissenschaft‘ pp. 1.40 f. (1933); K. Luick, Historische Grammatik der 
englischen Sprache 69 Anm. 2, 77 Anm. 4 (1914). See also W. F. Twaddell, Lg. 24.139-51 
(1948). 

5 A comparative Germanic grammar 41a Note, 42a (1939); Studies in honor of Hermann 
Collitz pp. 79 f. (1930). See also Bremer, IF 26.159 f.; A. Meillet, Caractéres généraux des 
langues germaniques p. 61 (1926). 

6 Braune 30 Anm. 1, 32 Anm. 1, 47 Anm. 2; Schatz 7; A. T. Hatto, London Medizval 
Studies 1.67 ff. (1937). 

7 Streitberg, Urg. Gr. 94.3, assumes that ‘wenigstens der Keim der Bewegung noch in 
die urgermanische Zeit zuriickreiche’. See also Hirt, Hdb. d. Urg. 20; R. C. Boer, Oerger- 
maansch Handboek 68 (1918). 

8 Brinkmann pp. 81 f.: ‘Stets hat man den Zusammenhang zwischen Umlaut und Verfall 
der Endungen gesehen’; Wilmanns 212; A. G. van Hamel, Tijdschrift voor nederlandsche 
Taal- en Letterkunde 47.8 ff. 

®° A note on OHG umlaut, Monatshefte fiir deutschen Unterricht 30.177-81 (1938). 
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evil’ > MHG tibel, OHG swéri ‘heavy’ > MHG swere. We must assume that 
sc6ni, ubil, swéri were pronounced in Old High German approximately [sk6nr, 
tibil, swér1]: early in the 8th century the fronted vowels may still have been 
mere positional variants of the phonemes 6 wu d.!° A change of [1] (and probably 
of [o e a] also) to [a] in unstressed syllables, which first took place in colloquial 
speech, would cause scéni [sk6éno] to contrast with its adverb scéno [skéno], and 
swari [sw&ra] with its adverb swéro [swira], only in the quality of the stressed 
vowel. The sound types [6 6 & 4], at first merely allophones of 6 and 4 respec- 
tively, can thus have become separate phonemes after the features that originally 
conditioned their difference had been removed by other phonemic changes." 
This type of sound-change is not uncommon in the history of languages.!* 

Previous ‘explanations’ of the 7-umlaut consisted largely of describing it in 
phonetic terms—as ‘Fernassimilation’, as ‘dilation’, as ‘Vokalunterstrémung’," 
or, in mentalistic terms, as due to a psychological ‘Antizipation’." Sievers and 
Scherer® explained the umlaut changes by an assimilation to palatalized con- 
sonants; this ‘Mouillierungstheorie’ or palatalization theory" still has many 
supporters today. Some of them have adopted the phonemic principle, and link 
the loss of the alleged palatalization of consonants to the change of the umlaut 
allophones into separate phonemes (see §11).”” 


3. The change of a to e before 7-sounds is indicated in OHG sources by the use 
of the symbol e: gestz ‘guests’, ferit ‘goes’, her ‘army’. Only the earliest German 
glosses and documents with German names still have predominantly a.* At 
the same time, the letter e is also the symbol for Germanic e (é): helfan, herza. 


The orthographic evidence indicates that the [e]-allophones of a before 7-sounds 
merged in Old High German with the already existing phoneme e. Twaddell 
points out (cf. fn. 9) that the umlaut-e would thus occur only in those positions 
where an original Germanic é did not occur, i.e. before z-sounds (see §1). If the 


10 N, van Wijk, Phonologie pp. 31, 73 f., mentions the existence of [ii] and [6] as allophones 
of u and o respectively in Russian. 

11Van Wijk, ibid. p. 177, calls it a ‘compensation for a dephonemization in weakly 
stressed syllables by a phonemization of vowel contrasts in strongly stressed syllables.’ 

12 See Penzl, Lg. 23.41 f.; H. M. Hoenigswald, Lg. 22.141. 

13 P, Wislicenus, IF 23.286 ff. See also Rooth, i-omljudet 5 ff. 

14 C, Karstien, Historische deutsche Grammatik pp. 76 f. (1939): ‘eine psychophysische 
Vorausnahme der Artikulation’; H. Naumann and W. Betz, Althochdeutsches Elementar- 
buch p. 34 (1937): ‘eine seelische Vorwegnahme des zum Verklingen verurteilten 7’; van 
Hamel, Tijdschrift 47.10: ‘psychische prolepsis’; R. Hildebrand, Zschr. fiir deutschen 
Unterricht 7.750 ff. See also P. Lessiak, Anz. fiir deutsches Altertum (AfdA) 32.123 f.; 
Behaghel 262. 

15 E. Sievers, Grundziige der Phonetik® 482 ff., 765 f. (1901); W. Scherer, Zur Geschichte 
der deutschen Sprache? pp. 71 ff. (1878); H. Paul, Deutsche Grammatik 1.1.134, 136 (1916); 
Loewe, Sprachwissenschaft pp. 1.46 f.; Luick, Hist. Gr. 200; Streitberg 94.3c. 

16 See Streitberg—Michels-Jellinek, Die Erforschung der indogermanischen Sprachen: 
Germanisch pp. 390 ff. (1936); C. B. van Haeringen, De germaanse inflexieverschijnselen 
(“umlaut’’ en “‘breking’’) phoneties beschouwd (Leiden, 1918); Rooth, Streifziige p. 117. 

17 This happened in Slavic dialects; see R. Jakobson, Travaux du Cercle Linguistique de 
Prague 4.261 ff. 

18 Braune 27; Schatz 50; Ab. Gr. 21; Baesecke 8.2c; Brinkmann pp. 81 f.; E. Sievers, 
Braune-Festschrift pp. 156 ff. See also fn. 79 below. 
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umlaut-e was pronounced [e] and the original é was pronounced [e],!° later OHG 
vowel changes in unstressed syllables could bring about a phonemization of the 
difference. This split, which is not expressed in either Middle or Modern High 
German orthography (see §10), is confirmed by MHG rimes, where the two 
kinds of e are kept distinct in many poems, and by those Modern German dia- 
lects® that show different reflexes of the two sounds. 


4. Not every a before a following 7-sound was changed to e in Old- High Ger- 
man. Braune pointed out*! that no orthographic symbol in Old High German 
ever indicated any primary umlaut of a if it stood before certain consonant clus- 
ters, e.g. ht and hs: mahti ‘powers’, gislahti ‘family’, wahsit ‘grows’. No primary 
umlaut was indicated, either, in many words where the 7-sound occurred in the 
third syllable: zahari or zahiri ‘tears’, magadi or magedi ‘maids’, fravali or fravili 
‘bold’, jagari or jagiri ‘hunter’, tagalth ‘daily’. The excrescent vowel that fre- 
quently appeared in such OHG clusters as rw and lw put an unstressed 7-sound 
into the third syllable and thus prevented primary umlaut: gar(a)wen ‘prepare’, 
far(a)wen ‘to color’, palowic or palawic ‘pernicious’.? Umlaut is not confined to 
syllables bearing the main stress; where the vowel of the second syllable had 
been umlauted, primary umlaut could take place in the first syllable also: edili 
‘noble’, fremidi ‘strange’, ephili ‘apples’. 

MHG orthography, by its use of special symbols like e d ae, shows that a kind 
of umlaut had occurred even in the forms cited above as resisting umlaut: mdhie, 
geslihte, zihere, mdgede, frdvele, jagere, tagelth, gérwen, vérwen.* This change of a 
has been called secondary umlaut (Sekundarumlaut) to distinguish it from the 
primary umlaut (Primérumlaut) of a, namely the partial merger with é already 
discussed. Another name for secondary umlaut is ‘jiingerer Umlaut’, because 
the lateness of the orthographic evidence suggests that the change itself is late; 
still another name is ‘schwacherer Umlaut’, because its result was apparently 
[e] or [e], a lower palatal vowel than [e].% It was soon realized, however, that 
the secondary umlaut also owed its emergence to the loss and merger of con- 
ditioning 7-sounds, and that it must have occurred at the same time as the umlaut 
of other velar vowels, for which no adequate orthographic representation was 
found in Old High German either. The secondary umlaut cannot be considered 


19 Braune 28 Anm. 1; Wilmanns 197; Streitberg-Michels—Jellinek pp. 381 ff.; Kranzmayer 
pp. 83 ff. and 99 assumes that umlaut e was ‘zundchst wahrscheinlich offen und vermutlich 
gerundet und etwas mittelzungig.’ 

20 Behaghel 267; Bahder pp. 105 ff.; Wilmanns 197 Anm. 2; K. Zwierzina, ZfdA 44.249 ff.; 
K. Luick, Deutsche Lautlehre? 138 ff. (1923); P. Lessiak, Beitrige zur Geschichte der deut- 
schen Sprache und Literatur (Beitr.) 28.60 ff. 

21 Beitr. 4.540 ff.; also Braune 27 Anm. 2; Schatz 48 ff. 

22 Braune 69; Schatz 52f. Brinkmann pp. 88 f. points out that excrescent vowels may have 
been present even where the orthography does not express them. 

23 Baesecke 8.2e, 8.2f; Braune 27 Anm. 4; Schatz 53 f.; Ab. Gr. 25; Wilmanns 196; Brink- 
mann pp. 80f. 

24 Similar conditions seem to obtain in Old Saxon and Middle Low German respectively. 
See F. Holthausen, Altsichsisches Elementarbuch? 77 ff. (1921): mahtig etc.; A. Lasch, 
Mittelniederdeutsche Grammatik 56 ff. (1914): mechtich etc. 

25 Braune 51 Anm. 2; Paul 40 Anm. 2; Wilmanns 211; Kranzmayer p. 80 (uses the terms 
‘gehemmter Umlaut’ and ‘Vollumlaut’) ; Streitberg-Michels—Jellinek pp. 384 ff. 
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a late ‘secondary’ development, and even less a compromise sound between the 
primary umlaut e and an analogical a.% Indeed, the secondary umlaut might 
actually be regarded as older than the primary, since a general allophonic varia- 
tion [x] ~ [e] ~ [e] for the phoneme a before an 7-sound must have preceded 
the attraction of most of the allophones to the phoneme e. It is this partial merger 
with another phoneme that represents a deviation from the general development 
of the umlaut phonemes: the secondary umlaut is, in a way, a residue of the 
older ‘regular’ umlaut of a. 


5. Not all OHG forms containing a and other velar vowels before an 7-sound 
correspond to MHG forms with umlaut phonemes indicated by special ortho- 
graphic symbols. We find also, in Middle High German and Early New High 
German (ENHG), forms without umlaut, e.g. the adjectives MHG gewaltec, 
ENHG gewaltig, manlich ‘mannlich’, artlich, gottlich ‘géttlich’; the genitive and 
dative singular, nominative and accusative plural form arte, to the MHG noun 
art ‘kind’; the genitive and dative singular forms bruste, burge, to the MHG 
feminine nouns brust ‘breast’, burc ‘city’; and the preterit subjunctives of weak 
verbs of the jan-class and of strong verbs of the second and third classes, such as 
stalte (OHG stalt), brante (OHG branti), funde (OHG funtz) ‘fande’, wurde (OHG 
wurti) ‘wiirde’, wurbe (OHG wurbi) ‘wiirbe’, fluge ‘flige’, fluzze ‘flésse’.27 But most 
of these forms have dialectal and individual variants with umlaut: geweltic, 
stelte, brente, fiinde, wiirde, etc. 

The vacillation between the presence and the absence of umlaut is found 
already in Old High German: henin, gen.-dat. sg. of the masc. n-stem noun 
hano ‘cock’, occurs beside the more common hanin; the adjectives menigiu, 
elliu (or MHG diliu) occur beside managiu ‘many’, alliu ‘all’, and the adverb 
alles ‘completely’ beside elles.22 Feminine abstract nouns in -7, -ida, and -nissi, 
diminutives in -zl7(n), and adjectives in -in show the same variation: sterchi or 
starchi ‘strength’, bigengida or bigangida ‘celebration’, éelilé or tall ‘small valley’, 
tennin or tannin ‘aus Tannenholz’.” In the 2d and 3d persons of strong verbs, 
we find OHG fallit and vellet ‘falls’, haltts and heltis ‘holdest’, sahhit and sehhit 
‘quarrels’, slahit and slehit ‘strikes’, walzit and piwelzit ‘rolls’; and MHG 
slafest/slafet and slexfest/slefet ‘sleeps’, stézet and stoezet ‘pushes’.” 

The forms without umlaut are always due to the analogical influence of mor- 
phologically related forms that had no umlaut because they had no suffixes or 
endings with original 7-sounds. This morphological analogy is not restricted in 


26 Brinkmann pp. 88 ff. : ‘in vielen Fallen konnte er im Ausgleich als Mischung von Primar- 
umlaut und Umlautlosigkeit entstehen.’ See also Bahder pp. 121 f. 

27 Michels 64 f., 271, 278; Moser 58 Anm. 2; Schatz 524; Brinkmann p. 88; C. Kraus, 
Festgabe fiir Richard Heinzel pp. 111-29. 

28 Braune 27 Anm. 6, 248 Anm. 6; Schatz 59 f.; Ab. Gr. 28; Franck 11; Inga Léfstedt, Zum 
Sekundarumlaut von germ. a im Bairischen pp. 305-15 (Lund, 1944). 

29 Baesecke 8.2h; Braune 26 Anm. 1 f.; Schatz 56; Wilmanns 191, 194; Brinkmann pp. 87 f. 

30 Michels 271 Anm. 1; Schatz 58. L. Siitterlin, Neuhochdeutsche Grammatik p. 97 (1924), 
points out that umlaut in the singular of strong verbs has almost completely disappeared 
in modern Upper German dialects. J. Franck, Mittelniederlandische Grammatik? 34 (1910), 
describes how morphological leveling caused the disappearance of umlaut forms in Middle 
Low Franconian. 
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the time of its occurrence: it operates in Old High German, in Middle High 
German, in Early New High German, and in Modern German—both in the 
standard speech and in the dialects. The adjectives gewaltec, manlich, tannin 
show the vowels of the nouns gewalt, mann, tanna with which they are connected; 
the inflected forms arte, bruste, burge, hanin have the vowels of the corresponding 
nominatives; starchi has the vowel of the adjective starc from which it is derived; 
and the Upper German preterit subjunctives stalti, brantt have the vowels of 
their indicatives stalia, branta.** Such subjunctives as wurde, fluge owe their 
vowels to the plural of the preterit indicative (wurden, flugen); funde may also 
have been influenced by the past participle gefunden. The umlaut phonemes in 
menigiu, elliu, elles, vellet were subjected to leveling (‘Systemzwang’) and re- 
placed by the vowels of the forms without original 7-suffixes. In short, morpho- 
logical and derivational analogy reintroduced the original vowels in positions 
where the umlaut phonemes had developed. 

Upper German shows more analogically remodeled forms without umlaut than 
Franconian: haltis thus contrasts dialectally with heltis; the MHG subjunctives 
stalte, brante contrast with stelte, helte; alles contrasts with elles.*? In some in- 
stances, Franconian umlaut forms correspond to Upper German forms with 
secondary umlaut, e.g. Otfrid’s mehti (riming with krefti), and the form wehsit, 
modeled on ferit, grebit. Such analogical interchange between the two umlaut 
types was to become more common in Middle High German and Early New 
High German (see $10). 


6. Various kinds of phonetic laws have been regarded as responsible for the 
lack of umlaut in some forms; especially, certain consonant clusters have been 
looked upon as effective temporary or permanent barriers to the operation of 
umlaut. But the secondary umlaut is just as much a result of allophonic variation 
before following 7-sounds as any other kind of umlaut. It is obvious that no 
consonant cluster can be said to have prevented umlaut generally, i.e. in all 
dialect areas. 

It has also been thought that complete subordination under one main stress 
was a necessary condition for umlaut; the subordinate stress (‘Nebenton’) given 
to certain ‘heavy’ suffixes like -, -in, -li, -lin, -nissi, -nissa, -lih was blamed for 
the frequent absence of umlaut in preceding syllables.** Probably, however, it 
was not the type of stress but rather the type of juncture that varied as a non- 
distinctive phonetic feature in such forms as telil? ~ talili (influenced by ial), 
tennin ~ tannin (influenced by tanna). The replacement of the umlaut phoneme 
may possibly have been accompanied by a more open kind of juncture between 
stem and suffix than the kind used in the form with umlaut. A certain correlation 
between primary umlaut and close juncture—syllable-linking without a break— 
is revealed by such phrases as Otfrid’s meg zh ‘can I’, werf iz ‘threw it’, MHG 


31 Schatz 524; Wilmanns 194.1; Franck 11; Braune 26 Anm. 2; Brinkmann pp. 87 f.: ‘die 
Zugehorigkeit zum Prateritum wurde offenbar stiarker als der Moduscharakter empfunden.’ 

32 Fedor Bech, Der umgelautete Conjunctivus Praeteriti riickumlautender Zeitwérter, 
Germania 15.129-57 (1870). 

33 Baesecke 8.2f; Braune 27 Anm. 5; Bahder p. 106; Brinkmann pp. 79 f.; Franck 11; Wil- 
manns 195. See also Lofstedt, Zum Sekundérumlaut pp. 199-304. 
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sem mir, and perhaps also by the plurals of the MHG present-preterits diirfen 
(uzr), miigen, kiinnen, miiezen, where the umlaut seems to have been induced 
by an 7 contained in words that followed the verb in close juncture—th, 12, imo, 
inan, wir.*4 


7. The variation between forms with and without umlaut has also been ex- 
plained by differences in the effectiveness with which the three sounds j, 7, and 7 
caused the fronting of a preceding vowel.® The reflex of Gmc. -ja in final syllables 
is -e in the oldest OHG sources, e.g. in the feminine j6-stem sunte ‘Siinde’ and in 
weak verbs of the jan-class like losen ‘lésen’, kussen ‘kiissen’, sezzen (Goth. satjan) 
‘setzen’, stellen ‘stellen’. This -e from Gmce. -ja was probably a moderately high 
palatal sound [e], not merely [3]; for we find the ending -en contrasting with the 
infinitive ending -an of strong verbs (neman) until the 9th century, the -ent of 
the 3d pl. present (sezzent ‘they set’) contrasting with the -ant of strong verbs 
(nemant ‘they take’), and the orthography of sunte changing to suntea, suntia, 
and finally to sunta.* The e apparently continued in early Old High German to 
function as a conditioning environment for the rise of umlaut allophones. The 
ensuing orthographic confusion of e and a (as in sezzan, stellan, Upper German 
sezzant, Franconian nement, sunta), seems to show that by that period the umlaut 
qualities are no longer determined by the following vowels; they have become 
independent phonemes. 

The semivowel 7 in certain positions after consonants must have been lost 
without a trace at an early time. This seems to be indicated by the variation 
between such forms as OHG hewi ‘hay’ with umlaut ~ houwi without umlaut. 
The explanation is that Gmc. awi became ew? in the nominative of this word, but 
the j of the inflected forms was lost without causing umlaut: aw] > aww > 
auw > ouw.” Certain MHG forms without umlaut, varying with umlaut forms 
(e.g. brugge or brucke ‘Briicke’, stucke ‘Stiick’, slupfen ‘schliipfen’, nutzen ‘benut- 
zen’, beside briicke, stiicke, sliipfen, niitzen), may be reflexes of inflected forms from 
which the 7 had disappeared at an early date.® In any case, absence of umlaut 
is never due to the barrier of a consonant cluster. If a form without umlaut is not 
analogical (§5), it can only go back to a form from which the z-sound was lost 
before the development of those allophonic variations that led to umlaut.” 
This is true of the preterits and past participles of weak jan-verbs, which have 
an umlauted vowel in the present tense: OHG sezzen, sazta, gisazter; stellen, stalta, 
gistalier; MHG loesen, loste; kiissen, kuste; biiezen ‘make amends’, buozte; waenen 


4 Braune 26 Anm. 3, 307 Anm. 7; Behaghel 259.2, 447.2 f.; Paul 40 Anm. 8, 172 Anm. 7; 
O. Brenner, Beitr. 20.84 f.; H. G. Fiedler, The mutated vowels in kénnen, diirfen, mégen, 
miissen, MLR 23.188-94; Lasch, Mnd. Gr. 53. 

35 Brinkmann p. 82; Michels 64; Lessiak, AfdA 32.126 ff.; W. Wiget, Der Umlaut von u 
in den oberdeutschen Dialekten, Zschr. fiir deutsche Mundarten 19.250 ff.; Kranzmayer pp. 
95 ff.; Rooth, Streifziige p. 136. 

36 Braune 198 Anm. 4, 209 Anm. 3, 226 Anm. 1, 309, 314. 

37 Behaghel 260.1; Franck 36.2; Wilmanns 193 and Anm., 209; Bahder pp. 213 ff., 221 ff.; 
Karstien, Hist. dt. Gr. pp. 82 f.; Braune 114. 

38 On the occurrence of forms without umlaut see Bahder pp. 199 ff.; G. Graber, ZfdPh. 
42.299 ff. (1910). 

39 For other forms without umlaut see Bahder pp. 201 ff.; Wilmanns 204; Paul 40 Anm. 5 
f.; Moser 60 f.; Michels 65 ff. 
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‘believe’, winde. By Grimm this morphophonemic alternation was labeled with 
the misleading term ‘Riickumlaut’. 


II. Umutaut PHONEMES AND ORTHOGRAPHY 


8. In Old High German, orthographic evidence for the completion of the 
sound-change giving rise to umlaut phonemes is scarce for all vowels except a. 
Upper German orthography around the year 1000, however, provides evidence 
also for the umlaut of u and iu. The diphthong zu occurred in Upper German 
not only before 7 j u, as in Franconian, but also before labials and velars like 
bpmfgk hh, even if the following vowel was a e o: biugu ‘I bend’, biugis, biugit; 
biugemes, biuget, biugent. The 10th-century change to ze in biegen, bieget, biegent 
has been interpreted as due to Franconian influence.” But this orthographic 
change is actually evidence for the completion of a phonemic change, i.e. of the 
umlaut. The diphthong iu before 7-sounds (as in biuges, biuget) had developed 
into a phoneme %, which merged with the umlaut of @. Around the year 1000 the 
spelling ‘iu’ began to denote exclusively this % phoneme; former allophones of iu 
in other positions which had not fallen together with the umlaut of zu“! were 
spelled ‘ie’, the same spelling that was used also for the reflexes of earlier OHG 
eo (10) and of Gme. é.” 

In Notker’s Alemannic dialect of the 10th century, iu [i] coalesced with the 
umlaut of %, so that the latter also came to be written ‘iu’: hiute ‘skins’, chriuter 
‘herbs’, chiuske ‘chaste’, hiuser ‘houses’.“* Conversely, the spelling ‘u’ was also 
used for the diphthong zw: beguzet ‘begiesst’ and truget ‘betriigt’ in Notker’s 
Psalms, and gisune ‘vision’ in Merigarto.“ The values [6] for the letter ‘o’ and 
[ii] for the letter ‘u’ are proved by their appearance in words with Gmc. e and 7. 
Notker’s ‘u’ after w in suutimmen ‘schwimmen’ and guutinnen ‘gewinnen’ indicate 
[ti]; his ‘oe’ and ‘o’ in froemidiu ‘fremd’ (MHG frémede) and erlosken ‘erléschen’ 
(MHG léschen) indicate [6]. OHG fimf, finf ‘five’, which generally appears as 
fiinf from the 12th century on, is spelled funf in Notker’s Psalms.“ Under the 
influence of certain consonants, mostly labial, e and 7 in some words had changed 
to the rounded umlaut phonemes 6 and 7 respectively; these were already part 
of the phonemic system of the dialects in question, but only the ambiguous 
traditional symbols ‘o’ and ‘u’ were available to spell them.” Such spellings as 


40 Braune 47 Anm. 7; Brinkmann pp. 75 f.; Ingerid Dal, Norsk Tidsskrift for Sprog- 
videnskap 7.403 f. 

41 Modern dialects show that the reflexes of umlauted and unumlauted iu were kept apart 
in large areas. See E. Mertes, Teuthonista 6.167 ff., 7.106 ff., 268 ff.; Behaghel 286. 

42 Wilmanns 184.2 already thought of positional variation of Upper German iu; see Hatto, 
loc.cit. 

43 Braune 42, 49; Schatz 44, 67 f. 

44 Braune 49 Anm. 1. W. Vondrék, Beitr. 22.204, finds OHG orthographic influence in the 
Old Slavic Freising documents, where the letter ‘u’ stands for [ii]. 

46 Braune 107 Anm. 3, 114 Anm. 4; Schatz 11, 19, 286. 

46 Modern German dialects and Modern Standard German show the strong influence of 
labial consonants on vowels: wélben < OHG welben ‘vault’, schwéren < OHG swerien 
‘swear’. See Braune 107 Anm. 2, 340 Anm. 3; Wilmanns 230; Michels 84; Moser 66; Kranz- 
mayer pp. 81 f.; Ernst Dornfeld, Untersuchungen zu Gottfried Hagens Reimchronik 39 
(1912); Lasch, Mnd. Gr. 169 f., 175. 
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wolta for welta ‘wanted’, wola for older wela ‘well’, and wocha for older wecha 
‘week’ may at first have denoted the vowel [6]; but their subsequent develop- 
ment to [o] makes this less certain. Kranzmayer“ interprets this development 
of umlaut sounds to velar vowels as a sign that the OHG umlaut phonemes were 
phonetically different from Modern German [6] and [ii]. 

A number of late OHG occasional spellings have been cited as evidence for 
the existence of umlaut phonemes. The form suweara ‘heavy’, with a rare spelling 
for the umlaut of d, appears in the glosses to Notker’s Psalms; the umlaut of o 
is written ‘oe’ in the late Bavarian place-name Goemerichingen; the umlaut of 6 
is written ‘oi’ in the form ¢rotstest ‘comfortest’, found in Otloh’s prayer; the 
umlaut of u is written ‘iu’ and ‘ui’ in the 11th century: analiute ‘face’ in Notker’s 
Psalms, muillen ‘conterere’ in the Georgslied; the umlaut of @ is spelled not only 
‘ju’ but also ‘uo’, as in Notker’s bruote ‘bride’; the umiaut of wo is perhaps denoted 
by ‘Qe’ in Notker’s griiene ‘green’, steze ‘sweet’, triege ‘triige’, by ‘ui’ in the 
Bavarian chuili ‘kiihl’, and by ‘oi’ in Williram’s voiget ‘fiigt’; and the umlaut 
of ou is written ‘oi’ in Franconian govwuz ‘Gau’ and in Williram’s geloiben ‘believe’ 
and hoibet ‘head’.® 


9. In the orthography of MHG and ENHG manuscripts, special symbols 
appear for the vowels derived by umlaut from a d 0 6 ua ow wo. The secondary 
umlaut of a is written ae G & e; essentially the same symbols are used for the 
umlaut of d. The umlauts of o and 6 are both written 6 oe o7; those of u and @ are 
both written % iu uz etc. The umlaut of wo appears as tie ue etc.; that of ow as 
6u eu etc.” Frequently in MHG and ENHG documents, as also in Middle Low 


German sources, the umlauts of 5 and @ are written simply ‘o’ and ‘u’. This is 
particularly common in Middle German; in East Middle German and Middle 
Franconian it lasted up to the first half of the 16th century.” Middle German 
riming-practice gives no satisfactory information on the prevalence of umlaut, 
since it was apparently traditional to rime vowels with their umlauts.” Thus even 
in MHG and ENHG sources it is often difficult in the case of particular words to 
distinguish between various vowels and the corresponding umlaut phonemes. 
But the creation and use of special umlaut symbols in Middle High German, and 
their continued use and pronunciation in Modern German, are definite final 
proof for the completion of the phonemic change by which separate umlaut 
phonemes were created from former allophones. It is true that in most High 
German dialects the vowels [6] and [ii] lost their rounding and became [e] and [i] 


47 P. 81 f.: ‘freilich werden die gerundeten 6, a den Hinterselbstlauten naher gestanden 
sein, als heute.’ 

48 Braune 32 Anm. 4, 34 Anm. 2, 40 Anm. 3, 42 Anm. 1, 45 Anm. 4; Schatz 63-70; Franck 
22, 24, 29, 33, 35, 47; Baesecke 11.4, 15.2, 17.4, 19.1d; Behaghel 253.4; Wilmanns 202, Schatz, 
Ab. Gr. 30. 

49 Michels 30.2, 31.2, 34, 35.2, 65; Moser 14 and Anm. 5, 16 f., 25 f.; Bahder pp. 206 ff.; 
Wilmanns 202 Anm., 205; K. Weinhold, Alemannische Grammatik 12, 31, 35 (1863); Bairische 
Grammatik 9, 32, 57, 109 (1867). 

50 Moser 16, 59; J. Sohrt, Der Umlaut von a, 0, u, au nach Handschriften und Urdrucken 
Lutherscher Schriften pp. 106 f. (1920); Bahder pp. 206 ff.; Lasch, Mnd. Gr. 43 ff., 50 f. 

#1 Behaghel 254; Wilmanns 202, 206; E. Dornfeld, op.cit. 55. 
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respectively at an early date; but their present distribution still clearly reflects 
the original development of the umlaut phonemes. 


10. The letter ‘4’ and similar symbols contrast in Upper German manuscripts 
with ‘e’ to express five historically distinct e-sounds: (1) the secondary umlaut 4; 
(2) x, the umlaut of @; (3) long é; (4) the primary umlaut e; and (5) original Gmc. 
é. MHG rimes reveal that some reflexes of these sounds had merged, either in 
special positions or generally: there is a great deal of dialectal variation in the 
number of phonemic contrasts and in types of merger. The reflex of é (the second- 
ary umlaut) is often identical in quality with the umlaut of a; in Alemannic, 
Alsatian, and most Middle German dialects it merges with é; only in Ripuarian 
does it seem to coalesce with the reflex of the primary umlaut e.* 

The original presence of 7-sounds in inflectional and derivational suffixes caused 
a variation within paradigms between forms with umlaut and forms without it. 
Thus we find among 7-, ja-, and jé-stems OHG gast, pl. gesti, MHG maht, pl. 
mahte; lamb has the plural lembir; the adjective lang has the comparative lengiro, 
the superlative lengisto, and the derived abstract noun lengi ‘length’; the noun 
boc ‘buck’ has the diminutive béckelin (OHG pocchilt), etc. This variation a/e, 
a/d, 0/6, etc. came to be regarded as a characteristic mark of morphological 
relations, e.g. of the relation between singular and plural, between positive and 
comparative, etc. By analogy it was transferred to other forms, where no 7-sounds 
had ever been present and where no umlaut vowels could have developed.™ 
The analogy of the plural mdhie from mahi gave rise to such new plural forms as 
wagen from wagen ‘carriage’, gedénke from gedanc ‘thought’, haven from haven 
‘pot’. The spread of umlaut was thus caused by the same morphological analogy 
that elsewhere caused its leveling (§5). Conditions in Modern German dialects 
show that the reflex of d spread by analogy in the formation of noun plurals and 
diminutives, while the reflex of the primary umlaut e prevailed in the comparison 
of adjectives and in the formation of feminine abstract nouns.» 

In Early New High German, however, the symbol ‘é’ lost its phonemic distinct- 
ness from ‘e’, and became a mere orthographic indication of morphological (or, 
as it is usually stated, ‘etymological’) relationship. It was in Middle German 
sources® that ‘a’ first began to be written and printed regularly in all cases where 
a related morpheme with a was to be found; where related forms with a were 
lacking or not evident, ‘a’ was replaced by ‘e’. Thus geschlécht (OHG gislahtz) 
became orthographically geschlecht, pfdrt ‘horse’ became pferdt. Similarly, ‘au’ 
began to be written instead of ‘eu’ whenever there were related morphemes with 
au: Héuser, gléubig.*” In this way ‘a’ and ‘e’, ‘au’ and ‘eu’ became mere graphic 

52 Moser 65. 

53 Moser 70, 76; Bahder p. 113; Wilmanns 198, 205; A. Heusler, Germania 34.123 ff.; Paul 
6 Anm. 4; Michels 29; Behaghel 260.3. See also fn. 20 above. 

54 Lessiak, AfdA 32.124, calls it ‘analogischer Umlaut’. Prokosch, Comp. Gme. gr. 41a, 
points out that the number of umlauted plurals is six times as great in Modern German as 
in Old High German. See Brinkmann pp. 84 ff.; Michels 64, 207 Anm. 6. 

55 Heusler, Germania 34.112 ff.; K. Bohnenberger, Germania 34.194 ff.; Moser 70 Anm. 
3; Léfstedt, Zum Sekunddrumlaut pp. 151-65, 316-38. 

56 Wilmanns 200; Bahder pp. 113 ff., 126 ff. 


57 Wilmanns 209; Bahder pp. 213 ff.; Michels 67d; Moser 22 ff. Moser 70 differentiates 
between ‘etymologisch gestiitzter’ and ‘etymologisch nicht gestiitzter Sekundaérumlaut’. 
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variants; Modern German orthography writes not only Médchte, mdchtig, wéchst, 
where d is a reflex of the historical secondary umlaut, but also Géaste, Krafte, 
Lémmer, langer, fahrt, where the umlaut was primary. But nennen, brennen, and 
kennen are still spelled with ‘e’, not ‘a’, in spite of the related forms nannte, 
brannte, and kannie, because the preterit is taken to be derived from the present 
tense, not conversely. 


III. Umnaut AND THE CONSONANTS 


11. The Modern German dialectal forms dsch(e) ‘ashes’, flasch(e) ‘bottle’, 
tisch(e) ‘pocket’ have been attributed to ‘sch-umlaut’. This misleading term 
denotes a dialectal sound-change of a whose results coincided with the reflexes 
of secondary or primary umlaut.® A more general and decisive role of consonants 
in umlaut proper is assumed by advocates of the ‘Mouillierungstheorie’. Since 
this theory still has many supporters and challenges our whole concept of umlaut, 
it will be necessary to examine the alleged evidence in detail. 

The palatalization theory, as formulated by Rooth,* assumes that every con- 
sonant before an 7-sound was palatalized; that this palatalization in turn affected 
a preceding velar vowel, changing it to an epenthetic palatal diphthong; that 
such a diphthong later became a palatal monophthong, one of the ordinary 
umlaut phonemes; and that the consonant finally lost its palatalization. The 
intermediate stages assumed under this theory for the primary umlaut a > e 
are as follows: aCi > aC’(i) > aC’(t) > ajC’(t) > efC’(t) > &C’(t) > eC(2), 
where C' represents any consonant susceptible to palatalization, C’ its palatalized 
counterpart, 7 any 7-sound, and 7 a non-syllabic 7. The whole theory stands or 
falls with its assumption of palatalized consonants in Germanic, since the com- 
pletion of the shift from mere umlaut allophones (automatically conditioned by a 
following palatalized consonant) to independent umlaut phonemes is linked up 
with the loss of consonantal palatalization. Kranzmayer® assumes that the 
phonemic change was completed by the analogical transfer of umlaut sounds to 
positions where no palatalized consonants followed. 

The advocates of the palatalization theory present several kinds of evidence: 
OHG orthography, Slavic and Romance loanwords in Bavarian dialects and 
Bavarian loanwords in Slovenian, special Germanic sound-changes, the situation 
in modern dialects, and even the findings of modern experimental phonetics. 

Friends of the theory do not quite agree whether the OHG spellings ‘ai’ and 
‘ei’ for the primary umlaut of a reveal the assumed epenthetic diphthongiza- 
tion—the stage ajC’(z) in the formula given above—or rather the palatalization 


58 Schatz 48; Franck 14; Behaghel 256.6, 260.2 (‘zu den Umlauten der zweiten Periode 
gehoért auch der von sch’); Wilmanns 199; Michels 64 Anm. 3; Moser 58.4; W. Horn, Beitrage 
zur deutschen Lautlehre pp. 5-9; H. Aubin, Th. Frings, J. Miller, Kulturstroémungen und 
Kulturprovinzen in den Rheinlanden pp. 104 ff. (1926); Siitterlin, Nhd. Gr. p. 127. 

59 Streifziige pp. 111 ff., 149 f. 

60 P. 91: ‘Spater hat sich der Umlaut allmihlich von seiner phonologischen Bindung 
befreit, indem er sich lautlich von den hinteren Selbstlauten stirker entfernte und un- 
abhangig von den Vordergaumenlauten durch analogen Reihenzwang auch wortbildende 
Geltung gewann.’ 
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of the consonants. Rooth* considers such spellings as muillen to be important 
evidence for the diphthongization that is supposed to have preceded umlaut; 
Franck® had already interpreted such isolated OHG spellings as herigeseillo, 
eindin, Eingilgerus, airin as the scribes’ attempt to render the palatalization of 
the consonants; Kranzmayer assumes that the ‘oi’ of troistest and the like indi- 
cates palatalized st, not [0] (§8). But OHG scribes did not use a narrow phonetic 
transcription showing non-distinctive shades of sound; they even ignored certain 
important distinctive contrasts. We cannot expect to find the assumed inter- 
mediate stages of sound-changes—automatically determined glides or consonant 
allophones or the like—conveniently represented for us in the orthography, unless 
an actual merger with previously existing phonemes had taken place. Isolated 
phonetic interpretations of old spellings, without regard to the systematic and 
contrastive aspects of the orthography as a whole, do not lead to valid results. 

Kranzmayer* tried to prove the former existence of palatalized consonants 
causing umlaut in Bavarian dialects by examining their reflexes in loanwords 
borrowed by Slavic and Romance dialects. Palatalized l’ and n’ are present in 
both types of languages. He found a good many examples where Slovenian 
renders the German consonant before or after an 7-sound by I’ or n’: OHG vuili, 
MHG viille ‘Fille’ becomes Slovenian bulja; OHG gawin ‘Gewinn’ becomes 
gvinj, OHG kegil ‘Kegel’ becomes kegelj. But in Romance dialects he failed to find 
any corresponding examples; thus in the Ladin dialect of Gréden, ula (< *vulla) 
< OHG vullé shows the reflex of plain /, not of palatalized l’. These conflicting 
substitutions show how cautiously loanword evidence must be interpreted and 
how limited its usefulness is in establishing phonetic details. Sound substitution 
is not easily predictable when the evidence for the sound systems of the two lan- 
guages concerned consists only of their later reflexes. Kranzmayer’s material 
may possibly reflect the existence of certain special allophones of / and n in the 
neighborhood of palatal vowels, for which languages that had palatalized I’ and n’ 
as separate phonemes either did or did not substitute these in loanwords. 

To prove the frequency with which Germanic consonants were palatalized, 
proponents of this theory have mentioned the special development of Gmc. 
k g in Old English and Old Frisian, the palatalization in Scandinavian, Dutch, 
and South Bavarian dialects, and Celtic parallels, and have given examples of 
the influence of palatalized consonants on adjacent vowels. OHG and MHG 
forms without umlaut or with secondary umlaut have been introduced as evi- 


61 Studia Neophilologica 13.115. See also J. van Ginneken, Onze Taaltuin 3.214; Rooth, 
i-omljudet p. 18. In Mélanges offerts 4 van Ginneken pp. 223 ff., he cites Old Irish spellings 
as parallels. 

62 13.2: ‘die Schreibung scheint darauf zu beruhen, dass man die Mouillierung des Kon- 
sonanten heraushérte.’ See Braune 26 Anm. 4; Baesecke 8.2c; Schatz 49; Ab. Gr. 20; R. 
Kégel, Uber das Keronische Glossar p. 7 (1879); Brinkmann p. 91; Kranzmayer p. 91; 
Michels 29 Anm. 2; K. Weinhold, Mittelhochdeutsche Grammatik? 22, 29, 48 (1883). 

68 Penzl, Germanic Review 22.178 ff. Rooth, Streifziige p. 142, expresses his admiration 
for the phonetic prowess of the OHG scribes. 

64 Pp. 85 ff. 

65 Rooth, 7-omljudet pp. 8 ff., 18 ff.; Studia Neophilologica 13.113 f. 
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dence in favor of the theory.® The velar character of certain consonant clusters 
is alleged either to have resisted altogether the palatalization that would have 
led to umlaut, or to have permitted only a weaker kind of palatalization leading 
to secondary umlaut. We have seen, however, that no consonant cluster pre- 
vented the allophonic variation of velar vowels before i-sounds. The double 
development of a was due to differences between its allophones in different en- 
vironments (in different positions or adjoining different consonants); but umlaut 
or secondary umlaut always took place where an 7-sound was present in the 
next syllable. The consonants, in short, did not act as a barrier to umlaut. Rooth 
himself realized that cases of OHG umlaut or secondary umlaut with 7 in the 
third syllable (e.g. OHG edizli, fremidi, ephilit, MHG zdahere, mégede) and umlaut 
in phrases like Otfrid’s werf iz cannot be explained by the palatalization 
of consonants. 

Evidence has been cited from modern experimental phonetics to prove the 
existence of more or less ‘palatalized’ consonants in umlaut position. B. van 
Dantzig’s® experimental comparison of the a in Dutch mand and mandje and 
the o in hond and hondje proves the existence of special allophones before [j] 
in Dutch. O. von Essen® found the p in epi and upi as pronounced by his in- 
formants different from the p in epa and upa: the following 7 affected both the 
preceding p and the vowel of the first syllable. The experimental evidence, there- 
fore, proves the allophonic variation of vowels and consonants before 7-sounds. 
But one cannot reasonably expect instrumental phonetics to contribute very 
much to such problems of historical phonemics as the origin of umlaut phonemes 
or Verner’s Law; at best, the use of living informants with fixed modern speech 
habits may point to a modern parallel, or else possibly to a universal feature of 
human speech. 

In emphasizing the existence of palatalized consonants in connection with 
umlaut, the advocates of the palatalization theory actually stress a relatively un- 
important and insignificant detail. It is not unlikely that in certain German and 
other Germanic dialects the consonants / n k g and perhaps others developed 
palatal or palatalized allophones in the neighborhood of 7-sounds; the evidence 
certainly points in that direction. But this positional (allophonic) variation 
never and nowhere in any Germanic language resulted in the development of a 
set of independent palatalized consonant phonemes: there is no evidence what- 
ever that can be interpreted in that way. Such an important feature, affecting 


66 Brinkmann pp. 77 f.: ‘ihre Starke ist, dass die Mouillierungstheorie die Umlauthem- 
mung und den Unterschied zwischen Primar- und Sekundarumlaut im Deutschen scheinbar 
leicht zu erklaren vermag.’ 

67 Rooth, i-omljudet 29 and fn. 4; Studia Neophil. 13.114: ‘Selbst habe ich nie darauf 
gedrungen, den spaiteren Umlaut als Mouillierungsumlaut aufzufassen.’ 

68 Der Einfluss des hetero-syllabischen Jots auf einige vorangehende Vokale in der 
niederlandischen Sprache, Archives néerlandaises de phonétique expérimentale 4.60 ff. 
(1929); Rooth, Streifziige pp. 145 f. 

6° Uber das Wesen der Assimilation, Vox 21.10 ff. (1935). 

70 See P. Menzerath and A. de Lacerda, Koartikulation, Steuerung und Lautabgrenzung 
pp. 29, 37 (1933), on the ‘Umkehrung des Vernerschen Gesetzes’. 
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the entire phonemic system of the language, would certainly be reflected both by 
orthography and by modern dialects. In short, although palatalized consonants 
may have appeared as non-distinctive allophones, a phonemic contrast between 
plain and palatalized consonants has never existed in Germanic,” and the loss 
of such a distinction can therefore have played no part in the creation of umlaut 
phonemes. Proponents of the palatalization theory, by their insistence on con- 
sonantal influence, lose sight of the similarlity between the 7-umlaut and the Old 
Norse u-umlaut,” as well as of the relation of the 7-umlaut to the bifurcation of 
e and 7, o and wu, eo and iu. 


IV. THe SPREAD OF UMLAUT 


12. All Germanic languages except perhaps Gothic show the result of the 
allophonic variation of velar vowels and diphthongs before 7-sounds. Wulfila’s 
Gothic in the 4th century reveals no variation between e and i, 0 and u, eo and zu; 
its vowels in unstressed syllables are largely intact; its orthography does not indi- 
cate non-distinctive positional variants like umlaut allophones. In Old Saxon 
orthography, umlaut is for the most part indicated only to the extent of its repre- 
sentation in OHG documents, i.e. only for the primary umlaut of a.% The Old 
Norse runic inscriptions show an umlaut change a > e for the 7th century ;” the 
7th or 6th century is supposed to have been also the period of 7-umlaut in Old 
English.”> The earliest Old Scandinavian and Old English manuscripts show the 
sound-change complete for all the vowels that were open to it. The influence of 
following unstressed vowels was not limited to 7-sounds in those languages: velar 


vowels (uw; a 0) also induced certain changes in the vowels of the stressed syllable 
(cf. OScand. lond ‘lands’ < *landu). 

On the basis of this time difference in the appearance of umlaut in the various 
Germanic languages, scholars like Bremer, Neckel, Luick, and Rooth’ have sug- 
gested that umlaut spread from one center—presumably from the southern part 


71 A. Sommerfelt, Festskrift til Hjalmar Falk pp. 42 f. and NTS 7.355 ff., stresses this 
fact. Rooth, Streifziige p. 144, claims that Germanic probably ‘dieses System oder jedenfalls 
starke Ansatze dazu besessen hat.’ 

72 L. Bloomfield, Language 21.7 (1933); van Haeringen, Museum 38.70 (1931). Sievers, 
Grundziige 491 ff., 765 f., did actually assume that labialization of consonants was respon- 
sible for the u-umlaut. 

73 Holthausen, Asichs. Elementarb. 77 ff., 91, 115. See aiso J. Franck, Mndl. Gr. 32 ff.; 
Lasch, Mnd. Gr. 42 ff. 

74 A, Jéhannesson, Grammatik der urnordischen Runeninschriften 19 f. (1923); A. Heus- 
ler, Altislindisches Elementarbuch? 56 ff., 68 ff. (1921); A. Noreen, Altislandische und alt- 
norwegische Grammatik 58 ff. (1903). 

75K. D. Bilbring, Altenglisches Elementarbuch 158 ff. (1902); Luick, Hist. Gr. 182 ff., 
201 (‘im Laufe des 6. Jahrhunderts und wohl eher in seiner ersten Halfte’); A. Pogatscher, 
Beitr. 18.464 ff. On Old Frisian see W. Heuser, Altfriesisches Lesebuch 25 (1903). 

76 O. Bremer, IF 4.31; G. Neckel, Beitr. 51.14 fn.; Luick, Hist. Gr. 202. Rooth, 7-omljudet 
pp. 24 f., admits the possibility that ‘the Scandinavian tendency towards 7-umlaut’ might 
be an independent development. The alleged spread from a ‘Kerngebiet’ is assumed by 
Streitberg, Urg. Gr. 94.3c; van Hamel, Neophilologus 23.67; E. W. Selmer, ZfMaf. 13.121 f. 
But Hirt, Hdb. d. Urg. 33, expresses himself against the theory of the spread of 7-umlaut: 
‘Es liegen die gleichen Ursachen vor, die friiher oder spiter zu dem gleichen Ergebnis 
fiihren.’ 
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of the North Sea coast, i.e. the Anglo-Frisian territory—both northward and 
southward. This assumption, that umlaut after its rise in one central area was 
borrowed extensively by other dialects, disagrees with the theory that sees in 
umlaut, or rather in the allophonic variation potentially resulting in umlaut, a 
Common Germanic feature. In particular, a real understanding of umlaut as a 
phonemic change makes the assumption of its borrowing from language to 
language difficult to maintain. Loss and merger of 7-sounds took place in all 
Germanic languages: the conditions leading to umlaut were present in each of 
them. The results of this loss and merger, also, were practically the same in all 
the languages; only the time at which the phonemic shift was completed seems to 
differ widely. If umlaut spread by borrowing, what was it exactly that could have 
been borrowed from language to language?—the allophonic variation before 
i-sounds, a subphonemic feature never expressed by orthography? the loss of 
7-sounds in unstressed syllables?” the finished product of the change, namely the 
umlaut phonemes 6 w% and the like? All our evidence suggests instead that the 
allophonic variation and the changes in unstressed syllables were common to 
all the Germanic languages except Gothic, not features borrowed by one language 
from another in historical times; and that no such phonemes as 6 and % were 
introduced into any language simply by borrowing. 


13. Handbooks and grammars dealing with Old High German usually treat 
phonetic correspondences with geographical qualifications. Thus Braune”® points 
out that secondary umlaut before clusters containing / or r was relatively more 
common in the Upper German area, while Franconian showed primary umlaut. 
The Upper German dialects have a greater number of analogical forms without 
umlaut than Franconian, e.g. the 2d and 3d persons of strong verbs and the sub- 
junctives of weak preterits (§5); in cases of double development, the forms with- 
out umlaut seem to be preferred in the South (§7). Spellings indicating primary 
umlaut of a in German names appear at about the same time in Bavarian and in 
Franconian documents;’? but orthographic evidence for the umlaut of other 
vowels comes predominantly from the South. In the MHG (and ENHG) period, 
the orthographic representation and the poets’ riming practice with respect to 
umlaut are much more consistent in the Upper than in the Middle German area.” 
Since loss and merger of 7-sounds lead to the phonemization of umlaut allophones, 
it is interesting to note Brinkmann’s assumption™ that 7 was lost earlier in the 
Upper German area than in the Franconian. Nevertheless, he boldly asserts that 
the umlaut spread from Middle to Upper German, where originally it had not 


77 Pfalz, AfdA 51.182, mentions the possibility that a type of accentuation favorable to 
the acceleration of umlaut may have moved southward. 

78 27 Anm. 2; Beitr. 4.544 ff.; Schatz 51 f. 

79 See J. Fasbender, Die Schlettstedter Vergilglossen pp. 56 f. (1908); R. Henning, Uber 
die St. Gallischen Sprachdenkmiler bis zum Tode Karls d. Gr. pp. 110 ff. (1874); R. Kégel, 
Ker. Glossar p. 12; A. Socin, Die althochdeutsche Sprache im Elsass vor Otfrid p. 217 (1882) ; 
G. Kossina, Uber die altesten hochfrankischen Sprachdenkmiler pp. 20 ff. (1881); A. Wagner, 
Uber die deutschen Namen der altesten Freisinger Urkunden pp. 51 ff. (1876); L. Wiillner, 
Das Hrabanische Glossar pp. 77 ff. (1882); Schatz, ZfdA 43.2. 

80 Weinhold, Mhd. Gr.? 27, 75, 98, 122, 128, 144. He calls Middle German ‘umlautfeindlich’. 

81D. 148. 
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been an indigenous feature. This is, of course, merely an internal extension of 
the theory that umlaut spread externally from Anglo-Frisian to Old High 
German. 

Brinkmann thinks that the umlauted forms were borrowed singly or in mor- 
phological sets; but there is, needless to say, no evidence for such borrowing of 
umlaut phonemes. There is no reason to assume that the phonemization of the 
allophonic variation before z7-sounds occurred earlier in the North than in the 
South; the orthographic evidence for vowel changes in unstressed syllables is 
neither more plentiful nor more conclusive in one dialectal area than in another. 
Indeed, the greater frequency of analogical forms without umlaut, and of forms 
lacking umlaut because of an early loss of 7-sounds, may actually indicate that 
umlaut took place first in Upper German. Analogical formations are apt to be 
later innovations; they cannot be archaic features. Hanin without umlaut is 
later than henin with umlaut; wahsit without umlaut is later than wahsit with 
secondary umlaut. The greater frequency in Upper Germar of forms with second- 
ary umlaut, while Franconian prefers primary umlaut, is inconclusive, since 
the secondary umlaut of a is at least as old as the primary (§4). Brinkmann’s 
theory has been generally rejected on more specific grounds:” umlaut must be 
indigenous to Upper German, since it is found in such place-names as Eisch < 
OHG Etisa and Enns, in such Bavarian dialectal terms as Ergetag, and before 
the exclusively Upper German genitive and dative ending -in of masculine 
n-stems (henin, nemin). 

Umlaut is thus just as indigenous to Upper German as to Middle German 


(Franconian), and just as indigenous to Old High German as to any other Ger- 
manic language. The conditions for it were present in all parts of the territory. 


V. CENTURIES OF UMLAUT? 


14, The early view that there were several periods of umlaut in Old High 
German,* reflected in such terms as ‘Sekundérumlaut’ and ‘jingerer Umlaut’, 
has been largely abandoned. Nevertheless, some scholars*! continue to believe 
that umlaut was a process that lasted for several centuries: Kranzmayer,® for 
instance, maintained that umlaut was effective in South Bavarian from 750 to 
1330, i.e. for a period of almost 600 years. 

The evidence cited in support of such a view consists primarily of late MHG 
forms which had presumably just come into the language but which nevertheless 
contained umlaut phonemes. Mayer disposed of Behaghel’s material on MHG 
names with umlaut by pointing out the probability of their earlier use. But he 
believed that such a 13th-century loan as gren(i)ze from Slavic granica, and 


8 Pfalz, AfdA 51.181; Kranzmayer pp. 74 f.; Dal, NTS 7.400 f. 

88 Schatz, Ab. Gr. 29; Behaghel, 260.2 ff.; F. Kauffmann, Geschichte der schwabischen 
Mundart 126 (1890); A. Leitzmann, Beitr. 14.480 f. W. Horn, Beitrage zur deutschen Laut- 
lehre pp. 9 f and 11 ff., even assumes two periods of secondary umlaut. 

84 Behaghel 255; Karstien, Hist. dt. Gr. p. 77; Hans Sperber, Geschichte der deutschen 
Sprache 15 (1926); Siitterlin, Nhd. Gr. pp. 124 f.; O. Mausser, Mittelhochdeutsche Gram- 
matik 64 (1933); Anton Mayer, Die Wirkungsdauer des deutschen Umlauts, Beitr. 58.149- 
209. 

85 Pp. 76 ff. 
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similar forms with e or d for Slavic a before an 7-sound, are evidence for the 
continued operation of umlaut. Kranzmayer, in support of his theory, cited 
Bavarian place-names where umlaut phonemes appeared in place of Slavic or 
Romance velar vowels before 7-sounds or palatalized consonants: Véllan from 
Vulgar Lat. Folianum, It. Foiana; Péderlach from Podravljach (1361).®* Mayer” 
mentioned the probability that Bavarian [a], the reflex of secondary umlaut, 
had been substituted for the Slavic a-sound in granica, and that in Standard 
German this dialectal sound would then have been analogically replaced by [e]. 
The umlaut phonemes in Bavarian place-names probably indicate sound-sub- 
stitution for certain allophones of velar vowels in the Slavic and Romance 
prototypes. 

The alleged effectiveness of umlaut in MHG times implies that whenever a 
velar vowel came to appear before an 7-sound, either in a new formation with a 
suffix that contained an 7 or in a loanword or a name taken over from a foreign 
language, it was changed to the corresponding umlaut phoneme. But Germanic 
umlaut means the development of distinctive phonemes from positional variants 
(allophones) before 7-sounds. Can this process have taken place again in Middle 
High German after the umlaut phonemes had once been created in OHG times 
through loss and merger of 7-sounds? Obviously those conditioning changes 
occurred only once: no repetition of a sound-change resembling umlaut, no new 
‘period’ of umlaut was possible. After the original umlaut allophones had become 
part of the phonemic systems of the various dialects, umlaut as a phonemic 
sound-change was complete. A sound-change is a single historical event; it may 
occur again later in the history of the same language if identical conditions arise 
to make it possible, but it is not a continuing force or tendency operating for 
centuries. Scholars have unfortunately confused the creation of umlaut phonemes 
with their subsequent distribution and use in the language. It is clear that once 
the umlaut phonemes had been created, they were available—like any other 
phonemes—for new native formations and for substitution in place of foreign 
sounds in loanwords. Their use in native formations was always determined— 
again like the use of any other phonemes—by some kind of morphological 
analogy; such analogy would remain effective at all times, and would lead either 
to the spread or to the leveling out of the umlaut phonemes. 


15. The date of the phonemization of umlaut allophones is not identical with 
that of the Proto-OHG change ja > e (§7). The umlaut must have been com- 
pleted at the latest by the time that even orthographic evidence occasionally 
indicates a change of [1] to [a] in unstressed syllables. That it was not completed 
until about the middle of the 8th century seems to be indicated by the umlauting 
of OHG 6 and wo: scéni > MHG schoene ‘beautiful’, bési > MHG boese ‘evil’, 
gimuoti > MHG gemiiete ‘desire’, muodi > MHG miiede ‘tired’, fuori > MHG 
fiiere ‘fiihre’. OHG 6 developed from Gmce. au before ‘dental consonants’ in the 
8th century; OHG wo was diphthongized from Gmc. 6 at about the same time. 


88 Since Kranzmayer found the form Podreulach in a document of 1238, where the scribe 
did not write the umlaut, he considers it evidence that umlaut had not yet taken place. But 
see fn. 50 above. 

87 Op.cit. pp. 192 f. Cf. pp. 166 ff.; Pfalz, AfdA 51.182. 
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Gme. au and 6 may both have had special allophones before i-sounds before 
their reflexes were changed. 


VI. CoNcLUSIONS 


16. (1) OHG umlaut appears to be similar to certain Proto-OHG sound- 
changes that are reflected by the distribution of the phonemes e and 7, 0 and u, 
eo (0) and zu in OHG documents. This distribution seems to show that the 
phonemes were developed from allophones determined by the vowels of the 
following syllables. The Proto-OHG and the OHG allophonic variation of velar 
vowels before z-sounds, the variation that led in historical times to the creation 
of umlaut phonemes, is another example of the familiar tendency toward ‘vowel 
harmony’. 

(2) Secondary umlaut does not indicate that consonant clusters acted as a 
barrier against allophonic variation leading to umlaut. Particular consonants 
(as well as particular positions) determined the character of the vowel allophones 
that appeared before an 2-sound, and thus prevented certain of the allophones 
of a in umlaut position from merging with the reflex of Gme. e; but they clearly 
did not prevent the rise of special allophones altogether. Forms without umlaut 
can all be explained either on the basis of morphological analogy that both im- 
peded and favored the spread of umlaut, or as reflexes of old forms with 
early loss of 7-sounds, particularly of j. 

(3) The advocates of the palatalization theory, which attributes the rise of 
umlaut phonemes to the alleged development and later loss of palatalization in 
consonants, have failed to provide satisfactory evidence for consonant changes 
in the Germanic languages that could have led to a phonemization of the umlaut 
allophones. They have only made it seem likely that the presence of palatal 
vowels may occasionally have conditioned palatalized allophones of certain 
consonants. 

(4) The allophonic variation of velar vowels before 7-sounds is a feature com- 
mon to all Germanic dialects except possibly Gothic. The fact that the phonemi- 
zation of umlaut took place earlier in one Germanic language than in another, or 
perhaps in one OHG dialect than in another, does not justify us in assuming inter- 
dialectal borrowing of such an important structural trait. The conditions for 
umlaut were universally present; the results were universally and independently 
the same. 

(5) Even in Old High German, the phonemization of umlaut allophones was a 
single historical event. The fact that OHG 6 < Gmc. au and OHG wo < Gme. 6 
were affected by umlaut indicates that the phonemic change was not completed 
before the middle of the 8th century. Since the cause of umlaut was a unique loss 
and merger of certain phonemic distinctions in unstressed syllables, umlaut could 
not take place again, as a phonemic change, at any later date in the same lan- 
guage; it cannot be viewed as a process continuing with unabated force from the 
earliest OHG documents to late Middle High German. The extended use of 
phonemes already existing in a language, as replacements of foreign sounds in 
loanwords or as parts of analogica! formations, should never be mistaken for the 
original creation of new distinctive units. Analogic change is not phonetic change. 





PREHISTORY AND THE ITALIAN DIALECTS 
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The title of this article is more pretentious than the subject that I propose to 
treat in these few pages.! My concern here is with a question of method; accord- 
ingly I shall defer a more comprehensive treatment to some future publication, 
and refrain from burdening the present essay with details and examples. The 
purpose of this paper is to show how, through a study of pre-Romance archeology, 
anthropology, and ethnology,” the Italian dialects can be made to appear in a 
new and perhaps brighter light. 

The chief linguistic problem involved here is the validity of the substratum 
theory. Much has been written in defense as well as in repudiation of it, in most 
cases with illustrative examples which evidently and sufficiently either prove or 
discredit the theory. Such procedure is acceptable in each separate instance; but 
what has been established for a certain period and a certain place cannot be 
transferred, in toto, to another sphere. There can be no question of assuming 
substratum influence everywhere, or of rejecting it categorically, on the basis of 
an investigation limited to a single area. 

On the whole, the substratum theory has not fared well among scholars. But 
curiously enough, the possibility of a superstratum, e.g. Langobard in northern 
Italy, is in general less reluctantly, though by no means unanimously, accepted. 
I can really see no intrinsic difference between the two phenomena; but I daresay 
that the possiblity of a substratum is present more frequently than evidence for 
it can be brought to light.* Indeed it seems only reasonable to surmise that when 
a new language is learned by an entire social group, the members of this group 
cannot help pronouncing this new language with a certain ‘accent’. Besides their 


1 This paper was read, in abridged form, at the meeting of the Linguistic Society in New 
York, 31 December 1948. 

2 Some of the important sources in these subjects are: V. G. Childe, The dawn of Euro- 
pean civilization (New York, 1939); Conway, Johnson, and Whatmough, The Prae-Italic 
dialects of Italy (Cambridge, Mass., 1933); Friedrich von Duhn, Italische Griberkunde 
(Heidelberg, 1924); C. F. C. Hawkes, The prehistoric foundations of Europe (London, 
1940) ; F. Messerschmidt, Bronzezeit und friihe Eisenzeit in Italien (Berlin, 1935); E. Pais, 
Storia dell’Italia antica (Torino, 1933); T. E. Peet, The stone and bronze ages in Italy and 
Sicily (Oxford, 1909); D. Randall-MaclIver, The iron age in Italy (Oxford, 1927), Italy be- 
fore the Romans (Oxford, 1928), Villanovans and early Etruscans (Oxford, 1924); J. What- 
mough, The foundations of Roman Italy (London, 1937). 

3 See below 251. 

4 Vittorio Bertoldi, Problémes de substrat, BSL 32.118 (1931): ‘Que la langue latine 
victorieuse ait effacé, par exemple, partout sur le domaine oi elle s’est superposée, toutes 
les habitudes articulatoires des indigénes, qui étaient le résultat d’une hérédité séculaire, 
nul ne saurait l’affirmer.’ But some do so affirm. (The term hérédité will be discussed below, 
fn. 11.) See on this basic principle especially Antoine Meillet, Sur les effets des changements 
de langue, Scientia 51.91-8 (1932). However, his use of the term substratum, as meaning 
‘des changements que subirait, postérieurement au changement de langue, la langue nou- 
vellement adoptée’ (95), is wider than we want it to be (see below, fn. 11); Meillet himself 
calls this atavistic theory an ‘hypothése hardie’ in any event. 
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phonetic habits, they will also continue, to some extent, certain morphological 
and syntactical features to which they are accustomed, to say nothing of a por- 
tion, great or small, of their vocabulary.5 We shall restrict ourselves here to 
phonological matters. 

Latin, for example, was learned by a number of tribes and nations which, up 
to the time of the Roman conquest, had spoken other idioms. Henri Francois 
Muller, Mario A. Pei, and others deny substratum influence in the Roman 
Empire. They hold the view that Latin was continuous and uniform, phonologi- 
cally and grammatically, down to the 8th century of our era, at which time, they 
say, the development of Latin into the Romance languages took place precipi- 
tously.6 When Urban T. Holmes reviewed Pei’s book The Italian language (New 
York, 1941),”7 he defined the position of the substratists clearly and concisely. 
To Pei’s claim that Etruscan, for example, had left no traces in Italian, he replied 
that we could not judge this particular substratum in any event, because of our 
ignorance of the Etruscan language.® 

I want to make it clear that I am referring always to a LINGUISTIC, not to some 
mythical RACIAL substratum, whose energies are thought to lie dormant for 
centuries, then suddenly to arise for battle against foreign corruptions of speech 
and soul, with the miraculous result that people talk again like some remote 
ancestors. We know that the vocal apparatus of an anatomically and mentally 
norma! human being (whose normalness can be scientifically defined) can repeat 
any sound produced by other human beings. The difficulty of certain foreign 
sounds and the alleged inability to imitate them are relative and illusory respec- 
tively; they are not anatomically or ‘racially’ conditioned.® Learners of foreign 
languages know that one can acquire a fluent knowledge of vocabulary and 
grammar, but that mastery of a ‘native’ pronunciation is far more elusive, and 
is but slowly, if ever, attained. In order to overcome the difficulty, one must 
control certain organs which are not normally used, or not used in the same way, 
in speaking one’s own tongue, and which have therefore partially freed themselves 
of, or made themselves impervious to, control by the motor nerves.’° All this 


5 A paper by George Hempl, Language rivalry and speech differentiation in the case of 
race mixture, TAPA 39.31-47 (1898), offers valuable suggestions, apart from the unfortunate 
term ‘race mixture’. Too little attention has been paid to it. (Jespersen discusses the article 
in his Language, chapter XI.) 

6 See above, fn. 4. 

7Romanic Review 32.445-9 (1941). 

8 It may be noteworthy that Pei, in spite of his anti-substratum position, calls Pied- 
montese, Lombard, Emilian, and Ligurian ‘GaLuo-Italian’ dialects (146 and passim). Per- 
haps the term is geographical; but there is no Gallo-Italy. 

® A student of mine declared that his attempts to learn to pronounce French correctly 
were doomed in advance, since he, being of Anglo-Saxon ‘extraction’, could not possibly 
cope with this Gallic way of talking. More frequent are the unfounded hopes of some that 
because their grandfather spoke Italian, French, or German, the languages were ‘in their 
blood’. Often such reliance upon ancestral virtues determines a student’s choice of language 
study in college. 

10 Perhaps there is a connection between this motor-automatism of audible speech and 
the non-motorized automatism of the neural paths of inaudible speech, i.e. thought, which 
consists in thalamo-cortical circulation. Cp. G. C. Campion and G. Elliot Smith, The 
neural basis of thought 32, fig. 3 (London, 1934). 
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refutes a racial substratum, but at the same time aptly supports the possibility 
of a linguistic substratum wherever it is reasonable to assume one. I suggest, 
therefore, that by substratum we understand not racial linguistic inheritance, 
but the uninterrupted continuation of acquired linguistic habits." 

Where will it be possible to claim a linguistic substratum? Obviously only in 
places where non-linguistic evidence, historic and prehistoric, actually shows 
that the members of a social group, at a certain time, acquired en masse the lan- 
guage of another group and adopted it as their own. But non-linguistic evidence 
must be produced, in addition to linguistic. Linguistic agreements by themselves 
prove nothing. Language is selective, and each idiom uses only a very restricted 
number of the potential human phonemes and combinations of phonemes. Con- 
gruences, therefore, may occur quite without contact between languages, espe- 
cially in a family of related languages, like the Indo-European. The number of 
phonemes being limited, recurrence of phonemes and phoneme sequences in 
various branches of the same family, and even recurrence of typical phonological 
changes, is to be expected and is indeed borne out by the facts.! Linguistic repe- 
tition will not be significant unless coupled with non-linguistic evidence which 


11 So eminent a linguist as Jakob van Ginneken maintained that the two varieties of the 

Dutch r and / are due to racial differences among speakers of Dutch (Proceedings of the 
Second International Congress of Phonetic Sciences at London 65-6 [1935])—that ‘il y a 
vraiment des races [N.B.] qui aiment la fermeture du larynx et il y a des races qui n’en 
veulent rien’ (67). He then passes on to a description of dolichocephalic and brachycephalic 
speech organs and sound production habits (67-8). (One is reminded of Max Miiller’s scath- 
ing words about ‘a dolichocephalic dictionary or a brachycephalic grammar’, Biographies 
of words 120 [London, 1888]) Another paper on the same subject by the same author is 
cryptically entitled La tendance labiale de la race méditerranéenne et la tendance laryngale 
de la race alpine, Archives néerlandaises de phonétique experimentale 8/9.76-92 (1933). See 
also M. J. Sirks, Klang, Stimme und Laut im Geltungsbereich der Vererbungslehre, Mé- 
langes van Ginneken 1-13 (Paris, 1937), with bibliography 14-5: ‘Die typischen laryngalen 
‘Menschen aus Leuven, Aalst und Hasselt in Belgien, welche die Lippen fast immer ge- 
schlossen halten [which is supposedly a racial characteristic, not merely a habit] und auch 
Lippen ohne jeden Wulst besitzen, sind ein ausgezeichnetes Beispiel ..., da solche Men- 
schen den 6-Laut gar nicht aussprechen kénnen’ (13); note the word ‘kénnen’! It is hardly 
necessary to observe that if a Belgian child, however tight-lipped and thin-lipped his 
‘racial heredity’ might be, were brought up in an area where 6 was a phoneme, he would 
naturally have no difficulty in mastering it. It was again Meillet who answered the problem 
most succinctly (Scientia 51.97 [1932]) ‘Il ne s’agirait pas de l’hérédité de caractéres anato- 
miques acquis, mais d’une chose bien différente, d’hérédité d’habitudes acquises.’ Instead 
of the second ‘hérédite’, however, one had better read, ‘continuation de pére en fils.’ No 
doubt physical properties of the vocal organs may be inherited. But to make a linguistic 
shibboleth of Mendel’s discoveries is absurd. 

Similarly, F. L. Pullé, Italia: genti e favelle (Torino, 1927), shows how, in spite of the 
‘diversita di forme craniche, di composizione di plasma [N.B.]’ (564), all Italians really form 
one people, and how there is basic agreement of the ‘tipo somatico annalizzato ne’ suoi 
principali caratteri, col tipo glottologico e col tipo psicologico dei rispettivi idiomi’ (560). 

12 Even so comprehensive a change as, say, the dissimilation of aspirates (Grassmann’s 
law), operates in Sanskrit and in Greek independently. Palatalization of consonants before 
yod in French can hardly have a causal connection with the same phenomenon in Umbrian. 
Colloquial American innerest for interest and unnerstand for understand have no relation 
with the Oscan change from -nd- to -nn-. But if in Naples, i.e. in former Oscan territory, 
they say today unnici for undici, quanno for quando, a linguist ought to take another look. 
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validates it. Since this check has by no means been conscientiously applied in 
all arguments propounding a substratum, it is no great surprise that the term 
substratum has fallen into ill repute.* Romance scholars consider linguistic 
matters preceding Latin, or Vulgar Latin, outside their purview. Pei, for example, 
is too stringent, I think, when he criticizes adversely ‘the tendency of many 
Romanists to push linguistic changes as far back in time as they will go.”*" My 
own aim will be to push them back, not further than they will go, but by all 
means as far as possible. 


In Italy we have at our disposal a comparatively rich store of prehistoric and 
pre-Roman anthropological, archeological, ethnological, and linguistic mate- 
rial. This must be gathered and evaluated by the linguist, to furnish more precise 
illumination than is usually produced by vague references to Oscan, Umbrian, 
Etruscan, Keltic, and Greek substrata. In an excellent article on the continuance 
of the five ancient dialects just cited, Vorlateinische Einfliisse in den Mundarten 
des heutigen Italien?,"* Gerhard Rohlfs concludes that some traces of Keltic and 
Greek influence can be discovered in northern and southern Italy respectively 
(the Greek residuum being apparent in vocabulary and syntax rather than pho- 
nology), whereas Etruscan, Umbrian, and Oscan substrata are more than doubt- 
ful in their areas. However, seven years later, in a much less well-known and less 


13 So, for example, syntactical affinities between Egyptian and Keltic—see Julius 
Pokorny, Zeitschrift fiir celtische Philologie 16.95-144, 231-66, 363-94 (1926); 17.373-88 
(1928) ; 18.233-48 (1930); William Lansberg, Lg. 16.95-9 (1940)—cannot be said to have any 
more connection with one another than zorayués and Potomac, both meaning ‘river,’ unless 
someone first proves the reality of contact and exchange of cultural goods between the 
Egyptians and the Kelts. Similarly, the theory of substratum influence of Oscan in northern 
Spain, claimed by Menéndez Pidal (Origenes del espafiol §$53 ff.) and supported by the 
local name Huesca, allegedly derived from Osca, remains debatable until it has been proved 
that a comparatively large number of Oscans, legionnaires or colonists or both, actually 
lived in that area, spoke Oscan, and were influential enough to impose at least one of their 
speech habits over a wide district. And even if that were proved, we should be dealing with 
a superstratum, like Frankish in Gaul. Besides, Rohlfs finds a town named Huescar in the 
south of Spain, and thinks that both names are of pre-Roman origin. See also W. D. Elcock, 
De quelques affinités phonétiques entre l’aragonais et le béarnais (Paris, 1938), and Gerhard 
Rohlfs, Le gascon: Etudes de philologie pyrénéenne, Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, 
Beiheft 85 (Halle, 1935). 

14 Bertoldi, op.cit. 117 n. 1: ‘Que les linguistes les plus éminents se tiennent en droit de 
désavouer les conclusions par trop hAtives de ceux qui d’un sain principe de recherche ont 
fait une clef pour ouvrir toutes les portes, qu’ils réclament de plus en plus de rigueurs de la 
méthode, ... tout cela est compréhensible, c’est surtout salutaire pour le prestige de notre 
discipline. Mais il s’agit toujours de réserves relatives & la méthode de nature a ne préjuger 
guére l’attitude 4 l’égard de la théorie. En général, on ne saurait trop insister sur la néces- 
sité que dans ce genre de recherches, ot forcément une si large place est réservée 4 l’hypo- 
thése, la clarté de la forme soit en raison directe de l’obscurité de la matiére.’ 

It has been said that the substratum theory never proved anything that could not be 
proved by other methods. In some instances that may be so, whereas in others ONLY the 
corroborative evidence of substratum can settle an argument. 

15 Romanic Review 32.113 (1941), in the review of Walther von Wartburg, La posizione 
della lingua italiana (Firenze, 1940). 

16 Germanisch-romanische Monatsschrift 18.37-56 (1930). 
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quoted publication, Rohlfs admits also an Oscan substratum.!” He has two basic 
objections to applying the substratum theory indiscriminately: first, that certain 
phonological phenomena in Italian that have been most commonly ascribed to 
Italic bases exceed the territory for which a substratum can be claimed; and 
second, that the same phonemes or the same types of phoneme substitution 
occur in distant areas where the same linguistic substratum is out of the question. 
Both objections have been discussed above. The first can be eliminated by thor- 
oughness of research; the second is not valid, since recurrence of phonemes is 
inevitable. Rohlfs refers the varying degrees of Italic influence upon Latin and 
Italian, or the lack of it, to the degree of cultural strength of the societies in- 
volved.!® He does not elaborate on this thesis,!® but is satisfied with having shown 
the way, and no doubt the proper way, for future investigations. Let us attempt 
to establish, briefly, the relevant prehistoric and historic facts. 

A bundle of isoglosses, running east and west from Lucca to Ancona, along the 
height of the Apennines, separates the Toscana in the south from the Emilia, the 
Romagna, Lombardy, and Liguria in the north. The last four provinces speak 
Gallo-Italian dialects; their area coincides with that formerly occupied by Kelts.?° 
A linguistic boundary followed the same line in Latin also; to the north of it 
Latin showed peculiarities that can be connected with Keltic and Venetic pho- 
nology.”! The change from u to ti, most frequently attributed to Keltic influence, 
does not follow the same line of isoglosses, but swerves to the north not far from 
the west coast, passes to the west of Parma, to the east of Mantua, to the west of 
Verona, and turns northeast toward the valley of the Piave. Almost coincident 
with this isogloss is the 0/6 line. It is surely striking that this linguistic boundary 
very closely approximates the ethnic frontier of the ancient Veneti, and south of 
the Po, at an earlier age, that of the Etruscans. 

We are quite certain that a compact Keltic population can be assumed only 
in the western Po country.” There is also evidence that the Kelts, although they 
penetrated into Italy over the eastern and central Alpine passes, rather than 
from Gaul, moved on toward more permanent seats in the west. This is proved 
by Keltic graves, which are older in the east than in the west. Unfortunately, 
epigraphic records of Keltic in Italy are very scanty, in spite of the vast Keltic 


17 La struttura linguistica dell’Italia 21 (Leipzig, 1937). 

18 So already Hermann Hirt, Die Verwandtschaftsverhaltnisse der Indogermanen, IF 
4.38 f. (1894) ; see also Hirt, ed. H. Arntz, Die Hauptprobleme der indogermanischen Sprach- 
wissenschaft 47, 209 (Halle, 1939). 

19 The general ethnological principles, applicable to all areas, may be found in the paper 
by George Hempl already referred to (fn. 5). 

20 The boundary which, according to Wartburg and other Romanists, separates Eastern 
from Western Romance, runs approximately along the same course. Whatever the merits 
of this division of Romance territory, the real existence of an important linguistic frontier 
cannot be denied. 

21 See Joshua Whatmough, Quemadmodum Pollio reprehendit in Liuio Patauinitatem, 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 44.95-130 (1933). Cf. also the older works by Hugo 
Schuchardt, Der Vocalismus des Vulgirlateins (Leipzig 1866-8), and Kar] Sittl, Die lokalen 
Verschiedenheiten der lateinischen Sprache (Erlangen, 1882). 

22 H. Pedersen, Linguistic science in the nineteenth century 54 (Cambridge, Mass., 1931). 
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area and the protracted Keltic occupation. The reason for the paucity of Keltic 
inscriptions (we have but three, one of them with a Latin translation) is prob- 
ably to be sought in the illiteracy of the Kelts at the time of their entering Italy 
and for a considerable time thereafter. (None of the Indo-European tribes in 
Italy could write; they all learned it from the Etruscans, directly or indirectly.) 
Perhaps the Kelts, or some of them, learned to speak Latin before they acquired 
the art of writing. Besides, if anything was important enough to be incised in 
stone, and anyone was rich enough to pay for the job, the inscription may well 
have been composed in the language of literates, Latin, which possibly lent 
added weight and prestige to the monument. 

The Kelts of Gallia Cisalpina, like their relations in Gaul many years later, 
were not expelled or supplanted by the conquerors, but merged with them peace- 
fully though slowly. That especially Gallia Transpadana remained for the 
Romans an essentially foreign land for a very long time may be seen from an act 
of official discrimination, whereby as late as 89 B.c. this part of Italy, unlike the 
rest of the country, was not yet granted the franchise. Instead, it had to content 
itself with a complex and inequitable settlement in which cities were not accorded 
the privilege of civitates.2* This they obtained only under Caesar, through the 
lex Roscia in 49 B.c., because of the strategic and logistic importance of the area 
for Caesar’s wars. There seems to have been a continued Keltic tradition also 
after the Kelts had learned to understand and talk Latin, in spite of Polybius’ 
story™ of their expulsion. All these facts point to fertile ground for substratum 
influence; one cannot deny it categorically for that part of Italy. 

Next, the Etruscan area. Rohlfs disclaims the influence of an Etruscan sub- 
stratum.”* Others uphold its importance, particularly a group of Italian Etrus- 
cologists, in whose writings, however, enthusiasm sometimes prevails over dis- 
cretion. In keeping with the thesis of the present article, linguistic evidence will 
not suffice to solve the riddle, least of all for Etruscan, since we do not know the 
language.?’ But even if we knew it, we should not be surprised if we could discern 
but little influence of it on Latin, because of the peculiar social and political 
position of the Etruscans in Italy. At the period in question the soil of Etruria 
may have been as barren for a substratum as that of Cisalpine Gaul was fertile. 

The Etruscans were not only foreigners, but unpopular conquerors. A com- 
paratively small number of them arrived on the shores of Italy, to begin with 
perhaps in piratical raiding parties. When they settled permanently they im- 
posed themselves upon a previous population in all respects inferior to them. 
Their internal quarrels and their lack of national solidarity were perhaps the 
main causes for their failure to face the Italici in the south and the Kelts in the 
north with greater success on the field of battle; and these reverses deprived them 


23 G. E. F. Chilver, Cisalpine Gaul: Social and economic history from 49 B.c. to the death 
of Trajan 7 (Oxford, 1941). 

24 2.35.4. 

26 See Joshua Whatmough, KEATIKA, Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 55.82-5 
(1944). For Keltic relics especially in northern districts (Switzerland) see J. Hubschmied, 
Sprachliche Zeugen fiir das spite Aussterben des Gallischen, Vox Romanica 3.48-155 (1938). 

26 Loc.cit. 48-53, 56. 

27 See above, 242. 
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of the opportunity to subjugate the whole peninsula. We know that Roman 
speech, as well as the Roman state, ultimately and relatively early conquered 
Etruria. But how many speakers of Etruscan existed there at that time? Not 
many of Etruscan stock, it is safe to say. Whether the native Italici of Etruria 
had learned to speak Etruscan, we do not know. If they had, their own speech, 
which was probably Mediterranean of some type and possibly not altogether 
unrelated to Etruscan, may in turn have been a potent substratum for their 
brand of Etruscan patois. But of all this we know next to nothing. 

The area of what is now called Tuscan Italian coincides surprisingly well with 
the country of the Etruscans, apart from their Campanian and Patavinian pos- 
sessions. However, as Rohlfs shows on a map,”* one of the outstanding features 
of modern Tuscan, often laid to an Etruscan substratum, namely the aspiration 
and (outside of Florentine) complete disappearance of intervocalic unvoiced 
stops, especially k, covers a much smaller area, notably that of the aspirated p.”° 
The Tuscan gorgia, as this feature of the dialect is called, was related to Etruscan 
aspiration habits already by Nissen,*° and later by Schuchardt, Meyer-Liibke, 
Meillet, and Clemente Merlo.*! Rohlfs’ argument on geographical grounds is not 
convincing, because no one knows exactly in what district of their land the 
Etruscans were thickly enough settled, or where there lived speakers of Etruscan 
in large enough numbers, to modify local speech. But he also rejects Etruscan 
substratum on chronological grounds: the dialect of Corsica, Tuscanized since 
the 8th century of our era, does not show the gorgia; furthermore (and this argu- 
ment seems to me much weightier), when Dante characterizes the dialects of the 


Tuscan cities in De vulgari eloquentia,® he does not mention this peculiar trait. 
An indulgent attitude on his part toward Florence in particular can hardly be 
assumed, and he does not highly prize Tuscan speech in general.** It is not likely 
that so striking a mannerism would have escaped him, or would have been passed 
over in silence by such an astute and uncompromising critic.™ 


28 Loc.cit. 49. 

29 It should be added that not all unvoiced intervocalic stops are always aspirated. For 
a syntactical explanation of the variations see Enrico Bianchi, La lingua italiana 46 ff. 
(Firenze, 1943). 

30 Heinrich Nissen, Italische Landeskunde 1.494 ff. (Berlin 1883-1902). 

31 For the last see Italia dialettale 3.84 ff. (1927). On the other hand, I have seen it sug- 
gested, also by Merlo, that the substratum in Tuscany may be not Etruscan but Latin, 
whereas that of Rome is Samnite, i.e. Oscan: Lazio sannita ed Etruria latina?, Studi etruschi 
1.303-11 (1927). But before that, Francesco Ribezzo had demonstrated how, in the wake of 
colonial expansion, there reappear in Pugliese, Salentino, certain features of Oscan which do 
not survive in the Campano-samnite area: Reliquie italiche nei dialetti dell’Italia meridio- 
nale, Atti della Reale Accademia di archeologia, lettere e belle arti, N.S. 1, Part II, 151-69 
(1910). 

32 T. XIII.2. 

33 ‘Sed quamquam fere omnes Tusci in suo turpiloquio sint obtusi ...’ (De vulg. el. 
I.XIII.3). 

34 This is an argument ex silentio, hence debatable. But hardly any room for debate is 
left if one also disputes the validity of the most objective set of data for modern Italian 
dialects at our disposal, namely Jaberg-Jud’s linguistic atlas, as does Carlo Battisti, 
Aspirazione etrusca e gorgia toscana, Studi etruschi 4.249-54 (1930), who terms some of the 
atlas data ‘molto discutibili’ (254). In the matter of Etruscan substratum he offers exactly 
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It is true that we do find a great deal of interrelation in Etruscan and Roman 
onomastics;* but this is in the main a process of borrowing, in which each side is 
giver as well as receiver, and which need not be based on such an intimate fusion 
of the two societies and their cultures as linguistic substratum influence pre- 
supposes.*6 

It seems, then, that we ought to defer final judgment on the Etruscan sub- 
stratum until we know the Etruscan language; the discovery of an Etruscan 
‘Rosetta Stone’ may yet enable us to learn it. But we may well say now, with 
due reservations, that in the present state of our knowledge, non-linguistic evi- 
dence points to a negative rather than a positive answer. 

The substratists themselves, even the most enthusiastic and least critical 
among them, are suprised by the insignificant traces of Umbrian, if any, that 
they can discover in modern Italian dialects of that area.*7 Many, also, have 
wondered at the scarcity of Umbrian inscriptions brought to light so far. This is 
not due to illiteracy (at least after a rather early date), but rather, in contrast to 
the Keltic situation, to the small area occupied by speakers of ancient Umbrian, 
and, we may assume, to their slight number.** They did not inhabit the whole 
province now called Umbria, but only the fringe of it—in particular the upper 
valleys of the rivers emptying into the Tyrrhenian on one side and into the 
Adriatic on the other. We know this from the location of the cremating graves. 





what we do not want, viz. ‘la ripetizione a distanza di tempo di tendenze insite in una 
predisposizione organica’ (253-4), which is a piece of unsupported racial predeterminism. 
Current usage with its vagaries indicates that the gorgia is a rather recent development 
which is still in progress and therefore not easily codified and pressed into rules. After all, 
linguistic investigation, especially dialectology, should reserve a space for certain un- 
finished, labile phonological phenomena which have not established themselves so thor- 
oughly as to dislodge the older forms completely among all classes of speakers within an 
area. One should not proceed on the assumption that all change lies in the past and that, at 
the time of one’s research, a rule or even a ‘law’ must be found for every phonemic diver- 
gence among dialects. 

35 See Wilhelm Schulze, Zur Geschichte lateinischer Eigennamen, Abhandlungen der 
kéniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Géttingen, phil.-hist. Klasse, N.F. 2 (Berlin, 
1904). 

36 See Pulgram, The origin of the Roman nomen gentilictum, Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology 58/59.163-87 (1948). It has also been claimed that the strong stress on the initial 
syllable in archaic Latin, which led to the weakening of the stem vowel in compounds (facere 
but conficere), rests on Etruscan habits of accentuation. (These habits we glean from the 
form in which non-Etruscan names appear on Etruscan inscriptions: powerful syncope 
after the strongly stressed first syllable produces such telescoped forms as Klutmnsta for 
Klytaemnestra.) But it is also thought that Greek pitch accent modified Latin pronunciation 
(see C. D. Buck, Comparative grammar of Greek and Latin 161 ff. [Chicago, 1923]) , and 
here there can be no question of a substratum, nor of an extensive popular superstratum. 
Perhaps we are dealing, in both cases, with a fashion introduced by, and prevalent in, the 
upper classes, modeled on a foreign speech of cultural superiority. 

37 Concerning the phenomenon most frequently connected with Umbrian, the change 
from d to r, see the exhaustive study by Ernst G. Wahlgren, Un probléme de phonétique 
romane (Skrifter utgivna av K. Humanistiska Vetenskaps-Samfundet i Uppsala, 26:4; 
Uppsala, 1930). 

38 For the development of this theory see Joshua Whatmough, Foundations of Roman 
Italy 194 ff. (London, 1937). 
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The early settlers, from neolithic times, buried their dead; it is among these 
people that we must seek the numerous tribe called by ancient writers the 
Umbri, or “Ou8po, who occupied a vast area, reaching from the plain of the Po 
(where they were neighbours of the similarly neolithic Ligurians) into the 
Abruzzi.*® The language of those tribes we do not know: they left no written 
records. But among the later invaders from the north, the bearers of the Villa- 
novan culture, the bringers of Indo-European speech, were those people who 
spoke that particular Italic dialect of Indo-European which has been called 
Umbrian. (Another branch of the same culture and linguistic family, which 
settled further to the south, were the Oscans, of whom we shall treat presently.) 
Now the type of Italic speech called Umbrian was, like its speakers, restricted to 
a very narrow area, which is fixed for us by the prevalence of cremation graves, 
cremating rather than inhuming being the predominant rite of the newcomers. 
This area lay between the Etruscans in the west and the Picenes in the east— 
both rather warlike tribes, especially the Picenes; and so it is not surprising that 
the Umbrian dialect exerted but little discernible influence on the speech forms 
thereafter and still spoken in the much larger district called Umbria in our days. 

Moreover, correct linguistic evaluation of the available Umbrian linguistic 
material is difficult. The most important and longest incription we have is the 
Tabulae Iguvinae (from Iguvium, now Gubbio), containing a number of ritual 
laws and prescriptions, prayers, and incantations. Even if the time of their 
formulation could be established (there are an older and a newer set, partly 
repetitive in content but not linguistically identical), we should probably know 
little more about the age of the linguistic forms employed therein. For prayers 
and ritual laws have a tendency to be recited over and over for centuries, and to 
be codified at any date, without taking part in normal linguistic changes. We 
need but think of the Rigveda, Hebrew and Arabic prayers in the synagogue and 
the mosque, and the Latin of the Catholic Church.*® Probably these Italic- 
speaking Umbrians, in contrast to the earlier non-Italic Umbri, were a compara- 
tively small and insignificant tribe, which only through the discovery of such 
an extraordinary linguistic and historic document as the Iguvine Tables was 
placed into the limelight. These Umbrian inscriptions, then, have assumed an 
importance to us far greater than any that they would have if we possessed . 
equally rich finds of other tribes and cultures of those days. It should also be 
borne in mind that the manufacture of such an extensive inscription, incised in 
bronze, must have been very costly, and that the cost must have been defrayed 
by the collegium of priests therein mentioned, the Fratres Atiedii, rather than 
by a private person. Individual inscriptions are therefore very scarce, and their 
number increases, in Umbria as elsewhere, with the progress of literacy and cul- 
ture. 

The Southern Villanovans, also invaders from the north, were obviously re- 
lated to the Italic Umbrians ethnically as well as in their speech, which is called 
Oscan after one tribe, the Osci, like the French allemand after the Alemanni. 


39 See Ettore Pais, Storia dell’Italia antica 1.51 ff. (Torino, 1933). 
40 Although the ‘Latin’ heard in Italian, French, Spanish, and Rumanian churches is not 
the same, still it is not Italian, French, Spanish, or Rumanian. 
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They form the Samnite tribes, which settled south and southeast of Rome, 
mainly in the Campagna, but extending far into southern Italy, over what used 
to be Greek territory. We have numerous inscriptions, on a variety of subjects; 
the difference from the Umbrian situation is due to the larger area, greater den- 
sity, and longer survival of the Oscan-speaking population. These come mostly 
from Campania, especially Capua and Pompeii; but the longest one, the Tabula 
Bantina, comes from Bantia in Lucania. As for the tribal name ‘Oscans’, we must 
assume a confusion of terms parallel with that mentioned for the Umbrians. 
The people who in ancient texts are called Oscans, Osci, ’Omixoi, according to 
Strabo! preceded the Etruscans, Greeks (‘Pelasgians’), and Samnites in their 
domiciles. They were pre-Italic, of unknown language (Mediterranean?), and 
not identical with the Italic Oscans whose dialect we are now considering. 

There are a number of features in the modern dialects of southern Italy which 
bring to mind Oscan characteristics. Perhaps reasons for these agreements other 
than substratum influence could with great effort be produced; but why should 
one object in principle to a theory that has so much to recommend it, when alter- 
native theories can be applied only with considerable straining? We know that 
Oscan was spoken over the entire area, that it was a living idiom as late as the 
first century of our era. But for unfavorable historic developments, it might well 
have become the language of Italy in place of Latin (as French might have be- 
come the language of England or of North America). The existence of an Oscan 
literature is still a contested problem, but Mommsen, and others after him, held 
the opinion that there had been one. We may be sure that Romanization and 
Christianization became more and more superficial, less and less intense, as the 
distance from Rome increased; whereas, on the other hand, Rome in her early 
days owed much to the south in literature, in culture, and in great men. ‘Christ 
stopped at Eboli’ they say in Lucania, where Christianity even now is just 
another myth, full of the magic, spirits, superstitions, and incantations of antiq- 
uity, and where poverty-stricken peasants till, as generations have tilled before 
them, a now depleted barren earth which they do not own. One is left to wonder 
how deep an imprint the ancient, medieval, and modern incursions of foreigners 
—of Greeks, Phoenicians, Etruscans, Romans, Germans, Arabs, Normans— 
left in this inhospitable land. The cultural and ethnic continuity since pre- 
Roman days has been but superficially disrupted. Why should the Latin lan- 
guage be a cultural good accepted and absorbed and passed on in toto, without 
containing even traces of its predecessor ?“* 

Before the arrival of the Italici, a large part of the Oscan territory had been 


15.4.8. 

42 See the novel by Carlo Levi, Cristo si é fermato a Eboli (1945). An English translation 
was published in 1946. 

48 On the doubtful value of an Oscan substratum theory if divorced from non-linguistic 
continuity see above, fn. 18. As for the phonetic faithfulness of our records, Oscan spelling 
is quite reliably phonetic (which Umbrian is not), so that, for example, the distinction 
between V and¥ Jandf , in, spelling (in the Oscan alphabet) and pronunciation, is relevant 
to the explanation of southern Italian i for Latin é, % (elsewhere in the Romania, except 
Sardinia, e), and of u for Latin 6, % (elsewhere in the Romania, except Sardinia and Rumania, 
0). 
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colonized by Greeks. Indeed, there are Greek speech-islands even today, in 
Calabria and Apulia; but their number has been decreasing steadily. Because of 
the proximity to the mother-country and the uninterrupted exchange of cultural 
goods across the Adriatic, Italian Greek, not being the language of a marginal 
or isolated district (in the neolinguistic ‘sense of Bertoni and Bartoli), now,corre- 
sponds to modern rather than to ancient Greek, without, however, having failed 
to preserve some archaic traits.“4 

Would it be erroneous, then, to assume some sort of Greek substratum for 
certain areas of ancient Oscan? Probably not, even though it might be hard to 
prove it.“ If the principles set forth at the beginning of this paper have any 
validity, such an assumption cannot be false a priori, provided that it is supported 
by non-linguistic evidence and is not demonstrably contradicted by linguistic 
records. Whether this Greek substratum comes into Italian dialects through 
Oscan and Latin, or through Latin directly, is a complex problem, made no easier 
by our defective knowledge of Oscan. 

In current Italian usage, Rohlfs finds only syntactical and lexical borrowings 
from Greek, but nothing in phonology.“* Rather, it seems to him that Greek as 
spoken in Italy now shows certain Romance features. This is tantamount to 
speaking of a superstratum. Pisani, on the other hand, believes that he is able to 
discern also phonemic influences of Greek in southern Italian dialects.‘7 Most of 
the work still remains to be done. 

If one puts side by side a map of the ethnical subdivisions of ancient Italy, 
and a map of the dialects of ancient Italy of about 400 3.c., one cannot help 
being struck by what Whatmough calls ‘the neat ag eement of dialectal and cul- 
tural areas’.*® And if one adds a third map showing, as far as that is possible, the 
principal living dialects of modern Italy, the agreement will again be so astound- 
ing as to merit more than a placid relegation to coincidence, or a skeptical and 
non-committal reference to a possible substratum.*® 

It would not be rash to assume substratum influence as far back as there have 
been successive languages in a given area, even though one will of course find no 
evidence for it beyond the date of the earliest written documents.®*° But before 
venturing assertions, it will always be indispensable to adduce non-linguistic 


44 See Gerhard Rohlfs, Etymologisches Worterbuch der unteritalienischen Grazita 
(Halle, 1930); Die Quellen des unteritalienischen Wortschatzes, Zeitschrift fiir romanische 
Philologie 46.135-64 (1926); Scavi linguistici nella Magna Grecia (Roma-Halle, 1933); and 
other publications. ; 

45 A good case for a Greek substratum for a number of dialectal phonemes has been made 
by Vittore Pisani, Neolinguistica e indoeuropeo 174 ff. (Roma, 1940). 

46 Vorlateinische Einfliisse 38-41, 56. 

47 See above, fn. 45. 

48 KEATIKA 10. 

49 Meillet, Scientia 51.98 (1932): ‘ . . . certaines concordances sont trop frappantes pour 
étre attribuées au hasard et il faut reconnaitre que dans les évolutions linguistiques con- 
sécutives 4 un changement de langue, certains traits résultent . . . d’une influence exercée 
par la langue qui a été éliminée.’ 

50 For Italy, going one step beyond earliest documentation, see Vittorio Bertoldi, Plurale 
mediterraneo in residue fossili, Mélanges van Ginneken 157-69, on a Mediterranean sub- 
stratum. Names are probably the only clues one may properly expect. 
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evidence that the situation allowed a linguistic substratum and was conducive 
to it. Naturally, a circular argument, proving prehistoric assumptions by lan- 
guage and then explaining language by these same assumptions, is factually and 
logically illicit. 

Non-linguistic evidence lies in the professional province of the anthropologist, 
the ethnologist, the archeologist, and the historian; but the linguist will often 
find it necessary to have recourse to these disciplines, and those who specialize 
in them may do well to compare their results with those of the linguist. In any 
event, the linguist and philologist (a distinction somewhat overworked of late) 
must not and cannot content himself with written documents only, because if 
he does his results will be too narrow, and much less significant than they might 
be. If he judiciously gathers factual knowledge from all sources that have a bear- 
ing on man’s history and hence on the history of man’s speech, he will not need 
to concede defeat, plead agnosticism, or admit ignorance, whenever he is for- 
saken by recorded tradition, by the littera scripta. 





DISCONTINUITY OF THE SPANISH CONJUNCTIVE PRONOUN 


Dwicut L. BoLinGEeR 


University of Southern California 


1. It is a commonplace that the Spanish conjunctive pronoun has more than 
one possible position with respect to a series of interdependent verbs. Construc- 
tions of the type Lo quiero ver ~ Quiero verlo, Lo estoy viendo ~ Estoy viéndolo, 
Lo vamos a tratar de hacer ~ Vamos a tratarlo de hacer ~ Vamos a tratar de hacerlo 
are of everyday occurrence; they have been counted and to some extent classified 
by Keniston.! Detailed as Keniston’s list is, however, it leaves some important 
questions unanswered: 

(1) Discontinuous constituents of the type Lo (quiero) ver, which we shall 
designate as D, are far less common than continuous constituents of the type 
(Quiero) verlo, which we shall designate as C. Shall we infer that D is used in 
the same situations as C but less frequently, or that D is used in fewer situations 
than C, or both? 

(2) If D is used in fewer situations than C, what are those situations? 

(3) Keniston supplies? a partial answer to (2) in the statement ‘with verbs 
other than auxiliary verbs followed by a complementary infinitive... the pronoun 
regularly follows the infinitive’ (no exceptions are listed). But what is an 
auxiliary verb in Spanish? If it develops that the very flexibility of the pronoun 
is the only test, or the chief test, of the classification ‘auxiliary’, then a statement 
of this sort is circular. Spanish has no such neat formal test of auxiliaries as the 
use of an infinitive without fo in English (He made me come vs. He forced me to 
come, Come see us vs. Come to see us, and the like); all complementary infinitives 
are the same. 

(4) All examples of D in modern Spanish offered by the grammars show the 
pronoun before the verb (that is, in graphic terms, to the left of the verb—here 
called DL). Is a position after the verb (to the right of it—here called DR) also 
possible? And if so, when? 

(5) Can there be discontinuity between two pronouns that are objects of the 
same verb? For example, can Quiero ddrselo become Le quiero darlo? 

(6) Keniston mentions ‘the degree to which the combination of verb and de- 
pendent infinitive is felt to be a unit’* as determining D and C. Are there other 
differences in meaning? 


2. Slightly over a thousand examples were studied, gathered‘ from fifteen 
Spanish and Spanish American sources dated between 1867 and 1946. The types 


1 Hayward Keniston, Spanish syntax list; New York, 1937. 

? Spanish syntax list §10.73 and §10.75. 

3 Spanish syntax list §10.61 and $10.72. 

4 Thanks are due to Professor R. M. Duncan and to his class in Spanish syntax at the 
University of Southern California in the summer of 1946, for collecting the material; to my 
Spanish-speaking colleagues for patiently answering many questions; and especially to 
Mrs. Betty Haeber Maynor for collating the material. 
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of writing examined include novel, essay, history, short story, and magazine 
articles. 

The citations of this compilation comprise a body of affirmative data, useful 
in applying J. S. Mill’s ‘method of agreement’. To answer some of the questions 
set forth above, however, the ‘method of difference’ is required. In order to test 
(2), for example, we require not only examples which the Spaniard uses, but 
examples which he rejects. To this end, a number of doubtful constructions were 
invented and submitted to several native speakers of Spanish. A similar procedure 
was used to ascertain meanings: minimally different constructions (differing 
only by C and D) were submitted for comment. 

A few casual sources reinforced the data, especially in the matter of DR. 


3. Since the study was not aimed at discovering frequencies, what it con- 
tributes to Keniston’s findings is only incidental. In general, Keniston’s figures 
are confirmed. The following observations may be more or less significant: 

(1) DR appeared, with a frequency of only 1. This may have been eliminated 
from the Keniston list as insignificant, or it may not have appeared. As a struc- 
tural phenomenon, however, it is important. 

(2) Keniston’s observation’ about the progressive tenses, namely, that two 
pronouns show DL more readily than one, is confirmed for infinitives. Two pro- 
nouns show DL three times as often as one pronoun alone. This suggests in some 
cases a prosodic reason for DL. 

(3) A third of the examples (23) of haber de show DL. 

(4) There are wide divergences in individual preference for C or D. In Baroja’s 
Zalacain el Aventurero, a third of the examples have D (37 out of 110; 16 of the 
37 show ?r a). In Benito Lynch’s Los Caranchos de la Florida, C and D are almost 
evenly divided (and four-fifths of the examples with D show ir a). Many other 
sources yield almost no examples of D. 


4. Since the great majority of immediate constituents are continuous, it 
requires a special justification to class two discontinuous elements as a consti- 
tuent. The type Lo quiero is exceedingly common, and suggests the division 
Lo quiero / ver rather than Lo... ver / quiero. In addition, as we shall see, native 
speakers report a hint of the meaning of Lo quiero in Lo quiero ver. The existence 
of an extensive series of transitive verbs without objects, however, would not be 
congruent with the fact that elsewhere ver and its related verbs regularly take 
objects. More cogently, the common-sense report of all speakers of Spanish, that 
Lo quiero ver and Quiero verlo are substantially equivalent, is evidence that in 
Lo quiero ver we are really dealing with a discontinuous constituent. 


5. Since D occurs with the infinitive and the present participle when com- 
bined with other verbs, each species of such combination must be examined 
separately. The potential constructions with the infinitive are: the infinitive with 
its object pronoun(s) as the object of a verb §5.1; the infinitive with its object 
pronoun(s) as the complement of a verb but separated from it by a preposition 
or by que or no or by the definite article §5.2; the infinitive with its object pro- 
noun(s) as the subject of a verb §5.3; split objects, i.e. one going with one verb 


5 Spanish syntax list §10.65. 
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and the other with another—this being possible in any of the three preceding en- 
vironments (§5.4). As there is no such flexibility with the present participle, we 
need only consider the types of verb with which the participle is combined (§7). 


5.1. As the pronoun shows DL with apparently unlimited freedom when it 
is the object of an infinitive that is itself the object of another verb, the question 
arises whether there are, in fact, any such ‘non-auxiliary’ verbs as Keniston 
assumes with which DL does not occur. Our compilation confirms the fact that 
the verbs which Keniston lists as auxiliaries are the ones where DL most com- 
monly occurs. But as his list of non-auxiliaries is short, none of the verbs included 
in it happens to occur among our examples with DL. It would be a pretty safe 
guess, however, that creer would fall among his non-auxiliaries, and we have: 
En ocasiones la creta ver al borde de la locura* and En las palabras de su madre 
creyo ver—y lo creyé ver por primera vez en su vida—un odio.” But as this is con- 
jectural, we took the list of non-auxiliaries, invented the following examples, and 
submitted them to several native speakers: Lo decidié abandonar, Lo deseo expli- 
car, Lo intenté conseguir, Lo logré comprar, Lo necesito explicar, Lo parece creer, Lo 
pienso pedir, Lo pretendo ofrecer, Lo procuraré hacer, Lo temo saber. All were ac- 
cepted by at least one speaker, and most by more than one. 

Six speakers of diverse origins rejected Lo dijo saber, and only one of six ac- 
cepted Lo celebro hallar. The criterion seems to be not auxiliariness but meaning, 
with two factors making the DL acceptable: (1) the governing verb does not 
regularly, or does not in the given sense or given context, take an object of its 
own in such a way that the hearer might be confused (thus decidir probably 
takes an infinitive as its object much more often than a noun or pronoun, so that 
the speaker’s intention in Lo decidié abandonar would manifestly be abandonar, 
not lo, as object of decidié); (2) it makes little difference to the general sense 
whether the infinitive or the pronoun be taken as the object of the governing verb 
(thus the general meaning of the accepted Lo siento decir is not in the least inter- 
fered with by the suggestion of Lo siento). On the other hand Lo dijo saber is too 
suggestive of Lo dijo, since decir takes pronouns as its complements far oftener 
than infinitives, and the meaning of Lo dijo interferes with that of Dijo saberlo. 
Similarly with the rejected Las determiné ver as opposed to the accepted Deter- 
miné verlas. 

We may conclude that per se the consTRUCTION with infinitive object admits 
of DL, whether or not the governing verb is an auxiliary. As this removes one 
of the props from under the whole auxiliary class, it raises a serious doubt whether 
there is such a thing as an auxiliary class where infinitives are concerned. (Indi- 
vidual verbs might be established as auxiliary to infinitives in certain dialects 
where they entirely supplant non-auxiliary forms; this would be true of zr a where 
it replaces the future tense). 

Our data offer no evidence that when both of two pronouns are objects of the 
infinitive, one may precede while the other follows. The sentence No le puedo 
prestarlo ahora, reported to us as used by a Panamanian speaker, was condemned 
by other native speakers. 


6 Antonio Heras, Vor&gine sin fondo 103 (Madrid, 1936). 
7 Ibid. 26. 
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Our data were also not sufficient to enable us to draw any conclusions about 
DL with more than one verb. Structurally there is no antipathy to attaching 
the pronoun to any preceding infinitive or present participle: Tenta hecha in- 
tencién de irla a otr a la parroquia,® Estd traténdolo de hacer, and the like are ac- 
ceptable though infrequent. Meaning again, however, sets up a barrier. Thus the 
same speaker who accepted Lo puede ir a hacer, Lo debe ir a ver, Lo solta ir a ver, 
Lo espero seguir haciendo, and Espero seguirlo haciendo, rejected Lo quiero comen- 
zar a hacer. We note again the relatively greater frequency of querer with pronoun 
objects, with the result that Lo quiero suggests an extraneous meaning. 


5.2. Besides other verbs, elements standing before infinitives include prepo- 
sitions, que, el, and no. 

DL with the prepositions a and de is practically as free as when there is no 
intervening element. The compilation shows examples of DL with ir a, volver a, 
acertar a, llegar a, tornar a, venir a, haber de, and acabar de. In addition, the follow- 
ing have been judged as correct by native speakers: Lo viene a ver, Lo entraron a 
comprar, Lo llegaron a pensar, Lo trato de explicar, Trdtelo usted de hacer, Lo 
debe tratar de hacer, Debe tratarlo de hacer, Lo acerté a ver, and Lo ces6 de creer. 
Two pronouns appear to admit DL more readily than one: Nadie se lo acertaba a 
explicar.® 

DL is blocked, however, when the governing verb and its preposition do not 
form part of a stereotype. Thus Lo habla de hacer is rejected. (Again we note an 
incongruous meaning in Lo habla.) 

We have no written evidence of DL with prepositions other than a and de. 
The native speakers whom we have consulted judge as incorrect the following: 
Lo acabo por hacer, Lo eniraron para comprar, and Lo insiste en hacer. Acabar por 
is certainly a stereotype, but DL results in extraneous meanings for both Lo 
acabé and por hacer. We have found ready oral acceptance, however, for Lo piensa 
en hacer, in which Lo piensa is congruent, and somewhat grudging acceptance 
for Lo tardaron en hacer. 

Two stereotypes are involved in que plus infinitive: tener que and haber que. 
There is abundant evidence for DL with tener que but none for DL with haber que. 
Our informants rejected Lo hay que hacer unconditionally. But while Lo siento 
tener que decir is judged as correct, and testifies to the readiness of DL with 
tener que, it is probably wrong to regard Tengo que hacerlo and Lo tengo que hacer 
as alternating constructions, in view of the semantic difference between Tengo 
que escribir muchas cartas and Tengo muchas cartas que escribir (exactly parallel 
to the difference between J have to write many letters and I have many letters to 
write). 

We have no indication, oral or written, that DL may occur with el or no. 
While sentences of the type Prefiero no hacerlo ahora are common, Lo prefiero 
no hacer ahora is rejected. 

Other conceivable intervening elements, as in Me es capaz de matar, also have 
proved to be impossible so far as tested. 


8 Gustavo Adolfo Bécquer, Legends, tales, and poems 107 (New York, 1907). 
9 Ibid. 131. 
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5.3. DL seems to be impossible, or nearly so, when the infinitive is the gram- 
matical subject of the preceding verb. There is no written evidence for it, 
and speakers reject No lo cabe hacer, Lo urge decir, Se lo quiere saber (for Se quiere 
saberlo), and Se lo debe creer (for Se debe creerlo), along with analogous construc- 
tions involving neutral impersonal verbs such as Se lo trata de hacer (for Se trata 
de hacerlo) and Se lo llegé a creer (for Se llegé a creerlo). DR is also found repugnant: 
Debe creérselo (for Se debe creerlo) and Puede creérselo (for Se puede creerlo). Three 
speakers, however, two Mexicans and one Spaniard, accepted as possible the 
combination Lo precisa decir, and two others, Argentinians, would not entirely 
reject Lo conviene explicar (for Conviene explicarlo). Lacking spontaneous inven- 
tions by native speakers, however, we must class such forms as doubtful. 


5.4. When one pronoun is the object of the infinitive and the other is the 
object of the governing verb, each pronoun normally goes with its own verb: 
Tomé el papel y se puso a leerlo;° éCoémo se puede verla?. DL of the pronoun 
belonging to the infinitive readily occurs under certain conditions, however: 
éCudndo se la quiere suponer existente? ; Se le podia otr aun estando muy lejos de la 
iglesia;*® Ya ves que me la has hecho olvidar." 

With the more common verbs of suasion and perception the language has 
retained a large part of its former fluidity. Me los hizo llamar was accepted as 
equivalent to both the split objects (with DL of the second) Me hizo llamarlos 
and the coupled objects Hizo llamdrmelos (~ Hizo que me los llamasen). Me los 
mandé comprar alternates with Me mand6é comprarlo and Mand6é comprdrmelo. 
Se los of cantar alternates with Le ot cantarlos and O4 cantdrselos (~ Ot que se los 
cantaron a él). The greater ambiguity of Se lo mando dar for Le mando darlo seems 
to be what caused two speakers to reject it, though a third admitted it as a bare 
possibility. 

In constructions of the type Se le podta otr, however, where poder (and possibly 
some other verbs such as deber and necesitar, admitting of a grammatical subject, 
whether infinitive or ordinary noun) combines with an infinitive which may take 
either the accusative or the dative of the person (ofr, ver, ensefiar, and the like), 
it is impossible to tell whether we are dealing with split or with coupled objects, 
for two constructions have converged. These are (1) Se podfa oirlo ‘hearing him 
possibilized itself? = ‘hearing him was possible’ = ‘it was possible to hear him’, 
where the accusative is the person, and (2) Podfa otrsele (cantar) ‘(singing) could 
hear itself with-respect-to-him’ = ‘(singing) could be heard with-respect-to- 
him’ = ‘he could be heard (singing)’. Now since any finite verb in Spanish is com- 
plete without an expressed subject, the parenthesized cantar can be omitted, 
giving ‘he could be heard (doing whatever he was doing)’, with an implied sub- 
ject. The two are virtually identical in meaning, for it makes no difference 
whether we think of hearing the person or hearing the noise that he is making. 
(There probably is not a third construction involved, Se podia oirle cantar, since 


10 Pio Baroja, Zalacain el aventurero 169 (Madrid, 1920). 

11 Thid. 155. 

12 Alfonso Toro, Compendio de historia de México 185 (México, D. F., 1933). 
13 Jorge Isaacs, Maria 154 (Buenos Aires, 1943). 

14 Ciro Alegria, La serpiente de oro 122 (Santiago de Chile, 1936). 
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cantar here would be the oxsect of ofr, and while as subject it could be omitted 
and still be implied, as object it probably could not). It might seem that the two 
constructions would not necessarily merge owing to the fact that one uses le 
and the other lo, and a Se lo podia otr would be unambiguous. But here a peculiar 
thing occurs: even for the loista, a lo in the continuous construction may become 
le in DL position next to se. One cultured loista rejected éSe lo puede tratar como 
a un cualquiera? in favor of se le, despite the fact that the sentence is equivalent 
to éSe puede tratarlo como a un cualquiera?—and tratar, unlike ofr and its related 
verbs, does not offer the dative-accusative complication. 

Split objects with verbs other than those of suasion and perception appear to 
admit of DL if the meaning is clear. Thus in Me lo propuse comprar the idea of 
‘propose it (the plan) to myself’ is not inimical to the full meaning ‘buy it’, and is 
accordingly acceptable. Keniston’s example Déxamelo abrazar® would be con- 
sidered correct in contemporary Spanish because the idea of ‘leave him to me 
(since I want him)’ is not inimical to the idea of ‘to embrace him.’ This sort of 
compatibility leads to blends, such as Déjamela ponerla aqut, reported to us as 
used by an undertaker in reference to the body of a woman, combining Déjame 
ponerla and Déjamela para ponerla. 

DL with a preposition seems to be uniformly avoided with split objects be- 
cause of resulting ambiguity. Thus Me lo voy a comprar is accepted as equivalent 
to Voy a comprdérmelo but not as equivalent to Me voy a comprarlo. Likewise 
rejected were the split-object equivalents of Me lo persuadieron a comprar, Me lo 
obligaron a creer, Me lo niego a comprar, Me lo decidi a comprar, and Me los obligé 
a llamar. Me and a were chosen because under other conditions they lend them- 
selves more readily to DL than se and other prepositions. 

We have already seen in §5.3 that DL does not occur with split objects when 
the infinitive is a subject. 


6. The example of DR that occurred in our compilation is Empezé a encon- 
trdrsele algunas veces en compatita de Manolo Pefalosa,* which is unanalyzable 
except as an alternant of Se empezé a encontrarle. From other sources we have 
Dijérase que sélo la corteza de aquel hombre era tosca y fea; que tan pronto como 
empezaba a penetrarse dentro de él aparectan sus perfecciones"’ (~ Se empezaba a 
penetrar); Verdad es que por terreno tan resbaladizo puede caerse con facilidad en el 
desvario de la lingiitstica funambulesca!® (~ Se puede caer); Si usted cree que hay 
facilidades para que la Universidad me proporcione estudios y una beca con la cual 
pueda vivirse honestamente, le suplico no deje de contestarme!® (~ Se pueda vivir); 
Cuando surja otro muchacho como él... , debe salvdrsele antes de que sea demasiado 
tarde®® (~ Se debe salvarle); César ...abandoné . .. las grandes tragedias del teatro 
romdntico, por las frivolidades del circo. Y solta vérsele, los dias festivos por la tarde, 


15 Syntax of Castilian prose: The sixteenth century §10.761 (Chicago, 1937). 
16 Antonio Heras, op.cit. 166. 

17 Pedro A. de Alarcén, El sombrero de tres picos 18 (New York, 1907). 

18 T, Navarro Tomds, Fonologia espafiola 113 (Syracuse, 1946). 

19 Personal letter from a Mexican, 1947. 

20 Hoy, 25 Oct. 1947, p. 6 (México, D. F.). 
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ocupar una, silla de pista?" (~ Se solta verle); También conoct sus penas, aunque a 
simple vista pudiera creérseles felices® (~ Se pudiera creerles felices). 

For as much as these examples can determine, we note (1) that only the pro- 
noun se is involved, and (2) that DR occurs when the construction is strongly 
reminiscent of some other construction, i.e. there is a kind of contamination. 
Vivirse is so frequent that pueda vivirse has its way made smooth; the same is true 
with caerse and puede caerse. Se le encuentra is so frequent that encontrdrsele does 
not sound strange even when the se pertains to another verb. Observe also the 
similarity of some of the examples quoted with the following one in which there is 
continuity, not DR, since the main verb has a grammatical subject other than 
the infinitive: Tal vez por esto ha podido reprochdrsele a Latorre que en su cualidad 
objetiva esencial reside el defecto de sus mejores cuentos.* 


7. Our compilation did not include the progressive tenses, but we offer the 
following on the basis of tests with native speakers. 

In general the verbs that admit of DL with the progressive tenses are those 
nonce auxiliaries which have indesinent (durative) meanings that may be inter- 
preted as continuous motion in one direction, in addition to continuing state 
such as estar and quedar. Seguir, continuar, andar, venir, ir, pasar, and quedarse 
were approved in the following phrases: Lo sigue (viene, continia, anda) diciendo; 
Se me quedé mirando and Se quedé mirdndome; Lo anduvo (pasé, vino, 
fué) llamando. The potentially desinent (point-action) and potentially transitive 
verbs were rejected, however: Lo entré (salié, aparecié) llamando, Se lo fué 
Uamando, Lo prosiguié estudiando, Lo bajé (subié) llamando. 

More than with the infinitive, however, there is a question with many of these 
whether the DL form really is a more-or-less mechanical alternant of the con- 
tinuous form; for the divergences of meaning are wider. Native speakers report 
the following. Lo fué llamando suggests repeated action, while Fué llamdndolo 
suggests a single act; the same is true of vino in place of fué. Lo pasé mirando 
suggests concentrated effort, while Pasé mirdndolo refers to a casual momentary 
act. Lo estoy haciendo suggests something that might be interrupted and then 
resumed, while Estoy haciéndolo suggests something done in a single session. 
While these reports differ somewhat, they have in common the fact that dis- 
continuity in syntax implies potential discontinuity in action as well. 


8. Statements in handbooks and grammars give us to understand that pro- 
nouns admit of discontinuous constructions with dependent infinitives and 
present participles, but do not clearly recognize the limits of this discontinuity. 
We find the following. 

(1) Pronouns belonging to infinitives that are themselves the direct objects 
of other verbs may show DL if no ambiguity is created; but if there are two pro- 
nouns belonging with the same infinitive, either both show DL or neither does. 


21 Antonio Heras, El laberinto de los espejos 121 (Madrid, 1928). 

22 Augusto D’Halmar, in Algunos cuentos chilenos 48 (ed. Armando Donoso; Buenos 
Aires, 1943). 

23 Armando Donoso, op.cit. 13. 
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(2) DL occurs under the same conditions as (1) if there is an intervening a 
or de (or possibly en in a few limited combinations), but not when there are other 
prepositions intervening, or any other elements than another dependent verb. 

(3) DL oecurs with tener que, but with a difference in meaning. 

(4) No clear evidence favors DL with a subject infinitive. 

(5) DL occurs with split objects involving the common verbs of suasion and 
perception even when some ambiguity may result, and with other verbs when 
no ambiguity results, but does not occur with a preposition. 

(6) DR is possible with se when there are split objects in a context that sug- 
gests some other common construction, i.e. in the presence of contamination. 

(7) DL may occur in progressive tenses when the auxiliary is one of continuing 
state or uniform motion. 

(8) Slight differences in meaning are found between DL and a continuous 
construction (Lo quiero hacer suggests lo quiero along with hacerlo), and these 
differences become more marked in the progressive tenses. Occasional marked 
differences occur with the infinitive, as in Lo vamos a hacer and the potentially 
hortatory Vamos a hacerlo. 





THE VOWEL SYSTEM OF A NORWEGIAN DIALECT IN WISCONSIN 


MAaGNeE OFTEDAL 
University of Oslo 


1. Most speakers of Norwegian in the Middle West belong to the farming 
class.! Nearly all are bilingual, and many of them handle the English language 
better than the Norwegian. It is often easy to detect their Scandinavian back- 
ground in listening to their English, even in the case of second- or third-genera- 
tion Americans. They were usually educated in a grade school and a Norwegian- 
Lutheran parochial school. The parochial school, until relatively recent times, 
was conducted in Norwegian; the children were taught to read and write the 
language. As a result, only the youngest speakers of Norwegian are without any 
knowledge of its literary form. Literary Dano-Norwegian is still used in church 
services, and is the familiar form of the language to those of the city population 
who cultivate the idiom of their ancestors in the Sons of Norway lodges; but the 
country communities use dialects almost exclusively. As a rule, a community 
has only one main dialect. The pioneers preferred to settle with people from their 
own district in Norway; if people from two districts settled close together, the 
dialect that counted the larger number of speakers usually replaced the other. 
Dialect mixtures is seldom to be found except in individual speakers; only one 
case has been reported where a mixed dialect seems to be the language of a 
community. Only the largest settlements, for instance the Koshkonong settle- 
ment near Madison, have maintained several dialects with equal prestige. 

The dialects have been influenced by American English (chiefly in the form 
of loanwords) to a very large extent, so much in fact that newcomers from Nor- 
way often find it difficult to understand the speakers. This is true even if the 
newcomer knows English; for most English words, including a large part of 
those most commonly used in American Norwegian, do not sound English in a 
Norwegian context, and the speaker is often unaware that such-and-such a word 
is not pure Norwegian. It is this phonemic aspect of the loanwords that will be 
dealt with here. 


2. For the sake of simplicity, I shall deal with one dialect only, and, within 
this dialect, only with the vowels. The dialect I have chosen is the one spoken 
in a settlement located around Mondovi in Buffalo County, about twenty miles 
south and southwest of Eau Claire, Wisconsin. The founders of the settlement and 
most of the later immigrants came from Lyster in Sogn, in western Norway. My 
material was collected from four informants, all of them born in the community. 
The oldest was born in 1873, the youngest in 1890. They represent in the main 


1 The material for this paper is taken from records of American Norwegian speech that I 
made in Wisconsin during the fall of 1947 and the spring of 1948. My work was made possible 
by a grant from the Committee on Studies in American Civilization at the University of 
Wisconsin, and is a direct continuation of the extensive research conducted for a number 
of years by Professor Einar Haugen. 
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one and the same phonemic system, though with some differences in phoneme 
distribution, particularly in loanwords. 

In the following, I shall use the name Lyster for the dialect as spoken in Nor- 
way, and Mondovi for its Wisconsin variant. The Lyster dialect is known chiefly 
from extensive comparative word-lists compiled some thirty years ago by one 
of our best scholars in the field, A. B. Larsen (SognemAlene; Oslo, 1922 f.). It 
might seem incorrect to use material from MopERN Lyster for the comparison 
with Mondovi, as the settlement was founded nearly a century ago. My justi- 
fication for doing so is that an examination of the Norwegian elements of Mondovi 
shows the same inventory of phonemes as Larsen’s word lists. It is clear that 
the later development in Norway must have brought in elements—especially 
loans from Standard Norwegian—with new phoneme sequences and possibly 
new phonemes; such elements are, of course, kept out of the comparison. 


3. The Lyster dialect has ten vowels and four diphthongs in stressed syllables: 
front unrounded /i, e, ¢/, front rounded /y, ¢, 6/, central /a/, back /u, 0, 9/; 
diphthongs /ei, dy, eu, a0/. In innately unstressed syllables there are only three 
vowels and one diphthong: /a, 9, 1; a0/. 

A stressed syllable is always long; it contains a long syllable-final vowel, a 
long vowel plus one or more consonants, or a short vowel before a geminate con- 
sonant or a consonant cluster. A stressed vowel, then, is always long when final 
in the syllable, but may be long or short when followed by a consonant or a 
cluster. Except for /6/, which is always short, all the stressed vowels and diph- 
thongs occur with both degrees of length. Certain short vowels seem to occur only 
as morphophonemic alternants of the corresponding long vowels. This is true of 
/e/, and probably also of /o/ and the diphthongs. 

Vowels in unstressed syllables are always short. Beside the four unstressed 
vowels mentioned, which occur frequently in inflexional and derivational endings, 
most or all of the other vowels occur in unstressed syllables reduced from or- 
dinarily stressed syllables. 

The phonemic transcription gives a fairly good picture of the actual pronunci- 
ation of the vowels. Long /i/, /u/, and /o/ sometimes are slightly diphthongal: 
[°i:], Pu:], and [o2]. /e/ varies between a high variety of [e] and [sz]; the lower 
varieties prevail before /r/. A long /e/ tends to be slightly lower than a short 
one. The diphthong /ei/ correspondingly is often [si]. /éy/ is sometimes approxi- 
mately [oy], especially before /r/. 


4. I shall now try to show how this dialect renders the vowel phonemes of 
those English words that have become an integral part of it. I must emphasize 
that my material is by no means complete, consisting almost entirely of re- 
sponses to a questionnaire prepared for extensive research in American Nor- 
wegian rather than intensive study of a specific dialect. 

In the words transcribed below, the stress, unless otherwise indicated, is on 
the first syllable. Pitch is not shown. 

E /.i./? is nearly always rendered by long /i/ in stressed syllables, and by short 
/i/ in unstressed syllables: /fi:1/ ‘field’, /fi:da/ ‘to feed’, /skri:n/ ‘screen’; /b.e.bi/ 


2 Symbols for English phonemes are placed between periods, to distinguish them from 
Lyster phoneme symbols. Mondovi is regarded as having both English and Lyster 
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‘baby’, /gre:vi/ ‘gravy’. In a couple of words it is rendered by short /i/ even in 
a stressed syllable, namely in /rippa/ ‘to reap’, /ripper/ ‘reaper’, and /bins/ 
‘beans’. All these words are also found with a long vowel. 

Stressed E /.1./ is most often rendered by short /i/. Instances are /digga/ 
‘dig’, /midlip/ ‘midling’, /kvilt/ ‘quilt’. Before /r/, however, we find long /i/, as 
in /dipo'ti:ri/ ‘diphtheria’, /bi:r/ ‘beer’. In a couple of instances we find short 
/e/: /resk/ ‘risk’, /medlip/ besides /midlip/. Unstressed /.1./ is rendered in 
various ways, sometimes by /e/ (/bleyket/ ‘blanket’), sometimes by /i/ 
(/harvista/ ‘to harvest’). In the word for a whip, /hyppa/, we find it as the 
short high-front ROUNDED vowel, and in the words /r¢:var/ ‘river’ and / §¢va'ri:/ 
‘shivaree’ it is represented by the higher-mid-front rounded vowel. 

E /.e./ has several representatives. The E sound is always preserved in the 
words for baby, shades, basement, and baseball. It alternates individually with 
long /e/ in the words for gravy and separator, with short /i/ in the words for 
railroad and grapes (/.rel.ra:d/ and /g.re.ps/ vs. /rillrod/ and /grips/), with 
short /e/ and short /i/ in the word for brake, which is /b.re.k/, /brekk/, or 
/brikk/. In a number of other words, which probably all belong to the older 
stock of loans, the E sound is not to be found at all. The word for make, meaning 
‘earn’, has either long /e/ or long /e/ (/me:ka/ and /me:ka/); /sa've:r/ ‘sur- 
veyor’ and /e:garn/ ‘ague, malarial fever’ always have long /e/; /beis/ ‘basin’, 
/freimhu:s/ ‘frame house’, and /leik/ ‘lake’ always have the diphthong /ei/. 

E /.e./ is regularly rendered by short /e/: /brekkfest/ ‘breakfast’, /tenda/ 
‘tend’, /beddspredd/ ‘bedspread’. Among the few exceptions are /soppo're:tar/ 
(besides /seppore:tar/) and /kl¢:vis/ ‘clevis’. The latter form may be explained 
in the same way as /hyppa/, /ré:ver/, and / §gva'ri:/: the neighboring labial 
consonants give the E/.1./ and /.e./ a ‘rounded’ quality, which has caused the 
monolingual immigrant (these loans presumably belong to the older stock) to 
associate them with his own front rounded vowels rather than with his 
/i/ and /e/. 

E /.2./ is to some extent treated like /.e./, but while the latter phoneme is 
nearly always rendered by a short vowel, the former in at least half of the re- 
corded instances is represented by a long vowel. Besides /ketcga/ ‘to catch (a 
cold)’, /hend]/ ‘a handle’, /treppa/ ‘a trap’, /djekk/ ‘jack (of clubs)’ we have 
/e:tik/ ‘attic’, /be:tri/ ‘battery’, /kre:kis/ ‘crackers’, and /tce:ns/ ‘chance’. 
Before /r/, the phoneme always seems to be long, as in /be:rl/ or /be:rad|/ 
‘barrel’, /skve:rdans/ ‘square dance’. Both E /.e./ and E /.2./ result in Mondovi 
/e/, but there are important exceptions in the case of /.2./, which is frequently 
rendered by long or short /a/: /mola:sis/ and /molassis/ ‘molasses’, /alf'alfa/ 
‘alfalfa’, /ta:van/ and /ta:vanda/ ‘tavern’, /ga:lon, gallon/, and /ga'lo:n/ 
‘gallon’, /ra:bit/ and /rabbit/ ‘rabbit’. This development is difficult to explain, 
but at least in some of the cases it is probable that the spelling with the letter a, 
which in Norwegian symbolizes the sound type [a], has influenced the pronuncia- 
tion. The word /brand/ ‘bran’ is more easily explained. It has, undoubtedly 
because of the phonetic resemblance, become homonymous with the Lyster 





vhonemes. The abbreviation E stands for the north-central variety of American English 
spoken in Wisconsin. 
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/brand/ ‘fire’, and has also acquired the gender and inflexion of this word.* 
Cases like this are numerous. Another example is the words for grain and granary, 
which have become /grén/ and /grgmri/. The word /grgn/ already existed 
in Norwegian with the meaning ‘grain for food’ (and several more specific mean- 
ings), but acquired the meaning of the American English grain when the Nor- 
wegian word for grain, /kaddn/, came to mean ‘corn, maize’. Here, both sound 
and meaning have contributed to the development, but resemblance in meaning 
is by no means indispensable, as we have seen. Compare in this connection the 
word for field (corn-, wheat-), which in all recorded American Norwegian dialects 
has the same phonemic shape, the same gender, and the same inflexion as the 
Norwegian word fil ‘file (implement)’. 

E /.a./ is mostly /a/, long or short: /ba:rn/ ‘barn’, /ka:monsku:lo/ ‘common 
school’; /djard/ ‘yard’, /gardn/ ‘garden’, /larmklokka/ ‘alarm clock’, /blakk/ 
‘block (in city)’, /Sapp/ ‘shop’. In some cases it is /o/, as in /mo:gesin/ ‘mocas- 
sin’ besides /ma:gasin/ (1 informant); /klo:set/ ‘closet’ (2 informants) besides 
/kla:set/ (1 informant); /ko:man/ ‘common’ besides /ka:mon/. 

E /.A./ has no approximate phonetic equivalent in Lyster and is replaced in 
various ways. It often becomes /9/, especially in combinations with labial or 
velar consonants: /sopper/ ‘supper’, /tabb/ ‘tub’, /bottri/ ‘buttery, pantry’, 
/lombar/ ‘lumber’, /djogge/ ‘jug’, /koltev.e.tar/ ‘(corn) cultivator’, /trakk/ 
‘truck’. It is /6/ in /djéstis/ ‘justice (of the peace)’, /djéddj/ ‘judge’, /dést/ 
‘dust’; /¢/ in /lgns/ ‘lunch’; /a/ in /haska/ ‘to husk (corn)’, /paynki/ ‘pumpkin’, 
/trakk/ besides /trokk/. It is /u/ in /brusk/ ‘brush, underbrush’ and in /djugga/ 
‘jug’ which one informant gives where the others have /djogge/. In the word for 
trunk (traveling chest) it is /o/ with all informants: /tropk/. Two informants use 
their E [a] sound in the words for supper and rug, where the other two have 
/a/. Note that /.A./ is constantly rendered by a short vowel. 

E /.0./ corresponds in all recorded instances to Mondovi /a/, long in /fa:set/ 
‘faucet’, /lo:n/ ‘lawn’, /sta:r/ ‘store’, /o:fis/ ‘office’, /tcga:rs/ ‘chores’; short in 
/fork/ ‘(hay-, manure-) fork’, /korna/ ‘(street-) corner’, /kordve:/ ‘cordwood’. 
It seems to be long when a single consonant follows, long or short when followed 
by a consonant cluster. 

E /.o./ occurs in the loanwords as long /o/ in /ko:t/ ‘coat’, /mo:ar/ ‘(lawn-) 
mower’, /djo:k/ ‘yoke’, /po:ker/ ‘poker’, /di:po:/ ‘depot’; as long /o/ in /sta:v/ 
‘kitchen stove’, /ho:/ ‘hoe’, and the name of the town Mondovi /'mannda:vi/; 
and as short /o/ in /spoks/ ‘spokes’. The word gopher is rendered in various 
ways, which probably reflect systematic features of the original Lyster dialect. 
Two of the informants say /guffert/. The Lyster dialect of a hundred years ago 
hardly possessed any sequence of long vowel plus /f/, except in compounds. 
This accounts for the shortening of the vowel. A short /o/, as far as can be judged 
now, did not occur before /f/, therefore /u/ instead of /o/. The third informant 
gives the form /go:fo:t/. Here the E word has been transformed, by popular 


8 The introduction of the /d/ may be partly due to the phenomenon known as ‘opposition 
entre voisins’. A great number of Norwegian dialects have /-nn/ where Lyster has /-nd/: 
/brann/ : Lyster /brand/ ‘fire’, /hunn/ : Lyster /hund/ ‘dog’, /vonn/ : Lyster /vondo/ 
‘bad, evil’. 
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etymology, into a word which bears all the aspects of a Norwegian compound, 
meaning literally ‘good-foot’. The fourth informant, however, says /gu:fart/, 
which seems to indicate that the limits imposed by the original system have 
been transgressed, and that the rules concerning sequences of vowel plus conson- 
ant in Lyster have to be re-formulated for Mondovi. 

E /.v./ is found as short /u/ in /kukkis/ ‘cookies’, /bull/ ‘bull’, and as long 
/u/ before /r/ in /in'fu:rens/ ‘insurance’. 

E /.u./ is always /u/, long in /su:t/ ‘suit (of clothes)’, /bju:ro/ ‘bureau, 
dresser’, /stu:p/ ‘stoop, porch’; short in /tuls/ ‘tools’ and (in unstressed posi- 
tion) /dju'l.ar./ ‘July’. 

East Norwegian possesses a retroflex r which occurs as an allophone of flapped 
r and of so-called thick 1 (a retroflex cacuminal flap). In the American variants of 
these dialects, this allophone merges with E /.r./ and acquires the status of a 
phoneme, which in most cases makes the description of the present system ex- 
tremely complicated. Lyster, however, being a West Norwegian dialect, has no 
thick /, and the /r/ phoneme has a distinct flap or trill in all its allophones. Retro- 
flex sounds therefore have a more difficult access to this dialect, and, with the 
exception of relatively recent loans, both stressed and unstressed retroflex vowels 
are replaced by vowel plus /r/, parallel with the substitution of /r/ for the 
consonant /.r./. The E stressed retroflex vowel is rendered by a rounded front 
vowel plus /r/, as in /kértn/ ‘curtain’, /térki/ ‘turkey’, /sérkis/ ‘circus’, /sérvis/ 
‘service’, /skvg:r]/ ‘squirrel’, /klérk/ ‘clerk’. The corresponding unstressed 
vowel is /a/ in /sa've:r/ ‘surveyor’ and /u/ in /su'pr.al.sparti/ ‘surprise party’. 
In final position, its place is taken by various Norwegian endings, /-ar/ 
in /sepper.e.tar/ ‘separator’, /-or/ in /ri:por/ ‘reaper’, and /-ort/ in /guffert/ 
‘gopher’. In many instances the E sound is used by one or more informants where 
the others use a substitute; thus, /kértn/ is also heard as /k.r.tn/, /ri:per/ is also 
heard as /.r.i:p.r./. My informants vary considerably on this point, though all of 
them have some retroflex sounds in their speech. 

The diphthong /.a1./ is rendered by /ei/ or maintained. In the words for 
July, necktie, dining room, pie plant, pliers, and engine (/‘inndj.at.na/), all 
informants agree on using /.aI./; in many other words both diphthongs are used. 
There is no loanword in my material where the Norwegian diphthong alone is 
found (except, of course, the instances mentioned above, where it represents 
E /.e./). 

The diphthong /.av./ is found as /eu/ in /fleur/ ‘flour’, as /ao/ in /kaonti/ 
‘eounty’ and /taon/ ‘township’. My informants are consistent on this point. 

For the diphthong /.o1./ I have very little material. 

The E unstressed vowel /.9./ is generally Mondovi /a/, as in /ovvan/ ‘oven’, 
/koltev.e.tar/ ‘cultivator’, /ka:mon/ ‘common’. The E syllabic consonants, 
which may be interpreted phonemically as sequences of /.2./ plus consonant, 
are rendered in Mondovi partly as syllabic consonants, partly as /a/ plus con- 
sonant (on the pattern of Lyster, which also has this kind of syllabics): /kértn/ 
‘curtain’, /gardn/ ‘garden’, /pens]/ ‘pencil’, /hend]/ ‘handle’; /gre:val/ ‘gravel’, 
/ste:bal/ ‘stable’. Inversely, E phonetic [a] plus consonant is rendered as syllabic 
consonant (after /§/) in /bu§§]/ ‘bushel’ and /sten§n/ ‘stanchion’. The avail- 
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able material does not show whether Mondovi or Lyster maintains a phonemic 
distinction between syllabic consonant and /a/ plus consonant. There is evidence 
that at least one other West Norwegian dialect has this distinction, so that it 
seems advisable to distinguish between the two in the notation until the relation 
has been clearly established. In the word /s6érkis/ ‘circus’ E /.a./ is replaced by 
/i/; in the word /ga:lon, gallon, ga'lo:n/ ‘gallon’ the orthography has been a 
determining factor. 


5. When one goes through this material, one of the features that strike one 
most—besides the addition of some new phonemes to the original inventory 
(/.e./, /.at./, /.r./, and probably /.a./)—is the consistency with which certain 
E vowels are rendered by Lyster short vowels, and others by Lyster long vowels. 
While the three low vowels E /.#., .a., .o./ correspond to both long and short 
vowels in Mondovi, with no marked preference for either quantity, /.i., .e., .u., 
.o./ and the diphthongs are nearly always long, whereas /.1., .€., .A., .U./ are 
nearly always short. This statement is valid both for E sounds preserved in 
Mondovi and for their substitutes where they have been assimilated to the old 
Lyster system. The stressed retroflex vowel is long when maintained as a retroflex 
vowel, but its substitute is in most cases short /6/ plus /r/. 

This assignment of quantity to E vowels may be explained, at least in part, 
by the manner in which the vowels are produced and by their acoustic effect. 
There is, I believe, a difference in tension between /.i., .e., .0., .u./ on one side 
and /.1., .€., .A., .U./ on the other, besides, of course, the other differences in 
articulation. Between Lyster long and short vowels there is a similar difference, 
the short vowels being definitely laxer than the long ones, insofar as such a dis- 
tinction may be determined without instrumental analyses. 

There is also an important distributional feature. The E so-called lax vowels 
/.1., .€., .A., .U./ never occur under stress without a following consonant. This 
is true also for Lyster short vowels. One might suspect that this systematic fea- 
ture is the only reason for interpreting the E vowels in question as short, if it 
were not that E /.2./ and /.a./, which systematically belong to the same class, 
are frequently replaced by long vowels, a fact that can be explained only by the 
relative length of these vowels in English. 

Short vowels resulting from E /.i., .e., .o., .u./ seem to occur chiefly in positions 
where E has a relatively short vowel sound, thus before voiceless consonant in 
/ripper/ ‘reaper’ and /brikk, brekk/ ‘brake’. But instances of long vowels re- 
sulting from this series even before voiceless consonant are far more numerous, 
so that this development cannot be stated as a rule. In the work with these 
dialects, we again and again are faced with phenomena which can be explained 
historically in one way or another, but which do not seem to conform to any 
general rules. Even though one may make some statements of fairly general 
validity, one can never predict how an English word will sound when adopted by 
an American Norwegian dialect. 

The age of the loans seems to play an important role. Words that were bor- 
rowed very early are treated differently from more recent loans. My material is 
too limited to permit a study of this subject here; but Einar Haugen has pub- 
lished an illuminating discussion of some of its aspects in Lg. 14.112-20 (1938). 
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Haugen divides the loanwords into three groups: 1. English words wholly as- 
similated to the Norwegian system; 2. partly assimilated words; and 3. ambiguous 
words—that is, words that are pronounced alike in English and Norwegian. 
Group 1 presumably constitutes the oldest layer of loans, Group 3 the most 
recent layer. This grouping, though based on facts from a very different dialect, 
seems to be equally valid for Mondovi, and, I believe, for all American Nor- 
wegian dialects. There are instances that furnish good illustrations for the differ- 
ent treatment of loanwords at different times, namely those English words that 
have been borrowed twice. An example is ¢avern. It was first borrowed while the 
meaning of the English word still was ‘inn’. The Mondovi word /ta:van/ was 
defined by one of my informants as ‘a place where you can get a room and board, 
sometimes also with sale of liquor’. The word /tzv.r.n/, on the other hand, has 
only the meaning ‘a place where liquors are sold to be drunk on the premises’ 
and did not come into use until the word saloon had been replaced by tavern 
in English. Another example is the word lunch. When one of my female informants 
said ‘Let’s stop working for a while and have a little lunch’, she used the word 
/\gns/. When she told me that the Ladies’ Aid was giving a lunch in the church 
basement, she said /].a.nt§/. 

In the present state of our knowledge, it is difficult to say what an adequate 
phonemic analysis of the Mondovi dialect should look like. Most of the evidence 
seems to indicate that the simplest solution would be a description in terms of 
coexisting systems, in which the loanwords of Group 3 would be treated sepa- 
rately. Their description would be essentially the same as a description of Wis- 
consin English. Such a procedure might be partly justified by the fact that these 
loanwords are all easily recognized as English by those who use them. On the 
other hand, it would lead to complications in cases where the two systems overlap, 
i.e. where the phonemes of the informants’ English are identical with those of 
the inherited Norwegian material—e.g. /p, t, k, m, n/. The theoretical justifica- 
tion of a treatment in terms of coexisting phonemic systems is still under discus- 
sion ;* further investigations of American Norwegian and other immigrant dialects 
may contribute valuable data for deciding the question. 


4Cf. Fries and Pike, Coexistent phonemic systems, Lg. 25.29-50. [But if the forms 
with ‘English’ phonemes are actually part of the Norwegian language used by immigrant 
speakers, why should they be distinguished from other words in making a phonemic anal- 
ysis?—BB] 
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1. Orientation.! Ever since phonemic pitch was reported for Maya,? the exist- 
ence of similar phonemic pitch in the related languages has been an interesting 
possibility. The purpose of this paper is to investigate that possibility as it 
concerns Huasteco.* We attempt to demonstrate (1) that vowel length is pho- 
nemic; (2) that the pitch heard is not that of a ‘tone language’ but constitutes, 
rather, part of an intricate intonation system; (8) that stress is non-phonemic. 
Special attention is given to intonation, since the intonational pitch of American 
Indian languages has been but little investigated, and we have not seen else- 
where in reports of these languages a similar structure comprising a limited 
number of pitch levels united into a system of significant pitch sequences. In 
order that the reader may see the suprasegmental phenomena of Huasteco 
against the background of the segmental material, we give also a brief statement 
of the number and nature of the consonant and vowel phonemes. 

2. Length. Vowel length is independent of stress and intonation. Long vowels 
contrast with short vowels in environments where both the stress and intonation 
are, within the limits of our perception, identical. In the two following examples 
the stress is on the first syllable: /bi¢ow/ ‘town’, /bi‘nom/ ‘giver’; in these two 
examples the stress is on the second syllable: /ceméa:b/ ‘being killed’, /ce-mla:/ 
‘death’. The intonation of all four examples can be that of the narrative contour, 
in which case the pitches of the first two and those of the second two are alike. 

Vowel length is not dependent on the position of the vowel in the word. Long 
and short vowels occur in all possible combinations in dissyllabic words (in the 
following formulas S indicates a short vowel, L a long vowel): SS /?at’em/ 
‘salt’, /calam/ ‘shade’; LS /bu:c’i?/ ‘coward’, /?e’yal/ ‘boss’; SL /ciyok’/ ‘chin’, 
/?amu'l/ ‘rubbish’; LL /?i'la‘b/ ‘seed’, /ya‘nil/ ‘many times’. Likewise, all 
possible combinations occur in trisyllabic words: SSS /hilk’omaé/ ‘leftovers’; 
LSS /?a‘Suslom/ ‘field of garlic’; SLS /k*’ahi‘lom/ ‘widow’; LLS /hu:éu:k’éik/ 
‘blisters’; SSL /?alabe'l/ ‘pretty’; LSL /binomasc/ ‘one who gave’; SLL 
/?uba‘t’la‘b/ ‘game, plaything’; LLL /?e'la‘3wa-y/ ‘(they) surely find each other’. 

The following are words contrasting only in length: /?0k’/ ‘skull’, /?o°k’/ 
‘head’; /cabal/ ‘cooked corn’, /caba‘l/ ‘earth’; /?u-nuhuw/ ‘I sold (it)’, /?u-nu: 


1 Larsen worked with Huasteco in a series of field trips from 1942 to 1948. He is respon- 
sible for much of the lexical material, for the statement of the segmental phonemes, and 
for the data used in describing the distribution of phonemes. Pike gathered material on a 
field trip in September and October 1948. She is responsible for the analysis of intonation, 
stress, and vowel length, and for the present form of the paper. 

2 Kenneth L. Pike, Phonemic pitch in Maya, IJAL 12.82-8 (1946). 

3 Huasteco is a Mayan language spoken in the states of San Luis Potosi and Vera Cruz, 
Mexico. The dialect described in this paper is that of Otofiiel Oyarvide, an Indian commun- 
ity about 40 miles north of Tamazunchale, San Luis Potosi. Our chief informants 
were Tomas Martinez, José Santiago, and Juana Hernfndez, all about 20 years old. 
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hul/ ‘he is (or we are) selling’; /?in-t’okat/ ‘I am clean’, /?in-t’oka:t/ ‘his cleanli- 
ness’. 

Phonemically long vowels occur with one of two or more different phonetic 
lengths. The phonetically longer variety occurs in phrase-final syllables. The 
phonetically shorter variety occurs anywhere but phrase-final (a colon represents 
here a longer subphonemic variety than does the raised dot): /caku'l/ [tsa'ku:l] 
‘angry’, /ya‘ni‘l/ [ya-'ni:1] ‘many times’. When these same words occur in a posi- 
tion other than phrase-final, they contain no vowels of the phonetically longer 
variety: /?it-caku'l S0°?/ [?it-sa,ku'l'So:?] ‘you are angry now’, /yarni‘l k’ale/ 
[ya’,ni‘l'k’ale] ‘he went many times’. That is, long vowel phonemes are phoneti- 
cally longer in phrase-final position than elsewhere. 

3. Potential contour point. Intonation and stress are both described in terms 
of a point in the word which is designated as the POTENTIAL CONTOUR POINT. 
This is located on the last long vowel of the word, or, if there are no long vowels 
in the word, on the first short vowel, regardless of the number of vowels in the 
word. In the following formulas of long- and short-vowel sequences, the syllable 
containing the potential contour point is in italics. Dissyllabic words: SS, LS, 
SL, LL; trisyllabic words: SSS, LSS, SZS, LLS, SSZ, LSL, LLL; quadrisyllabic 
words: SSSS, SZSS, LLSZL, etc.; monosyllabic words: S, L. (Proclitics and parts 
of compounds, in our transcriptions joined by a hyphen to the following word, 
are not reckoned in the location of a potential contour point.) Because of this 
difference in the placement of the potential contour point, a word that contains 
only short vowels sounds very different from a word with one or more long vowels, 
even though the intonation contour may be phonemically the same. 

4. Intonation: phonemic system. In Huasteco conversation, a sentence may 
recur with a variety of pitch sequences. The difference in pitch from utterance 
to utterance is especially noticeable at the end of phrases. The pitches on which 
the successive syllables of an utterance are pronounced form characteristic 
sequences of contours. These contrast with one another, and are thus phonemi- 
cally diverse. The pitch levels which compose the contours are pitch phonemes; 
there are at least three of these, and apparently no more than three. We sym- 
bolize them by accent marks over the vowel letters and the length dot: an acute 
for high pitch, a macron for mid pitch, and a grave for low pitch.‘ 

The contrasts between the levels cannot be analyzed in terms of less than three; 
but further phonetic levels of pitch appear to be analyzable as conditioned varie- 
ties of the three intonation phonemes. The mid pitch of a phrase-final word is 
perhaps higher than the mid pitch in other words. The low pitch as it occurs 
phrase-final is possibly lower than low pitch in other environments. That is, 
the pitch difference between the mid and low levels of a phrase-final word may 
prove to be greater than between the mid and low levels in other parts of the 
phrase. It follows that within a word an initial low or mid pitch in the sequence 
ow-low-mid or mid-mid-high may be slightly higher than the pitch following it. 


‘For a description of phonemic pitch levels combining into meaningful sequences in 
English, see Kenneth L. Pike, The intonation of American English (Ann Arbor, 1945). The 
English intonational system is structurally analogous to the Huasteco, but much more 
complex. 
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The intervals between the three phonemic levels depend upon the mood of 
the speaker. A tired or pouting person may talk with a low voice and narrow 
intervals, whereas an animated conversation may be carried on with wide in- 
tervals between the levels. 

4.1. Contour point. Although each syllable is of necessity spoken on some pitch, 
the pertinent pitch sequences which contrast with other sequences begin on a 
CONTOUR POINT. That is, the contour point is the pertinent beginning point for 
a significant intonation contour. For the most part these contours begin at the 
last potential contour point in the phrase; such a point is here called a ROUTINE 
CONTOU« POINT. Certain other contours begin on a syllable other than the last 
potential contour point in the phrase; such a point is called a SPECIAL CONTOUR 
POINT. Most of the significant contours are comprised of a sequence of two phone- 
mic levels; unless otherwise specified, one occurs at the routine contour point, 
the other at the end of the phrase. The pitches preceding the contour point, or 
between it and the phrase-final pitch, are predictable and therefore non-dis- 
tinctive (§4.2, §4.3). 

4.2. The precontour, i.e. the pitch sequence of the syllables preceding the 
contour point, is predictable and therefore need not be symbolized in a phonemic 
transcription. 

In fast speech, all syllables preceding the contour point (regardless of word 
boundaries) have mid pitch: //?uteyic koyore tana? ?a‘] an-k’ima‘6//* [,?iitéyit 
sk6,yo'tsta,na:?-,4:lank’i'ma‘6] ‘He drew near and rested there in the house’. 
In slower speech, word boundaries (here symbolized by spaces) are important, 
and any proclitic (to be defined in §6; identified in the transcription by a follow- 
ing hyphen) has low pitch. The rule for slow speech is that in every word, every 
syllable preceding the potential contour point of that word has low pitch. The 
sentence already cited is pronounced [,?itéyitské,yo'tsta,na-?’,a@:lank’i'ma*6]; 
compare also //ta'm in-ela? hum-pehaé ?o-w wéhat// [,ta:min,éla?him,péhats 
,?o'w'wehat] ‘Then far away he found a cleared spot’. 

4.3. The intra-contour, i.e. the pitch sequence which occurs on the syllables 
between the contour point and the end of the contour, is predictable and need 
not be symbolized in a phonemic transcription. 

Except for the intra-contour of the slurred contour (for a description see §5.10), 
all intra-contours occur within one word. The long- and short-vowel sequences 
in which an intra-contour occurs are limited. In order to contain an intra-contour, 
a sequence must end in a short vowel and must contain three syllables or more; 
for if the sequence ended in a long vowel, both the beginning point and the end 
point of the contour would be contained in that vowel; and if the sequence con- 
sisted of two syllables of which the second contained a short vowel, the beginning 
point of the contour would be on one of the syllables and the end point on the 
other. Of trisyllabic words, only words of the type SSS and LSS contain intra- 
contours, because they are the only words with the potential contour point on 
the first syllable. Of four-syllable words, only SSSS, LSSS, SLSS contain intra- 
contours. Words of five or more syllables are similarly limited. 

The pitch of the intra-contour is the pitch of the lowest level of the contour, 


5 Double slant lines enclose a transcription including pitch symbols. 
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unless that lowest level is mid, in which case the intra-contour may occasionally 
and optionally vary to low. That is to say, if the contour is high-low, mid-low, 
low-low, low-mid, or low-high, the intra-contour is low. If the contour is high- 
mid, mid-mid, or mid-high the intra-contour is mid, optionally varying to low. 
We have no example of a high-high contour. Notice the intra-contours of these 
words: //?ahtitma?// ['?ahtit‘ma?] ‘singer’, //?ahtitma?// ['?ahtit‘ma?] or 
[‘*ahtitmaé?] ‘a singer, you say?’, //?ahtitma?// ['?ahtit‘ma?] ‘and a singer and 
2, //*ahtitma?// ['?ahtitma?] ‘not a singer?!’. 

5. Intonation: morphological system. Certain connotations which are not 
expressed by morphemes composed of segmental phonemes are added by means 
of ten or more different intonation contours. Each contour is a sequence of two 
intonation phonemes. Since these pitch sequences are not intimately related to 
specific lexical morphemes or sequences of morphemes, and since their meanings 
are various attitudes of the speaker superimposed upon the more concrete (and 
more stable) meanings of the words, we have analyzed them as intonational 
features rather than as lexical tones. Each significant intonation contour is a 
single INTONATION MORPHEME, since it is meaningful as a whole and cannot 
be broken into smaller meaningful units. 

Certain of the intonation contours will be first illustrated by a sequence of 
examples in which the word /?iba‘/ ‘no’ contains the same segmental phonemes, 
but different intonation contours and different connotations. Later the contours 
will be discussed separately. 

//?ib&// (emphatic) 

//?ib#// (matter of fact, without emotion) 
//?ib&*// (preoccupied, uninterested) 

//?ib&*// (called to a person a distance away) 
//?iba?// (unfinished) 

//?ib&*// (questioning: ‘did you say no?’) 
//?iba’*// (deliberate or thoughtful, with surprise) 
//°?ba#// (finality: ‘absolutely not!’) 

This word ‘no’ shows how the several contours may be used with one word. 
Regardless of the contour, /?iba‘/ still retains the lexical meaning of ‘no’; but 
as the contours vary there are implications of different emotional attitudes on 
the part of the speaker. 

5.1. The narrative contour is mid-low, varying to low-low. Semantically it is 
rather colorless, its chief characteristic being lack of emotion. It is used in both 
statements and questions. It is located on the last word of the phrase, beginning 
on the routine contour point and ending on the last vowel of the phrase. If the 
routine contour point falls on a phrase-final long vowel, the contour is a glide 
from mid to low. On a phrase-final monosyllabic word with a short vowel, the 
contour is a simple mid pitch. Examples of the narrative contour on isolated 
words: S //ha?// ‘water’, L //?&6é// ‘grandmother’, SS //béSé?// ‘badger’, 
LS //hi-édl// ‘patridge’, SL //cold’m// ‘lace’, LL //yani'l// ‘many times’, 
SSS //wik’asté?// ‘jail’, LSS //?é-yaléik// ‘bosses’, SLS //?ic’&-mal// ‘deer’, 


6 We neglected to check the form of the other contours when they fall on a phrase-final 
monosyllabic word. 
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LLS //?uéastik// ‘(they) speak to each other’, SSL //tomkin@'1// ‘marriage’, 
SLL //?aki:la*b// ‘carrying-shawl’. 

The low-low alternant of this contour optionally occurs on words ending with 
a long vowel. This form of the morpheme is homophonous with the basically 
low-low morpheme (§5.3): //halitb// ~ //hali’b// ‘namesake’. 

The narrative contour occurs more frequently than any other contour. In a 
certain text of 43 sentences by one informant, it is the only phrase-final contour 
used. 

5.2. The emphatic contour (high-low ~ high-mid) puts extra emphasis on the 
word on which it falls. The high-low alternant of this morpheme occurs on the 
last word of the phrase, beginning on the routine contour point: //hah yab 
in-le:? i-birré, ?in-le-? i-biéim.// ‘He doesn’t want a donkey, he wants a horse’; 
//tiwa? ne?ec an-k’’ahi'l6m// ‘There goes the widow’. 

The high-mid alternant occurs on a non-phrase-final word, beginning on a 
special contour point and ending on the final syllable of the same word. In this 
case another intonation contour, beginning on the routine contour point, is 
present in the same phrase: //?in-céméa? an-?inik// ‘He killed the man’. 

5.3. The detached contour (low-low) signifies that the speaker is preoccupied 
or uninterested or disdainful. It is used by the speaker when he is busy or think- 
ing of something else, and in scolding children: //ka-t’aha? ?ancana*‘?// ‘Do 
it this way!’. 

5.4. The call contour (high-mid) is used (1) when shouting to or calling some- 
one at a distance; (2) when the speaker is startled or frightened; (3) for emotional 
emphasis. When the routine contour point is on the phrase-final vowel (always 
a long one), there is a glide from high to mid. When the routine contour point 
is on some vowel other than the last, the contour-point vowel has high pitch 
and the vowels following it have mid: //hosé*// ‘Joseph!’, //benhamf‘n// 
‘Benjamin!’, //sd:ra// ‘Sara!’, //katari-na// ‘Katherine!’, //ka-met’a? an-?ic’4: 
mal// ‘Look at the deer!’. 

Optionally this contour may be accompanied by a lengthening of the last 
vowel of the word (if that vowel is lexically short), with a consequent shift of the 
routine contour point to that vowel: //katarina// ~ //katari-n47// ‘Katherine’, 
//ti:ta// ~ //taté?// ‘Father!’, //ka-met’a? am-bitim// ~ //ka-met’a 
am-biéi*m// ‘Look at the horse!’ 

One expression has been noted in which the entire contour falls on a non-final 
short vowel; with the occurrence of this contour that vowel is lengthened and the 
high-mid glide begins and ends on it: //ni-héyk’I?// ‘never!’, //ni-hd*yk’i?// 
‘absolutely never!’. In this case the post-contour pitch is mid. 

5.5. The Sequence contour (low-mid) indicates that something is to follow. 
If the routine contour point is on some vowel other than the phrase-final one, 
the phrase-final vowel is mid and the contour-point vowel is low: //?at’ém// 
‘salt’, //?a°8t8// ‘garlic’, //edcoblék// ‘a kick’. If the routine contour point is on 
the phrase-final vowel, the contour may be a glide from low to mid, or optionally 
a low pitch on the last vowel but one and a mid pitch on the last vowel. In the 
latter pronunciation the contour begins on a special contour point: //ce'mla*// ~ 
//ceemla:// ‘death’. 
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This contour most frequently occurs before short pauses, where it connotes 
a sequence: //?in-le-? an-?Ahan, ?an-bakan, ?ani han-cabal.// ‘He wants a 
roasting ear, a tortilla, and some cooked corn’. When the contour is used before 
a long pause it indicates that the speaker expects to say more. 

5.6. The hesitation contour (mid-mid) is similar in meaning to the sequence 
contour but is less deliberate. Whether before a short or before a long pause, its 
connotation is that the sentence is unfinished: //?ac’e'm an-?4°308// ‘The garlic 
was wet——’. 

5.7. The question contour (mid-high) is frequently used by someone repeating 
what another person has said. By means of this intonation he asks, ‘Is that what 
you said?’ Examples: //?ic’i:lém// ‘playful’, //?ic’i:lé6m// ‘Did you say play- 
ful?’; //k’ale yani‘l// ‘He went many times’, //k’ale ya:ni‘l// ‘He went many 
times, did you say?’. 

This is also the intonation used when assent or dissent is expected from the 
one spoken to: //ne?ec ta-?a'lim k’al an-t6?61// ‘Are you going fishing?’, 
//k’a?i'l an-t’élé?// ‘Is the baby hungry?’. 

Where the routine contour point of this intonation morpheme falls on a 
phrase-final long vowel, the contour is a rising glide from mid to high. When the 
routine contour point falls on a vowel other than the last one, no glide occurs, 
but the pitch steps up to high on the phrase-final short vowel, not earlier: 
//éubas in-t’ahi‘// ‘Does he surely do it?’, //kida‘b an-?i#iflomtik// ‘Is the 
corn ugly?’. 

The precontour preceding a question contour (§4.2) is more frequently spoken 
rapidly, with mid pitch, than slowly, with mid and low pitches: //ya:nic in-k*i 
?iya-mal// [,ya-nitsink*i?i'ya-m4l], or, in slower speech [,ya-nitsink*i?i'y4-maél] 
‘He hunted a lot, you say?’. 

5.8. The unexpected contour (low-high) is used when the speaker is surprised 
or startled, but is deliberating about what has happened or has been said. If 
the last vowel of the phrase is long, the contour is a glide from low to high; if 
the last vowel is short, the vowel of the contour point is low and the last vowel 
is high: //hale? tin-?ulal in-le-? i-candk’’// ‘Why does he say he wants beans?’. 
//?ancana:? in-t’aha‘l] a-hali‘b// ‘Does your namesake do like this?’. 

5.9. The superemphatic contour (mid-low mid-low) adds great emphasis. 
In the example we have given, it changes /?iba:/ ‘no’ to //?7ba// ‘absolutely 
not’; the short vowel in the first syllable changes to a long vowel. This contour 
seems to be more emphatic than the high-low contour. It requires two syllables; 
when the routine contour point is on the phrase-final vowel, this contour must 
of necessity begin on a special contour point. 

5.10. A contempt contour (high slurred to low) has been noted in at least two 
examples. It starts with high pitch at a special contour point, located on the 
first potential contour point of the phrase, and steps down gradually to low. 
Each syllable of the intra-contour (§4.3) is slightly lower than the preceding one. 
//hita? kin k’apuw am-bitim// ‘Who eats horse?’, //hant’o ha-wasal// ‘What 
are you looking at?’. The connotation of the first is contemptuous, disdainful ; 
the second was addressed to a year-old baby. 

No other intonation morphemes have been discovered. A high-high contour 
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would appear to be theoretically possible within the system. Any others would 
have to be special types, like the one discussed in this section, or a combination 
of types, like the one in §5.9, or would force a different basic analysis. 

6. The stress of any word not in phrase-final position is predictable: it coincides 
with the potential contour point (§3), and thus depends on the sequence of long 
and short vowels in the word. The stress on a phrase-initial or phrase-medial 
word is usually less intense than that on a phrase-final word. The latter normally 
falls on the routine contour point (§4.1); but occasionally it varies to other syl- 
lables, when words ending with a short vowel are spoken with one of the follow- 
ing intonation contours: mid-high, low-high, low-mid, mid-mid. In such words 
the stress appears to fluctuate between the final syllable and the contour point: 
//bakan// [‘bakdn] or [ba'kan] ‘tortilla’, //?uéa-Stik// [?G-'t8a-Stsik*] or [?i-t8a- 
$'tsik®] ‘conversationalist’. 

There is a class of morphemes which are never stressed and which are not in- 
cluded in the contrastive intonation contours. Because of this, and because they 
never occur in phrase-final position, we treat them as proclitics, and in our 
transcription join them to the following word by a hyphen. A hyphen thus in- 
dicates that the preceding morpheme is unstressed and outside the intonation 
contour: //?u-t’aha?// [?u't’aha] ‘I did (it)’. If the morpheme /?u/ in this ex- 
ample were part of the stem itself instead of a proclitic, the stress and the in- 
tonation (with the narrative contour) would be *['?it’aha?]. 

The following sentences illustrate the occurrence of the stress with the narra- 
tive contour: //?an-?alila‘b éikan// [?An?alila-r'tSikan] ‘The cornfield was 
burned’; //k*a@an a-hali*b// [,k¥a@anaha'li'r] ‘Your friend was hit’. 

Compounds are similarly written with a hyphen if the first member, like a 
proclitic, is unstressed and outside the intonation contour: //?08-?inik// [?60 
'?inik®] ‘orphan’ from /?06/ ‘to abuse’ and /?inik/ ‘man’). Without the hyphen, 
this transcription would imply a pronunciation *({'?66?inik*). 

A second class of compounds is established by morphological rather than by 
phonemic criteria. Such compounds are written with a dash; they are stressed 
as two words and have the same intonation as a sequence of two words: //pa'le?— 
e’ili?// [,pai-lé?'ts’ili?] ‘a certain type of grasshopper’ (from /pa‘le?/ ‘priest’, 
/c’ili?/ ‘grasshopper’). 

7. Segmental phonemes. The consonant phonemes in words of native origin 
are /p, t, c, &, k, k*, ?; b; t’, e’, &, k’, k*’; 6, 8, h; m, n; 1; w, y/. The vowel 
phonemes are /i, e, a, 0, u/. Loanwords from Spanish contain also /d, f, g, r, s/. 
A few extrasystematic sounds are mentioned below (§7.6). 

7.1. The stops and affricates /p, t, c, ¢, k, k*/ are voiceless, unaspirated (1) 
before a vowel: /pik’0?/ ‘dog’, /tokot/ ‘only’, /cine/ ‘deaf’, /¢i°¢/ ‘comes’, 
/kolol/ ‘roach’, /k¥e°é/ ‘a carrying headpiece’; and (2) before another consonant 
of the same point of articulation: /?in-hapbil/ ‘his opening it’, /c’aka:tla:b/ 
‘calmness’, /?akakkva/ ‘there are six it is said’. The stop /t/ is also unaspirated 
before /6/ and /é/; /?ahattik/ ‘they are singing’. Elsewhere these stops are 
aspirated—heavily in phrase-final position, more weakly before consonants with 
a different point of articulation: /calap/ ‘thought’, /?ahat/ ‘singing’, /kale-c/ 
‘went out’, /k*adat/ ‘was hit’, /?akak/ ‘six’; /naptal/ ‘without anything’, 
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/pakéa/ ‘tall’. The conditioning factors are not affected by word-boundaries: 
/?a-calap pu'lik/ ‘your big thought’, /?am-pet caku‘l/ ‘the turtle is mad’, 
/?an-t’ot kale/ ‘the buzzard went out’. 

The glottal stop is perhaps more fortis in phrase-final position than elsewhere: 
/ha?/ ‘water’, /?akal/ ‘night’, /cu?nib/ ‘view’. 

The phoneme /b/ has several allophones. It is a voiced bilabial stop in phrase- 
initial position and before /m/; /bele-w/ ‘nine’, /elebme'l/ ‘improving in health’. 
In phrase-medial position, before a vowel or any voiced consonant except /m/, 
this allophone varies optionally with a voiced bilabial fricative: /?u-kekbay/ 
‘I notch (something)’. Before a voiceless consonant and in phrase-final position, 
/b/ is a voiceless bilabial spirant (written [F] in the transcriptions in §6): /@ubéi-1/ 
‘hurrying’, /bo6ob/ ‘corn sheller’. Again, the conditioning factors are not affected 
by word-boundaries: /?an-?ahab mati@/ ‘The little guitar is loaned’, /ceméa'b 
ya'n/ ‘Many are being killed’, /?an-?ahib pu'lik/ ‘the big fiesta’. This variation 
among allophones of the phoneme /b/ is not as great as that reported for Tsotsil, 
a Mayan language of Chiapas.’ The presence of a single voiced stop contrasting 
with a full series of voiceless stops is typical of the Mayan family. 

7.2. The glottalized stops and affricates are /t’, c’, &’, k’, k*’/?: /t’ot/ ‘buzzard’, 
/c’ule'l/ ‘weed patch’, /&’utub/ ‘finger’, /k’ale/ ‘went to’, /k*’aéap/ ‘tarantula’. 

7.3. The fricatives are /0, 8, h/ : /@alam/ ‘tender’, /Sant’o/ ‘not present’, 
/huhlab/ ‘roof’. 

7.4. Other consonants include nasals, a lateral, and semivowels. The nasals 
are /m/ and /n/: /mi‘m/ ‘mother’, /?ahin/ ‘alligator’. The phoneme /n/ has two 
allophones: a velar nasal before velar consonants of the same word, and an al- 
veolar nasal elsewhere: /mink-an/ ‘burst’. 

The lateral /1/ is voiced, except that in phrase-final position it may be partially 
voiceless: /kolol/ ‘roach’. 

The semivowels /w/ and /y/ are voiceless in phrase-final position, voiced 
elsewhere: /we'w/ ‘tail’, /yoy/ ‘mosquito’. 

7.5. The vowels are /i, e, a, 0, u/. Three of these, /i, e, o/, are slightly more 
open before a velar consonant than elsewhere: /capik/ ‘strong’, /?ehek/ ‘Mexican’, 
/mokol/ ‘trellis’. The vowel /a/, usually low-central, is sometimes mid-central 
in a short syllable, especially when the syllable is word-final and ends in a con- 
sonant: /canak” / ‘bean’, /?anam/ ‘soil’. All vowels, especially /a/, are often 
laryngealized between glottalized consonants: /k’a’k’/ ‘hot’. 

The vowels are sometimes partially unvoiced when phrase-final, or when word- 
final before a voiceless consonant: /cine/ ‘deaf’, /k’ale tokot/ ‘he only went’. 
These voiceless allophones of final vowels contrast with /h/, in that /h/ is more 
fortis: /?uh/ ‘avocado’. Word-final /h/ before a voiced consonant remains fortis, 
whereas a word-final vowel in this position is fully voiced: /?an-?uh bi-naé/ 
‘The avocado is given’, /?in-ta‘ta bacuwat/ ‘His father is received’. 

There is also a separate phoneme of length, which occurs after each of the 
vowels (and after a syllabic nasal in extrasystematic words). 

7.6. Other sounds are present also in the language. They are (1) sounds 


7 Nadine Weathers, Tsotsil phonemes with special reference to allophones of b, IJAL 
13.108-11 (1947). 
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borrowed from Spanish, (2) extrasystematic sounds in expressions of assent, 
dissent, and inquiry, and (3) sounds occurring in a few other unclassified words. 

Sounds found only in Spanish loanwords are /d, f, g, r, s/: /rika‘rdo/ ‘Richard’, 
/fransi‘ska/ ‘Frances’, /giye‘rmo/ ‘William’, /hose:/ ‘Joseph’. Such words are 
spoken with the same intonations as native words. 

Words of assent and the like include the following. They are here written with 
their usual intonations; because they contain extrasystematic sounds, we enclose 
them in half-brackets: ,hah&*) ‘yes’, ,hdha?3) ‘yes’, ummm’) ‘yes’, Mmmm 
?my ‘yes’; .?4?) ‘no’, ,?m°?m, ‘no’; ,h§‘; ‘what?’, umm‘) ‘what?’. 

A scattering of other words—two of them with nasalized vowels, one with a 
lenis alveolar trill—contain further sounds: ,ho?q; ‘take it’, ,?jhjhi'l) ‘the neigh- 
ing of a horse’, ,¢orrorro’l,; ‘the sound of falling water’. 

8. Morpheme structure. Free morphemes are monosyllabic or dissyllabic: 
CVC /hom/ ‘incense’, /c’en/ ‘mountain’, CVCC /tay?/ ‘lime’; CVCV /?ata:/ 
‘house’, CVCVC /belew/ ‘nine’, CVCCVC /é@ambork/ ‘wishbone’, /é@ulkuc/ 
‘scarecrow, doll’. A small residue of three-syllable words may eventually prove 
to consist of more than one morpheme: /?elbe:nas/ ‘mint’. 

Bound morphemes (stems, affixes, proclitics) have one or two syllables: V /e/ 
‘intransitive’ in /k’ibel/ ‘to lose oneself’ (with /k’ib/ ‘to perish’ and /l/ ‘present 
active’); C /l/ ‘present active’ in the same word, or in /kalel/ ‘to go away’ (with 
/kale/ ‘to go out’); VC /il/ ‘possessive indicator’ in /?in-?ibi'l/ ‘it is a root’ 
(with /?in/ ‘his’ and /?ib/ ‘root’); CV /me:/ ‘inchoative’ in /?alwa?me:/ ‘be- 
came good’ (with /?alwa?/ ‘good’); CVC /tik/ ‘pluralizer’ in /?iniktik/ ‘men’ 
(with /?inik/ ‘man’); CVCV /waya/ ‘to sleep’ in /wayal/ ‘sleeps’ (with /1/ 
‘present active’). 

9. Distribution of phonemes. The following statements apply only to phonemes 
which appear to be of native origin. Words are separated by spaces, which denote 
the potential end of a phrase or a contour. 

9.1. Single consonants. Any consonant except /é’/ may be initial, medial, or 
final in the morpheme, the word, or the phrase. /é’/ does not occur in word- or 
phrase-final position. (We have found only one example of word-final /k*/: 
/0ak*/ ‘a kind of stone’.) 

Any consonant except /%’, k¥, k¥’/ may precede or follow any vowel. /k”/ and 
/k*’/ do not occur contiguous to /o/ or /u/; so far as our data show, /¢’/ does 
not precede /e/ and does not follow /a/ or /o/. 

9.2. Clusters of three consonants all begin with the sequence /y?/ or /w?/. 
The third consonant of the cluster may belong to any of several different phonetic 
classes: stops and affricates (glottalized or non-glottalized), fricatives, nasals, 
or semivowels. 

9.3. Clusters of two consonants. With 21 consonant phonemes occurring in 
morpheme-final and morpheme-initial positions, there is a possibility of 441 
two-consonant clusters medial in words. We have found 304 of these in slow 
speech. Of the 137 remaining possible clusters, 94 are missing because of the 
limited distribution of /¢’, k*, k*’/. Two others are missing because /n/ does 
not occur before /p/ or /b/: when a morpheme ending in /n/ precedes a mor- 
pheme beginning with /p/ or /b/, the resulting word contains /mp, mb/. 
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At the word-boundary, all the 441 clusters were found in slow speech, though 
clusters with /¢’, k¥, k”’/ are rare. 

In normal or rapid speech, certain of the possible clusters do not occur, being 
replaced by others. In a sequence of /t’/ or /k’/ plus a non-glottalized consonant, 
the prior consonant is relaced by /t/ or /k/ respectively; thus /t’/ + /b/ yields 
/tb/, /k’/ + /8/ yields /kS/, and so on. /t’/ is similarly replaced by /t/ before 
/t’, ce’, &’/. Further, the four phonemes /k, k*, k’, k*’/ all appear as /k/ before 
any velar consonant. 

In morpheme-medial position, only 25 of the possible clusters occur; some of 
the morphemes in which they appear may eventually prove to consist of two 
morphemes each. 

9.4. Vowels occur medially and finally in morphemes, words, and phrases, as 
well as initially in morphemes, but never initially in phrases. There are no vowel 
clusters. 

The pronominal proclitics and certain others, with the form ?V- or ?VC-, 
have alternants of the form hV- or hVC-, and V- or VC-. The alternant ?V- or 
?VC- occurs initially in the phrase; the alternant hV- or hVC- occurs after a 
word ending in a vowel; the alternant V- or VC- occurs after a word ending in a 
consonant, which then syllabifies with the vowel of the proclitic. If the alternant 
with initial vowel can be considered to appear in word-initial position, then the 
vowels /i, a, u/ occur initially in words. 

10. Summary. Huasteco is considered to have phonemic vowel length because 
(1) certain minimally different words are persistently differentiated by length 
alone, (2) all the possible sequences of long and short vowels occur in words of 
two and three syllables, and (8) the differences in length persist in spite of in- 
tonation. 

The pitch differences heard in Huasteco are considered to be intonational 
(i.e. to constitute pitch morphemes) rather than ‘word tones’ because (1) there 
is no lexical pitch contrast between words of the same consonant-and-vowel 
pattern, and (2) the choice of a particular pitch sequence is determined by the 
attitude of the speaker, not by any lexical consideration. 

Stress in Huasteco is considered to be non-phonemic because (1) the placement 
of stress in any word that is not phrase-final can be predicted from the shape of 
the word itself, and (2) even among phrase-final words, where the stress may 
occasionally and optionally vary from its usual placement, there is still no con- 
trast between words differently stressed, the less usual placement being condi- 
tioned or limited by the particular intonation contour that accompanies the 
phrase. 

In place of a system of contrastive lexical tones combined with some over- 
lapping intonations, like that reported for the Maya of Yucatan, we have found 
in Huasteco an intonational structure with a restricted number of morphemes, 
each composed of a sequence of pitch phonemes. 
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The term prosodeme has been used in recent writings on phonemcis as a styl- 
istic variant of prosodic phoneme to describe such modifications of the basic 
speech sounds as tone, stress, and duration.’ Bloch and Trager, in 1942, also 
included juncture as a ‘related phenomenon’.? In his recent postulates for pho- 
nemic analysis, Bloch appears to have been unable to find any common denom- 
inator for these features, since he abstracts duration at one point of his analysis, 
pitch and stress at quite another, and finds no basis at all for including juncture. 
In general, the distinction that has been made in recent American writings on the 
subject has been one between so-called segmental and suprasegmental phonemes.* 
Some sounds are thought of as occurring one after another, like bricks in a wall, 
while others occur simultaneously with these and usually span a number of the 
individual bricks at a time. There are troublesome aspects of this definition, 
since there are some simultaneous linguistic phenomena, which, as Bloch says 
in his article on postulates (§48.2), ‘we do not usually wish to treat in the same 
way’.' It will be the purpose of this paper to consider more closely the nature of 
the prosodemes, and see if it may not be possible to find a common factor which 
sets them off from the usual linear phonemes. We shall question the use of the 


term ‘suprasegmental’ as an adequate description of the prosodemes, and ask 
whether we are justified in classifying the prosodemes as a special kind of pho- 
neme.® 


1 Cf. George L. Trager, The theory of accentual systems, Language culture and person- 
ality 131-45 (Menasha, Wis., 1941); George L. Trager and Bernard Bloch, The syllabic 
phonemes of English, Lg. 17.223-46 (1941); Bloch and Trager, Outline of linguistic analysis 
(Baltimore, 1942), esp. 34-6, 47-8; Bernard Bloch, A set of postulates for phonemic analysis, 
Lg. 24.3-46 (1948). 

2 Outline of linguistic analysis 34. 

’ Cf. Kenneth L. Pike, Phonemics (Ann Arbor, 1947), esp. 23-4, 105-15; Harry Hoijer, 
Pitch accent in the Apachean languages, Lg. 19.38-40 (1943); Stanley S. Newman, On the 
stress system of English, Word 2.171-87 (1946). Newman’s description of contrastive accent 
as ‘expressive’ does not seem entirely apt, since there is no apparent difference between the 
contrastive accent and the ‘nuclear heavy’ stress which normally falls on the last stress in 
a phrase, except for the difference in location. In both cases we are dealing with a phrasal 
accent which may be variously placed for various syntactic purposes. 

‘Cf. Charles F. Hockett, A system of descriptive phonology, Lg. 18.3-21 (1942), esp. 8, 
where he includes voicelessness as a suprasegmental feature in crypt and the like, but dis- 
tinguishes this kind from the prosodic features since it is ‘not always suprasegmental’. 
When he says ‘loud stress never accompanies a single segmental phase in English’, he 
appears to have overlooked such monosyllabic and monophonemic utterances as ah!, aw! 
{or such utterances as out, where the loud stress accompanies only the first part of the diph- 
thong and no more]. 

5 Bloomfield distinguished within the prosodemes between ‘primary’ and ‘secondary’ 
phonemes, using the latter for such phenomena as sentence intonation and English stress. 
He defines secondary phonemes (Language 90 [New York, 1933]) as those which ‘are not 
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Let us begin with some simple examples of the phenomena in question. The 
English contrast between such words as permit (n) and permit (v) is frequently 
advanced to prove that stress is phonemic in English. Actually, they do not by 
themselves prove this contention, for the difference is not merely one of DEGREE of 
stress, but also of the PLACING of stress. Already Bloomfield pointed out that ‘the 
place of stress has the value of a primary phoneme.” There is still no final agree- 
ment on the number of significant stresses in English; but no one would be likely 
to deny that the point of incidence of loud stress in permit (n) is the beginning of 
the first syllable and in permit (v) the beginning of the second. Similarly in such 
pairs as a name and an aim, significance attaches to the precise point (onset) of 
stress placement. Pike has remarked that even though stress differences distin- 
guish few words in English, we are seriously disturbed when a foreigner places 
the stress on the wrong syllable, saying e.g. hypo'thesis for hy'pothesis.? Actually, 
there do not seem to be in English any minimal pairs whatever in which differ- 
ences between stress levels constitute the sole difference, so that the usual con- 
ditions of phonemic contrast are not satisfied. The factor that enters into this 
situation may best be described as one of TrminGc. Loud stress means in effect 
that more energy is concentrated in one period of time than in other periods, 
and the precise extent of this period is not a matter of indifference. 

Much the same is true of pitch. It is not enough to describe the ups and downs 
of pitch, or even to discover a system of register tones to which the ups and downs 
can be referred. It is not enough to state that tones are suprasegmental. Again 
it is a question of timing. When a greater number of vibrations per second is 
concentrated within one period of time than another, we say that the pitch has 
risen. Phonetically these periods can be stated in centiseconds, but linguistically 
they nearly always coincide with syllables. We know that in English sentences 
the high pitches are correlated to the stressed syllables, and to certain kinds of 
pauses. In tone languages, as we may read in Pike’s recent book on the subject, 
‘most frequently there is a one-to-one correlation between the number of syllables 
and the number of tonemes in any specific utterance.’ In those Scandinavian 
dialects which have tonal systems, the difference between two significantly 
contrastive tones may consist of nothing more than a different timing of the 
tonal curve in relation to the syllabic stress. In the speech of the Norwegian 
city of Bergen, according to Selmer,® both tones consist of a rising-falling move- 
ment. But in the so-called simple tone, the high point is reached near the begin- 
ning of the stressed syllable, while in the complex tone it is reached near its end. 
Examples from Selmer’s material are veiret ‘the weather’ ['ve-ra] (18), with a 
peak near the beginning of the [e-] and a fairly steady fall to its end, vs. vxre ‘to 





part of any simple meaningful speech-form taken by itself, but appear only when two or 
more are combined into a larger form, or else when speech-forms are used in certain ways— 
especially as sentences.’ 

6 Language 111. 

7 Pike, Tone languages 8 (Ann Arbor, 1948). 

8 Ibid. 4. 

9 Cf. Ernst W. Selmer, Tonelag og tonefald i Bergens bymaal (Kristiania, 1921). The pub- 
lished charts show the ups and downs, but have not been analyzed in terms of the relation 
to the syllabic stroke. 
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be’ [’ve'Ra] (33), with a steady rise through the [e-] and a peak near the end of 
the [R]; bindet ‘the volume’ ['binna], with a peak in the [i] and a fall through most 
of the long [n], vs. binde ‘to tie’ [”binna], with a rise through the [i] to a peak mid- 
way through the long [n] and a subsequent fall (51). The highs and lows reached 
are very much the same; the significant factor is their timing in relation to the 
syllabic stroke. 

Quantity is of course the most obvious example of timing. Every sound has 
to have some extent in time, and it is a commonplace that this extent can be 
utilized in linguistically significant ways. Yet objective phonetic measurement 
shows that the difference between long and short sounds is far from absolute. 
As often as not, the timing is less one of chronologically determinable extent than 
one of relation to the sounds that follow and precede. A short vowel is often one 
that is cut off before the end of the syllable, while a long is one that is not. One 
might a priori expect that if time can be utilized to make two or three different 
classes of sound, it could as well be used to make more. But it is a striking fact 
that as soon as a sound extends beyond the boundary of a syllable, it is uniformly 
interpreted as a new phoneme. The long ¢ of Italian fatto is regarded as two 
t’s, even though there is no actual break between them. A long vowel within 
which there is a syllabic boundary is universally held to be two. 

Let us now look at the problem of juncture. Recent writers have tried to de- 
termine whether so-called internal juncture, or disjuncture (to adopt Robert 
A. Hall’s term), is a phoneme, with varying conclusions. If we compare such 
pairs as sinus and slyness (in the speech of those who use a longer diphthong in 
the second word), we are again faced with the fact of timing. I should like to 
describe juncture as a morphologically determined displacement of syllabic 
timing. Before an unstressed syllable in English it is usually impossible to be 
sure whether a single consonant belongs to the preceding or following syllable. 
The term ‘ambisyllabic’, which was used by Bloch and Trager,!® seems entirely 
appropriate to describe such consonants as the p of apparatus or the n of ana- 
crusis. But a factor of timing can enter to disturb this situation: the ambisyl- 
labic consonant can be included in or excluded from the following syllable. By 
delaying very slightly the conclusion of the first syllabic, a word like pie-man is 
kept from riming with Simon. By very slightly advancing the first ¢ of night-rate, 
the word is kept distinct from nitrate. Even significantly geminated consonants 
can be preserved by careful syllabic timing, so that unnamed may be distin- 
guished from unaimed, a natural from unnatural. In rapid speech such distinc- 
tions tend to vanish, for the possiblity of accurate timing is obviously decreased 
as the speed is increased. 

So far in this discussion the term syllable has been taken for granted. I am not 
unmindful that Bloch in his postulates for phonemic analysis was unable or 
unwilling to include a definition of the syllable. I am not at the moment prepared 
to solve a problem that has baffled the best linguistic minds. But I would go 
so far as to declare that I do not believe a valid analysis of prosodic phenomena 
can be made without some implicit or explicit definition of the syllable. Without 
the syllable, the factors of timing are meaningless. Its reality to the native speaker 


10 The syllabic phonemes of English, Lg. 17.234. 
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is pragmatically undeniable, at least in the languages with which I am familiar. 
It does not seem to me that we have to wait for a complete clarification of its 
physiological nature, its correlation to the chest pulse, for instance. The phe- 
nomena of timing which we have observed force us to assume some such recur- 
rent unit to account for their uniform behavior. Stress, pitch, duration, and 
juncture—all of them are somehow related to the syllable. Its effects are visible 
whether we can see it or not. It is nothing less than the METRONOME of human 
speech. It is the segment with which the prosodemes are indeed simultaneous, 
and by means of which they can be measured. Recognizing that it may, like 
other linguistic terms, have a different significance in different languages, I shall 
tentatively define the syllable as that recurrent sequence of sounds, in terms of 
which the phenomena of linguistic timing can be described. 

Under this definition we shall soon discover other linguistic phenomena that 
fall into the class of the prosodemes. As long ago as 1934 André Martinet pointed 
out that the Danish glottal stop does not behave like an ordinary phoneme. Its 
position is correlated to the structure of the syllable. When the vowel is long, 
it is timed to occur towards the end of the vowel; when the vowel is short, it is 
timed to occur in the following voiced consonant." A recent instrumental study 
of the same phenomenon by Svend Smith has confirmed Martinet’s view by 
showing that the so-called ‘stop’ is actually not a stop at all, but a glottal con- 
striction that only reduces and never stops the vibration of the vocal cords. 
He has found a difference in stress contour in syllables with and syllables with- 
out the glottal constriction, and concludes that it is actually ‘a stress accent, a 
special marking movement made by a thrust-like emphasizing of sounds.’! 
Once again we observe the effect of timing, and so we feel no hesitation in regard- 
ing the Danish glottal constriction as a prosodeme rather than as a phoneme. 

It is a striking fact about prosodemes that within any given class there can 
seldom be more than two or three significant distinctions. This is rooted in the 
nature of time itself. While space is three-dimensional, time is only one-dimen- 
sional. The segments that Bloch describes as ‘organically same’ are described in 
spatial terms, which permit a wide variety of choice. But of time there can be 
only more or less, never different kinds." The usual situation with prosodic fea- 
tures is that there is a neutral middle ground, with a marked variation in one 
direction or in the other. In all respects there would seem to be an advantage in 
distinguishing the prosodemes from the phonemes as thoroughly as possible. 
It is not a mere orthographic convention that has led to the widespread use of 
diacritic or superscript symbols to mark the prosodemes. They have a different 
domain from that of the more conventional phonemes, and it would be a great 
advantage procedurally if we might set them off from the phonemes by a corre- 
spondingly different terminology. Among other advantages it would permit us 


11 Bulletin de la Société Linguistique 35.52-7 (1934); La phonologie du mot en danois 258 
ff. (Paris, 1937). 

12 Svend Smith, Contributions to the solution of problems concerning the Danish st¢d: 
Summary and curves (Copenhagen, 1944). 

13 A similar point of view appears to be expressed by Pikc in Phonemics 63: ‘Quantitative 
characteristics, and these only, may serve as suprasegmental phonemes in the structure of 
morphemes.’ 
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to abandon Bloch’s Postulate 56 to the effect that ‘the order of phonemes is 
either successive or simultaneous.’ Much would be gained in simplicity if we 
could say that all phonemes are successive. If it be objected that this would 
make it impossible to say e.g. that stress is phonemic, I should reply that this 
is probably no great loss. The term ‘phonemic’ is greatly overworked in the sense 
of ‘distinctive’. If only successive sound features were regarded as phonemes, 
the term ‘phonemic’ might acquire a less spectacular, but possibly more useful 
content. But any significant sound feature whose overlap of other features is 
temporally correlated to syllabic contour should be called a prosodeme, and 
should be treated by itself in a manner appropriate to its special nature. 
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Friihgeschichte und Sprachwissenschaft. Edited by WILHELM BRANDENSTEIN. 
(Arbeiten aus dem Institut fiir ailgemeine und vergleichende Sprachwissen- 
schaft, Heft 1. Gedruckt mit Unterstiitzung der Steiermarkischen Landes- 
regierung.) Pp. 191. Wien: Gerold & Co., 1948. 


The onslaught of the Cimbri, finally quelled by Marius in 101 B.c. at Ver- 
cellae, looms large in histories of Rome. The writers of these not knowing that 
they do not know—the worst form of ignorance—write as if the site of the first 
encounter, in 113 B.c., were certain. Actually it is not. Strabo alone gives its 
name, Nwpzia, a place also mentioned by Caesar and Pliny and by the Schol. 
Bern. on Verg. G. 3.474. The Noreia of Tab. Peut. cannot be the same as the 
one indicated by Strabo. The problem, then, is to ascertain the place where the 
Cimbri defeated the Romans in 113 B.c., and this is the problem attacked in the 
first of eleven essays by seven different authors in this first part of a new series 
Friihgeschichte und Sprachwissenschaft from Graz. 

The problem is not linguistic. In fact it barely touches the fringe of Friihge- 
schichte und Sprachwissenschaft, in itself a significant alliance. The evidence is 
solely Strabo’s assertion of distance from the head of the Adriatic (including 
portage) and his statement that the place was rich in gold and iron. Pliny puts 
Noreia among the Taurisci (3.131) but does not mention it at all among the 
cities of Noricum (3.146). The Berne scholion on Vergil (I.c.) definitely derives 
Norica castella ab urbe Noreia. There is also a divine name Noreia which the 
author, Max Schilcher, does not take into consideration. Nor does he pay atten- 
tion to the fact that -eza is an established Illyrian suffix. In Noricum I believe 
that -(7)cum (-s) has replaced an older native -ezo- ending, and it may be doubted 
whether there is not a misunderstanding in Strabo and Pliny. If there was 
actually a Nwpnia woArs in the sense of a city (rather than hill-fortification, in 
which case Nwpnia may be merely adjectival), Schilcher’s thirty-eight pages of 
rather prosy German may be right in putting the site in the vicinity of Krain- 
burg, which is not so very different after all from the historian’s ‘between 
Klagenfurt and Ljubljana’ (CAH 8.142). 

More impressive is Miss Falkner’s paper on Norican feminine personal names 
of the type -u, -unis (39-54). The subject is more tangible and the evidence in- 
controvertible. These names, and their declension, she explains as fundamen- 
tally Illyrian. She also sees a stronger Romanization in masculine names than in 
the feminines. It is noteworthy that in OHG also feminine n-stems generalize 
the a vowel, whatever its history may be. Feminine n-stems are peculiar in their 
declension also in Latin inscriptions of the Rhineland; for these last I refer to a 
paper forthcoming in Word. 

Miss Falkner has also a new interpretation (78-90) of Dion. Hal. 1.30: abroi 
pevroe odas abrovs émi r&v iyeudvwr tivds pacéevva [my 6 for ‘P] (acc. sg.) rdv abrév 
éxeivw tpdrov dvouagover “They themselves call themselves—like (after, for) one 
of their leaders—the “‘league’”’ (rasna), in the same way as he’ (90, cf. 83). This 
is as if some future writer should observe a likeness between ‘the United States’ 
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or ‘We, the people’ and the name of some large corporation (U. S. Steel) or some 
store (the Publix market), and in fact Miss Falkner notes a modern parallel in 
Austria as if one should observe that the Austrians call themselves ‘Bund’ (i.e. 
Bundesstaat) after one of their merchants (Kaufmann Bund, Graz). She is right 
in her observations of ancient usage in the ‘derivations’ of ethnic names (and 
especially whether or not the name is repeated as both personal and ethnic in 
one and the same sentence), and in her analysis of manifestations of a rhetorical 
style in Dion. Hal. Her interpretation of pacévva (which I have changed from 
the vulgate ‘Pacévva) is in line with the meaning of Etr. rasna. Its weakness is 
the strain which it puts upon ézi. Brandenstein, too, (55-9) vindicates the his- 
torical tradition of Herodotus on the Anatolian connexions of the Etruscans, 
against the rhetorical and tendentious assertions of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
whose sole argument would, as he rightly observes, make the Romany autoch- 
thonous in Europe, or the Hyksous in Egypt. 

Shamanism, broadly interpreted, among the Etruscans is the subject of a 
paper (60-77) by W. Muster. His argument rests on the few phrases that are 
interpreted with reasonable likelihood of coming near the truth (e.g. aisna 
hinthu ‘di animales’), on Etruscan wall-paintings in the tombs (particularly 
representations of Charun and the journey to the underworld), and on the 
secondary (and fragmentary) testimony of Latin writers to Etruscan theory and 
practice, e.g. ecstasy or change of sex (Vertumnus, Prop. 4.2.21-4). 

In two contributions to epigraphy (91-109, 110-33) Miss Falkner (1) dates 
the stele of Lemnos ca. 600-550 (inscription B the later), recapitulates the simi- 
larities of its alphabet to the Phrygian and Etruscan, and of certain items in its 
text with known Etruscan words, and concludes that all points to the conclusion 
‘dass die Etrusker aus dem mysisch-lydischen Grenzgebiet gekommen sind’; 
(2) contends (mis-writing the name of Rhys Carpenter as Carpinter tout court 
all the way) that the Greeks of Rhodes borrowed the Phoenician alphabet be- 
tween 900 and 865. The signs for the sibilants and the compound letters play, as 
usual, a large part in the argument. From Rhodes the script (the so-called ‘green’ 
alphabet, with sade for s, the re-shaped digamma, but without the added three 
letters 6, X, VY) spread to Corinth and to the islands (Crete, Melos, Thera). Its 
subsequent history, in Miss Falkner’s account, is at least as complex as in others. 
It is worth noting (97-8) that the Messapic and Sicel alphabets have $ and 5 
for sigma. 

Brandenstein (134-45), writing on the Indic remains among the Mitanni, 
deduces the date of the Rgveda as ‘not much before 1000’. Anton Kern (146-54) 
publishes interesting extracts from a manuscript of 1404 describing petroleum 
springs in the Caucasus; the appearance of the gypsies in Europe, here called 
the Cyngani; and the Goths of the Crimea, which last contains the curious 
statement ‘Gothi traxerunt originem a Scotis’ as well as the less unexpected 
‘Graecos sequuntur in secta. etiam utuntur literis graecis . . . et loquuntur quasi 
Anglici’. 

The problem of the beech comes in for yet another survey by E. Passler (155- 
61). He denies the existence of du-vocalism in the Indo-European form, which 
was *bhdgd-s only (so Pokorny, Idg. etym. Wb. 107-8 [1949]) and maintains 
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that the meaning is ‘beech’ only, that it is therefore restricted to a compara- 
tively small and late group of Indo-European languages into which it entered 
from the area to which the tree is proper. Hence it follows that it is of no impor- 
tance to the argument for a northern ‘Urheimat’. 

A long and careful analysis (162-85), by H. Kronasser, of the evidence alleged 
to show a relationship between Ugro-Finnish and Indo-European leads to a 
negative conclusion. 

The essays in this volume are welcome if only for their testimony to the con- 
tinued vigor of Austrian scholarship. They contain many acute observations, but 
nothing of first importance. On p. 124 half a line of type is upside down (and 
on p. 128 one letter). There are a few insignificant misprints (89 Liddel for 
Liddell; Muster hesitates between Virgil, 74, and Vergil); labiler (61) few will 
find in a German dictionary: it is the labiles animae of Arnobius no doubt. 

JosHua WuatmoucH, Harvard University 


Indogermanisches etymologisches Worterbuch. By JuLiIus Pokorny. Fasc. 1 
(a to bend-, bnd-no-), pp. 1-96; fase. 2 (b(e)u-, bh(e)u- to dekm-to-s), pp. 97- 
192. Bern: A. Francke AG Verlag, 1948, 1949. 


A quarter of a century ago I was saying to myself that a new comparative 
dictionary of Indo-European languages was an urgent need. Fick’s fourth edi- 
tion was some thirty-five years old; the second edition of Walde (1910), and 
other etymological dictionaries, such as Boisacq, Berneker, Feist, involved a 
good deal of hunting for anything not of immediate concern to the languages 
they served; and Prellwitz, not to mention Pott or Benfey, which the Rip van 


Winkles were still quoting, was hopelessly out of date. As for Boisacq, it has 
always been something of a Mother Hubbard’s cupboard. But the last twenty- 
five years have seen more changes, not merely in theory, but in actual knowl- 
edge—particularly of Hittite, Tocharish, Sogdian, but also of some of the minor 
languages—than the twenty-five that went before them, and for some years 
now I have been telling my students that Walde—Pokorny would have to be 
rewritten entirely. There are also some notable gaps in our equipment. Who is 
going to provide a decent etymological dictionary of the Keltic languages? 

It is a pity that Pokorny did not turn to that task. For the new Indo-Euro- 
pean dictionary is a disappointment. 

Walde—Pokorny has never been easy to use even for the expert, and even with 
an index. The arrangement of items in a sequence more like the order of the 
Sanskrit alphabet than the Latin baffled the uninitiated, and even the expert 
was sometimes defeated when it came to palatal, velar, and labiovelar initials, 
in which alternants or possible alternants complicate matters, and in despair 
was reduced to wasting time by turning up some cognate in the index volume, 
often to find that the cognate he had in mind was not there after all. 

The revision hardly differs from the original save in two respects. First, the 
Indo-European ‘roots’ are now arranged in the order of the Latin alphabet, and 
if you already know the root, that makes for ease of consultation. In fact, their 
oldfashioned appearance, otherwise a serious defect—or worse, will be to some 
people an advantage in that sense. Second, Tocharish and Hittite forms, as 
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well as Venetic, Messapic and the like, or words newly recognized as being or 
claimed to be Illyrian, are now registered (e.g. 129 Messap. ma-beran ‘ferant’, 
tabara ‘priestess’; 163 Ven. vhraterei ‘fratri’; 152 vhouxia: Goth. us-baugjan). 

We should all be shocked if Pokorny presented us with Schleicher’s akvasas 
‘horse’. Not that the current *ekyos represents additional documentary infor- 
mation, for Toch. yakwe, yuk, Tarentine ixxos, Pannonia Ecco are not, and 
could not have been, in themselves a reason for a rewriting of the formula that 
expresses the correspondence of asva-, aspa-, irmos, Epona, equos, ech, ebol, ailva, 
eoh, and the rest. The formula was rewritten in order to make it agree with a 
better theory of Indo-European vocalism and of its palatal and velar consonants. 

Now we have new theories of Indo-European roots, of its system of consonants 
(notably the laryngeals) and of their alternations, and (in consequence) once 
more of its vocalism. All this Pokorny has chosen deliberately to ignore. We still, 
for example, have *anti ‘opposite’, notwithstanding Hitt. hantz, which Pokorny 
cites without comment other than the general but poor and not strictly valid 
excuse (in his preface), that he has taken no account of the laryngeal theory ‘da 
nicht einmal zwei von ihren Verfechtern in ihren Deutungen tibereinstimmen’. 
Whatever justification there may have been for this assertion ten years ago, 
today Pokorny is almost alone in his ultraconservative attitude. There are, it is 
true, differences of opinion about minor details, and even about some larger 
matters of application; but the laryngeal theory has come to stay, until there is 
something better, and Pokorny’s reconstructions are definitely out-of-date. 
Hammerich (Laryngeal before sonant, Kgl. Danske Videnskab. Selsk., H.-F. 
Meddelelser 31.3, 1948—to be reviewed in CP) has dealt faithfully with H be- 
fore u, 7, 1, m, n, r, both initially and medially, and this leaves a large number 
of words (or roots) with initial vowels, some of which must have begun with 7 
in Indo-European (not Indo-Hittite, which Hammerich also rejects). There is a 
world of difference between Hammerich’s reconstructions and Juret’s ill-con- 
sidered monosyllabic roots (all beginning with 2 followed by a single conso- 
nant), but it is not necessary to burn down the house (with Juret) in order to 
roast the pig. Who sups with Pokorny, must eat his pig raw. As for Benveniste’s 
formula CvC + vC, Pokorny is as innocent of that as Juret. The formula is not 
entirely immune to criticism. Limitations imposed by Benveniste himself are 
not more than counteracted by permitted alternants, and a simple calculation 
shows that the formula would theoretically restrict the number of possible roots, 
even given complete efficiency in the use of the total number of phonemes and 
combinations of them, such as few languages, if any, actually show, to an ab- 
normally low total. The answer to this, presumably, would be that Indo-Euro- 
pean roots are not Indo-European words, but represent at most grammatical 
abstractions of semantic entities. Nevertheless, their phonematic pattern should 
be acceptable as judged by the same criteria that would be invoked in the de- 
scription of any fully known language. 

One more general criticism. Pokorny has now eliminated improbable or errone- 
ous etymologies, as well as most references to the ‘literature’. For any one who 
possesses Walde—Hofmann or Walde—Pokorny, this is a gain. Finding one’s way 
through the involved sentences of W-P (or of W-H for that matter) is to thread 
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a labyrinth or barbed-wire entanglement. But for scholarly work, it means that 
recourse must often still be had to the older books. In fine, the whole perform- 
ance strikes me as what is known in some circles as a ‘pot-boiler’. Whoever has 
access to a good library will think more than once before acquiring the new Idg. 
etym. Wtb. personally. The list of abbreviations, at least a provisional list, 
should have been sent out with the first part. Few will misinterpret EM as 
Etymologicum Magnum (instead of Ernout and Meillet), but (page 1) what is 
GIPatSR? 

There follow some criticisms of detail. 

21 s.v. akro-. The Gaulish name, printed by Pokorny in upper case, may 
confidently be given as Axrotalus. The use of the Eastern Greek X (= x) is 
conspicuous even in the Latin inscriptions of Gaul. It must have spread from 
Narbonensis, and is most frequent before ¢ and s, where it represents the result 
of a regular Keltic change (e.g. luxtos at La Graufesenque) that was felt to be 
inadequately represented by the Latin c. It is, however, a mistake to transcribe 
the symbol by z, as Pedersen does (Luctiirios for Luxt-, beside Lucterios). The 
written variant c : x means simply that the orthography had not been stabilized. 
Much of the instability in the writing of proper names, presumably as they were 
heard by speakers of Latin in Gaul, can be shown to reflect peculiarities of 
utterance which must have been due to a Keltic pronunciation, sometimes ig- 
nored, sometimes represented in the orthography, e.g. Agodillus beside Acutillus 
(DAG 139), just as a speaker of English will represent a Welshman as saying 
Baris for Paris, gasino for casino. 

21 s.v. okro-: add Ocra mons, Subocrini (PID I 447). 

26-8 s.v. al-: on adolére, abolére see Ernout, Philologica 53-8 (1946). 

31 s.v. albh-. Pokorny sees alausa ‘shad’ sc. ‘die glinzende’ as connected with 
albho- ‘white’. This seems improbable. Names of fish and birds are from time to 
time found to be related, if not identical (e.g. merula, turdus), and alausa is 
more likely to be connected with alauda. The latter is not known earlier than 
Pliny, alausa not before Ausonius. Again the variant s : d can be illustrated from 
Gaulish proper names, where it is (in part) an attempt to write an affricate. 

46-7 s.v. ang- (: angh-?). Add Umbrian angif ‘pateras’, Germ. (?) ancam (if 
correctly read) in an inscription of Ripsdorf (DAG xlvi), and perhaps Ven. 
ahsué (-n), the two latter apparently designating dedicatory objects. The Venetic 
form, now commonly connected with Goth.-Lat. ansis (Iord.), can hardly mean 
‘statue’, for it applies to ornamental bronze plates. 

50. To the list of cognates of Germ. wnd add perhaps Messapic anda... . anda 
‘both ... and’ (d from dh : th, Skt. dtha). 

58 s.v. ara-mo: add nautae .. . aramici (CIL 13.5096). 

59 (ré-, ra- : ara-): ratis, as well as ratio, belongs here. For the development 
of meaning (in the reverse direction) compare avrooxed:afew from oxedia. 

62, ara- ‘plough’. The Latin ardtrum (instead of *ardtrum) has its -d-, as 
Pokorny rightly observes, from ardre; but artrdre (i.e. *aritrare) is attested by 
Pliny (18.182) as a north Italic form, said to have been used by the Salassi. In 
view of arua non pascua it would appear that aruum (63) is gerundival in force. 

64 s.v. areg-: add Sicel poyés (PID 580 C). 
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66. Osc. trtibarakaviim appears to be modelled on oixodopeir. 

69, dt(e)r- ‘fire’. Presumably atrium and Atria belong here, as well as the 
Oscan aderla (Aiella), but not the Picene (H)atria. ‘Etruscan origin’ is a mere 
guess. 

79. Why must unda have its -n- ‘aus dem Priasens’? The range (and meaning) 
of an infixed -n- in nominal forms needs to be investigated. 

86. Pokorny translates Umbrian aviekla as ‘augurali’, deriving the Umbrian 
word from the same *ayei- as Latin auis. But on p. 84 he denies any connexion 
of augur with auis. 

89. On Hittite huhhas see now Hammerich, Laryngeal before sonant 70; cf. 
Lycian T'byns and the gloss yuvyai: rarmor in Hesychius, Lycian yuga ‘grandfather’. 

94. If pampinus belongs here (*ba?mb-), then cf. the south Italic gloss raymravov- 
4 Anunrnp év ‘Hpaxdeiag (Hesychius). 

99. ‘Lat. buttis “Fass” entspricht gr. rvrivn “Korbflasche.” ’ This is the usual 
story. The word is known from CGL 4.325, 53 and from the Fr. bouteille (i.e. the 
diminutive butticula, butticella). Now rurivn is Tarentine, which is not neces- 
sarily Greek; what Latin has is not buttis but patena, patella; raravn, waréd\dvov 
are not Greek but Sicel; the Greek for buttis is xparnp according to the glosses; 
and finally, in Etruscan we have puti and parla (cf. Latin patera). These facts 
indicate that buttis is probably a word of Mediterranean origin, connected with 
the wine-trade, cf. medieval Latin boterius ‘doliarius’ (du Cange) and Fr. bout#- 
ére ‘route’, older ‘wine-route’ (in the Rhéne and Sadne valley), see REA 38.426 
(1936). This accords with the history of the word uinum itself. In fact, to force 
so isolated a form into some particular Indo-European rubric, as Pokorny fre- 
quently does, always begs the question, and neglects at the same time ‘histoire 
des mots’. 

On the same page Pokorny would connect a series of West Germanic words 
meaning ‘puddle’ with the same root as buttis. This is most improbable. More 
likely we have a Gaulish pauta ‘puddler’ (it is a common name on terra sigillata) ; 
for this I refer to my forthcoming paper in the Havers memorial volume (Die 
Sprache, Vol. 1; Vienna, 1949). Again the word is not, I think, Indo-European. 

Next, on p. 100, bucca ‘mouth’ is also connected with this same root, and no 
mention is made of the Latin bucca ‘goat’ (not even on p. 174), which must be 
a different word; see CP 38.94-102 (1943), CJ 39.293-6 (1944). The dictionaries 
(TLL, Ernout—Meillet, Walde-Hofmann), so far as I can see, all fail to make 
the distinction. Bucca ‘goat’ is doubtless Indo-European, but not native Latin, 
for the Germanic and Keltic forms are identical both with it and with one an- 
other. The Plautine bucco (-onis) is more likely connected with bucca ‘goat’ 
than with bucca ‘mouth’, if the context is any clue. The personal names Bucca, 
Buccus, Bucco, Buccio (and, at Nimes, especially Bucca, CIL 13.3095) suggest 
that Narbonensis, or at least Gaul, was the source from which the word came 
into both Latin and Germanic. The gemination, which is characteristic of Gaul- 
ish personal names, points in the same direction. 

107 s.v. *bhdgo-s ‘beech’. Here Pokorny justly cites stlua Bacenis (the Harz), 
sc. from Caesar BG 6.10.5, which shows -c- from -g-, but @ retained (later Bo- 
conia). To this should be added deus Bacon CIL 13.2608, a cult quite certainly 
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associated with swine; see Blanchet in Mélanges Cumont 101-6 (1936), R. Lan- 
tier in R-G Kom. Ber. 20.144-5 and pl. 15 (1930). The name, evidently referring 
to the food (beech mast) favored by swine, is the source of French bacon; the 
pure Keltic form is attested in Bagacum (mod. Bavai) and, according to Hub- 
schmied (RC 50.254) in the modern local names Bavona, Montbavon, Beiach, 
Pegnitz in Switzerland. 

111. The British gloss bascauda has variants wascauda and mascauda (that is 
mutation), and also (Thes. Gloss. Lat., from cod. Par. 7643.19" 1) bascausa, in 
which -s- : -d- has a parallel in alausa : alauda (names of fish are often also the 
names of other fauna). From bascauda we have English basket. 

119. To ‘got. bala m. “Bliss” (von Belisars Ross)’ [cf. Procop. Goth. 1.18 
rovroy (sc. trmov) “EAAnves ev dadidv, BapBapor 5é Badov xadodor.] add Ennodius 
episc. Ticinensis (carm. 2.136 tit.) bala (-anis), also meaning ‘having a white 
blaze’ (of a horse), and Badws the immortal horse of Achilles (Eustath. II. 
1051.12 f., 1190.11 f.). It is doubtful, therefore, whether bala is Gothic, or even 
Germanic, as is inferred from the passage in Procopius. In Ennodius the word is 
presumably proper to the Ticino, and Livy (see Holder AcS 1.337) speaks of 
Ligurian Balista (i.e. ‘white-peaked’, like the modern Belchen Walde—Hofmann 
1.559-60). It is certain that Keltic had a form *bal(z)o- ‘white’ independently of 
a Germanic (?) bala, see Bertoldi RC 48.291 n. 2 (1931); BSL 32.167 (with 138- 
41) (1931). 

130. I do not believe that Volscian ferom is ‘ferre’, but ‘ferrum’. There is no 
point in the former, but to lift a tabu on the use of iron (pihom estu) is in keep- 
ing with the context (ID 252). 

133 (cf. 144). Pokorny still persists in connecting aguae Bormiae, Bormo with 
Latin fermentum. Hence he finds a formant m, instead of lenition (: Boruo, the 
latter being then connected with ferueo). Apart from the large number of local 
names such as Formiae, Oepyai, Phryg. T'epuy, Dacian Germisara, from the fact 
that *Bermiae, *Bermo do not appear, and from the spellings Borbanus (RA 
14.409 [1921]) and Borbetomagus, the definition ‘calentes aquae’ given by Eu- 
menius pan. Const. 22, and the ancient name of Vichy (Aquae Calidae) point to 
the correctness of the etymology that compares formus. But then Bormo is not 
Keltic (which has g from g*h), but Ligurian. At best there is conflation of the 
two roots. 

140. It is possible to distinguish dialect clearly in ancient names derived from 
*bhergh- whenever the reduced grade appears—Keltic has Brig-, Ligurian 
Berg-, Germanic Burg-. 

166. The connexion of brisare ‘exprimere’ (Schol. Pers. 1.76, of wine pressing) 
with Ir. brissim ‘break’ is far from clear, in view of brisa ‘grape skins’, which is 
known from Columella, and is now commonly claimed as ‘Illyrian’ in origin (cf. 
Bpvrea, Latin defrutum). 

180 bellum ‘vermutlich’ : ddy- ‘1. brennen. 2. verletzen, quilen, vernichten, 
feindselig’. ‘Vermutlich’ indeed; Thurneysen says ‘orign. inc.’, Meillet ‘origine 
inconnue’; Muller confidently accepts the ancient derivation (from duo), Leu- 
- mann says ‘perhaps not’. The formation is difficult on any view, dy- is attested, 
the word went out of use in late Latin (except for the medieval revival that 
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survives in ‘duel’). But the fundamental notion seems to have been ‘dissension’ 
(cf. perduellio ‘treason’), and for the nonce even Festus may have been right 
(cf. Germ. Zwist for the semantic shift). A semantic study of words for ‘war’, 
‘army’, ‘battle’, ‘soldier’, and the like, combined with a comparative study of 
the institutions of single combat and organized warfare, is likely to do more to 
solve this old difficulty than any amount of etymological guesswork. 

\ JosHua WHatmoucH, Harvard University 


Laryngeal before sonant. By L. L. Hammericn. (Det Kgl. Danske Viden- 
skabernes Selskab: Historisk-Filologiske Meddelelser, Vol. 31, No. 3.) Pp. 
90. Kgbenhavn: Ejnar Munksgaard, 1948. 


Hammerich is professor of Germanic Philology in the University of Copen- 
hagen. He is the successor of Hermann Moller, whose work on the relationship 
between Indo-European and Semitic spans the gap between Ferdinand de 
Saussure and Jerzy Kurylowicz. Mdller’s last important work, Die semitisch- 
vorindogermanischen laryngalen Konsonanten, was published in 1917, ten years 
before Kurytowicz’s epoch-making discovery that one of the laryngeals is pre- 
served in Hittite. One might wish that Hammerich had followed more closely 
in the footsteps of his great predecessor. 

What we have here, it is not easy to say. I cannot even define precisely the 
two technical terms in the title of the book. The first one may have been taken 
from my book on the Indo-Hittite laryngeals (1942); but the author certainly 
does not confine himself to the use of it which I describe there (15), as a substi- 


tute for Kuryltowicz’s phrase lost consonants. In the passage quoted below (3 f.), 
laryngeal seems to designate a definite, but nowhere defined, class of sounds. 


It is generally agreed that the early IE languages, as we know them, do not display any 
laryngeal sounds. 

In a sonant function the IE laryngeal phoneme is everywhere materialized as an ordi- 
nary vowel; in a consonantal function it has only been preserved in Hittite... , not asa 
laryngeal, but as a velar spirant, originally voiced, but voiceless in Hittite (4), whereas in 
the other IE languages the laryngeal consonant has mostly disappeared, thereby lengthen- 
ing a preceding vowel. 

...it is not perhaps unprofitable to take into consideration a group of IE languages 
which all possess one laryngeal phoneme, viz. the Teutonic languages. Even if the IE 
laryngeal sound was by no means identical with the voiceless h of Teutonic, the manifesta- 
tions of the Teutonic laryngeal phoneme may nevertheless be illustrative. 


The last two sentences quoted give us a clear indication that the voiceless h 
of the Teutonic languages is a laryngeal phoneme, although different from the 
one possessed by Proto-Indo-European. Then what becomes of the first state- 
ment quoted, to the effect that the early IE languages had no ‘laryngeal sounds’? 
Surely Avestan h from initial s, the Greek rough breathing, and Latin h were 
all similar to the h of Modern English and German at some periods in their 
history. 

In the second sentence quoted above occurs the third word of the title. One 
of the functions of the IE laryngeal is ‘a sonant function’; and such a laryngeal 
becomes (?) a vowel in the historical languages. I am, however, forced to the 
conclusion that Hammerich meant here ‘vocalic’ or ‘syllabic’ rather than ‘sonant’; 
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elsewhere in the book the word ‘sonant’ is used of the IE phonemes y, w, |, m, 
n, r. For some scholars, of course, the laryngeal (or laryngeals) of the parent 
language belongs to the same class as these phonemes, and, like them, may or 
may not have syllabic function. If that is the way Hammerich wants to be 
understood, he should have told us so. And in that case his title must be amended 
to Laryngeal before another sonant, or the like. 

Peculiarly annoying is the recurring reference to the opposition in Greek 
between spiritus asper and spiritus lenis.'! This matter is stated almost correctly 
on p. 30: 

The spiritus lenis is generally reckoned to be only a graphic expedient, Phoenician H 
having been split into F = ‘, spiritus asper, with a real phonetic value, andi = ’, spiritus 
lenis, without phonetic value. 


The only error here is the labelling of the letter that was split PHornictaAn. It 
was not split until H was lost as a consonantal symbol and became a vowel letter 
in Eastern Ionic, later spreading in that value over the rest of the Greek world. 
Then (near the end of the 4th century), | came to be used to write the consonant 
h. Aristophanes of Byzantium (early in the 2d century) occasionally used I to 
mark absence of an initial h. The use of this rvedua yirAdv (= spiritus lenis) did 
not become regular in Greek manuscripts until about the 9th or 10th century 
A.D. 

If Hammerich knows of any sound evidence that Greek always had a glottal 
stop where medieval copyists began to write the smooth breathing, he ought to 
tell us what it is, and also to explain why the borrowers of the Semitic alphabet 


failed to employ the Semitic aleph in this value. The brief and muddled argu- 
ment on p. 32 upon which he bases his rejection of the statement we have just 
quoted is by no means sufficient. 
Hammerich’s book is not all as bad as the parts I have selected for comment, 
but I can find no important contribution in it. 
Epe@ar H. Sturtevant, Yale University 


1 The early history of the Alexandrian signs for smooth and rough breathing was excel- 
lently treated by Bernhard Laum, Das alexandrinische Akzentuazionssystem 99-118, 128- 
34 (1928). I summarized the matter in TAPA 68.112-9 (1937). The strange delusion, largely 
fostered by Semitists, to the effect that each of the pair ‘ and ’ in our Greek texts must have 
a phonetic value, should at last be allowed to die. 


El habla de la Cabrera Alta: Contribucién al estudio del dialecto leonés. By 
Marfa Concepcion Casapo Losato. (Consejo Superior de Investigaciones 
Cientificas: Patronato ‘“Menéndez y Pelayo”; Revista de Filologia Espa- 
fiola, Anejo 44; Madrid University diss.) Pp. xix + 191, with folding map 
and 10 plates. Madrid: Instituto ‘Miguel de Cervantes’, 1948. 

In the last five years, after a long lull, Spanish dialectology has been revived. 

A number of theses have been published,! dealing with selected dialects of the 


Extremefio, Leonese, Asturian, and Aragonese groups; some of their writers 
have gone on to prepare collateral or supplementary studies, showing sustained 


1] have first-hand knowledge of the theses of M. Alvar, M. J. Canellada, A. Llorente 
Maldonado de Guevara, and A. Zamora Vicente. 
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interest in their chosen line of research. Unpretentious collections of words and 
locutions have also appeared, from the pens of lovers of regional culture; be- 
ginners have been encouraged to assemble names of given objects varying with 
each province in lists subsequently made accessible to fellow-scholars. In addition 
to provincial bulletins, a journal has been created for the study of dialect speech 
and of folklore; a handbook of dialectology, more loosely organized than could 
have been expected from its meritorious compiler, has become available. 8S. 
Alonso Garrote’s remarkably comprehensive glossary of Leonese, for decades 
out of print, is again within reach of researchers in an enlarged and improved 
edition. With few exceptions, workers in this field have maintained the requisite 
objectivity of method and tone in carrying out and presenting their researches. 

These facts deserve mention because Spain’s dialect speech, a storehouse of 
precious material (primarily for Romance etymologists), has been for decades 
the chief unknown in linguistic calculations. In default of an atlas open to con- 
sultation, each separate monograph may be valued as a step forward toward the 
better understanding of the peninsular dialects,? which, under the prevailing 
circumstances, can be investigated by Spaniards alone. Since dialects in Europe 
are constantly losing ground in territory and social prestige, and are subject 
to decay through contamination with the standard, foreign scholars are fortunate 
at long last to have a team of younger native workers, of whom Miss Casado 
Lobato is one of the most promising, willing to go to outlying, inhospitable corners 
of their country* and record the rapidly vanishing dialect forms. 

Once the good faith of these workers has been acknowledged, the critic wishes 


he were in a position to render equal tribute to their actual accomplishments. 
Yet the truth is that, while the record of their fieldwork is invariably abundant 
and, for the most part, useful, the interpretative portions of the monographs 
show serious and (one ventures to think) avoidable errors, for which the authors 
may not always bear full responsibility. Although some leeway has been given to 
the personal preferences and inclinations of the authors, the studies, under- 
standably enough, all bear the stamp of the same training and school of thought. 


2 Spanish-American dialects show the effects of colonization and immigration on lan- 
guage and furnish valuable clues to individual points of grammar and lexicon; however, 
the process of leveling through which they have gone seriously detracts from their useful- 
ness in reconstructing the early phases of Ibero-Romance. 

3 The altitude of La Cabrera Alta, secluded by not easily passable mountain chains from 
most surrounding districts and from smooth access to the sea, makes for an exceedingly 
severe climate. The culture is as primitive as in the remotest corners of Southeast Europe; 
notice the archaic structure of the carriage and the plow, the uncouth shape of the wheel. 
Rye bread, potatoes, and cabbage are the only food. Men and women engage in the same 
kinds of hard labor. No handicraft is exercised on a full-time basis; a few of the peasants 
and shepherds have acquired rudimentary craftsmanship as an additional skill. Shops and 
food stores are entirely lacking; indeed, commerce may be said to be non-existent, even in 
the form of barter. At the utmost, villagers once a year go to a fair in a near-by town. 
Clothing, of linen and wool, and footwear, of wood and leather, are homemade. Precisely 
these low standards of living may have seduced the author into the belief that linguistically, 
also, the area was independent of its environment and impenetrable to the prongs of Cas- 
tilian pointing westward. This belief can easily be shattered; in this case, as in many others, 
the diffusion of fluid linguistic traits, radiating from more advanced urban and rural centers, 
seems to have preceded the spread of features of material culture. 
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In selecting Miss Casado Lobato’s thesis as typical of the whole series for detailed 
review, one may hope to reach two goals: to acquaint readers with the unusually 
interesting material which has been brought to light (frequently without effective 
interpretation), and to suggest a few ways, possibly of some concern to younger 
workers in Spain, in which the fruits of patient fieldwork can be allowed to mature 
into thoroughly satisfactory monographs, advancing beyond, rather than lagging 
behind, the pioneer studies of Munthe, Menéndez Pidal, and Sanchez Sevilla. 

The structure of the book is relatively simple. After the introduction, in which 
the author strikes an agreeable tone of modesty and sobriety, there follow a 
bibliography of over fifteen pages‘ and a succinct geographic and anthropological 
description of the area,’ located in Western Leén (partido of Astorga), north of 
Zamora (explored by Castro, Kriiger, and Espinosa Jr.), south of La Maragateria 
(covered by J. Alemany Bolufer and S. Alonso Garrote), southeast of El Bierzo 


4 Miss Casado Lobato would have rendered a signal service to coworkers by compiling 
a bibliography of the Leonese dialect, but the list of readings included in her thesis, though 
admittedly copious, hardly stands up to modern standards of bibliographic workmanship. 
In contrast to the rest of her book, printed with appreciable care (I have noted only two 
mechanical errors left uncorrected in the brief list of misprints), the bibliographic section 
is marred by repeated distortion of foreign names and titles, fancy abbreviations of some 
periodicals, and general inconsistency of listing; the haste with which books are put out in 
Spain and the lack of expert editorial assistance has led to a regrettable deterioration of 
standards. One misses also an intelligent subdivision of the three hundred items collected. 
Books of much broader scope and studies devoted to neighboring dialects should have been 
listed separately; the rest of the entries could have been classified according to the purpose, 
character, and scholarly level of the publication (which would imply critical evaluation, 
by the author, of the material perused). Tentatively, the following subdivisions are sug- 
gested: (a) glossaries appended to collections of folktales, regional novels, descriptions of 
customs, and anthologies of dialect poetry (A. Fernandez y Morales, C. Alvarez Bardén, 
J. M. Goy, J. Aragén Escacena, P. César Morén, J. Alemany Bolufer); (b) vocabularies 
compiled without reference to texts (J. Puyol y Alonso, S. Alonso Garrote, M. Fernandez 
de Gata y Galache, L. Maldonado, V. Garcia Rey, J. de Lamano y Beneite); (c) vocabu- 
laries relating to specific trades, crafts, or activities (F. Kriiger, W. Bierhenke); (d) schol- 
arly descriptions of the various branches of the dialect (R. Menéndez Pidal); (e) dialect 
monographs, in part unpublished (A. Castro, F. de Onis, F. Kriiger, P. SAnchez Sevilla, J. 
Leite de Vasconcelos, A. M. Espinosa Jr., A. Llorente Maldonado de Guevara); (f) studies 
in linguistic geography (A. Bl4nquez Fraile); (g) prescriptive treatises, collections of 
reputed errors (A. Alvarez Giménez); (h) notes and articles scattered over provincial 
papers unknown outside of Spain (Vida leonesa, Mensajero leonés, La crénica de Leén); 
(i) studies on Old Leonese (E. Gessner, A. Morel-Fatio, F. Hanssen, K. Pietsch, E. Staaff, 
F. de Onis, V. Ferndndez Llera, M. Garcia Blanco, G. Sachs, J. Keller, A. C. Jennings, R. 
Lapesa); (j) word-lists extracted from Old Leonese documents (Vignau, A. San Romfn). 
The author’s information on Old Leonese is incomplete; her familiarity with research 
carried out in foreign countries is quite limited. J. Corominas’ Indianoromanica, of special 
importance for Leonese, is not taken into account; of the studies recently published in this 
country, only a single article has been consulted. 

5 The author does not state on what grounds she selected La Cabrera Alta for her field- 
work; on several occasions, she quotes forms recorded by her at circumjacent points, 
where related varieties of Western Leonese are spoken: Llamas, Carrizo de la Ribera (48); 
San Feliz de Orbigo, Lario, Piedrasalbas (107); Folledo, Posada de Omaiia, Péramo del 
Sil (108); Santa Leocadia del Sil, Vegapugin (109); Castrocalbén, Vega de Magaz (128). 
It would have been worth while specifying whether she visited those points on preliminary 
explorations (which seems most likely) or as a sequel to her research in the chosen zone. 
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(studied by V. Garcia Rey), yet distinctly west of Cespedosa de Tormes (de- 
scribed in P. Sanchez Sevilla’s memorable thesis twenty years ago). The nucleus 
of the book (37-83) is a formal historical analysis of the sounds and forms of 
the dialect, with incidental reference to word-formation (68-9) and no discussion 
of syntax, which Hanssen’s grammar might have helped the author to describe. 
The rest of the study is taken up by a highly readable running lexical commentary 
to several rural activities practiced in La Cabrera (including the growing of 
flax, only vestigially known at present) and by a minute description of living 
conditions. Appended are three indexes, including one of etymological bases 
(relatively incomplete) and one of place names. The book contains a map, ten 
plates with twice that number of photographs illustrating the three basic types 
of farm-houses, and a large number of skilfully executed drawings familiarizing 
the reader with tools and appliances (plow, yoke, carriage, flail, winnowing 
fork) whose names, in other sections of the book, serve to exemplify phonological 
correspondences. What one misses most are, first, a clear-cut phonetic description 
of the dialect (preferably leading to a phonemic outline), which should by all 
means have preceded the chapter on historical phonology; and second, adequate 
samples of connected sentences (overheard dialogues, proverbs, riddles, nursery 
rimes, folktales; higher forms of literature are absent among the three thousand 
illiterate inhabitants of the dozen communities). These two serious lacunae are 
inexplicable; they cannot be regarded as compensated for by the pictorial 
material. 

In a dialect study it is all-important to keep the reader at every moment 
convinced of the authenticity of the material; concrete, accurate data on the 
setting of the utterances and the background of both explorer and informants 
are a matter of prime importance. Readers opening Miss Casado Lobato’s book 
do not get a sufficiently clear preliminary picture of her initial training and 
particularly of the recording phase of her research. There are indications that 
she started out with an unspecified questionnaire (Tomas Navarro’s, now a 
bibliographic rarity outside of Spain?) ; her plans, laid out in Madrid, broke down 
as the result of the informants’ recalcitrant, in part hostile attitude. She then 
decided to listen unobtrusively to conversation among villagers, committing to 
memory relevant material for future notation. The advantages and drawbacks of 
questionnaires, with emphasis on the possible inhibition of informants, have 
been hotly debated among linguistic geographers; it is generally agreed that 
spontaneous talk, rather than artificially elicited responses to queries, yields 
material of the highest quality, but at an exorbitant expense of time and energy. 
It takes a protracted period of residence in a narrowly circumscribed zone to 
obtain exhaustive data without recourse to formal questioning (cf. Antonin 
Duraffour’s exemplary work in Franco-Provengal). Miss Casado Lobato nowhere 
states how long it took her first to select, then to cover the zone under study; 
whether she stayed hours or weeks at individual points; how often, if at all, she 
returned to localities already explored and what her chances were to check on 
the accuracy of earlier records made from memory. Several other questions 
should have been answered: what is (or temporarily was) her own fluency in 
speaking the dialect? has she spoken a related dialect from childhood? do the 
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words quoted form parts of sentences pronounced by villagers in speaking to 
her or to each other? on what basis did she select her informants? how many were 
there altogether and at each point? what was the background of each speaker, 
with special regard to age, sex, marital status, residence outside of the zone 
(visits to neighboring towns or seasonal work in distant cities)? have any immi- 
grants returned from overseas countries (as has notoriously been the case in 
near-by La Ribera, also in Galicia)? are government officials sent from outside? 
are ambulant dealers or vagrants seen in the vicinity? how has the newly-built 
highway affected life? The casual mention of schools (92) clashes with the claim 
of complete illiteracy; whence did the teachers come and how many children 
are enrolled? All the author does to satisfy the reader’s curiosity is to point out 
occasional differences of usage between generations (40, 71, 80). This is decidedly 
insufficient; if the introductory volume to Jaberg and Jud’s AIS, providing 
exhaustive information on techniques of field-work, was not available to her, she 
could at least have adopted the norms of A. M. Espinosa Jr.’s thesis of 1935. 
Also, in making her records from memory, apparently with a minimum control 
of exactitude, she should have used a broader system of transcription. Her 
system is so narrow that, short of crediting her with prodigious powers of reten- 
tion, readers hesitant to give her the benefit of the doubt may voice the suspicion 
that she has retouched her sketchy notes with the aid of a handbook of phonetics. 
Yet it would have been easy to record only the relevant features; why print 
[nin tengddes] when, for every reader familiar with the essentials of Ibero- 
Romance, the same effect can be achieved by nun tengades? Saving of costs and 
increased readability would have followed from the use of normal (almost 
phonemic) script in the chapters devoted to the technical lexicon. 

The doubts here raised stem from the reviewer’s conviction that the author 
was under the spell of a romantic belief in the purity of the dialect, its hermetic 
isolation from the standard. How could her teachers have allowed her to under- 
take a particular research in dialectology without keeping her abreast of our 
increasing understanding of dialect mixture and of the absorption of stray fea- 
tures of the standard by dialects? Only in one passage is the penetration of two 
Galician word-forms casually admitted (58): farifia ‘flour’ < FARINA (beside 
native batna ‘pod, cod’ < vAGiINA, llino ‘flax’ < Linu; cf. enfarifid-se ‘to be 
covered with flour’) and lamia ‘iron rim of a cart wheel’ < LAMINA, a commodity 
recently introduced into this backward zone (113). At least three additional 
borrowings from Galician are identifiable: fucifio ‘snout’ < FAUX, *FOx ‘gullet’, 
to judge by -zfio; xiesta [Siesta] ‘broom’ < GENISTA, GENESTA, on the evidence of 
lost -n-; and estranguadera ‘narrow front part of the carriage’ < STRANGULARE 
(fall of intervocalic -l-). Precisely what have been the economic ties between 
Galicia and La Cabrera Alta, oriented toward the Duero, not the Mifio? Future 
study of the interjacent area (La Cabrera Baja) bids fair to cast much needed 
light on this point. 

More important than these borrowings from the West are the Castilianisms, 
completely omitted from discussion, although the dialect is liberally inter- 
spersed with them. The admixture of standard forms is in general so widely as- 
sumed by Romance dialectologists that the burden of proof may well lie on the 
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rare explorer who prefers to deny it. In the case of La Cabrera Alta, internal 
evidence (language structure) and external evidence (known facts about the 
seasonal employment of part of the male population in large urban centers as 
distant as Seville, Cordova, and Madrid, and about military service providing 
for opportunities of contact with the outside world) both point to the presence 
of Castilianisms, which have disrupted the homogeneous appearance of the dia- 
lect. Examples may be grouped according to the phonological trait marking the 
formation as foreign to Western Leonese. 

Lat. -cT- > Cast. -ch- is discernible in topon. Feleichal beside native felezto 
‘fern’ < FILICTU; echar* un treito (modeled on Cast. echar un trago) ‘to have a 
drink’ beside indisputably Western dettar* ‘to lie down’ < DEIECTARE and <eito 
‘way, manner’ < IACTU; anochece ‘it is growing dark, night is setting in’ beside 
fueite < NocTE. A second group of Castilianisms is recognizable by -cuL- > z, 
instead of > y; the norm is exemplified by ovurcuLa > ubeya ‘sheep’ * examples: 
canaleixa ‘tube through which grains fall between the millstones’ < CANALICULA;’ 
pillexo ‘skin, rawhide’ (cf. Sp. pellejo) < PELLICULA; reixa (beside native reya) 
‘plowshare’ < REGULA (res enreixada ‘animal wounded by the plowshare’). Cf. 
the similar case of Ast. antoru < Sp. antojo, a derivation explicitly endorsed by 
Menéndez Pidal, RFE 7.16. The group -m1n- shows conflicting results: UIMINE > 
bime, bimbre ‘osier’ beside uIMINA > bimbria; FAM(IN)E > fame, fambre ‘hunger’; 
LUMINE > llumbre ‘fire’ (Ptg. lume), llumbreiro ‘candlewood of heath’ (Ptg. 
lumieira < LOUMINARIA); SEMINARE > sembrar® ‘to sow’ (Ptg. semear). Rather 
than assume the coexistence from the outset of -m- and -mbr- as competing local 
products of -MIN-, it seems reasonable to class -m- as indigenous to Western 
Leén and -mbr- as an invader from the center. The same is true of primary and 
secondary combinations of | plus consonant: DULCE > duce, dulce (Ptg. doce, 
OSp. duz, dulz); comparison with suLtcu > suco ‘furrow’, ULMU > umeiro ‘elm 
tree’, INSULSU > ensoso ‘tasteless’, SLICE > uz ‘heath’, PuLsU > puaia ‘straw 
dust’ favors the view that dulce is an imported form (Sp. dulce is generally re- 


6 From the fact that x [8] existed in Castilian only until the 16th century, it would be 
hazardous to conclude that the process of borrowing occurred at a remote date. Modern 
Castilian j [x] may have been adjusted to the structure of Western Leonese through iden- 
tification with z [8], native to that dialect, though not as an outcome of -cut-. If this hy- 
pothesis is correct, the dialect seems to have reacted in two entirely different ways to the 
growing pressure of the one Castilian consonant foreign to its system: originally, by equat- 
ing the unknown phoneme with one of old standing; subsequently, by absorbing it and 
thus disrupting its ancient phonemic system. It is likely that, at an earlier date, the sounds 
[Z] and [z], once peculiar to all branches of Ibero-Romance, were abandoned in La Cabrera 
under the pressure of Castilian usage spreading beyond Eastern Leén; yet the situation 
was not quite identical: on those occasions, the phonemic distinction between two voiced 
and two voiceless spirants was effaced ([z] is still frequently heard as a positional variant 
of [s]; whether [Z] ever functions as an allophone of [8], as is not unlikely, is not unmistak- 
ably clear from the examples). The [x]-speakers, far from neglecting a long-practiced 
distinction, had to acquire the skill of producing a new sound, and, in the absence of aspi- 
rated h, one of only remote resemblance to those so far familiar to them. 

7 Among the forms recorded by Kriiger in Sanabria (caleza, canalexa, canaleya, cana- 
rella), the first two exhibit the central rather than the western form of the suffix; the rest 
may be indigenous; canar-ella is based on the same variant of the radical as canar-iego, 
discussed in detail in my forthcoming study on the suffix -iego. 
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garded as a learned form). Tamizén ‘also’ has presumably infiltrated from the 
east, in the light of llamber* ‘to lick’ < LamBeERs, llambrién ‘hungry person’ 
(lit. licker’), topon. El Llombo, La Llomba, La Llombiella < tumsv ‘loin’.® 
The most noteworthy Castilianism and one which affects the skeletal structure 
of the dialect is the gradual introduction of the phoneme /x/, originally alien to 
the West of the Peninsula, and spreading not only from the standard, but from 
central dialects as well: witness the forms for ‘yoke’: xugo [Siyo], jugo [xtiyo], 
jubo [xG8o]; for ‘to yoke’, reliable records from adjoining subdialects of Western 
Leonese indicate juiir*, juiire. In both cases, the source of the innovation cannot 
have been the standard (yugo, uncir). We are here privileged to see a change of 
the phonemic system in the making; the recently advanced theory of coexistent 
phonemic systems (Lg. 25.29-50) is applicable to the Cabrera dialect with 
special regard to the progressive inclusion of /x/. While prognosis is hazardous 
in language history, it would require an unusual concatenation of circumstances 
to prevent /x/ from ultimately displacing /8/, the last consonant phoneme which 
Castilian does not share with Western Leonese. 

In addition to the basic lexicon, Miss Casado Lobato has had the felicitous 
idea of considering toponymic material. Aside from Jungfer’s researches (now 
antiquated), Menéndez Pidal’s few notes, G. Sachs’ and J. M. Piel’s monographs 
on the Germanic elements, and M. Asin Palacios’ recent book on Arabic material 
in Spanish place-names, little competent work has been done along these lines. 
The present thesis constitutes a pleasant exception: the introductory chapters 
and the map contain the official names of localities, mountains, brooks, creeks 
(in short, what Swiss and German scholarship calls Flur- und Gelaindenamen), 
as recorded in the gazetteer. Conversely, in the body of her book (by way of 
illustrating phonological changes), the author lists the same and yet additional 
names as heard from the lips of inhabitants and near-by dwellers. How do these 
two sets of data compare? This question is important for the planning of future 
research in Hispanic toponymy. The advantage of the costly procedure of col- 
lecting local names persisting in oral tradition is obvious, since official names 
show constant attempts at forceful Castilianization (ahead of the peaceful 
penetration of individual Castilian traits into the dialect, at a markedly slower 


8 Diffusionists may be inclined to claim that yerno ‘son-in-law’ < GENERU and encia 
‘gum’ < qinciva have either been borrowed from the standard or have spread westward 
from a central focus, in contradistinction with autochthonous zelar¢ ‘to freeze’ < GELARE, 
zente ‘people’ < GENTE, zuntar¢ ‘to tie together’ < *ruNCTARE, zugar? ‘to play’ < IOCARE, 
xeneiro ‘January’ < IANUARIU; ziema [Siema] ‘bud’ < Gemma. Proof positive of this asser- 
tion cannot easily be furnished; yet it is noteworthy that both yerno and encia not only are 
erratic (measured by local yardsticks) in that they lose the initial consonant of their Latin 
bases (6-), but also in all other respects behave like their Castilian counterparts, including 
metathesis of -nr- and fall of -u-. Can coincidence of development be plausibly supposed 
to have gone to that extent, if autonomy of sound shifts in dialects be posited? There are 
yet other instances of wavering conceivably traceable to dialect mixture: urces ~ uces 
< wLIcEs; -ades ~ -dis, -edes ~ -éis in the 2d plur.; imperfects in -ée, -ié beside -ia; pre- 
terits like fot ~ fuet, fezo ~ fizo. It is to be expected that numerous borrowings should 
appear in disguise resisting easy identification; it takes specialized research to determine 
that in the entire west of the Peninsula deizar, deixar* represent foreign dexar superim- 
posed on native leizar < LAXARE. 
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tempo). Thus, a village locally known as Trueitas appears on the map as T'ruchas: 
the name, signifying ‘trouts’, simply has been translated into the standard. 
Even so, the major features of the dialect are revealed sufficiently by official 
names, especially if one disregards those of better-known settlements and rivers 
and also those of transparent etymology, inviting reinterpretation.° 

If now, from this state of affairs, one were to infer that oral tradition offers 
accurate knowledge and written tradition only a working knowledge of essentially 
the same facts, one would be drawing a rash conclusion. Written tradition, upon 
occasion, offers the historically more pertinent, namely the more archaic variant, 
in the event of recent changes in the sound-body or structure of the dialect. 
Thus, the suffixes -ATARIUM and -ATORIUM, distinguished in most Romance 
languages including Galician-Portuguese (-adeiro ~ -adoiro), have coincided in 
the center of the Peninsula.’ Under the pressure of Sp. -ero, cumulating the 
functions of -Artu and -6RIU, -o7ro in adjacent western dialects began to yield to 
-eiro. In La Cabrera Alta, -etro < -Artu and its feminine equivalent (42-3) have 
extraordinary sway; in addition to well-defined derivational functions, they are 
at times appended to lend uniform appearance to whole series of words (Meyer- 
Liibke called the process Einreihung), e.g. sabugo ~ sabugueiro ‘alder tree’. 
Names of tools which, on the evidence of other vernaculars, originally terminated 
in -oiro, -oira, show -etro, -eira at present: tixeiras ‘scissors’ < TONSORIAS (cf. 
Ptg. tesoiras), tritetras ‘parts of the cart between which the axle turns’ < 
TRACTORIAS. Place names developed from verbs which end in -eiro would indubi- 
tably have terminated in -oiro farther west: xugadetro ‘meadow for playing and 


dancing’, topon. El Doladeiro < DOLARE ‘to rough-hew’; the nomenclator lists 
Morredero, based on typically western morrer? < mori. The only example of 
-oiro, obviously a relic, collected by the author through oral inquiry is topon. 
Saldoiros. Yet her chapter on geography and the accompanying map also list 
Monte Mondoiro, extracted from the nomenclator. With two carefully localized 
examples, any doubt of the authenticity of -oiro < -driu in La Cabrera is bound 
to vanish; in all likelihood, the indigenous form has only recently been overlaid 


® Thus, a student of word-formation can draw his conclusions from names like Od-ollo 
(< -ucuLu), Cob-acho (< -AcEuv) beside Cobas < cavAs, *couAs, Berd-inas, Pobl-adura, 
Alvar-edo, Fa-eda (< FAcu + &TA), Ir-wela (< AREA?), Mer-uelas, Pic-6n, Canal-é6n, Port- 
ill-6n, Carvaj-al, Cerrad-al, Jancian-al (< GENTIANA), Surbi-al; notice the peculiar ter- 
mination of Mascar-iel, Fil-iel. With a measure of experience, one can interpret Camp-illo, 
Castr-illo, Ferrad-illo, Losad-illa, Luc-illo (< LocELtuu ‘tomb’), Port-illo as ending in 
-iello, -iella in actual speech. It takes greater skill to associate the visual impression of 
Truchillas with the acoustic impression of Trueitiellas. Other observable phenomena are: 
est- ~ -ast- (Estillar < *asTELLA); the preservation of traditional gender and ending (Cabezo 
de Yegua < capitiu, beside Cabeza de lo Escrito); the maintenance of the Latin genitive in 
petrifacts (Rio Pedre < rivv PETRAE); the persistence of archaic derivatives (Pico Pedroso 
< PETROSU, beside Sp. pedregoso ‘stony’; if Trevifio goes back to TrirInium, Pefia Trevinca 
may be traceable to PINNA *TRIFINICA); the presence of characteristic sounds, including 
initial clusters and medial groups (Chano, beside Llanos, Llamas; Fisgas, Frisgas; Feipor- 
tilla, Fuente de los Eiros); changes of the accentual pattern, as in Valle d’Eria > Valderia, 
through association with the suffix -eria. 

10 Gonzalo de Berceo’s Old Riojan poems of the early 13th century still distinguish -ero 
from -uero, but shortly after, -ero emerged as the single vernacular counterpart to the two 
ancestral formatives. 
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by -etro, a disguised intruder from the center. Similarly, toponymy alone il- 
lustrates the native development of -algo < -Aticu: Entralgo (62). 

We shall now pass in review the individual portions of the thesis; yet it seems 
impossible to adopt the author’s procedure of delving into historical phonology 
without pausing to give a brief description of the classes and distribution of 
sounds. 

The most practicable way of analyzing the sounds on the phonetic level (the 
structural approach is unknown in Spain) would have been, first, to classify and 
succinctly to describe them within the framework of the dialect, omitting refer- 
ences to kindred systems; then, point by point, to compare the scheme worked 
out for La Cabrera Alta with the sound-systems of Standard Spanish, Portu- 
guese, and, so far as feasible, some interjacent dialects (e.g. those of El Bierzo, 
La Maragateria, Astorga, Cespedosa de Tormes, San Cipridn). In this fashion, 
the outstanding features of the entire dialect group and of the subdialect chosen 
for special inquiry would have been effectively isolated. Within the compass of a 
review it is, of course, impossible to fill this gap; only a few stray remarks con- 
cerning characteristic deviations from Castilian usage can be made. 

The consonant system of La Cabrera strongly resembles Castile’s, except for 
the presence of [8] and, by and large, the absence of [x]; the relative frequency 
of use is not identical and the dominant positions are not the same: [A] and [fi] 
are for the most part found initially in Western Leonese, medially in Castilian. 
Tomas Navarro distinguishes sharply between the voiced alveolar spirant [2], 
an allophone of [s], as in asno [4zno], and the voiced interdental spirant [z], an 
allophone of [6], as in juzgar [xuzy4r], hallazgo |ak4zyo]; see his Manual de pro- 
nunciacién espafiola §94, §107. Miss Casado Lobato uses only one symbol for 
what would seem, at this distance, to be the allophones of both ‘s/ and /@/: [laz 
lamjélas, ezbafokadér*, fodézno, pan 4zmo] (38, 39, 109, 118). If her record is 
accurate, she should have called attention to this deviation from Spanish usage; 
if any doubts beset her, she might have admitted that the difference, if there 
was any, was beyond her powers of perception, and could thus have avoided 
giving an impression of negligence. The [r] is a vibrant (not a spirant), never 
subject to assibilation, as it is in some parts of Spain and South America; it does 
not occur in final position: Cabr. -r¢ corresponds to Sp. -r. The phonemic con- 
trast between [r] (a single vibration) and [f] (repeated vibrations) is neutralized 
in certain positions, not necessarily the same as in the standard; thus, -rn- is 
pronounced [rn] in Castile, but [fn] in La Cabrera Alta (and all over Salamanca, 
Zamora, and Leén; see T. Navarro, op.cit. 115). The distribution of the voiced 
stops and the corresponding spirants is almost the same as in Castilian,except 
that the two reduced degrees of [5] are absent. Two consonant groups used in 
La Cabrera Alta are absent from Standard Spanish: initial zr- [@r] as in zreisa 
‘cherry’, zrueco ‘sabot’ and final -ns [nz] as in biens < UENIs. 

The difficult part of the descriptive chapter would have been to provide an 
adequate account of the vowels. Western Leonese, a typically transitional 
dialect, has an elaborate system of diphthongs—both descending, which it 
shares with Galician-Portuguese (with az beside e¢ and aw beside ow acting as 
rivals), and ascending, as in Castilian (yet with an incomparably greater pro- 
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fusion of variants). It further has two important triphthongs (which have at 
all times been marginal to the structure of Castilian), wec and zeu, the latter re- 
placed at one point by zaw. An adjunct to its system are the reduced (super- 
script) vowels—not only those, familiar from Castilian, which freely arise in the 
groups stop + r (TRIMODIA > t'rimueya, tramueya, t‘remoya), but also others, 
e.g. at the ends of words which otherwise would terminate in [r] or [6]: [Geirar®, 
foué*, koué*]; cf. the reduced semiconsonant in [Siema] < Gemma, [S/esta] < 
GENESTA. Conversely, there is no trace of reduced quantity in vowels found in 
open intertonic syllables, for which T. Navarro has devised distinctive notation 
in transcribing Standard Spanish (a in orador, e in amenaza, 1 in rdpido). The peak 
of difficulty is reached in describing the distribution of closed and open e and o 
in various classes of syllables. Not one line is devoted to this fundamental topic, 
and the material, while disclosing sharp contrasts to Castilian usage, is not 
abundant enough to yield a conclusive answer to the question whether phonetic 
or phonemic opposition is involved, a pressing question indeed since there exists 
a line of cleavage between Galician-Portuguese and Castilian in regard to the 
nature of this distinction. 

The problems of historical phonology raised by the recorded words have only 
in part been broached by the writer." At least one remnant of 6 > ua has been 
collected, though not identified: rescualdo ~ rescueldo beside Sp. rescoldo 
‘embers’; 6 > uo is said to be absent. Lat. & yields fe, 2é, also ta: PEDE > pia. 
With noteworthy consistency, e changes to ez before palatals: not only before 
[A] and [fi], as in Miranda and Sanabria, or before [¢], as in Aliste, but also before 
[8]. Under these circumstances, why speak of the PRESERVATION of et, which 
is perfectly capable of further growth? Side-glances at neighboring dialects, if 
they are the cause of the misnomer, have provided an irrelevant perspective in 
this instance. As a rule, -ie- has not been reduced to -i- (Cabr. biéspera ~ Sp. 
vispera); attention might have been drawn to the exceptional case of giifspera: 
substitution of [gw] for [b] entails [je] > [i], because [wje] is a locally unpro- 
nounceable sequence. The diphthong ou, which, in contrast to Portuguese, does 
not to any extent alternate with 07, is traced to two sources: Au and AL (44-5); 
two additional sources could have been named: -U6-, -tU- (through *-00-?): 
Duos > dous, Tuu(M) > tou, suu(M) > sou; and -UB- in contact with a subsequent 
consonant, through syncope of the intertonic vowel: cuBitu > coudo ‘elbow’. 
Notice the contrast to Sp. codo < OSp. cobdo, pronounced in its final stage 


11 Errors of commission are fewer than those of omission. Carqueiza < CARCHESIA and 
feize < FrascE have been misclassified. The entire §30 is in need of revision, since -Fr- rather 
than -F- is the source of Leon. -f-: bafo is traceable to BAFFA, afogar® to OFFOCARE, mofoso 
to Teut. MUFF; a-fondar*, en-farifié-se, Castro-fenoyo, as compounds, are atypical; thus, 
the transformation of DEr=NsA into debesa, labeled as exception, actually represents the 
norm. The discussion of antihiatic [y]is far from convincing: rigada ‘riada’ may be RIGARE X 
Rivuum; nun te rigas! ‘don’t laugh!’ may be modeled on digas < picis; fiegu contains 
Nipus and -iego, -iegu < -aEcu, cf. Ptg. ninhego. Loga ‘loa’ and bagul ‘bail’ are the only 
pertinent examples. 

12 Absence of syncope in muébeda ‘crevice in the soil’ < *mourra (as against OSp. muebda, 
of the same parentage, yet of different connotation) has led to different results. Syncope, 
in general, is slightly less favored in the west than in the center; cf. Cabr. trébede ~ Sp. 
trébede, treude < TRIPEDE ‘trivet, tripod’. 
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[koudo] or [kouéo]; since [ou] was alien to the phonemic system of Spanish, the 
development in the center went on to the next stage, the monophthong [ol, 
whereas in Western Ledén the preservation of [ou], derived from a miscellany of 
Latin sources, arrested the evolution of cuBITUs at an early stage. 

The author’s use of the term anti-etymological diphthongization is not always 
apposite; when she discovered diphthongs in positions not previously defined, 
it was her task to clarify those conditions rather than impute irregularity to the 
dialect. Take the three cases so labeled of EG6 > you, QUID > quei [ke'], and 
NON > nou [no*]; only for quet is a tentative explanation offered: emotional 
speech (as in Quez rueido faz l’augua/) is said to have occasioned the change. Is 
the implication that ‘I’, ‘no’, ‘what’ are chiefly or exclusively used in exclama- 
tions? How much simpler it would have been to word the rule thus: in stressed 
monosyllables e changes to ez and o to ou.'* Then, there are cases of truly ab- 
normal diphthongization (that is, conflicting with the behavior of a majority 
of similarly built words), of the type cuelmo < cULMU, conscientiously assembled 
(89-40), vet left unexplained. Garcia de Diego, to account for cuerro < cuRRO 
(NBurgos), cuerto < curtu (Soria, Burgos), had recourse to the assumption 
(in many readers’ view gratuitous) of variant forms in colloquial Latin, such as 
*cdrko, *cOrtTu (RFE 3.302). The alternative would be to assume false regres- 
sion from forms of different accentual patterns: on the analogy of hundreds of 
cases of tonic ue ~ pretonic 0, speakers starting from colmau may have corrected 
colmo to cuelmo; subsequent insecurity has entailed further modifications. The 
history of Sp. cuerdo, extracted from acordar, recordar, and of Leon. buesta ‘cow- 
dung’, extracted from BOSTAL, BOSTAR ‘ox-stall’, lends support to this hypothesis. 

The study of secondary medial consonant groups, which holds special fascina- 
tion for some workers, is badly neglected in the manuals and has failed to arouse 
this writer’s curiosity. The -zn- group is one of the few tending to disappear 
through elimination of the first element. Rodezno ‘water wheel’ lingers on in part 
of the Leonese territory, but has also yielded to rodeno (Paramo, Santa Leocadia 
del Sil), rweno (Folledo); variants in -efio, -ezmo testify to suffix change. The 
assertion that groups of stop + / are wholly absent needs revision; cf. TEM- 
PORANU > templano. Conflicting reflexes of -B(U)L- are seen in fiubrina ‘fog’ and 
falar® ‘to talk’. Ofishoots of LEu(1)TU ‘yeast’ include: leldar* through consonantiza- 
tion of [y] before [t] early sonantized to [d]; dieldar* through dissimilation of /- 
and -I-;4 lluidar® through metathesis of *lliudar < *lleudar; llentar* (in lieu of 


13 The writer does not evince much interest in accentual problems, on which, in the 
reviewer’s opinion, much light can be thrown precisely by dialectologists. Notice the fol- 
lowing three cases of accent-shift: Roscipu > ruciéu ‘dew’; cytisu > Cabr. codeizo, Sp. 
codeso ‘name of a plant’ (Schuchardt thought of the influence of cypressus; Meyer-Liibke 
was needlessly worried about the evidently spurious spelling of Ptg. codego); Ast. mazorga, 
Sp. mazorca beside Ptg. macaroca, San. mazar(r)oca, Cabr. mazaroca ‘spindleful of yarn’ 
(RFE 10.396; 11.341; 12.245-8). 

14 There is plentiful material in this book for the study of various dissimilatory phe- 
nomena; hardly any adequate interpretation is offered. Dissimilation of successive back 
vowels: SUB UMBRA > solombra ~ selombra ‘shadow’; cURCULIO ‘weevil’ > guerguyo, greguyo 
~ gorgoyo ‘ball of yarn’; *FoLioLa > Gal. filloa, Cabr. fiyuela ~ Sp. hojuela ‘pancake’; 
dissimilation of laterals: Cabr. caleya (instead of *calleya), Sal. caleja (instead of *calleja) 
‘lane’ < *cCALLICULA, recorded as the name of a mountain (at the stage of *[kalefa], the 
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*lleltar°?).> Tendential simplification of -Ns- to -s- and of -Ls- to -s- has led to 
occasional hypercorrection: NAssA ‘bow-net’ > Cabr. fialsa, Cat. nansa, Alav. 
nalsa. Of particular interest is the substitution of -nd- for -#- in escando ‘bench, 
seat’ < SCAMNU, also found farther west in La Cabrera Baja and farther north- 
west in El Bierzo (but Sp. escaio), cf. the derivatives escandeta, escandil. Com- 
parable cases are: Cabr. enxundia, enxindriga (Sp. enjundia) ‘grease, fat of an 
animal’ < AxuNGIA and Sp. coyunda ‘strap for yoking oxen’ (REW? §2151: 
*coNIU(N)GULA), as against UNGULA > wfia ‘nail’..* Would the assumption of 
Oscan substratum be valid in Leén, where a Roman legion was stationed? 
Epigraphic evidence shows that in Southern Italy Lat. uEREcuNDUS was pro- 
nounced UERECUNNUS. Once confusion between -NN- and -ND- was allowed to 
prevail in certain nuclei of the population, similar groups like -N&é-, -MN-, -NG(U)L- 
(whose resemblance is visible in that all of them have produced -7- in Spanish) 
became involved in the wavering. In the final segregation, -ND- prevailed fre- 
quently where the use of palatals in successive syllables could thus be avoided 
(*coyunia, *exuiia or *enxufia). 

The history of the voiced stops and the corresponding spirants'* in Ibero- 
Romance presents an unsolved problem: what is the genetic relationship be- 
tween the spontaneous interchange (technically known as acoustic equivalence) 
of [8], [5], [vy] repeatedly observed and even experimentally tested by Spanish 
phoneticians and the rise of the antihiatic consonants [8] and [y]?!** As descend- 
ants of ruacum ‘yoke’ Miss Casado Lobato’s material includes [Sto], [xtyol, 
and [xti8o]; Garcia de Diego’s collection (RFE 3.310-1) contained Arag. jubo, 


Cast. yubo, yugo, llugo (through coalescence with the definite article?), ubio, 
yubio; the same writer assembled the progeny of FrAacus ‘beech’: fabo, fabucu, 





first, only slightly palatalized lateral seems to have been depalatalized); Cabr. guifuelo 
< LINEOLA ‘row of grass’, cf. Leon. (l)ifiwelo, and, through contamination with vifia, also 
viftuelo ‘row of vinestocks’ (REW? §5062); lintel (indirectiy descended from LIMITARE) > 
dintel, as in Castilian; *GLOBELLU > dubiello ‘ball of yarn’ (instead of *llubiello). The au- 
thor’s interpretation of el lobiello > el dobiello does not hold water, since on that assump- 
tion all masculine words beginning with I- in Latin should have initial d- in the dialect; 
her comparison with cELLA > celda ‘monk’s cell’, a semi-learned word of the early 15th 
century, is misleading, cf. the article on Rebelde, rebeldia, and the sources of medial -/d- in 
the forthcoming new homage volume for Menéndez Pidal. A parallel case of the dissimila- 
tion of two successive [A] at an early stage is provided by ELeon. locajo ‘bell worn by the 
leading wether’ (instead of *llocajo < *llocallo) < *cLoccAcuuv, beside entirely normal 
WLeon. chocallo, see Garcia de Diego, RFE 3.313. Dissimilation of nasals: *pom(1)NICELLA 
> dulunciella, dulenciella ‘weasel’. Dissimilation of successive [ej]: guetmar? ‘to burn’ ~ 
quimei-me ‘I got burned’; treitar ~ tritetra; the author asks herself why ez has been reduced 
to 7 rather than to e; her own record of cilleiro < cELLARIU and espiteira (Sp. espeta) < 
Teut. spruts seems to provide the answer: ei may well, at first, have shifted to e, then, 
along with pretonic e of other provenience, have moved on toward 7. 

18 What is the background of Cabr. zolda, zoldra, Gal. zolda ‘fun, amusement’? 

16a Cf. OSp. sendos beside sefios (distributive pronoun) < sINGULOs. 

16 The statement that Lat. -p-, -T-, -c- are represented by their voiced counterparts (57) 
is a serious blunder; the material fully bears out the expectation that, beyond the original 
voicing, the three stops have been spirantized. 

16s T know only a very few cases of antihiatic [5]; cf. cauu > Sor. cao > Arag. cado (R. 
Menéndez Pidal, RFE 7.25). 
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hobicos, hubillas, hubitas (RFE 3.312). It would seem that in some portions of 
Spain rAcus and rucum had lost their medial consonants and that [8] occa- 
sionally arose between the back vowels as if to fill the hiatus (cf. Menéndez 
Pidal, Rom. 29.354, on tuvo and RFE 7.14-5, on huchear > ahuchear > abuchear 
‘to hiss’). In near-by sections of the country, possibly among a number of speakers 
of the same communities, -G- was continued as a spirantized [y] without being 
wholly discarded. In this way, the same words may have come to be pronounced 
now with the labial, now with the velar spirant. This is just one indication how, 
with the aid of fresh dialectal material, the phenomenon of acoustic equivalence 
may eventually be integrated within the historical growth of the Spanish lan- 
guage, from which, so far, it has rather consistently been separated. 

It has long been known that sus- has produced a variety of forms in Ibero- 
Romance: so-, son-, sa-, san-, za-, zan-; ja-, according to Garcia de Diego’s 
interpretation of jamerdar, RFE 3.306, and cha-: chapodar, chapozar. The shift 
s- > ch- has not yet been systematically studied. Aside from acoustically expres- 
sive, hence atypical sfBILARE, SIFILARE, only a few cases have been identified: 
sirle (Soria) ~ jirle (Soria, Burgos) ~ chirle ‘dung’ (Garcia de Diego, RFE 
3.306); *stccINA > cecina ~ chacina ‘pork seasoned with spice’; cf., in Basque, 
SARMENTARE > chirmendatu, sAGMA > chalma, *SERTARE > chertatu. Later, 
xzugo ~ chugo < tuau were identified in Sanabria. Now, word comes from La 
Cabrera that the equivalent of Sp. subir ‘to mount’ is chubir* (beside San. Salam. 
Leon. xubir). The discovery is the more precious as [é] is relatively underde- 
veloped in La Cabrera Alta,” though less so than in La Maragateria, El Bierzo, 
and Sanabria (56); cheno ‘full’, pechar* ‘to lock’, enanchar* ‘to widen’, and chumi- 
neya ‘chimney’ exemplify some of its sources. 

The chapters on morphology are very sketchy. In the chapter on the sub- 
stantive, mention should have been made of the survival of the nominative in 
Latin imparisyllabic formations (e.g. curcuLIO). The statement on the definite 
article is glaringly inaccurate: without exception, the writer’s own examples 
contradict the claim that it differs from the Spanish article solely through the 
palatalization of l- (71). First, there is no trace of *lla, *llos, *llas in her record; 
second, there exists a form / unknown to the standard which replaces Sp. el < 
ILLA before stressed (and unstressed) initial a-: l’augua (48), l’azucar* (67) 
beside l’azrucar*, l’aguiada (61), and, as an enclitic, performs yet other services: 
casa | forno ‘house of the oven or kiln’ (113). The chapter on the personal pronoun 
is equally disappointing; the equivalents of Sp. m#, ti, st are not mentioned. A 


17 Notice that [¢] not only fails to reflect Lat. -cr- as it does in Castilian, but also -c(u)l- 
after consonant: SARCULARE ‘to weed’ > Sp. sachar, yet Cabr. zizar; saRCULA > Sp. sacho, 
Cabr. zazo. In contrast, [3], to an explorer coming from Castile, would appear overdeveloped 
in La Cabrera: SPARGERE ‘to spread’ > OSp. esparzir, Sp. esparcir ~ Cabr. esparzir¢. 
Aside from cumulating the functions of ancient [8] and [2%] (and [2], it should be recalled, 
was much more firmly entrenched in Old Leonese than in Old Castilian), [3], under condi- 
tions not yet defined, has steadily encroached upon the position of initial and, in a measure, 
of medial [s]; cf. Sp. losa ~ Cabr. llouza < Lausia; Ptg. massucar ~ Cabr. mazucar* < 
MASSA; Sp. sapo ~ Cabr. zapo ‘toad’ < ?, see V. Bertoldi, Questioni di metodo nella lin- 
guistica storica 135-6 (Naples, 1938-9); Sp. salguero ~ Cabr. zalgueira ‘willow’ < *saLi- 
CARIU, -A. 
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few stray examples purport to show the use of both lo and llo for 1LLuD; we need 
a definite statement whether or not they are interchangeable or regionally differ- 
entiated. Similarly le, ye, and 2 correspond to ILLI ‘to him’, and again it is left to 
the reader to draw the tentative conclusion that 7 is largely used as a proclitic 
and le and ye as enclitics. The chapter on verbs gives the bare outlines; only 
scraps of information are furnished on strong preterits and past participles; the 
author is silent on the use of compound tenses, without expressly stating their 
absence from, or infrequency in, the dialect. 

Attention has already been drawn to the inadequate treatment of word- 
formation throughout the book. The author’s collections include rare formatives, 
particularly suffixes, in urgent need of investigation.’ Thus -aco, of obscure 
provenience, occurs in Berc. rodaco, Marag. roderaco ‘shovel to clean the oven’ 
< ruTRU, cf. Gal.-Ptg. rod(r)o, fuyaco ‘foliage’ < FoLtu, fuxaca ‘pit of a grave’ 
< FOUEA. Conceivably, but not demonstrably, transmitted through Mozarabs 
rescued from Muslim bondage and settled in Leon is -acho < -AcEu: cueiracho, 
-a ‘skin of bacon’ < cortv. A line of development infrequently taken by -AGINE 
is seen in ferrava ‘fodder’ (also in Barroséo and Sanabrian) < FARRAGINE, 
FERRAGINE; Cf. UORAGINE > 0b(a)rafia, marafia ‘tangle’. The rare suffix -(z)ego, 
in its oldest stratum a product of pre-Roman -AEcu, appears only in mozega, 
muaxega ‘hopper, chute’ (part of the mill) < Mopiv, a late formation in M. L. 
Wagner’s recent estimate.” Two traces have been left by -uNcULU: caronxo 
‘woodborer’ < CARUNCULA and tadonzo ‘stick giving side support to the carriage’ 


18 In speaking of deya ‘I may give’ < *pEAM, esteya < *sTEAM, and creyo < CREDO (46), 
the author is in doubt whether -y- is antihiatic or analogical. Comparison with Ptg. esteja 
(patterned on seja < SEDEAM) beside creio would have shown her that the group need not 
be homogeneous and that both phenomena may be involved. Is there any need for sepa- 
rating caDd > cayo from TRAHO > trayo (76) for the sake of *capEG, a reconstruction dis- 
pensable in the case of the present dialect? 

19 Of the many interesting derivatives involving common formatives only a few can be 
singled out. Notice -ada < -Ata: eirada ‘sheaves filling part of the threshing floor’, furcada 
‘wooden pitchfork with two prongs’, fusada or rucada ‘spindleful’; -au < -Atu: culmau 
‘thatched roof’, llourau ‘tiled roof’, sobrau ‘framework of beams, attic’ (the corresponding 
verb ensobradar helps to date the fall of -d- in -au < -ado); -al, with the none-too-frequent 
variant -ar: topon. Cascajal ‘gravelly ground’, Feleichal ‘fern field’, llinar ‘flax field, irri- 
gated terrain’, payar ‘straw loft’, pedracal ‘stony ground’, rodal ‘aggregate of axle and 
wheels fastened to it’, z7xadal ‘calcareous terrain’, zreizal ‘cherry-tree’; -ano: costana ‘side 
board of the cart’, furg-an-eiro ‘stick used to spread the fire’, serano ‘evening party of 
peasant women’; -eu < -ETU and -eda < -ETa, preeminently in toponymy: Encinedo, Escu- 
redo, Manzaneda, Noceda, Robledo, Saceda < SALICcE (also abeseu ‘shady place’ < AUERSU, 
cepeu < CIPPU, tetreu < TAXU, uceu < ULICE); -iz0 < -ICEU: cafiza, fabiza, payizo, rabiza 
‘plow-handle’ (in rivalry with -eira, -isco, -ela, -izo, -uya appended in other dialects to 
RAptM to achieve the same effect). There are several examples of unaccented suffixes: 
dscaro ‘loathing’ (cf. Sp. asqueroso), baréndanas ‘sort of frame’ (cf. Sp. vara), meruéndano 
‘wood-strawberry’, salaméntiga ‘salamander’, (a)biéspara (beside abiespa, ubiespa) ‘wasp’, 
enzindriga ‘grease of animals’ (68-9). Striking cases of suffix-change are bobiella ‘vault of 
the bakery’ < *votviTa, cf. Ptg. abobada, and remiziaré ‘to stir the fire’ beside direct de- 
scendants of REMISCERE (REW? §7196a). 

20 The shift -p1- > -z- is discernible also in REPUDIU > Cabr. regoixo, Sp. regojo ‘morsel 
of bread left over on the table’ (if Garcia de Diego’s etymology is correct); notice the con- 
trasting development of ponpru > Cabr. poyo ‘stone seat against the wall’. 
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< *estadonzo < stTaT-; I suspect that ferrancho ‘scrap iron’ is not a native form 
(one would expect *-anzxo), but one imported by ambulant dealers. A recent 
study on rastrojo ‘stubble’ included examples of Ast.-Leon. -oyo, -uyo, -ollu; 
here are some addenda: Ast. rabuya ‘plow handle’ < RApvu ‘turnip’, fig. ‘tail’; 
estadoyo ‘stick lending side support to the carriage’ < strat-; Ast. gorollu ‘clot’ 
< ?;San. zurrollu ‘small bit of dough’, related to zorro ‘fox’. Three examples can 
be quoted of -oco, -weco < -occu, of dubious ancestry: WAst. barroco, Cabr. 
barrueco ‘clod’ < *Barru ‘clay’ (cf. esbarrocador* ‘harrow’); mazxueco ‘piece of 
dough’ < massa, cf. Cabr. amaxucar, Barros. amassucar ‘to knead’; Cabr. Ast. 
manueca, Gal. moca, San. m(an)onca ‘long stick forming part of the flail’ < 
MANU. A relic of the exceedingly rare suffix -ienca, overlaid by learned -encia 
in the literary idiom around the year 1200, is hidden away in topon. La Ferbienza 
< FERUENTIA. 

There is a profusion of diminutive and hypocoristic suffixes, and no doubt 
keen rivalry between them: -ico, as in chenico ‘full of, loaded with’, curtiyico 
‘very small stable’, llabradico ‘thin, lean’, topon. Llamica < LAMA ‘swampy 
terrain’, pequefico ‘small, cute’, saroyicos ‘small wooden sticks’ (< saroyos, 
akin to Sp. serojos, from s&r6tTiNu through suffix-change), topon. Los Umericos 
< uLMu; -tello < -ELLU, as in curtiello ‘small stable’ < coHorTE, barriellas ‘sort 
of frame for kneading’ < *BaRRa ‘cross-bar’; the early date of the introduction 
of -zello is shown by its assibilating effect on [k] in topon. *VAIkELLA > Beiciellas, 
Biciellas. There is ample proof of the use of -in < -inu, which the dialects, 
especially those of the northwest, have preserved with greater tenacity than the 
standard: paxiarin ‘little bird’ (beside pdzaro), pequenin ‘small, cute’, salvadina 
‘small bran’ (with the feminine ending designating substances), ternin ‘sweet, 
tender’. The least common in this series of suffixes is -uelo, which pertains to an 
old stratum: subiyvelo ‘small leather strap’ (possibly of indirect kinship to 
IuGuUM), topon. Bizuelas < *VAIK-EOLAS. 

Four distinct Latin formatives, through convergent phonological drift, have 
produced two pairs of homophones in Ibero-Romance on which exhaustive 
information from dialect sources is needed. All four are represented in La Cabrera 
Alta: first, -AnrA (and the back-formation *-ALrum): borrayo ‘ashes’ and bo- 
rrayeira ‘place for gathering ashes’ < BuRRA ‘shearings, *chips’, cf. Sp. dial. 
borrajo ‘leaves, straw for making fire’, Gal. Trasm. borralla ‘hot ashes’; Cabr. 
ramayo (contrasting with Sp. ramalla, itself a dialect borrowing, to judge by 
-ll-) ‘twigs’ < rAmu. Second, -Acutu > Cabr. -ayo, San. -allo, with respective 
feminines in -a: Cabr. B. chocayo, San. chucalla, chucallo, Ast. chueca, Ptg. Gal. 
Bere. choca ‘bell borne by leading wethers’ < *ciocca (to be added to REW? 
§1995). Third, -Aczu > -azo (paralleling -AcrEu > -acho): fogazas ‘pieces of 
bread baked in the cavities of the oven’ < rocAcEAs” and Ilinaza ‘linseed’ < 
LINACEA. Fourth, -ATIG > -azo in remnants of nominative forms of imparisyl- 
labic substantives: Cabr. folgazdn, Sp. holgazdn ‘idle fellow’ are likely to go back 
to a type *FOLLICATIO ‘merriment, frolicking’; ef. BuLLITIO > OSp. bollicio, - 


21 Meyer-Liibke’s speculation (REW?* §3396) that Sant. (0)cacha could be classed as a 
borrowing from Basque if such a word were discovered in that language shows his scholar- 
ship at its weakest; the development -AcEA > -acha within Ibero-Romance is well known 
and no recourse need be taken to the assumption (in this case gratuitous) of a loan. 
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QUASSATIO > Ptg. cansaco, OSp. cansacio (for preliminary information, see 
RPh. 2.63-82).” 

As stated at the outset, there is no formal analysis of syntax in the book, nor 
is sufficient first-hand material offered to allow the reader to work out his own 
sketch of dominant syntactic patterns. If one studies the book line by line, one 
will find at the utmost ten connected sentences spread over almost two hundred 
pages.”2 As in Portuguese and Old Spanish, enclitic pronouns prevail: mueya-se 
la fueya ‘the leaf gets moistened’ (40), chamei-bus ‘I called you’, quimei-me ‘I got 
burned’ (41); unlike Portuguese, however, the Cabrera dialect does not (or no 
longer) practice the insertion of object-pronouns between the components of 
future-tense forms: farez-lo ‘I shall do so’ (Ptg. fd-lo-ei). The Vulgar Latin type of 
the possessive pronoun ILLA MEA MATER, extinct in Modern Spanish, has here 
survived: la mia madre, el sou ganau (71). After verbs of motion, the infinitive 
follows without a, as in Portuguese: fuet podar® (beside Sp. fué a podar). There 
seem to be two particles of negation, nun and no*, presumably corresponding to 
OSp. non and no; no explanation is furnished of the services each one performs. 
The use of de between substantives (either subordinated or coordinated) seems, 
in a way, to be optional. Many scholars are inclined to argue that de, reduced to 
(d)e in certain positions, tends to fall;25 I wonder whether in a dialect as conserva. 


22 Among other noteworthy traits of word-formation, mention may be made of the un~ 
common prefix pes- (var. pez-, per-), probably from post- (as in pescuezo, pestorejo) : pes-» 
pez- or perpifieiro ‘part of the plow’ (< post PINNAM?); Of tres- (familiar from Sp. tresquilar 
‘to shear’): tresvén ‘garret, loft’ looks like a compromise between des- (Sp. desvén) and 
tras- (Sp. trastienda). Encroachment of a prefix upon the body of a primitive: concillén ~ 
coucillén ‘piece of wood underneath the carriage-frame’ < caLcea (Ptg. Trasm. coucées 
< *caLconEs). There is no need to posit *-OLLUs; Leon. -ullo usually reflects -tcuLv; in the 
case of Gal. Trasm. casula, Cabr. San. casullo ‘leather cover, iron hook in the flail’ recorded 
CASUBLA (REW? §1752) may be involved. The collective suffix -ta has here not entirely 
receded before -erta: cacia ‘aggregate of house utensils’ < catt1a. Noteworthy verbals: 
muelo ‘pile of grains ready for grinding’ < MOLERE and pica ‘anvil’ (in preference to yunque) 
< *picc4RE ‘to prick’. The augmentative feminine is amply attested: dedo ‘finger’ ~ deda 
‘big toe’, buqueiro (< Bucca ‘mouth’) ‘opening in the roof of the straw loft’ ~ buqueira 
‘opening in the oven’; bildo ‘winnowing fork’ (of disputed parentage; < UENTILARE or 
*GEMELLICU through mielgo, bielgo?) ~ bilda ‘large winnowing fork’; topon. El Lladeiro ~ 
La Lladeira ‘slope’ < Latu(s); notice also Luria ‘long cord’ < L6rv ‘thong, leash, strap’; 
truena ‘thunderstorm’, akin to ToNITRU. These examples supplement H. and R. Kahane’s 
material in their brilliant study in RPh. 2.135-75. With the single exception of figueira ‘fig 
tree’ (which also occupies a position apart in the system of Castilian derivation: la higuera 
beside melocotonero ‘peach tree’, albaricoquero ‘apricot tree’; peral ‘pear tree’, nogal ‘walnut 
tree’, moral ‘mulberry tree’; cerezo ‘cherry tree’, castafio ‘chestnut tree’, manzano ‘apple 
tree’), names of fruit trees end in -al, -ar and are mostly masculine (69); yet cf. la peral 
‘pear tree’. The suffix is common to all subdialects of Leonese, but the gender varies: the 
feminine prevails in Asturias and Salamanca, also in La Ribera del Orbigo, the masculine 
in La Maragateria; in El Bierzo the genders are evenly divided. 

23 Examples: éonde bades cun el ganau?—pal utetro (43); en Trueitiellas mueitos barales 1 
poucas murciellas (44); ancuntret un figo cun paxtarines p*luetros (46); el llumbre faz muetta 
chama (56); abta dito que no* diba (61); two further examples on p. 48. 

24 Examples: no” fagades (48) beside nun yie del llugar® (58). 

25 In numerous dialects, as a result of the instability of d-, that sound is added to de- 
scendants of IRE and omitted from descendants of picreRE. The forms used in La Cabrera 
are dire and dicir¢. 
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tive as La "Cabrera’ s one should not regard the omission of the preposition as the 
ancient norm and its intermittent use as a hesitant innovation: gtieyo la muela 
‘opening of the upper millstone’ (118), lit. ‘eye of the millstone’; chenico zreisas 
‘full of cherries’ (41); casa I forno ‘house of the oven, bakery’ (113-4). Somewhat 
different are topon. El Chano la Llaguna ‘the lowland of the lake’ (54), piedra la 
llareira ‘stone on which the fire is kindled’ (53); arco la bieya ‘rainbow’ (61). 
De, on the other hand, is present in topon. Prau de Requeixo (41), El Prau del 
Touro (44), cielo del forno (113-4). The form of address is tu ‘thou’; where the 2d 
sing. and the 2d plur. coincide (especially in the preterit), the prevailing usage 
recalls some variations of American Spanish voseo: tu sos feiya (45), quedestes muy 
llabradica (53) ‘ti eres fea’, ‘quedaste delgadita’. 

Careful and unprejudiced examination of this thesis shows that, in spite of 
much good will on the part of the author, the results are far from satisfactory. 
The writing of a dialect study is by no means an easy subject for a doctoral dis- 
sertation; few beginners have the requisite maturity of judgment, the skill and 
temperamental fitness for fieldwork, and at the same time an adequate training 
in numerous linguistic disciplines, including phonology at its various levels and 
historical reconstruction of words and formatives. The teachers at the University 
of Madrid who propose dialect monographs to candidates should ask themselves 
to what extent they are able to offer adequate training and—what is still more 
important in a study of such ambitious scope—adequate guidance over a long 
period of time. It would take a concentrated effort of many years to raise penin- 
sular Spanish dialectology to the high level of the research carried on at present 


by students of Walloon, Franco-Provengal (on both sides of the French-Swiss 
frontier), and Western Raeto-Romance. Fortunately, a thesis like Miss Casado 
Lobato’s shows that there is no lack of young explorers inspired by Menéndez 
Pidal who are eager to work. A supply of such persons is the first prerequisite for 
the revival of a neglected branch of knowledge. 

Yakov MatxiEz, University of California 


A short history of the Swedish language. By Gésta BrerGMAN. Pp. 106. 
Stockholm: The Swedish Institute for Cultural Relations, 1947. 


Attention should be called to this survey and brief compendium, because it 
illuminates a linguistic area too little known by American linguists. It can be 
heartily recommended as a compact statement of the chief results of Swedish 
historical linguistics. In its highly readable pages are found generally satisfactory 
accounts of the development of Swedish orthography (from runes to reform), 
pronunciation (straitjacketed today by the orthography), inflection (from four 
cases to two, but still struggling over the obsolete verb plurals), word-formation 
_ (by composition, derivation, and abbreviation), changes in the vocabulary (na- 
tive and foreign, from Low German to Modern American), the Received Standard 
(a cultured derivative of the orthography), dialects (chief isoglosses from south 
to north), and proper names (personal, family, and place). The many attractive 
maps and plates are very helpful indeed. 

The volume is ably translated by Francis P. Magoun and Helge Kokeritz, 
but this reviewer wishes they had found a happier set of terms for the early 
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North Germanic than ‘Common Norse’, with its corollaries ‘West Norse’ and 
‘East Norse’. He would like to suggest that the term ‘Proto-’, now much used for 
the German Ur-, might be adopted: Proto-Scandinavian (rather than the invidi- 
ous-sounding ‘Primitive Scandinavian’ used by some). The two earliest dialects 
might then be called ‘West Scandinavian’ and ‘East Scandinavian’, reserving 
(Old) Norse, if it is to be used at all, for the literary language of Norway and Ice- 
land in the classical period, a special development of West Scandinavian. 

There is little point in discussing differences of opinion in a review of a general 
introduction like the present one. But the reviewer was surprised to find the 
Icelandic 6 used instead of the correct 9 for the u-umlaut of a (dénsk, Hérdar); 
cf. the discussion of this problem by George T. Flom, On the history of views 
about the vowel system of Old Norse, JEGP 38.549-67 (1939). The statement 
that lagom is ‘a specifically Swedish form, not in Dan. or Norw.’ (43) is only 
partly true, since the word is common in Norwegian dialects (see Aasen’s dic- 
tionary). To say that orm ‘snake’ still means ‘worm’ in Norwegian (57) is true 
only of older, obsolescent usage; the word for ‘worm’ in Norwegian today is 
mark, while orm regularly means ‘snake’. The description of the great vowel shift 
in Swedish as being ‘to a closer pronunciation’ (35) seems a little mysterious, par- 
ticularly in view of the next words, ‘the long a, nevertheless, remaining rounded’. 
The term ‘closer’ here includes raising, fronting, and rounding, depending on the 
vowel concerned, and is a systematic shift comparable to that of modern English, 
though with a different result. The old a was made into a mid-back-round, but 
the short a was lengthened in open syllable and filled the gap with a low-back- 
round vowel. In describing the so-called ‘thick’ / (40) the point is not made, as it. 
should be, that this is not a traditional I (lateral) at all, but a kind of r, not unlike 
General American 7, but often pronounced with a final slap of the tongue against 
the lower teeth. The statement (32) that in Denmark there is a trend toward us- 
ing the Swedish 4 for aa can now be amplified to read: é was officially adopted by 
the Danish Ministry of Education in 1948, whereby complete Scandinavian unity 
on this orthographic problem was achieved. It may be mere caviling to suggest 
that the distribution of word-frequency into high and low frequency is probably 
not limited to ‘civilized’ peoples as a sentence on page 55 seems to suggest. There 
is an excellent selected bibliography and a glossary of Swedish words used. 

Ernar Haueen, University of Wisconsin 


Struktira slovenského slovesa: Stidia lexikdlno-syntaktické (Die Struktur 
des slovakischen Verbums). By Evcen Pauuiny. (Spisy Slovenskej Aka- 
démie Vied a Umeni, Sv4zok 2.) Pp. 115. Bratislava: Academia Scientiarum 
et Artium Slovaca, 1943. 


The structure mentioned in the title is not primarily linguistic. To judge by 
the text itself, with its emphasis on contextual (or syntactic, in the author’s 
terminology) and lexical meaning, structure here may be said to represent the 
interrelationship between the semantic categories of the predicate verb and those 
of the inflected substantive, alone or after certain simple prepositions. In accord 
with this view of structure, the language material in the book, abundant as it is, 
is not described for its own sake in terms of formal categories, but is adduced 
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merely to illustrate a scheme of semantic classification. Meaning, indeed, is the 
main concern of the book: not logical meaning, which might be analyzed on a 
formal though non-linguistic basis to yield a system of elements interrelated in 
the function of the sentence,! but psychological meaning conceived in purely men- 
talistic terms, including the recurrent appeal to the speaker’s will and the lis- 
tener’s feeling. " 

This is, besides, a study of limited scope. It excludes all verbs which are nor- 
mally complemented by an infinitive, e.g. méct’ ‘be able to’ (7), all passive verb 
forms (7), and the forms of the verb byt’ ‘be’ (27 fn. 10). The book consists of two 
parallel portions, a major one in Slovak (7-94) and a minor one in German (95- 
110), which is a compact summary of the Slovak portion; it closes with a two- 
page bibliography (111-12) and a table of contents (113). This review is based on 
the argument in Slovak. 

Now the reviewer agrees that consideration of meaning is desirable,” but insists 
that any attempt to delimit and formulate the class meanings of formal categories 
must follow, not precede, the setting up of such categories by purely formal cri- 
teria. He rejects the method of this investigation, because it assumes the priority 
of meaning and relegates form to an ancillary position; but he concedes that the 
author has been painstaking and consistent in the application of his method and 
that it may hence prove instructive to consider the entire argument on its own 
terms and in some detail. 

The author finds inadequate the prevailing verb classifications (7-13), such 
as the division into active and passive, active and stative, or subjective and ob- 
jective. Instead of these he proposes one which will fit into the semantic frame- 
work of the sentence viewed lexically as well as syntactically (12). He suggests an 
over-all definition of the predicate verb and sets up verb categories (14-21), ar- 
ranges sentence types in terms of such categories (22-9), revises Jakobson’s 
scheme of case oppositions (cf. fn. 3) so that it will agree (a) with his own defini- 
tion of the verb and with the categories resulting from it, and (b) with his empha- 
sis on the contrast between animate and non-animate (30-50). Then he considers 
prepositional phrases (51-6), traces the agreement between the verb categories 
and the case significations (57-73), and concludes with a section on reflexive 
verbs and their coordination with the case system (74-94). 

The verbal predicate denotes action (16). This action (symbol D = dejanie 
‘action’) may be aimed in the direction of an external object (symbol Z = zdsah 
‘Bezug, reference; goal’), which may be expressed or may remain unexpressed; or 
it may be directed internally toward the actor (symbol A = agens). In the former 
case we distinguish between EXTERNAL DYNAMIC action and EXTERNAL STATIC 
action; in the latter there is either no external object and the action is INTERNAL 


1 See the first attempt at such an analysis in Hans Reichenbach’s Elements of symbolic 
logic 251-354 (New York, 1947): ch. VII, Analysis of conversational language, esp. the sec- 
tion on The deficiencies of traditional grammar (§45, 251-5) and the one on Classification 
of the parts of speech (§59, 349-54). 

2 This is also the view of Roman Jakobson, who states it expliciter in his study, Beitrag 
zur allgemeinen Kasuslehre, TCLP 6.287 (1936): ‘Dem Problem des Bedeutens, welches 
schon in die Leutlehre rechtmassig eingedrungen ist, muss in der Formlehre ein gebiih- 
render Platz eingeriumt werden.’ 
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DYNAMIC, or the object is included in the meaning of the verb and the action is 
INTERNAL STATIC. 

Further, the ‘intention’ of D may vary: it may require an agens alone, e.g. 
ide ‘goes’ in brat ide ‘brother goes’; or a patiens alone, e.g. starne ‘is aging’ in 
otec starne ‘father is aging’; or both an agens and a patiens, e.g. drz ‘holds’ in 
brat dr sekeru ‘brother holds an ax’; or neither agens nor patiens, e.g. nevidt ‘does 
not see’ in slepy nevidé ‘the blind man does not see’ (16). 

There are, accordingly, four sentence types which correspond to the four cate- 
gories of verbal action, each occurring with an explicit agens: (1) with an ex- 
pressed Z, e.g. otec nesie drevo ‘father carries wood’, (2) with an unexpressed Z, 
e.g. kostolnik zvont ‘the sexton rings (the bell)’, (3) with no external object, e.g. 
brat ide ‘brother goes’, and (4) with object included in the meaning of the verb, 
_ eg. brat vala& ‘brother tends (shepherds) the sheep’ ; the verb in the first two types 
is one of external, in the latter two types one of internal action. These four sen- 
tence types, and the verb categories which they include, are listed as Group IA. 

Verbs belonging to the first two categories (but not those of the latter two) are 
also used without an explicit A, e.g. (1) zabilo ho ‘it killed him’, and (2) Armé ‘it 
thunders’. The corresponding sentence types are referred to as Group IB. 

Or the verb is such that it does not require an A. This non-occurrence of A is 
either independent of the will of the speaker, e.g. otec starne ‘father is aging’, 
and slepy nevidt ‘the blind man does not see’, in which case we speak of verb 
categories and sentence types of Group IIA; or it is dependent on the will of the 
speaker, in which case we speak of Group IIB. Verbs of the latter group parallel 
those of IA, except that they occur as reflexives, e.g. (1) dom sa stavia ‘a house is 
being built’, (2) zvont sa ‘there is a ringing (of bells or the like)’, (3) zde sa ‘there 
is a going’, and (4) vala& sa ‘(the sheep) are being tended’. 

The author also restates the sentence types and their congruent verbal cate- 
gories formulaically with the aid of the symbols representing verbal action and 
its substantival correlates, e.g. A-D-Z for type-category IA.1, or D-Z for IIB.1. 

Of the twelve sentence types set up on the basis of the definition of verbs in terms 
of action, only four have a subject which coincides with an agens (IA). A subject 
occurs in three other types (IIA, IIB.1), but is entirely adventitious to the 
definition, since in these types the verb does not require an A. In the remaining 
five types the subject is either unexpressed (IB) or not required (IIB.2-4). 

On the other hand, by adding the instances of unexpressed object to those of 
its overt occurrence we obtain altogether four sentence types whose object coin- 
cides with the goal of action (IA.1, 2, 4; IB.1). By excluding the instances of the 
unexpressed object we are left with only two such types (IA, IB.1). In the other 
types the goal of action either coincides with an adventitious subject (IIB.1) or 
a patiens (in the author’s terminology) with the meaning of an internal action 
verb (IA.2), or is not required at all (IB.2; ITA.2; ITB.2-4). 

The definition of the verb in terms of action alone is plainly inadequate for 
the area of function assigned to it, whether in the direction of the agent or in that 
of the goal. 
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The discussion of the Slovak case system starts from Roman Jakobson’s 
scheme of oppositions,* which it subsequently revises by introducing as the only 
classificational factors (1) the contrast between animate and non-animate and 
(2) the share in verbal action or the contrast between agens and patiens. In terms 
of these contrasts the animate nominative and dative are opposed to the non- 
animate instrumental and accusative, the agens nominative and instrumental to 
the patiens dative and accusative. The genitive is not distinctive of either con- 
trast: it is a case of limited scope, as it is also in Russian.‘ The locative has no 
relation whatever to the second contrast, is not distinctive of the first, and occurs 
only as a prepositional phrase; it is dealt with in greater detail with other simple 
prepositional phrases (30-56). 

The relation of the verbal categories to case significations and uses is now con- 
sidered in eight out of twelve sentence types (IA; IB; IITA). There is a wealth of 
new material, all of it showing the close semantic correlation between verb and 
case. The remaining four categories (IIB) are treated separately under the head- 
ing of reflexive verbs. 

The last chapter studies eight semantic variants of the reflexive construction, 
which include the four types mentioned in the foregoing paragraph. Thus chlapec 
sa umyva ‘the boy washes’ differs from dom sa stavia ‘the house is being built’ 
in that in the former the subject is both agent and goal of action, in the latter the 
subject is merely the goal of action. All distinctions are illustrated graphically 
(74-85). The discussion relates these variants to the case significations (86-91), 
and concludes with a consideration of four variants of reflexiva tantum which it 


relates, one by one, to a corresponding regular reflexive construction. 

This study has value quite apart from the question of its immediate linguistic 
adequacy. Its material is extensive, especially in the sections on case opposition 
and on the agreement between the verbal categories and the case meanings; and 
the presentation of its semantic argument is consistent from beginning to end. 
The repetitiousness in the wording is a minor fault. 

Paruip ScHerErR, New York 


3 Jakobson arranges the Russian case system in the form of sets of correlations and 
oppositions (see fn. 2). He correlates the nom. and the acc. in terms of verbal reference 
(Bezugskorrelation), the instr. and the dat. positionally as peripheral to the verbal refer- 
ence (Stellungskorrelation, Randkasus), and sets up the opposition of these two correla- 
tional sets in a frame of polarities: instr. vs. nom., and dat. vs. acc. The gen. he considers 
to be a case of limited verbal reference or of limited scope (Umfangskasus) in which the 
full verbal reference of the ‘nom. and acc.’ correlation is neutralized (thus Umfangskasus 
as against Vollkasus). The loc. is both a case of limited scope as against the nom., acc., and 
dat., and a peripheral case as against the nom., acc., and gen. In passing (274) he notes 
that the terms of the first two correlations and those of the resulting oppositions may be 
further correlated as representative of the contrast between the animate and the non- 
animate: nom. vs. acc., dat. vs. instr., nom. vs. instr., and dat. vs. acc. It is this contrast 
that Pauliny sets up as one of two major criteria for the determination of the Slovak scheme 
of case oppositions (see above). 

4 Jakobson 255. 
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Essai comparatif sur le vocabulaire et la phonétique du chamito-sémitique. 
By Marcet Couen. (Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes, publiée 
sous les auspices du Ministére de l’Education Nationale: Sciences His- 
toriques et Philologiques, Vol. 291.) Pp. xi + 248. Paris: Librairie Ancienne 
Honoré Champion, 1947. 


On the question whether Semitic, Egyptian, Berber, and Cushitic are geneti- 
cally related, Marcel Cohen takes a positive stand. He has expressed it in his 
numerous articles on the subject and in his stimulating teaching at the Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes of Paris. The question is not a new one. Starting as early as 
the end of the 18th century, it was the preoccupation of specialists in the dif- 
ferent language families constituting the Hamito-Semitic group. The most im- 
portant study in the initial stage of Hamito-Semitic, or more exactly of Semito- 
Egyptian comparisons, is the work by the Indo-Europeanist Theodor Benfey, 
Uber das Verhiltniss der agyptischen Sprache zum semitischen Sprachstamm, 
1844. Professional Semitists and Egyptologists, including Erman, Sethe, Ember, 
and Albright, made important contributions to the subject, partly in the domain 
of the morphology but mainly in that of the vocabulary. Through the contribu- 
tions of the Egyptologist and Cushitist Reinisch, the Cushitic languages were 
introduced into the field of Hamito-Semitic comparisons; others, among them 
Zyhlarz, worked mainly in the domain of Berber and Egyptian. Thus, thanks to 
the studies both of Hamito-Semitists and of specialists in each particular lan- 
guage family, the genetic relation between Semitic, Egyptian, Berber, and Cush- 
itic is well established; it is this group of languages that is now called Hamito- 
Semitic. There is complete agreement concerning the term ‘Semitic’, but this is 
not the case for the term ‘Hamitic’. The question arises whether Hamitic is a 
single entity with definite characteristics as opposed to Semitic, or is a conven- 
tional term given to all the non-Semitic languages of the Hamito-Semitic group. 
If so, Hamito-Semitic would consist of four independent groups: (1) Semitic, 
(2) Egyptian, (3) Berber, (4) Cushitic. The answers to this question differ, as 
might be expected. Thus, Brockelmann, Gibt es einen hamitischen Sprachstamm?, 
Anthropos 27.797-818 (1932), answers in the negative, whereas Zyhlarz thinks 
that there is a Hamitic group. In the present state of our knowledge it is safer to 
assume, with Marcel Cohen, that Hamito-Semitic is a conventional term, as 
the term Indo-European is also, in the sense that there is no basic division 
into an Indic and a European subfamily. There is no general agreement, more- 
over, concerning the language families that constitute the Hamito-Semitic 
group. In fact, Hausa is considered as belonging to Hamito-Semitic; Africanists 
and Egyptologists (Behnk, Cottevieille-Giraudet, and Mlle Homburger) connect 
Egyptian with Bantu, Hottentot, and other ‘African’ languages, whereas Lukas 
speaks of a ‘Chado-Hamitic’ group. An extreme opinion is expressed by the 
Africanist Meinhof, who in his work Die Sprachen der Hamiten, 1912, includes 
as Hamitic languages Peul, Hausa, Bari (a Nilotic language), Masai (also Ni- 
lotic), and Nama Hottentot. To remain, however, on firm ground, we will include 
in Hamito-Semitic only the four language families mentioned above, making 
possible allowance for Hausa. 

Unfortunately, nearly all the studies on Hamito-Semitic deal with detailed 
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points, and are, moreover, dispersed in various journals. With the exception of a 
possible combination of the articles by F. Lexa! and Marcel Cohen,? and the very 
brief résumé in G. Lefebvre,* the linguist will not find any general study on the 
morphology of Hamito-Semitic. We are better off for the vocabulary. Besides the 
numerous studies on isolated words of H-S,‘ there are three general studies to be 
mentioned: A. Ember, Egypto-Semitic studies (1930); F. Calice, Grundlagen der 
agyptisch-semitischen Wortvergleichung; and the book under review. The book 
by Cohen has great advantages over the other two, first because it treats the 
vocabulary of all the language families belonging to H-S, not being limited to 
Egyptian and Semitic as are the works by Ember and Calice, and also because 
the comparisons are treated differently. While in Ember and Calice words are 
classified alphabetically or in lists containing more or less certain comparisons, 
Cohen classifies his comparisons according to phonemes. This proves to be a great 
help to the linguist when he wants to find the corresponding phonemes of the 
various H-S languages. 

The book opens with a nearly exhaustive bibliography on the subject. Part 1 
(3-27) contains the history of H-S comparisons and a bibliography in general, 
with critical annotations; part 2 (28-42) contains a bibliography of comparisons 
in the vocabulary and in the phonology. Twenty-nine pages (43-71) are devoted 
to a theoretical and practical introduction to the lexical and phonological com- 
parisons. This introduction contains many informative chapters, treating such 
topics as the common features of H-S; the number of comparisons, with their 
proportion and distribution in the various languages; the question of onomato- 
poeic words and of loanwords; the value of the root in H-S; and the phonological 
state of H-S. The main body of the book consists of the comparisons arranged by 
phonemes, each phoneme series being introduced by a general outline. Indexes to 
the several H-S languages and a French index close the book. 

The author gives 525 comparisons. Of these, 100 are found in all four language 
families, 185 in three, 240 in two. It is interesting to note that Semitic is repre- 
sented by 450 words, Egyptian by 370, Cushitic by 340, and Berber by 235. 
No conclusion should be drawn from these facts. The reason why Semitic and 
Egyptian are best represented is perhaps that we know these two languages better 
than Berber and Cushitic. On the question of Hausa, the author does not take a 
positive stand. He includes 61 Hausa terms in the comparisons, but makes serious 
reservations for the true character of these terms. 

The author preserves a critical attitude toward the whole problem, and cau- 
tiously calls his book Essai comparatif. He is well aware that not all of his 
etymologies can be accepted. It is in this spirit that I should like to discuss some 
of his comparisons. 

For some of the author’s etymologies I should like to propose other ones: 


1 Comment se révélent les rapports entre les langues hamitiques, sémitiques et la langue 
égyptienne, dans la grammaire des pronoms personnels, des verbes et dans les numéraux 
cardinaux 1-9, Philologica 1-2 (1922). 

2 Les résultats acquis de la grammaire comparée chamito-sémitique, in Conférences de 
l’Institut de Linguistique (1933). 

3 Grammaire de ]’égyptien classique 1-4 (1940). 

4H-S: Hamito-Semitic; B: Berber; C: Cushitic; E: Egyptian; S: Semitic. 
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(20) E yry ‘make, do’ is compared with S (Ethiopic) hlw ‘to be’, C (Somali) 
al; I think that C (Bedja) wér ‘make, do’ would be a better correspondence for 
the Egyptian word. 

(28) B ug ‘be’, C ag, could be compared with S (Arabic) waga‘a ‘to become’. 

(33) E tm ‘to close’ is no doubt the same root which means ‘finish’ (822) and 
is to be compared with S tmm ‘be accomplished, finished’ rather than with S 
‘tm ‘close’. 

(38) C mand, min ‘house’ could be compared with S bny ‘build’ rather than 
with E mn ‘be stable’, S ’mn. 

(63) S ‘ayr ‘donkey’, E ‘s could be compared with C (Galla) harre, Sidamo 
harre-ééo (for which see E. Cerulli, Studi etiopici 3.76), rather than with Saho, 
Afar okali. Contrary to the author’s opinion it seems to me that Amharic ahayya 
‘donkey’ represents Saho-Afar okali with k > h and | prepalatalized into y. 

(134) B agad ‘intérieur de la poitrine’ which Cohen compares, with some 
doubts, with E hsty ‘breast’ is better to be compared with S (Ethiopic) ’angad’a 
or ’angad‘a ‘breast’. 

(142) I wonder whether E }.t ‘fire’ could not be compared with Ethiopic haw 
‘fire’ rather than with Ethiopic htw ‘be lit’. The correspondence f : h is, of course, 
not normal, but in Ethiopic of a certain period there is confusion between } 
and h. 

(230bis) The E ksb.t ‘breast’ is to be compared with S qirb ‘interior’ rather 
than with S gebd ‘stomach’. The S qirb is rightly compared by the author (238) 
with E ksb ‘middle of’. 

(278) C id, yis ‘be dry’ is compared by Cohen with S (Arabic) wy, E sw, B 
zwu ‘be dry’. Considering the fact that an original triliteral, especially when con- 
taining a liquid or a labial, can become biliteral (see E. Cerulli, Le biliterisme en 
couchitique, Comptes rendus du GLECS 1.44; for Ethiopic, see W. Leslau, Word 
1.81), Cushitic yis could be compared with S ybs ‘be dry’. 

(332) The author is right in comparing S dbr ‘be behind’ and C dirba, dabar 
‘back’, but C (Agau, Bilin) danbi ‘back’, Somali dambe is better explained by S 
dnb ‘tail’. 

(343) It seems quite possible to compare C Sefi, Sab, saf ‘milk’ with S and B 
tby ‘to suck’, but Modern South Arabic (Sogotri shof, Mehri, Shauri Shof ‘milk’) 
would offer a better comparison. 

(408) S bw’ ‘enter, arrive, return’ could be compared with E bw ‘place’, C 
(Sidamo) ba’-iééo ‘place’ (-éé0 is the expression of the singulative meaning). 

(423) S rbb ‘be numerous’ is rightly compared with E nbb ‘all’, but I wonder 
whether B emdu ‘be complete’ should be compared with the roots of S and E. 
To justify this comparison, the author supposes a passage of nb to md, but it seems 
to me that B emdu could be better explained by S tmm ‘be complete’, with meta- 
thesis. 

(431) It is doubtful whether S rawda ‘garden, meadow’ should be compared 
with E wsg ‘be green’, wsg.t ‘vegetable’; the E root is rather to be compared with 
S wrq ‘green’ (see also Ch. Kuentz, Atti del III Congresso internazionale dei 
linguisti 191 [1935]). 

(462) For E nny ‘child’, B nunu, C ina, na’a ‘son’, cp. S (Soqotri) nin-hin 
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‘elder brother’, ’enn-eh ‘sister’ (for *nenn-eh), and perhaps Hebrew nin in the 
expression nin wd-neked. 

(476) The S mutu, mat ‘husband’, E mt, determinative for the male sexual 
organ, could be compared with C (Sidamo) mutd. 

(481) The S mrr ‘be bitter’ (and perhaps mrh ‘be sick’, as pointed out by the 
author), E mr ‘be sick’, could be compared with C (Sidamo) marar-s, (Galla) 
marar ‘be sick’. 

Some of the comparisons of C and §, the latter represented by Ethiopic alone, 
are doubtful. Sometimes it seems that the Ethiopic roots are loanwords from 
Cushitic, sometimes the other way around. We are therefore not authorized to 
consider these roots as genetically related. Such seems to be the case in the fol- 
lowing: 

(42) Amharic annat ‘mother’ seems to be Cushitic loanword. 

(48) Geez ‘asa ‘fish’ is a loanword from Cushitic. 

(58) C aSar, aad ‘mow’ seems to be a loanword from Ethiopic ‘sd (which is a 
general Semitic root) with the treatment of § (Cushitic) : (Ethiopic). 

(121) The author is right in comparing Arabic hangara ‘throat’, B ténkart 
and C ankar, ankar. It seems to me, however, that Amharic and Tigré angar 
‘uvula’ is taken from Cushitic, unless we consider the C root a loanword from 
Ethiopic. As for Somali hunguri ‘throat’, it is most probably an Arabic loanword. 

(123) Ethiopic hanbart ‘navel’ is a Cushitic loanword. 

(131) C hawan, (h)awal ‘weak’ seems to be a Tigré loanword. 

(256) There is, no doubt, a relation between S Sekem ‘shoulder’ and C sankiia, 
but Amharic ¢anga ‘shoulder’ is taken from Cushitic. 

(260) C zir ‘root’ is probably taken from Ethiopic sar. 

(320) C batka ‘corpse, carrion’, Somali bahti, are no doubt loanwords from 
Ethiopic bakt. 

(324) C takal ‘plant’ is an Ethiopic loanword; it seems doubtful to compare it 
with Arabic dagira ‘become green’. 

(390) Ethiopic bag‘ ‘sheep’ is Cushitic. 

(404) Cohen has proved (Genou, famille, force dans le domaine chamito- 
sémitique, Mémorial H. Basset 203-10 [1928]) that the Semitic root brk ‘knee’ is 
related to C gnb, glb, but Amharic gulbdt is no doubt a Cushitic loanword. 

(414) Quite complicated is the root for ‘sun’. Some of the Ethiopic languages 
have ir (add Selti-Walani ayr; her, cited by Cohen, is not Argobba), a root which 
is compared by Cohen and Cerulli (Studi etiopici 2.190-1) with C ayro, arri-3o. 
It seems to me, however, that Ethiopic ir is not be be separated from Geez ’amir 
‘day, sun’ (also Aymallal imar, Gafat aymara), with a normal weakening of m 
to zero (see Leslau, Word 1.81). This being so, C ayro is perhaps an Ethiopic 
loanword. 

(451) C nahdar, nahdr ‘breast’ is an Ethiopic loanword. 

Arabic loanwords in Cushitic are (158) Bilin kaymat ‘tent’ : Arabic hayma, 
Arabic @ being most often replaced by k in Ethiopic and Cushitic; probably also 
Geez haymat ‘tent’. 

(325) C dik, gtk, dig is taken from Arabic dik. 

I wonder whether the author intended his comparisons to be complete. If so, 
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more etymologies could be added. Some of the comparisons proposed by Brockel- 
mann are sound enough to be included in the list. I should like to propose the 
following comparisons: 

E niwt ‘town, city’ :S (Hebrew) nawe ‘place where one stays, abode’, Arabic 
nawa ‘tend toward’. 

S (Hebrew) dbr ‘speak’ : C (Sidamo) dabar ‘answer’, related to the Cushitic 
root dbr ‘turn, return’ > ‘answer’. Hebrew dbr ‘speak’ also is perhaps connected 
with the Semitic root dbr ‘back’. 

C (Sidamo, Galla) ar ‘get angry’ : S (Arabic, Hebrew) hrr, hrw, whr ‘become 
hot, angry’. 

With some reservation I suggest also E shr ‘advice, counsel’ : S (Akkadian) 
shr ‘sorcery, magic’, Arabic sthr, Hebrew Sahar. 

Some of the comparisons proposed by Cohen might seem improbable at first 
sight. If we consider, however, that in Hamito-Semitic we operate with some lan- 
guages documented for nearly 6000 years (Egyptian and some of the Semitic 
languages) while others (like Berber and Cushitic) are known only for the last 
200-300 years, we realize the difficult task which awaits the Hamito-Semitist. 
To demonstrate how a H-S phoneme can change or disappear completely in a 
given language I shall cite some South Ethiopic words of Semitic origin. The Semi- 
tist will have some difficulties, if he does not know the continuous phonetic de- 
velopment of the language, in connecting South Ethiopic un ‘stone’ or sut ‘eight’ 
with any Semitic root. If he knows, however, that the labials and liquids become 
weakened and disappear in South Ethiopic he will recognize in un the Hebrew 
‘eben ‘stone’ and in suét the Semitic root for ‘eight’, namely smn-t. A still more 
drastic example is Argobba hayu, Gurage eb ‘milk’. It would seem a tour de force 
to connect these two words with the Semitic root hlb ‘milk’, but the relation is 
quite normal. The laryngeal either became zero (thus eb) or h (thus hayu); the 
l was prepalatalized in hayu and disappeared in eb; the labial b remained in Gurage 
eb, but became u in Argobba hayu. These few examples are intended to show that 
many H-S etymologies would be more plausible if we had all the missing links in 
the phonetic development. 

If to our inadequate knowledge of the phonetic and morphological structure 
of the H-S languages we add the lack of dictionaries for the various languages, 
not to speak of the complete absence of comparative dictionaries for the several 
families that compose the H-S group, it is easily seen that the task of the specialist 
in this field is an arduous one. Notwithstanding the deficiency of the material, 
Marcel Cohen has undertaken to bring into focus the whole problem of H-S 
comparisons. What is more, he has succeeded in a masterly way in solving many 
obscure problems in H-S phonology and vocabulary. As in his earlier works, he 
guides the reader through all the complexities of the problem, and inspires him to 
pursue the investigation still further on his own account. Let us hope that Cohen 
himself, one of the few scholars in this difficult field, will follow up his Essai 
comparatif with other works on the morphology of Hamito-Semitic. 

Wotr LeEsxav, Asia Institute 


5 Zur semito-agyptischen Etymologie, Mémoires de |’Institut Frangais 66.379-83. 
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Zulu-English Dictionary. By C. M. Doxe and B. W. Vimaxazr. Pp. xxvi + 
903. Johannesburg, South Africa: University of the Witwatersrand, 1948. 


This volume marks a high point in the development of Bantu studies. In scope 
and scientific accuracy it is not equaled by any other dictionary of a Bantu lan- 
guage, and accordingly it fills a great need among scholars and students. 

The Introduction is a very important part of the dictionary, for it contains a 
brief sketch of the word classes, notes on the orthography, and a very concise 
statement of the concords and the principal morphophonemic developments. For 
linguists it is regrettable that the orthography chosen for the dictionary is the so- 
called ‘practical’ orthography adopted for general schoolbook publications, in 
which the length of vowels and certain consonantal contrasts are not indicated. 
The dictionary does, to be sure, resolve all consonantal ambiguities by extra 
symbols placed after the words; but differences in vowel length are nowhere 
indicated. It is true that many two-mora vowels can be described as conditioned 
by their occurrence in certain types of syllables; but many other two-mora vowels 
and certain three-mora ones are not so conditioned, although for the sake of 
comparative study it is of course essential to indicate them. The principal allo- 
phones of the five vowel phonemes are carefully described and their positions of 
occurrence listed. This is a great improvement over the usual dictionary. 

The tonal distinctions are described by numerals 1-9, indicating nine different 
phonetic levels. Doke admits readily that these nine levels are not all phonemic. 
It would appear that there are three phonemic levels, but the system is not easily 
analyzed. In the first place, it is asymmetical, in that tones are predominantly 
high or low, with relatively few mid-tone contrasts. Furthermore, there are com- 
plications of phrase stresses and morphologically distinctive stresses occurring 
on ‘ideophones’, particles which designate certain types of action or states of 
being and which are primarily onomatopoetic. Some scholars have suggested 
that certain of the difficulties in tone may be due to ‘breathy’ vowels, which do 
occur noticeably in some of the ideophones. Despite these many complicating 
factors and the extreme difficulty of describing tonal distinctions in terms of nine 
levels, it is amazing how accurately Doke and Vilakazi have succeeded in indi- 
cating the principal phonetic characteristics by the use of their numerical sys- 
tem. 

There are approximately 30,000 entries in the dictionary. These are listed by 
stems, with separate entries for certain principal derivational formations. Those 
derivational formations which are completely regular and highly productive and 
exhibit no special semantic relation to the stem are not listed. This procedure 
greatly reduces the total number of entries. 

In any language which employs prefixal inflectional formation it is necessary 
to alphabetize words by their stems; but where there are complicated morpho- 
phonemic problems involving the stem-initial vowels or consonants, the forms 
are difficult to locate. On the whole, this problem has been adequately solved by 
lists of morphophonemic changes in the Notes of the Introduction, and by some 
cross-references. 

Entries are made in the following order: the form, the tonal pattern (by 
numerals), the word class (by conventional abbreviations), the principal inflec- 
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§ 
tional forms (primarily those which are irregular), and the meanings, usually with 
very full illustrations. The organization and detail of the semantic data are 
particularly noteworthy. Different related meanings are numbered, fully de- 
scribed, and usually illustrated. Special attention is given to ethnologically sig- 
nificant terms and to the occurrence of words in proverbs. 

Illustrations of words generally consist of entire sentences, carefully chosen so 
as to be culturally meaningful. For example, one illustrative sentence under 
linganisa ‘to compare’ has the meaning ‘Don’t compare people as though they 
were as much alike as match-sticks’. This type of sentence reflects cultural atti- 
tudes as well as gives a setting in which the verb linganisa may occur. Under 
lobolo (where 6 denotes an implosive stop), referring to the confirmation of the 
marriage contract by the payment of cattle or goods, the illustrative sentence has 
the meaning ‘Why should you hit her? Have you passed over the lobolo for her? 
She is still my child!’. Such data are indispensable to the student who wants to 
understand the cultural setting of a term. The uses of words in proverbs, which 
are sometimes very specialized, are carefully noted and illustrated. For example, 
dela ‘to be satisfied with, to give up, to abandon’, occurs in the proverb ‘The 
stream does not abandon the river to go along by itself’, i.e. one must continue on 
good terms with one’s supporters. 

Instead of being satisfied to identify fauna and flora by scientific terminology, 
Doke and Vilakazi have also meticulously noted the ethnological significance of 
each item. For example, the following statement occurs under the word dlebe: 
‘Species of poisonous tree of the Euphorbia family, Synadium arborescens, from 
the bark of which a powerful umbulelo charm is made. Natives believe that the 
smell of the flowers causes death.’ Under the entry -dwa there is a similar eth- 
nologically pertinent statement: ‘Pink Gladiolus, Gladiolus Ludwigii; bulbs used 
among the seed by women when sowing to ensure a good harvest. Jithendele 
labindwa isidwa ‘the partridge was choked by the gladiolus bulbs’”’, i.e. he was at 
a loss for a reply.’ 

Zulu exhibits on the one hand an amazing number of near-synonyms and on the 
other hand many single words covering very wide areas of meaning. For example, 
the verb shaya has eight principal meanings: ‘strike, punish, play a musical in- 
strument, pretend, pay over, have a good harvest, complete, destroy’. It also 
occurs with forty-six other words in more or less specialized meanings, e.g. die, 
turn a somersault, gamble, sing bass, applaud, walk clumsily, dance, and hiccup. 
After listing the principal meanings and the idioms, the dictionary adds 196 
other terms which distinguish other types of ‘striking’. 

One of the most difficult features of Zulu is the astonishing assortment of 
ideophones, uninflected particles which characterize a situation. The following are 
illustrative: nya ‘of nothing happening’, ntwee ‘of gliding along’, du ‘of thudding 
noise’, jaa ‘of lying relaxed’, be ‘of the roaring of a grass fire’, binyz ‘of writhing’, 
bibi ‘of sploshing (overturning hot mush)’, and benye ‘of sitting with knees up, 
sprawling, walking with jerking thighs, and dislocating of a joint’. Zulu has 
hundreds of these ideophones, and the description of their denotations and conno- 
tations is extremely difficult. Furthermore, there are many ideophones which 
have very similar areas of meaning. For example, under hamba, the most common 
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verb to designate traveling along, the dictionary lists 220 ideophones which de- 
scribe related aspects of this process. 

Dr. Vilakazi, a native Zulu speaker and Senior Language Assistant in the 
Bantu Department of the University of the Witwatersrand at the time of his 
premature death, was one of the outstanding geniuses of South Africa. The loss 
of this distinguished leader was keenly felt by all those interested in Bantu 
studies and in South African native life, for his abilities gave promise of notable 
contributions, of which the Zulu-English dictionary is typical. 

Dr. Doke has long been known as a pioneer in the scientific analysis and de- 
scriptive treatment of Bantu languages. He is perhaps best known for his Pho- 
netics of Zulu (1926), Zulu grammar (1927), Bantu linguistic terminology (1935), 
and Lamba grammar (1938), all books of first-rate importance to Africanists. 
One of his most recent contributions, The basis of Bantu literature (Africa 
28.284-301), treats the problem of relating literary styles and rhetorical devices 
to the formal structurs' patterns of the language. This is an extremely important 
development in a comparatively new field. 

Only men such as Vilakazi and Doke could possibly have compiled the Zulu- 
English dictionary, making of it not only an important contribution to Bantu 
studies, but also one of the foremost examples of sound lexicography. 

EvGenE A. Nowa, Summer Institute of Linguistics 


Le mot: Esquisse d’une théorie générale. 2° édition, revue et augmentée. By 
A. Rosetti. (Société Roumaine de Linguistique; Série 1, Mémoires, No. 
3.) Pp. 57 + [iv]. Copenhague: Einar Munksgaard; Bucuresti: Institutul 


de Linguisticé Romand, 1947. 


Rosetti’s ‘general theory’ of the word is not a theory in the sense of a unified, 
integrated account, commencing with or culminating in a definition, of those 
traits that distinguish words from single morphemes, from phrases, from clauses, 
etc., but simply a sketchy review of the various linguistic, semantic, and social 
properties, essential and accidental, that words have; and it is general only in 
the sense that its purview is not limited to a single language, but extends more 
widely—in this instance (7) to representative languages of the Indo-European 
family. 

The introductory Chapter I (9-22), after considering the relations of lan- 
guage to thought, the arbitrariness of the sign, etc., turns to its main theme: 
what characterizes the word as such, i.e. what distinguishes it from morphemes 
on the one hand and phrases on the other? It is nothing phonetic; ‘le mot n’est 
pas reconnaissable dans 1|’émission de la voix parlée’ (16). Rosetti’s meaning 
appears to be that, while some words in the languages under discussion are de- 
limited from their neighbors by pauses or other Grenzsignale (19), not all of 
them are. ‘L’unité du mot est exclusivement d’ordre psychique ... . L’unité du 
mot psychique n’est plus une chose 4 prouver, car elle s’impose d’une maniére 
indiscutable’ (17, 18). The chapter concludes by espousing the familiar dia- 
chronic doctrine that ‘ce n’est cependant pas le mot que 1’on retrouve 4 l’origine 
du langage ..., mais la phrase ... . Nous verrons ci-dessous (p. 38) que pour com- 
prendre le mot, il convient de le replonger dans la phrase, [qui] ..., formée d’un 
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assemblage de mots, ... n’est cependant pas formée d’éléments isolés, car elle 
constitue un tout psychique’ (20). 

The remaining chapters (23-45) are entitled: II. Définition et analyse du mot, 
III. Le corps ou le support phonique du mot, IV. Les caractéres morphologiques 
du mot, V. Le sens du mot, VI. La force du mot (tabu, metaphor, mystical 
experience, laughter). In the course of these chapters, various characteristics of 
words are specified. (a) A word must be made up of phonemes; this rules out 
cries and pure onomatopoetic sounds (23). (b) A word must be a sign; hence 
such a phoneme sequence as abracadabra is not a word (24). (c) The different 
forms of a paradigm are so many different words, not different forms of one 
word (24-5). (d) Words must be neither too long nor too short (Ch. III, i.e. 
30-!). (e) The discussion of meaning (Ch. V) is the least clear and most incon- 
clusive portion of the book. It is not brought into any relation with the tri- 
chotomy of language-functions which Rosetti advances (13, 14, 35) without 
elucidation or reference to predecessors: representation, signification, and sug- 
gestion. Thus he says (34), ‘la fonction primaire et fondamentale du mot est, en 
effet, de dénommer’ (though this obviously applies only to the ‘principal words’ 
of Ch. III, not to ‘accessory words’ such as or, if, some), but neglects to explicitly 
identify ‘dénommer’ with ‘représenter’. 

Rosetti remarks (8) that during the preparation of the second edition ‘l’ou- 
vrage n’a malheureusement pas pu profiter des remarques des savants compé- 
tents, car il n’a encore donné lieu 4 aucune compte rendu critique’; the first 
edition, 1943, was destroyed by a bombing raid before any appreciable distri- 
bution was possible. Some of the following criticisms are destructive, but taken 
as a whole they are intended in a constructive spirit. 

(a) As stated above, Rosetti regards the word as a psychic unity. I should 
not, unlike many of my colleagues, automatically throw out such a character- 
ization as mentalistic. But Rosetti’s own particular version of mentalism is in 
serious difficulties. The very same chapter that found the word to be a minimal 
psychic unity found also, on the other hand, that in a way it is secondary to, 
and an abstraction from, the clause or sentence (la phrase); and a later chapter 
argues (36; cf. 38) that ‘le sens du mot dépend ... du groupe dans lequel il est 
plongé’. Furthermore, it turns out (81) that ‘le mot autonome est donc le mot 
qui a un sens par lui-méme, tandis que le mot accessoire n’a pas de sens par lui- 
méme’ (cf. my remark above on ‘dénommer’); but it is then unclear how an 
accessory word differs, e.g., from a word-part like the flectional morpheme ais 
of French partirais, which ‘n’a pas, par lui-méme, d’unité sémantique’ (24). 
Perhaps the answer is that partirais as a whole does have semantic unity, whereas 
an accessory word taken together with what precedes or follows it (e.g. le taken 
together with mot) forms a sequence (le mot) which does not have the semantic, 
psychic unity that a single word has. In any case, the answer that Rosetti would 
give is not indicated by himself. Finally, and not least but greatest, how is it 
that the psychic unity of a word, which ‘s’impose d’une manieére indiscutable’, 
tolerates such misanalyses (both by ordinary orthographic and by linguistic 
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standards) as (17) the semi-literate Frenchman’s tu man verra du chaud cola ‘tu 
m’enverras du chocolat’? And Rosetti candidly recognizes (18) ‘des cas, ot deux 
unités de pensée sont rendues par un seul mot phonétique: “homme des mon- 
tagnes” fr. montagnard, ou bien une seule unité de pensée par plusieurs mots: 
fr. tout de suite, etc.’ 

(b) A cogent mentalistic definition of the word should be able to answer the 
following questions: (1) Are there, in each language, borderline cases, i.e. mor- 
pheme sequences such that native speakers do not know whether to classify 
them as words or not? (2) If so, what are the formal (phonemic and grammatical) 
properties of these dubious morpheme sequences? Investigation of this question 
will lead one into the more general question: (3) Can any non-psychic properties 
be found that correlate with the psychic property ‘being a word’? Otherwise 
put, How do native speakers recognize that this or that morpheme sequence is 
a word? In Rosetti’s system, a word is identified by the fact that a certain native 
speaker feels or judges it to be a word. Now it might prove to be the case that 
sequences so judged all have certain properties, limited to themselves, of the 
kind called ‘formal’. For instance, they might all be minimum pause-groups. At 
least the possibility deserves exploration. This is a line of inquiry on which 
Rosetti hardly embarks at all. 

(c) Synchronic (descriptive) and diachronic (historical) statements are con- 
stantly mingled by Rosetti; in fact, it would not be unfair to say that they are 
confounded, since he makes no statement and gives no hint of his intentions with 
respect to these two branches of linguistics and semantics. It may very well be 
profitable to pursue them concurrently; what is important is not so much to 
separate them as to distinguish them. This, though their distinction is a cardinal 
doctrine of the Saussure-influenced linguists upon whom the author draws so 
heavily, he does not do. 

In his preface (7), Rosetti expresses greatest indebtedness to Meillet and 
Br¢gndal. His book is not original, but it does not claim to be. ‘Notre intention 
a été ... d’offrir au lecteur un apercu de |’état actuel de la question, pour autant 
que nous avons pu nous procurer ... les ouvrages récents (nous n’avons pas pu 
consulter l’ouvrage de M. A. Reichling, Het Woord, Nimégue, 1935).’ A lacuna 
quite as serious is Bloomfield’s Language, to which no reference whatsoever is 
made. Had Rosetti taken account of it, not only would he have gotten valuable 
help in the problem of finding formal characteristics of the word, but his general 
viewpoint might have been changed. As it stands, his work has mainly didactic 
value, as a handy coup d’cil surveying recent opinions on various linguistic 
problems. The exposition is simple and generally lucid; it nearly always indicates 
Rosetti’s own stand on the question he is discussing, frequently cites opposing 
viewpoints, and provides very full and faithful quotations from and citations of 
predecessors who have held whatever view Rosetti is upholding. The bibliogra- 
phy of 122 items is, in spite of a few glaring omissions, very valuable; and the 
printing of the memoir is beautiful. The few typographical errors that I have 


noted are insignificant. 
Ruton 8. Wetts, Yale University 
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Human knowledge: Its scope and limits. By BertRAND RussE.t. Pp. xvi + 
524. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1948. 


The philosophy of Ernst Cassirer. Ed. by Paut Artuur Scuiupp. (The Li- 
brary of Living Philosophers, Vol. 6.) Pp. xviii + 936. Evanston, IIl.: 
The Library of Living Philosophers, 1949. 


Part Two (pp. 57-158) of Russell’s latest book deals with language. Whether 
his contribution is of relevance to linguistics depends on where we classify se- 
mantics. It matters little whether we so define linguistics as to include semantics 
as a part of the science or, on the other hand, as to range it alongside as a coord- 
inate sister-science. In any case there will be a branch of science that describes 
the vehicles, the forms, the signifiants used by various languages, and another 
branch that describes the meanings of these forms. In addition to both of these 
there will be other sciences primarily or marginally concerned with language; 
and all of these will be included in the still more comprehensive science of semi- 
otic, to whose synoptic study Cassirer and others have addressed themselves. 
On the whole the decision that seems most advisable is to restrict the term 
‘linguistics’ to the study of linguistic forms, i.e. to the conjunction of phonemics, 
morphology, syntax, and some other fields. Linguistics will make use of certain 
statements about meaning which are, to it, postulates, but which are inductively 
established by its coordinate science, semantics.! Semantics, for its part, will 
take over from linguistics the grammatical analysis of all utterances, and will 
proceed to describe the meaning of each simple or compound sign therein in- 
volved. The study of meaning is not to be identified with the study of the things 
meant; the viewpoint implied in the chapter on meaning in Bloomfield’s Lan- 
guage (e.g. 140, 145 bottom), viz. that one important cause of the backward 
state of semantics today is the imperfect development of the special sciences 
that deal with things meant, such as apples, is to be repudiated. 

Semantics is concerned with the means by which divers languages express 
the various ‘meanables’, the various things that can be meant. It will have two 
types of questions: (1) Given a form or type of forms from one or more languages, 
what does it mean? (2) Given an object, an event, a relation, a feeling or atti- 
tude, etc. that can be meant, what means do various languages use to mean it? 
Thus, the once-popular classification of languages into agglutinative, inflecting, 
etc. is primarily linguistic, whereas the classification? into grammatical and lexi- 
cological is semantic. For example, the eventual phonemic change from pre- 
Latin inamicos ‘non-friend, personal enemy’, composed of negativizing in, root 
am ‘love, care for’, and suffixal and case morphemes, through Latin inimicus to 
French ennemi, entails a concomitant change from the grammatical to the 
lexicological way of expressing the meaning ‘enemy’. 

To semantics as characterized above, Russell has made at least one outstand- 
ing contribution: formulation of a principle which, since he has given it no name, 


1 Cf. Bloomfield’s account of this postulate-borrowing relation, A set of postulates for 
the science of language, Lg. 2.153-64 (1926). One school of thought (including Z. S. Harris) 
assumes that, for the successful description of linguistic forms, the only knowledge about 
meanings that is requisite is the knowledge of whether any two given utterances DIFFER 
in meaning or not. 

2 F, de Saussure, Cours de linguistique générale? 186-7. 
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I propose to call the Principle of Derivative Meaning. In Human Knowledge he 
barely mentions it (115-6); in his Inquiry into Meaning and Truth (1940) he 
formulates it thus (11): ‘What is... remarkable about a sentence ... is that we 
can understand what is expresses if we know the meaning of its several words 
and the rules of syntax.’ (See also op.cit. 34, 238, 306, 386-7). What is remarkable 
about this principle is that its explicit formulation should have been left to 
philosophers. Russell stated it as long ago as 1918 (Monist 28.514-5), R. M. 
Eaton in 1925 (Symbolism and Truth 40), C. I. Lewis in 1946 (Analysis of 
Knowledge and Valuation 75 et passim); but the statements of it by linguists 
that I have encountered are sporadic and casual: K. L. Pike in Lg. 19.79, $4.16 
(1943), and an obiter dictum by C. F. Hockett in Lg. 20.254-5 which calls atten- 
tion to the very numerous EXCEPTIONS to the principle. Even so principle-minded 
a linguist as de Saussure does not state it.? Naturally the principle is mpLicitT 
in the work of practically all linguists—very strongly so, for instance, in Bloom- 
field’s discussion of tagmemes (Language 166); and yet, though—or because? 
—admittedly so obvious, it is seldom put down in words. 

However, the greater part of Russell’s discussion of language would not be of 
interest either to linguists or to semanticists, as such. In his own words (xiii), 


Part Two, on language, is still concerned with preliminaries. These are mainly of two 
sorts. On the one hand, it is important to make clear the meanings of certain fundamental 
terms, such as ‘fact’ and truth’. On the other hand, it is necessary to examine the relation 
of sensible experience to empirical concepts such as ‘red’, ‘hard’, ‘meter’, or ‘second’. In 
addition, we shall examine the relation of words having an essential reference to the speaker, 
such as ‘here’ and ‘now’, to impersonal words, such as those assigning latitude, longitude, 
and date. This raises problems, of considerable importance and some difficulty, which are 
concerned with the relation of individual experience to the socially recognized body of 
general knowledge. 


The clue to Russell’s approach is given by the last sentence of this quotation. 
More explicitly and fully (xi—xii; italics mine), 

What each man knows is, in an important sense, dependent upon his own individual ex- 
perience ... It is individual, not collective, experience that is here in question, for an 
inference is required to pass from my data to the acceptance of testimony . . . That data 
are private and individual is a thesis which . . . has been denied because it has been thought 
... that, if admitted, it must lead to the conclusion that all knowledge is private and indi- 
vidual. For my part, while I admit the thesis, I deny the conclusion; how and why the 
following pages are intended to show. 


Now if science be so defined that it takes for granted the objective world, and 
limits its attention to what is publicly verifiable, then epistemology, and a 
fortiori Russell’s contribution to epistemology, is not science. This consequence 
may seem to discredit it, so powerful is the emotive meaning of ‘science’. But if 
we can make the sustained mental effort to detach the emotive meaning of 
‘science’ from its descriptive meaning, we will see that the question whether 
science is the only valid cognitive inquiry is one which, in the nature of the case, 
it does not fall to science to answer. 

A striking example of the difference between philosophical and scientific 


3 Cf. R. S. Wells, De Saussure’s system of linguistics, Word 3.1-31, §19 (1947). As I am 
interested in the history of this principle, I will be grateful to have formulations of it, by 
linguists or others of any date, brought to my attention. 
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approaches to language is offered by the topic of proper names. The linguist will 
be interested in their morphology, if they have any, and their syntax. The 
scientific semanticist will be concerned, in a rough and ready way, with the 
meaning of proper names. But Russell’s philosophical investigation starts where 
the semantic investigations leave off. J. S. Mill (System of Logic, Bk. I, Ch. ii, 
Sec. 5) holds that proper names denote without connoting, in the logical sense 
of those terms. Russell accepts this statement but points out that, if we take it 
strictly and seriously, we have to admit that none of what we ordinarily call 
proper names really are such. Whenever an alleged proper name refers, as 
‘Napoleon’ does for us today, to a being that we have never experienced, it must 
be a mere abbreviation for a descriptive phrase like ‘the man who was born in 
Corsica and became master of France about 1800 and was defeated at Waterloo 
by the Duke of Wellington’, or something of the sort. Its connotations are 
thereby unmasked. And even if we have ‘experienced’ (in the ordinary sense) 
the being referred to, the name referring to it (the names of our parents, for in- 
stance) NEED not be considered a genuine proper name, for reasons too technical 
to explain in brief compass. 

In opposition to Russell’s argument, Alan H. Gardiner, in The Theory of 
Proper Names: A Controversial Essay (1940), has defended the approach of 
traditional grammar, but without adequately comprehending Russell’s doctrine. 
The virtual upshot of Russell’s examination is that proper names as linguistically 
defined (and of course a different detailed definition will be required for each 
different language) do not coincide with proper names in Mill’s sense. 


Cassirer’s contributions, like Russell’s, are to semantics and the philosophy of 
language rather than to linguistics. The title of his most famous work, Philosophie 
der symbolischen Formen,‘ must not mislead us. Cassirer conceives the symbolic 
relation so broadly (81, 84-5)* that all human activities which are in any way 
cognitive involve symbolism of one sort or another. Such activities he classifies 
(77, 94, etc.) into myth, art, language, and science. (Sometimes he adds religion, 
and sometimes history.) These are what he means by ‘symbolic forms’, in one 
sense; Volume I of his treatise deals with language, Volume II with mythical 
thinking, and Volume III (Phinomenologie der Erkenntnis) with science. Art, 
religion, and history receive no special treatment. (The breadth of Cassirer’s 
interest resembles but exceeds that of Max Miiller, whose activities ranged from 
editing the Rig-Veda to translating Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason.) 

Cassirer began his philosophical career as a neo-Kantian, and never changed 
his professed standpoint. Several of the essays in the volume under review point 
out how his thought underwent development; but in Cassirer’s own eyes all his 
modifications were changes of detail, not desertion of his fundamental position. 
One of the main changes was a generalization and enlargement of viewpoint; 
whereas he had first been primarily interested in mathematics and physics as 
the ‘forms of understanding’ par excellence, he came to be absorbed by other 
‘symbolic forms’ as well. It was natural that Cassirer’s account of these forms 


4 Three volumes: 1923, 1925, 1929; Index 1931. 

5 These and subsequent page references are in no case to Cassirer’s own writings, but to 
passages in the volume under review where his doctrines are quoted, expounded, or 
criticized. 
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should take a genetic turn (as they did: 410, 448, 506-13), since he was essen- 
tially a philosophically informed historian rather than a philosopher; what could 
scar*ely have been foreseen was that he would liberally allow to each of these 
forms its own kind of validity (91, 165, 292, 356, 384-5, 392, 416, 439-41, 543). 

So much by way of mise en scéne. It is impossible to sketch briefly, even in 
bare outline, Cassirer’s philosophy of symbolic forms; nor is such an undertaking 
here called for. I need only report those of his conceptions and theses which have 
seemed most striking to the twenty-odd contributors to the present volume, and 
which, at the same time, pertain to linguistics or semantics. In his genetic account 
of language, Cassirer distinguishes three stages: mimetic, analogical, and sym- 
bolic (298-9, 416, 569-70). In the words of Helmut Kuhn (569-70), 


At the stage of mimetic expression, the word is an imitative gesture clinging closely to 
what it denotes. The primitive Ewe language, for example, has no less than thirty three 
‘phonetic images’ for various modes of ‘walking’ . . . In modern languages this primitive 
type of expression survives in those linguistic fossils which we call onomatopoetic. The 
analogical stage is reached, where the arrangement of phonetic signs corresponds to the 
arrangement of denoted events. The resemblance between event and phonetic signal is 
here superseded with the analogy between the order of things and the order of sounds. So 
a difference in pitch of voice may be used to signal a difference of distance; or reduplica- 
tion (as in do, dedi) serves to express the past tense. With the attainment, finally, of the 
symbolic stage, the heterogeneity of sign and fact is understood and fully exploited. The 
phonetic symbol is made to ‘signify’ (bedeuten) instead of merely to ‘denote’ (bezeichnen) 


Cassirer distinguishes various kinds of meaning. His contrast of Bezeichnen 
and Bedeuten, and the relation of this contrast to two others: Anzeigen-Bedeuten 


and Ausdruck-Darstellung-Bedeutung, is not well brought out by any of the 
contributors (77-8, 82-4, 387, 410, 413, 416, 418, 429, 502-3, 511-2). In the 
passages just cited, distinctions between signal and symbol, and between emo- 
tional and propositional language are also drawn. 

Cassirer’s discussion (393-5, 414) of speech pathology, based largely on K. 
Goldstein, is pertinent both to linguistics and to semantics. 

Cassirer is much influenced by Humboldt (362, 372, 407, 411, 448, 460), who 
buttresses his general idealistic position that language, as something spiritual, is 
not a part of nature (408-12, 488-94). 

A word about the individual contributors to the volume. None of them dis- 
cusses Cassirer from the point of view of the professional linguist; an article by 
Roman Jakobson announced in the prospectus, ‘Cassirer’s doctrines and modern 
linguistics’, unfortunately does not appear in the volume. Nevertheless, there is 
much of interest to linguists and semanticists that is quoted or summarized and, 
in some cases, critically examined, by one or another essayist. Full and specific 
references, and a very complete and helpfully arranged bibliography, greatly 
facilitate the task of anyone who wants to find out for himself where Cassirer 
said what. Some of the criticisms are very acute, and a person desiring to acquaint 
himself with Cassirer’s doctrine would find it saving of time and thought to have 
them in mind beforehand; but of course they do not take the place of Cassirer’s 
own writings, and do not aim to. Neither individually nor collectively do they 
constitute an Abriss, but rather—and in this they succeed very well—a Weg- 


weiser. 
Ruton 8. Wetts, Yale University 
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ON THE PRESENT STATE OF INDO-EUROPEAN LINGUISTICS 


GEorGE S. LANE 
University of North Carolina 


For more than a generation now the bulk of scientific linguistic publication 
in America has been devoted to descriptive linguistics and the vast majority of 
the last generation of students of linguistics have devoted themselves largely to 
that field. The larger measure of scientific advance has accompanied the larger 
measure of devotion. That is to be expected. There have, of course, been notable 
exceptions. But I believe the facts will bear me out in my observation that 
these notable exceptions have been due to the continued labors of an older 
generation of scholars. 

And likewise abroad, again with notable exceptions, the 19th-century brand 
of linguistic science has in recent years been neglected by the younger scholars 
in favor of the pursuit of other aspects of language study. As evidence for this, 
one may point to the content of a few of the newer journals such as the Swedish 
Studia Linguistica: Revue de linguistique générale et comparée (1947), the 
Dutch Lingua: International Review of General Linguistics (1948), and the 
announced English Archivum Linguisticum: A Review of Comparative Philol- 
ogy and General Linguistics. Only the new Austrian journal Die Sprache: Zeit- 
schrift fiir Sprachwissenschaft would seem, from the table of contents of the 
first volume as announced, to follow the older pattern. 

These observations being true, the Indo-Europeanists trained in their disci- 
pline in more recent years are given cause to hesitate a moment and ponder on 
the present status of their science and consider the possibilities of its further 
development. Is comparative Indo-European grammar a closed chapter of lin- 
guistic research? Is a younger scholar dealing with an old problem of Indo- 
European phonology an anachronism, ‘a voice from the nineties’, as I heard it 
put once on such an occasion? Should we discourage our students from entering 
upon the controversies of fifty or seventy-five years ago in favor of their taking 
up the newer, richer, and more quickly remunerative branches of language study 
which have been the center of attention for over a generation now? These are 
questions to be seriously considered by graduate teachers, and I have considered 
them seriousl: and at length. My answer is in the negative, and instead I would 
invite students of definite linguistic ability to review with me some of the old 
problems that have remained with us through the years but which have never 
been sufficiently investigated or on which new light may now be thrown by 
additional evidence not available a generation or two ago. 

First of all, I would mention that stepchild of linguistic science: syntax. I 
believe that if we really confess to the truth, the reason that comparative syntax 
has been so neglected in recent years is not that it is unfruitful of positive re- 
sults, but rather that most comparatists have been incompetent to attack the 
problems involved, and that incompetence is born of plain lack of the thorough 
mastery of the syntax of a sufficient number of the older Indo-European lan- 
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guages necessary for the undertaking—a lack of mastery more often than not 
replaced by the more euphemistic ‘lack of interest’. Only a few scholars have 
dared to attack the problems of comparative Indo-European syntax, and, what 
is worse, fewer still have had the mastery of the necessary languages, above all 
of Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit, commensurate to any degree with the task. Such 
men were—to name only a few—Delbriick, Wackernagel, Lofstedt, Hirt. At an 
earlier level the classicists Kiihner and Curtius, the Slavist Miklosich, and 
even Jakob Grimm himself attempted to build the syntax of their various gram- 
mars upon a historical basis, and of later and competent descriptive syntaxes of 
the classical languages and of Sanskrit there is no dearth. Excellent too are the 
brief treatments of syntax in many of the elementary handbooks of the Heidel- 
berg series of Indo-European and Germanic grammars. But here we find little 
treatment of COMPARATIVE syntax. On the Indo-European level, as we all know, 
a separate syntax was abandoned by Brugmann in the second edition of the 
Grundriss. Only a part of the earlier material of Delbriick’s syntax was included 
in the second volume, Lehre von den Wortformen und ihrem Gebrauch—that 
part, in fact, which J. Ries, in his early critical attempt to define the subject 
(Was ist Syntax?, 1894), maintained did not belong to syntax at all. Of course 
Brugmann was working directly under the influence of Ries. The result was 
that, of the actual syntax (by Ries’s definition) planned for the Grundriss, only 
one small volume ever appesred: Die Syntax des einfachen Satzes (1925). But I 
cannot hope to give an outline of the history of syntax, nor do I want to enter 
into the quarrel of two generations ago as to what its nature is. 

I have already said that comparative syntax is a branch of linguistics requir- 
ing the most thorough knowledge of languages and I have just hinted at the 
further complication of defining the field. All this may seem a bit discouraging 
to the younger scholar to whom I am primarily addressing’ myself. But let me 
hasten to make mention of a type of study which I think the beginner can con- 
tribute. In Germanics, for example, there is much that needs to be done 
precisely in those fields that have always been declared (because of the pre- 
dominantly translational nature of the material) to be the most devoid of signifi- 
cance from the syntactical point of view, namely in Gothic and Old High German. 
But it is because of this very nature that it is possible to do some completely 
controlled and very exact studies—a rarity in the field of syntax. The procedure 
should be from the point of view of the Greek or Latin original, not, as so fre- 
quently has been the case, from a preconceived notion of what is and is not 
Germanic syntax. No one will, of course, deny that Ulfilas or the Tatian or 
Otfrid or Notker or Isidor contains much that is non-Germanic, but there are, 
even in Ulfilas and the Tatian, as we all know, frequent and puzzling deviations, 
apparently for no good reason, which give the impression of being purely arbi- 
trary. But when we turn our point of view around and approach from the other 
side, frequently quite a different impression will result. A recent fruitful study 
of this sort is that by Nils Kjellman, Die Ubersetzungen der griechischen Verbal- 
komposita mit ¢io- in der gotischen Bibel, in the new Swedish journal Studia 
Linguistica 1.45-51 (1947). The result shows that the presence or absence of 
Gothic inn in the translation followed a definite pattern with regard to the use 
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of the Greek adverbial particle eis, or of some other adverbial particle in con- 
junction with the verbal compound with éeo-. The situation turns out to be 
remarkably parallel to the presence or absence of hinein- and herein- in the same 
passages of the Luther Bible. I believe the reason why we have not, in historical 
Germanic syntax, got much beyond Grimm’s torso thereof in the Deutsche 
Grammatik, is just this: we have not determined in a careful fashion just how 
much of Germanic there is in the syntax of the translation literature. Certainly 
that item, long on the Germanist’s list of desiderata, an Old High German syn- 
tax, will not be possible until we do. To be sure, there are plenty of comprehen- 
sive treatments of Gerinan syntax since Grimm—Paul, Wilmanns, Behaghel, et 
al.—but these are mostly mere repositories of attested facts, not historical 
studies. 

And there is one thing we must try to avoid more carefully, even in Germanic 
descriptive syntax, than has been the case heretofore. That is the continued 
casting of our treatments in the classical mold. A case in point, for example, is 
the use of the genitive after verbs of ‘taking’, ‘getting’, and the like in Germanic, 
a construction particularly well developed in Old Icelandic. Traditionally this 
has been fitted into one of the inherited categories: partitive genitive (Nygaard), 
objective genitive (Behaghel), etc.; but why not simply recognize a genitive of 
acquisition in Germanic? Its history is another story. 

I have no doubt that other branches of Indo-European need their syntax 
reworked just as much as the Germanic languages do. In fact, I am sure that 
this is true of Slavic. The situation here is quite parallel to that in Old High 
German and Gothic: the older literature is predominantly one of translation. 
Anyone who has read the Church Slavic gospels can feel the Greek syntax as 
clearly as one does in Ulfilas. In fact, one need not go as far back as that. A 
glance at a good participial construction in the Russian of Tolstoy should be 
enough to persuade anyone who doubts the preservation of earlier Greek in- 
fluence down to modern times in the literary language. 

If comparative syntax has been slighted by the Indo-Europeanist, etymology 
on the other hand certainly has not. Yet the fact that it is perhaps the most 
worked-over (some might say overworked) branch of historical linguistics, does 
not make it the least fruitful of them all nor the least in need of attention. 
Etymology is, to be sure, that branch of linguistics where the younger com- 
paratists of yesterday first tried their wings. The study has no doubt suffered a 
good deal thereby, but it has suffered more, in my opinion, from the extreme 
cleverness and startling ingenuity of some of the masters of Indo-European 
phonology. There was, at the turn of the century, when ‘Ausnahmslosigkeit 
der Lautgesetze’ was still the rallying-cry of a cult, a fondness for the most 
minute dissection of any word in any Indo-European language in order to give 
it an Indo-European etymology, with a full set, not only of brothers and sisters, 
but of aunts, uncles, first and second cousins, etc., down to the most distant 
relatives imaginable. ‘Wurzelverwandschaft’ was a highly respectable family 
alliance, indicating a state of extreme intimacy. 

It was perhaps Latin that suffered most from vivisection; for, as we all know, 
Latin phonology is extremely ambiguous and we have no long series of docu- 
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ments from different periods of its development nor from closely related dialects 
to guide our reconstructions or limit the possibilities of our speculations, as is 
the case for example in Greek. Consequently Latin etymology is full of ingenious 
monstrosities which illustrate brilliantly the possible contortions of the phono- 
logical gymnast. In many cases all one can say is that they can’t be proved to 
be impossible. 

Not Latin alone has suffered in this regard; even Sanskrit has not been exempt. 
How many a Middle Indic loanword has been etymologized on the basis of 
Sanskrit phonology! It will be a long time before all these can be sifted out of 
our etymological dictionaries, even after their dialectal nature has been demon- 
strated by scholars with the necessary knowledge of Middle (and Modern) 
Indic—a rare item among Indo-Europeanists.! 

Germanic has suffered somewhat less from flights of the imagination, chiefly 
perhaps because the interrelationship of the dialects is clear and the vocabulary 
remarkably uniform. Yet in spite of the immense productivity of a multitude 
of scholars in the field over a period of more than a century and a quarter, we 
do not yet have, and have never had, an adequate etymological dictionary for 
any of the older dialects other than Gothic—not even for Old Icelandic except 
via the devious and inadequate route of Dano-Norwegian. 

In Celtic and Slavic, there has never been an etymological dictionary of 
consequence for any of the individual languages. On the comparative level the 
Urkeltischer Sprachschatz of Stokes and Bezzenberger is today an antiquarian’s 
item like the other volumes of Fick, and practically the same is to be said for 
Miklosich’s Slavic etymological dictionary. Berneker’s dictionary, up-to-date 
at its time, did not survive the first world war and remains stuck at one fascicle 
of the letter m. And for Baltic we must depend largely on the big Lettish dic- 
tionary of Miihlenbach and Endzelin—a devious and ambiguous approach to 
such an important Indo-European language as Lithuanian. 

Greek, in etymology as in other phases of linguistic history the clearest of all 
the Indo-European languages, has perhaps suffered least at the hands of ardent 
and ingenious etymologers, not because of lack of attention, but because of the 
nature of the language itself and its long and varied history. Yet here too we do 
not possess a recent etymological dictionary. A complete revision of Boisacq is 
long overdue.” 

Furthermore, none of the etymological dictionaries of the Indo-European 
languages, except perhaps Hoffmann’s unfinished revision of Walde’s Latin 
one, takes proper account of the newer linguistic fields, Anatolian and 
Tocharian. Perhaps it is still too soon to do so, but even if it is, it will certainly 
not be too soon in ten or fifteen years, and I am writing with a view to the future. 

At this point some may say, ‘For Heaven’s sake, let us leave etymolozy alone. 
There’s too much of it, good or bad, done already! And who is to decide any- 


1 The recent articles by Tedesco in LANGuaGE and elsewhere are happy contributions to 
the future Sanskrit etymological dictionary. 

2 I have no intention of belittling the scholarship or the contributions of Emil Boisacq. 
At the time of the publication of the first edition, his dictionary was a valuable repertory 
of Greek etymology. 
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way?’ I grant that this is no doubt a normal reaction from the uninitiated student 
after a search in Walde—Pokorny for a statement of what is or is not the right 
etymology of a particular word in some language of his special concern. And 
his confusion becomes perhaps all the greater if he tries to read through the 
plethora of literature therein cited in order to reach his own conclusions. 

But surely there is some way to bring a sense of stability into this seeming 
chaos, some rational mean between the reserve of Ernout-Meillet and the in- 
conclusive hazards of Walde—Hoffmann, in Latin for example—a mean which 
will preserve the philological concern of the former work with the comparative 
interest of the latter. In fact the need is imperative for etymological dictionaries 
which will meet the needs of the student of philology if not of Indo-European 
linguistics. We have often been guilty of widening the breach between students 
of literature and language by writing in a linguistic gobbledygook unintelligible 
to everyone except the specialist and even to him frequently both tortuous and 
unsatisfying. 

But let us turn to fields farther away and therefore perhaps more romantic 
in their appeal. I have in mind a subject of investigation which is closely related 
to syntax, namely, the history of the origins of Indo-European inflection. For 
some reason this subject has been almost taboo among the neogrammarians 
and their heirs, though it was a most attractive field for speculation among 
their predecessors, particularly for Bopp, the so-called founder of comparative 
grammar. Of the later scholars, only Hirt has given much attention to this 
problem and he has, on that account, been the butt of a great many tolerant 
smiles and gentle shruggings of the shoulders on the part of his colleagues. Yet 
there is much we can learn from his Indogermanische Grammatik and likewise 
much from that ‘Nachlass’ of his, edited under the title Hauptprobleme der 
indogermanischen Sprachwissenschaft. Wasn’t it Carlyle who said the question 
was not how much chaff but rather is there any wheat? So I look at Hirt. One 
of the most remarkable things about his hypotheses, and yet the most tragic, 
is that he never seemed to try to keep abreast of the times. So far as I can tell 
he never made any real use of the data bearing on Indo-European grammar to 
be gained from either Hittite or Tocharian. Yet many facts were clear long 
before he finished his Indogermanische Grammatik in 1937. 

From what little I know about Hittite, I believe that a good many of Hirt’s 
hypotheses are borne out by facts found there. For example, there is the matter 
of the plural. Hirt believed that the development of number distinctions, both 
dual and plural, was late in Pre-Indo-European. Certainly the facts that the 
plural inflection in Hittite is not fully developed, that what case distinctions 
do exist are frequently confused, and that, with numbers, all distinction of 
plurality may be omitted, would, it seems to me, support his view. 

In general I believe that we have, since the days of Brugmann, been too prone 
to accept Proto-Indo-European as a well-formed highly inflected language with 
absolutely clear-cut definite case forms ‘or the nouns and personal endings for 
the verbs—in fact, a beautiful mixture of Greek and Sanskrit with a few Latin, 
Gothic, and Lithuanian features thrown in for seasoning where they would not 
change the over-all taste of the brew. And this, in spite of the complete lack of 
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agreement between any two of the languages, even between Greek and Sanskrit, 
on important features. The way out of the dilemma has been frequently to 
make a purely arbitrary choice favoring Sanskrit, unless the weight of mere 
numbers was against it, in which case Greek was chosen if it had better support, 
or to assume alternant forms of equivalent value (e.g. both -m and -bh endings 
in the dat., abl., and inst. plural). The latter is more nearly the correct solution 
but not quite radical enough yet. It still shows too great a preoccupation with 
determining what the earliest, the so-called ‘correct’ Indo-European ending was. 
I am inclined to think that there were very few, if any, ‘correct’ Indo-European 
endings. Instead, Proto-Indo-European inflection was in a state of great un- 
certainty with a great many variant endings, each one used in different values 
and several that could be used in much the same value. In fact, Proto-Indo- 
European was just emerging from a state of agglutination, and a clear proof 
of this is its ability to use a series of words in their stem form with the various 
syntactical relationships between them left unexpressed and to add the so- 
called inflectional ending after the last of the series—that is, the ability to com- 
pound. For myself, I cannot explain the origin of nominal composition in any 
other way. The state of affairs, if my interpretation is right, was startlingly 
like that which we observe in the Tocharian of the 6th century A.D., the so- 
called group inflection, where a group of nouns or of nouns with adjective modi- 
fiers are strung together in the oblique case and the postposition tacked on at 
the end, e.g. dydntu wal ysar yats kram yokyo ‘with (= yo) bones, flesh, blood, 
skin, nose, [and] hair’ (11b6 f.); nawomtsém klanomntsdm cificéryaém brahmaswar 
wasenyo ‘with a bellowing, resounding, beautiful, brahmasvara-voice’ (313a5). 
This characteristic Tocharian construction has frequently been blamed upon 
other Central Asian languages. I am not so sure that we do not here have a 
situation reflecting and emphasizing a Proto-, or better perhaps a Pre-Indo- 
European characteristic. For, though I am sure there is no close relationship 
between Tocharian and Hittite, there is clearly still the possibility that they 
may both be remnants of branches of Pre-Indo-European (or Indo-Hittite, 
though such a name is misleading here). 

If Proto-Indo-European was just emerging from such a state of affairs, is 
there any wonder that there are frequently irreconcilable differences in declen- 
sional endings? How can we expect, as Delbriick did, that we may be able to 
determine the exact value of the various cases in Proto-Indo-European? What 
cognate preposition has the same meaning in two or more related languages? Or 
what preposition in any one language has a single meaning? Any attempt to 
answer such questions as they apply to reconstructed Proto-Indo-European is 
futile, but that need not deter us from a firm conviction that there was a definite 
language there, just as definite a language, no doubt, as there is a definite English 
language in America, in spite of its flexibility and variability. We should not 
think, however, that we are therefore licensed to compose fairy tales in it as 
various scholars from the time of Schleicher to that of Hirt have tried to do. 

If we turn from the noun to the verb, we see an even greater state of uncer- 
tainty as regards the Proto-Indo-European system. To be sure, the personal 
endings, both primary and secondary, especially in the active, show a consider- 
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able amount of agreement from language to language. But the verbal system 
itself is most diverse. Here again we have always been prone to accept the system 
arrived at by a comparison of Greek and Sanskrit as that of the parent speech, 
and we have explained the systems of Italic, Germanic, etc. as resulting from a 
breakdown of that system with widespread analogical reformations and innova- 
tions. This is possibly something near the truth, but I doubt if we should be 
satisfied that we have approached anything final when we have assumed our 
three tense (or rather aspect) stems: present, aorist, and perfect for Proto- 
Indo-European. I am convinced that the distinction between present and aorist 
stems is untenable. This has been granted on the purely formative side for a 
long time already.* For example, thematic aorists like Gk. éSpaxov or Skt. dsicam 
are identical with imperfects of the accented thematic present system like Gk. 
éypagoy and Sanskrit dvicam; and athematic aorists like Gk. éyywy (Pind. pl. 3 
éyvov) and éGnv are identical with imperfects of athematic verbs like Gk. épnv 
(Hom. pl. 3 épav). Likewise, the formative s of the s-aorist has been considered 
identical with that of the s-futures (or desideratives) in the various Indo-Euro- 
pean languages where such formations are found.‘ However, the assumed con- 
nection between such s-formations has usually been on the level of vague refer- 
ences to ‘root-determinatives’ or the like, or, if on a more definite basis, the 
athematic s-aorist is taken as a starting-point and the thematic s-futures (Greek 
or Oscan-Umbrian) are called ‘short-vowel subjunctives’ to that formation. 
Now, however, the originality of any such formations as aoristic in value must, 
I believe, also be definitely abandoned because of their apparent identity with 
Hittite presents in s, as shown by Sturtevant. The same identification of numer- 
ous Tocharian verbal roots ‘mit festem s’ is, I am sure, likewise in order. 

Many such formal identifications have been recognized for a long time. I 
am inclined to go a bit further. I believe it is good descriptive linguistics to 
assume that like formations had, at least at the time of their origin, the same 
grammatical meaning. Hence we may assume that originally, in Pre-Indo- 
European or (if one prefers) in Proto-Indo-Hittite, there was also no grammatical 
distinction between present and aorist stems of like formation. In fact, our so- 
called aorists were mere imperfect formations to various present stems; that 
is, they were forms characterized by secondary endings as opposed to primary 
endings. The loss of parallel present forms is later; it goes hand in hand with 
the development of the typical aorist-aspect value generally attributed to 
Proto-Indo-European, largely on the basis of Greek. Such aorist-aspect value 
is then secondary and must be dependent in origin upon the meaning of the 
verbal root itself. 

And I might go still further. I am convinced that our so-called short-vowel 
subjunctives such as Greek (Epic) pres. subj. tovev (efus), aor. subj. Hom. a\erar 
(: Ep. aor. &Aro : &\Nouar ‘leap’), and those with future value like éoua:, riopaz, 
etc., and the regular Sanskrit subjunctives of the athematic classes are gram- 
matically identical in origin with present indicatives of like formation. And this 


3 Cf. Brugmann, Grundriss 2.3.48 ff. 
4 Ibid. 336 ff., 390 ff. 
5 Comparative grammar of the Hittite language 228 ff. 
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should then bring me to a restatement of the relationship between s-aorists 
and s-futures or desideratives, since it should follow that the Homeric ‘short- 
vowel’ subjunctives of the s-aorist (@jcover, dueiperar, etc.), as well as the Greek 
future and the Oscan and Umbrian future (U ferest ‘feret’, O fust ‘erit’, etc.®) 
are originally thematic present formations of which an imperfect is represented 
originally by the sa- (or thematic) aorist of Sanskrit, in spite of the regular 
weak grade and the comparative rarity of this aorist in Vedic. Its antiquity is 
clear from the fact that it occurs as a present formation in Hittite (Sturtevant 
229), though here the root so far as I can tell shows a strong grade, cf. e.g. Hitt. 
tekusami : Gk. eka, but Skt. adiksat. Furthermore, the Irish s-subjunctives 
(e.g. sg. 1 du-tias : taig- ‘come’; sg. 1 no-ges : guidim ‘pray,’ etc.) are probably 
thematic formations also.’ 

In brief, I believe I am justified in a suspicion, if not in a conclusion, that not 
only is the aorist aspect secondary in Proto-Indo-European, but so also is the 
subjunctive mood, especially if we consider the ‘short-vowel’ type to be the 
orms). Furthermore the d-subjunctive of Italic and Celtic and now of Tocharian 
neither the aorist nor the subjunctive is a Hittite verbal category (unless we 
count the 2d and 3d singular preterits in s of the hz-conjugation as actual s-aorist 
forms). Furthermore the d-subjunctive of Italic and Celtic and now of Tocharian 
has likewise no special claim to formal distinctness from the indicative. For 
example, there is nothing to distinguish the indicative of such primary forma- 
tions as secds, secat (perf. secut), etc. from the d-subjunctives of primary thematic 
verbs such as tegds, tegat, etc. Only by contrast with the corresponding indicative 
is one able to distinguish the latter forms as subjunctive, as any beginning stu- 
dent in Latin knows. And likewise past tenses in @ are not unknown: not only 
Lat. eram, erds, or -bam, -bds, etc., and the Lithuanian preterit in -o (sg. 3 biuvo, 
pl. 1 buvome, etc.), but also Tocharian preterits like sg. 3 taka-m, pl. 3 takar® 
and imperfects like pl. 3 cdérkar, midd. sg. 3 carkat, etc.® 

Before I leave this subject, there is something else I should like to point out 
even though I run the risk of further beclouding the issues. If I have done nothing 
else, I believe I have at least emphasized the close relationship between the 
Indo-European aorists, no matter what their original ‘tense’ was, and certain 
futures in later Indo-European, whether they be ‘short-vowel’ subjunctives 
with future value (as Greek éoua1, riouar) beside athematic present indicatives, 
or ‘short-vowel’ subjunctives of the s-aorist. This situation is remarkably parallel 
to that in Slavic where the ‘present’ tense of a perfective verb is future in value, 
e.g. Russ. napisat’ (perf. of pisat’ ‘write’), napisal ‘I wrote’ perfective, napisu 
‘I shall write’ perfective : pisu ‘I write’, pisal ‘I wrote’ imperfective. Also, if such 
relationships be proved archaic, the derivation of the Tocharian subjunctive 
from the preterit stem in the majority of instances will no longer seem peculiar, 
especially inasmuch as this ‘subjunctive’ serves also to a very considerable ex- 


6 Buck, Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian 169. 
7 Cf. Pedersen, Vgl. Gramm. d. kelt. Sprachen 2.355. 

8 Sieg, Siegling, and Schulze, Tocharische Grammatik 364. 
9 Ibid. 385. 
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tent simply as a future.’ It is possible that we have here an archaic relationship 
preserved from Proto-Indo-European times. 

How the other s-aorists, the athematic in particular, and the syo-future of 
Sanskrit and Lithuanian, the reduplicated desiderative of Sanskrit, and the 
reduplicated future of Irish, fit into this picture I cannot at present attempt to 
explain. I feel sure, however, that sufficient investigation will discover the germ 
from which the whole set of complicated relationships arose, and will eliminate 
the aorist and subjunctive as original categories in Proto-Indo-European. 

On the other hand, the Indo-European perfect tense still seems to have been 
semantically as well as formally distinct from the present-aorist systems in 
Pre-Indo-European times and its formation seems fairly monotonous as com- 
pared with these. Sturtevant considers its use as a normal present formation an 
innovation in Hittite. However, even there one seems to see some evidence for 
its original resultative value, e.g. 3 sg. ari ‘he arrives’ : Skt. dra ‘he went,’ Gk. 
bpwpa ‘I move’; sg. 3 krapi ‘devours’ : Skt. jagrabha ‘he seized’, and a few other 
examples. The most astounding, however, is the verb sak- (sg. 1 sakhi, 3 saki, 
pl. 1 sekweni ‘know’ : Goth. salv ‘saw’, pl. 1 séwum etc., since it reflects the same 
resultative value found in Skt. veda, Gk. oféa, Goth wait ‘know’ beside Lat. 
vidi, etc." I have only one suggestion to make here which may have any novelty 
about it, which is that the present resultative value may be original, not only 
here, but also in other of the Germanic preterit-presents. That is, the Germanic 
languages have preserved an archaism paralleled in its extent only by Hittite. 
Only scant traces are preserved elsewhere, e.g. Lat. memini, etc. Whether all 
this will hold water in the light of Luwian preterits in -ha, I do not know. 

But to leave the problems of verbal stem formation, I would call attention 
briefly to the disturbing effects of Hittite and Tocharian personal endings upon 
our notion of the proper order of such things in Indo-European, though to be 
sure, the Hittite active endings are less disturbing than one might expect—in 
fact, much less disturbing than those of Tocharian. But it is especially the middle 
endings that are made more confusing by both these new Indo-European lan- 
guages—and Heaven knows the situation was disconcerting enough already, 
unless we clung firmly to a few startlingly exact Greek-and-Sanskrit equations 
and shut our eyes to the possibility that anything else might have an equal 
claim to originality. That has, of course, been done and is still being done. But 
I cannot myself see how one can escape the conclusion that the r-element of 
the medio-passive in Italic, Celtic, Hittite, and Tocharian is just as archaic in 
this value as the 7-element of Greek and Sanskrit, as Pedersen has already sug- 
gested.” Likewise, agreement between the use of a -t- or -ti- element in the 
Hittite middle preterit and the presence of a ¢ in all but the 1st singular of the 
secondary middle ending in Tocharian (e.g. sg. 2 te, 3 ¢, pl. 1 mat, 2 c, 3 nt) cannot 
be accidental."* To make a long story short, the use of Hittite and Tocharian 


10 Cf. Couvreur, Hoofdzaken van de tochaarse Klank- en Vormleer 73. 

11 For the Hittite forms and comparisons see Sturtevant, op.cit. 239 f. 

12 Tocharisch vom Gesichtspunkt der indogermanischen Sprachvergleichung 153. 

13 The question of the origin of the -¢ as from IH dh, vs. -ti (to be read as -te) = IE -tai, 
is of no consequence here. For this argument cf. Sturtevant, op.cit. 263-4. 
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evidence shakes the very roots of the Indo-European medio-passive. Sturtevant 
was certainly justified in his conclusion ‘that the IH medio-passive was a rela- 
tively recent development under the influence of the previously existing active 
verb.’ In fact, I doubt if there ever was developed by the time of Proto-Indo- 
European unity a real medio-passive inflection in any way comparable for com- 
pleteness and uniformity to the active. The development of a medio-passive 
inflection belongs rather to the history of the individual branches of Indo- 
European. And some indeed (Baltic and Slavic) never did develop one or (Ger- 
manic) did so only to a limited extent. The oft-repeated dictum in so many of 
our handbooks of these languages, ‘Das indogermanische Medio-passivum ist 
bis auf einige Reste verlorengegangen’, is no longer adequate. 

If this random and intentionally inconclusive discussion has done nothing 
else, I hope that it may at least have pointed out topics which its readers may 
at some time pursue with profit, or, if not that, that it may have warned the 
non-Indo-Europeanist against accepting as settled all the questions for which 
he finds an apparently adequate solution in the handbooks written before the 
twenties. Not only the topics I have here briefly hinted at, but practically every 
problem of Indo-European comparative grammar stands in urgent need of re- 
examination in the light of new evidence from languages which were not avail- 
able to the first and second generations of neogrammarians, but which are, or 
will be, available to the third and fourth generations. If I am not mistaken, 
the Proto-Indo-European (or Proto-Indo-Hittite) which the successor to 
Brugmann’s Grundriss will depict, will be as radically different from Brugmann’s 
reconstruction as his own was from Schleicher’s, and that without our abandoning 
the principles, if perhaps some of the practices, of our neogrammarian forebears." 


4 Op.cit. 266 f. 

18 The novel thesis of P. Kretschmer, in Objektive Konjugation im Indogermanischen 
(Sitzungsberichte d. Osterr. Akad. d. Wissensch., Phil.-hist. Kl]., Vol. 225, Abhl. 2, 1947), 
that the s of the s-aorist is a remnant of an old oblique case form of the IE demonstrative 
*so, *sd, if acceptable, does not of course affect the above contentions regarding the identity 
of the various s-formations. It will be necessary, however, to show for all of them the orig- 
inal ‘objective’ (i.e. transitive) value assumed on a very meager basis for the s-aorist. 
If that can be done, then we have added materially to the creditability of Kretschmer’s 
hypotheses and also of my own. 











AN INDO-EUROPEAN WORD FOR ‘WOMAN’ 


Epaar H. SturTevANT 
Yale University 


Hans Ehelolf has published! two parallel passages from a fragmentary Hittite 
text. The important fact to which Ehelolf called attention is that in col. 2, 
line 8 we have an Akkadian phrase: A-NA “°BE-EL E-TIM *4“BE-EL-DI 
E-TIM, which is repeated in Hittite words in line 18: pdr-na-aS 18-hi-i pdr-na- 
a& 18-ha-a8-Sa-ri. Both lines mean ‘to the master of the house, to the mistress of 
the house’; it follows that 73-ha-a3-Sa-ri, a dative whose nom. sg. is citable as 
18-ha-a8-8a-ra-aS, is a derivative of 73-ha-a-a e-e8-ha-a-as ‘master’. I, at least, 
have no doubt that the latter word is cognate with Lat. erus, the IH source of 
the two being either ’esxos or ’esyos. 

Ehelolf refers also to DUMU.SAL Su-up-pt-e3-Sar-a3 (KUB 9.27.1.14), acc. 
DUMUSSAL 8u-up-pt-e-Sa-ra-an (VBoT 24.1.25) ‘virgin’ (who performs a part 
in the ritual), beside su-up-pt-73 ‘clean, pure’ (also ‘ritually pure’). Next he 
cites the phonetic complement -ri that is frequently attached to the ideogram 
for ‘queen’ when this functions as a Hittite dative (SAL.LUGAL-ri ‘to the 
queen’). Since the word for ‘king’ is ha-a3-Su-u8, it is probable that the nom. sg. 
for ‘queen’ is ha-a8-Su-us-Sa-ra-as. Finally Ehelolf convincingly reconstructs a 
verb-form GI]M-a3-Sa-ri-e3-zi ‘becomes a slave-woman’ in the Hittite Code 
paragraph 35.2 Since we are still ignorant of the Hittite word for ‘slave’, we 
can identify only the suffix -8$aras ‘female’ of the underlying noun. 

Gétze® suggested that the suffix -SSara’ should be identified with the suffix 
-Sar in a number of women’s names in the ‘Cappadocian’ tablets, datable shortly 
before or after 1900 B.c., and probably coming from the city of Kanes, the modern 
Kiiltepe on the upper course of the Halys river. There is no doubt that the 
names in -Sar belong to women of the native population as distinguished from 
the Assyrian merchants to whom we owe the documents; but there seems to be 
no evidence that clearly points to the Hattic language. Geographical considera- 
tions would make it as easy to assume that the names in -Sar belong to women 
of Luwian speech. 

That is, in fact, the interpretation adopted by E. Laroche in his Recherches 
sur les noms des dieux hittites.* After listing in his first two chapters a number 
of Hattic and Hurrian deities worshipped by the Hittites, he gives first place 
in Chapter 3 (entitled Divinités hittites et louvites) to three feminine names in 
a suffix -Sara-, which, he thinks, show a Hittite thematization of more ancient 
words in a suffix -’ar, and which are derived from Hittite nouns. First he cites 
°[8-ha-as-Sa-ra-a&, reported by Ehelolf, l.c., from Bo. 936.2.18 and 214 b 7. This 


1 ZA NF 9.184-6 (1935) = KUB 33.62 (1945). 
§ Cf. Hrozny, CH 28 and fn. 2. 

3 Kulturgeschichte 69 and fn. 2 (1933). 

4 Gétze, Kulturg. 68 and fn. 1 (1933). 

5 RHA 7.6-139 (1946-7). 
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is the word whose use as 2 common noun has previously been discussed; it is 
equivalent to Lat. Domina. Next comes "Sa-ah-ha-a8-Sa-ra-aS (KUB 6.45.2.18 = 
46.2.58), a derivative of Sa-ah-ha-an ‘rent paid to an overlord for the use of land’. 
Finally Laroche compares "Dam-na-a8-Sa-ra-ai, acc. pl. °™™Dam-na-as-Sa-ru-us 
with a man’s name ‘Dam-na-a8-Su-us (KBo. 3.38.2.25). The derivation of this 
word seems doubtful. 

A connection of the Hittite suffix -Sa-ra-a with IE -s(o)r- in the feminine of 
‘three’ and ‘four’ was suggested by J. Lohmann.® Feminines of this type are 
shown to have been inherited from Proto-IE by Skt. tisras, catasras, Av. tigré, 
éatayré, and Olr. teoir, cethoir, and the same element has been recognized in 
IE swe-sor- ‘sister’ (Skt. svasdé, Av. xvayhar-, Lat. soror, Goth. swistar), and also 
in Lat. uzxor ‘wife’. 

Ferdinand Sommer’ regards the women’s names in -Sar of the ‘Cappadocian’ 
tablets as Hattic, and therefore he rules out any connection between them and 
the Indo-European suffix. Bossert,’ however, points out the possibility that 
Luwian names may very probably have existed among the people of Kiiltepe 
around 1900 B.c. He also reports that no Hattic word comparable to the Hittite 
words in the suffix -a-ra-aS has yet been found. It appears to me that the corre- 
spondence between the Hittite and the Indo-European suffix is too close to be 
accidental. Both are employed to mark the female of a pair—like Socrates’ 
édext parva ‘hen’ beside 4\éxrwp in Aristophanes, Clouds 666; they by no means 
mark grammatical feminines. The only chance to bring the women’s names of 
the ‘Cappadocian’ tablets into the same picture is to assign these also to a 
language of Indo-European affinities. 

There remains the question of the origin of the suffix -sér/sr-, which has 
interested scholars since the days of A. F. Pott.® Pott suggested that Skt. svasd, 
Goth. swistar, Lat. soror might contain as a second stem Skt. stri ‘woman’. 
The objection to this etymology, of course, is the presence of ¢ in the word strz 
(the ¢ in Goth. swiséar is one that develops regularly between s and r in Germanic). 
Nevertheless Benveniste had discovered an IE word for ‘woman’ in the stem 
*sdr; it is independently preserved in Av. hdiri8i- ‘female, woman’. The stem 
*haris-, to which the feminine ending -7 is here appended, is formed with the 
suffix seen in Skt. Kravis and Gk. xpéas ‘raw meat’; Av. harig- from IE sér-as- 
meant ‘femininity’. IE sér, then, is attested by the final element of Lat. soror 
and uzor, and by the initial element of Av. hairist. The zero grade of IE sér, 
namely -sr-, was appended to the IE stem éri- ‘three’; the combination, with 
dissimilative loss of the first r, yielded nom. pl. IE éisrés, whence Skt. tisrds 
‘three females’. 

Then what of Skt. and Av. str? ‘woman’? I can give no certain answer. But, 
now that we know that there was in prehistoric times a stem *sdr/sr meaning 


6 TF 54.291 f. (1936). 

7 Hethiter und Hethitisch 85 f. (1948). 
8 Asia 154 f. (1946). 

° Wurzelwoérterbuch 1.1321 fn. (1867). 
10 BSL 35.104 pp. 104-6 (1934). 
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‘woman’, it seems not unreasonable to suppose that sirt is somehow connected 
with it. Perhaps *sri ‘woman’ was contaminated with a feminine agent noun, 
such as Skt. janitri, Gk. yevéretpa, Lat. genetrix ‘mother’. 

If we set up a Proto-IE word *sri ‘woman’, we should expect it to appear 
regularly in Greek as *fxa (cf. uia ‘one’ from IE smi). We may perhaps assume 
this as underlying the name of the mother of Zeus: ‘Péa, ‘Pein, which has to be 
read as a monosyllable in II. 15.187 (final phrase: réxero ‘Péa). 





THE NON-RESTRICTIVE RELATIVE IN HITTITE 


E. ADELAIDE HaHN 
Hunter College 


[An earlier paper tried to prove on the basis of 390 Hittite examples that the 
relative kwis developed from the indefinite kwis. The present paper aims to show 
on the basis of the same 390 examples how the relative thus formed from the indefi- 
nite, at first used only in a restrictive or generalizing sense, eventually acquired 
also a non-restrictive or definite sense.] 


This paper is a sequel to one published earlier in LaNauaGe! which presented 
the Hittite evidence for the development of the relative from the indefinite kwi- 
kwo-. The same 390 examples of relatives have been studied for the purposes of 
the present paper as for those of the earlier one.” 

Naturally, the relative as evolved from the indefinite was primarily, and prob- 
ably at first exclusively, of the generalizing ‘whoever’ type*—in other words, the 
restrictive type. The non-restrictive type wherever it developed directly from a 
paratactic form of expression must have had its origin not in an indefinite but 
in a demonstrative. Thus such expressions as Il. 1.36 ’Aré\\wr dvaxri, tov 
hoxouos réxe Anrw ‘to Lord Apollo, whom fair-haired Leto bore’ and 2.26-7 
Aus 5é rou &yyedds elu, 8s cev GvevJev édy péya xnderarc ‘I am a messenger to you 
from Zeus, who though he is far away from you cares greatly for you’ must 
once have meant ‘to Lord Apollo—him fair-haired Leto bore’ and ‘. . . from Zeus— 


he though far away from you cares greatly for you’.* 


1 22.68-85. Note especially 70 fn. 6 and 81. A few emendations to the earlier paper that 
subsequent study has revealed as desirable are pointed out below; see fnn. 19, 41, 46, 67, 101. 

2 For the list of documents in which these examples occur, see 22.68; for the examples 
themselves, ib. 69 fn. 3. On abbreviations used see 68 fn. 1 (to be supplemented where 
necessary by Lg. 18.83 fn. 1); on manner of citing and of writing Hittite, 70 fn. 8. In addi- 
tion it may be noted here that for convenience of cross-reference all examples of Hittite 
relative clauses cited in the text of the present paper have been given serial key-numbers, 
which are printed throughout in italics. 

3 Cf. Sturtevant’s statement, Lanc. Monoer. 7.148, that a large proportion of relative 
sentences in Hittite and early Italic are generalizing. This has been completely borne out 
by my investigations; cf. Lg. 22.81. 

* Thus the example taken as typical of the generalizing or restrictive relative sentences 
in my earlier paper (70), Pap. 1.8 U-NU -T E-MES-ya-kan ku-e an-da-an na-at sa-ra-a 
da-a-t, is assumed to have shifted in meaning from ‘some utensils (are) there, and these he 
picks up’, to ‘the utensils which (are) there, these he picks up’. The corresponding example 
of the definite or non-restrictive type must have shifted from ‘the utensils—these are 
there—these he picks up’ to ‘the utensils, which are there, he picks up’. Another way of 
looking at it would be to say that in the first type the antecedent corresponds to a noun 
in the partitive sense—‘some (French des) utensils—(they) are there—he picks up’ (note 
some representing the original indefinite); and in the second type the antecedent corre- 
sponds to a noun in the definite sense, ‘the (French les) utensils—(they) are there—he 
picks up’ (note the definite article, both in English and in French, representing the original 
demonstrative). If we stress the difference between the two antecedents, as provided by 
the accompanying adjectival pronouns, the difference between the clauses disappears. 
There is, however, another distinction between the two types; in the first the antecedent 
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Presumably any indefinite’ or demonstrative pronoun is capable of generating 
a relative,® and we know two of each type that did: (1) the indefinite kwi- kwo-, 
which produced relatives in Hittite, Armenian, Italic, Germanic, Balto-Slavic, 
and Albanian;’ (2) the indefinite sem- som- sm- sm-, which produced relatives in 
Hittite;? (3) the demonstrative yo-,? which produced relatives in Indo-Iranian,” 





belongs in the dependent clause, and we may expect the relative clause to precede the main 
clause; in the second it belongs in the main clause, and the relative clause, which is prac- 
tically parenthetical, may indifferently precede or follow the main clause. This may have a 
bearing on the prevalent type of attraction; cf. fn. 17. In this connection we may note the 
difference pointed out by Goodwin, A Greek Grammar §1030, between 4 éS8obXero ratra 
é\aBev ‘what he wanted, that he took’, and raira & éBobdero EXaBer ‘he took these things, 
which he wanted’; the first is the restrictive type, where I think Indo-European had an 
indefinite relative, not preserved in Greek, and the second is the non-restrictive type, 
where I think Indo-European had a demonstrative relative, as Greek still has. 

’ Thus in English, in such a sentence as ‘once he gets there all will be well’, once is a 
subordinating conjunction like Latin simul (its semantic parallel); and in such sentences as 
‘everywhere I go I meet him’ and ‘any time you come you'll be welcome’, everywhere is 
practically asynonym of wherever and any time of whenever (cf. Hahn, Lg. 18.113 and fn. 185). 

6 The indefinites also generate interrogatives. Cf. Lg. 22.70. 

7 Sturtevant has proved (Lana. Monoer. 7.141-9) that in Hittite and Latin the relative 
use was inherited, perhaps also in Greek (see especially 148-9); however, in Greek the use 
seems to have been lost and reintroduced later. In Germanic and Balto-Slavic the use was 
certainly a late development and therefore presumably an independent one. The cases 
of Armenian and Albanian are uncertain (on the latter cf. Pedersen, KZ 36.315). Of course 
the question whether in any given language group the relative use was inherited or in- 
dependently developed is irrelevant; cf. fn. 16. 

® On the Hittite indefinite and relative, see Pedersen, Hitt. 67-72; Sommer, Bil. 164-6; 
Sturtevant, Lg. 14.241 fn. ila. On the relation of the Hittite relative with the Indo-Euro- 
pean indefinite, see Hahn, Lg. 18.83-116. Since the use of this stem as a relative (and also 
as an interrogative) is practically confined to Hittite, perhaps we may conclude that this 
development is purely Hittite or Anatolian; the few sporadic instances of relative use that 
may be cited for Indo-European languages, Greek péxp: ‘until’, Latin simul ‘as soon as’, 
Irish m4 ‘if’, may well be independent and isolated developments (see Hahn, Lg. 18.112-3) 
like that cited for English in fn. 5. 

® Delbriick, who maintains (Gdr. 5.316) that the development of yos is from relative to 
demonstrative instead of vice versa, struggles in vain (as it seems to me) against the evi- 
dence: ef. inf., fnn. 10, 11, 13, and 15. He exercises an undue influence on Brugmann, who 
states (KVG §898) that all the Indo-European uses of the stem are either relative or develop- 
ments of the relative, even though he, unlike Delbriick, admits that the original use of the 
stem was anaphoric. For the connection of yos with is, see e.g. Hirt, Idg. Gr. 6.162, 7.130; 
Walde-Pokorny 1.96-7. For the connection with the form of the stem seen in Hittite -as, 
Sanskrit ayém, Latin eum, see Sapir, Lg. 14.272, and Sturtevant, The Indo-Hittite Laryn- 
geals 78. Presumably the Hittite conjunction -a -ya, parallel semantically to Greek -re 
and Latin -que from the kwo- stem, must somehow fit into the picture; cf. Sturtevant, 
Lana. Monoenr. 7.148; otherwise Pedersen, AOr. 5.184. 

10 The original demonstrative use still survives, it seems to me, in the Avestan article, 
which, despite Delbriick (Gdr. 5.303-4) and Brugmann (KVG §898), I believe is no more a 
development of the relative than the to- forms that we find in other languages. The Sanskrit 
usage described by Whitney (Skt. Gramm. §512b) as a ‘conversion of the subject or object 
of a verb by an added relative into a substantive clause’ seems just a step beyond this: 
where the noun is a nominative of any number or gender, a neuter of any number, a dual 
of any gender, or a feminine plural, the pronoun may be either a demonstrative or a rela- 
tive; in the comparatively few instances where the noun is a masculine singular accusative, 
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Greek," Celtic," and Balto-Slavic;" (4) the demonstrative so- to-, which pro- 
duced relatives in Greek, Celtic, Germanic, and Albanian,“ and its probably 
adjectival by-form syo- tyo-, which produced a relative in Old Persian." 





a feminine singular accusative, or a masculine plural accusative, the following nominative 
relative may be due to a misunderstanding of the construction that arose after the stem 
ceased to function as a demonstrative. 

11 In Homeric Greek, és still clearly retains its demonstrative use, as in Il. 1.405, Od. 
1.286; see Monro, A Grammar of the Homeric Dialect 234-5, and Chantraine, Grammaire 
homérique 276. Even in 5th- and 4th-century Greek we have a few traces of the usage, as 
in Herodotus’ és xai és ‘this man and that’, Plato’s # 5’ ds ‘said he’, and the occasional use of 
és pév ... ds dé as an equivalent of 6 pév ... 6 dé, and of d7é per ... dvé 5€ as an equivalent of roré 
uév ... roré dé. To explain this demonstrative as a by-form or variation of the relative as 
do many editors of Homer and the less scientific grammars (e.g. Seymour, Il. Introduction 
§42p and Od. Introduction §45p; Goodwin, Greek Grammar §1023) may be acceptable de- 
scriptively but not historically. It is customary to ascribe demonstrative és to so- instead of 
to yo- (see Brugmann-Thumb, Griechische Grammatik‘ 282; Schwyzer, Griechische Gram- 
matik 1.611, and the references there given), but this seems to me to be ruled out by the 
corresponding use of neuter 4 (on which see Hirt, Idg. Gr. 7.131) and of 67é. Windisch’s 
similar objections based on 6 were brushed aside by Delbriick (Gdr. 5.311) on the ground 
that scholars of his day had more faith in analogy than those of Windisch’s, but perhaps we 
of a still later day are more guarded or at least more discerning; analogy seems nowhere to 
have wiped out the difference between the two forms in s- and the numerous ones in (-, 
and if it ever did work we might expect the ¢- group to prevail over the s- group. 

12 So Pedersen, KG 2.235-6. 

13 Balto-Slavic presents a difficult problem. Delbriick admits (Gdr. 5.392 fn. 1) that in 
this field the stem yo- is anaphoric, but he has not thought through the problem of the 
demonstrative adjective. 

14The demonstrative pronouns could not have been earlier than Indo-European (cf. 
Sturtevant, HG 199-200 and Lg. 15.11-9), and the relative use (despite Hirt, Idg. Gr. 7.133) 
may not have been so early; certainly it seems later than the relative use of the other demon- 
strative yo-. That the Greek relative from so- to- retained its original demonstrative 
nature more clearly than és is suggested by two facts (on which see Monro 231, Chantraine 
278): (1) Whereas és is often indistinguishable in use from the indefinite do7.s (Brugmann- 
Thumb 644), 61s used only with a dei:nite antecedent, and according to Chantraine 278, it 
is not readily used epexegetically, by which he clearly means restrictively. A good passage 
to bring out the difference in meaning between them is II. 16.156-9 

ol 5¢ Adon ds 
@popaya, totciv ze mwepl ppeciv &omeros &dxn, 
ot r’ €Xadoy Kepady péyav obpeot Sywoarres 
damroverr, 
where the of r(e) clause is restrictive and the roiciv re clause is non-restrictive. (2) Whereas 
the és clause, like the kwis clause in Hittite and the quiz clause in Early Latin, usually pre- 
cedes the main clause (cf. Meillet-Vendryes, Traité de grammaire comparée des langues 
classiques (574) the 6 clause normally follows, suggesting a parenthetic paratactic origin 
(ef. fn. 4), as in Il. 22.340-2 
&dAG od pev xadkdy TE Gis xpvaor re 5é5cko, 
6Gpa Ta& Tor bWoover warp Kai worTvLa NTP, 
oma 6é otxad’ éuov Sduevac warey, 
where we can translate ‘but take plenty of bronze and gold—these gifts my father and my 
lady mother will give you—and give my body back home’; cf. the very similar passages Od. 
8.428, 21.13, 24.835. With these examples of the normal order we may contrast II. 1.125 and 
Od. 4.349 = 17.140 (said by Brugmann-Thumb 645 to be the only Homeric examples of a 
relative é clause preceding the main clause). 
16 Cf. Brugmann, KVG §495.2. Delbriick (ef. sup., fn. 9) has particular difficulty with this 
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Sturtevant (Lana. Mon. 7.148-9) makes the very plausible suggestion that 
the parent language had two relative pronouns of different meanings: kwo- gen- 
eralizing, and yo- referring to a definite antecedent. These would of course have 
been used in restrictive and non-restrictive clauses respectively. But the two 
categories, as will be shown below, have many points at which they overlap, and 
so would readily have tended to become confused and interchanged, to such a 
degree that one might eventually be lost altogether, being replaced by the 
other.'® Thus, as has already been indicated, Hittite and Italic have relatives 
from indefinites (two different stems in the case of Hittite), and Sanskrit and 
Greek have relatives from demonstratives (two different stems in the case of 
Greek). The way in which one category gradually acquired the meaning of the 
other can be clearly traced in Hittite, and to demonstrate this is the purpose of 
the present paper. 

Of the 390 relative clauses that I have carefully examined, I find that 311, or 
just one short of 80%, are unquestionably of the restrictive type; the remaining 
79” represent the only ones that could possibly be classed as non-restrictive, 








form. Thouyh he is willing to admit that in Greek the demonstrative stem so- to- generated 
a relative—indeed, he says of the relative 6 4 76 in Homer that it ‘entsteht so zu sagen vor 
unseren Augen aus dem anaphorischen’ (Gdr. 5.315), and in many cases it is hard to dis- 
tinguish it from the demonstrative—he will not recognize the same possibility for Old 
Persian. He insists that the stem yo- still exists in Old Persian, which seems indubitable 
but not an argument against the development side-by-side with it of another relative from 
so- tu- precisely as happened in Greek; and he finally decides that Old Persian probably 


shared with Avestan the use of ya-as an article (cf. fn. 1U), that there wasa conflict between 
the relative and the demonstrative stems in this particular use, and that when the demon- 
strative stem won out here it extended its victory into the field of the relative (5.314). This 
seems to me extremely circular reasoning based on a dubious premise. 

16 The lost category might eventually be restored, as happened in Greek and Germanic 
(ef. fn. 7), so that ultimately the conditions of the Ursprache might be reproduced. 

%7 The Greek and Latin relatives show their difference in origin in certain marked dif- 
ferences in usage. (1) A demonstrative origin is perhaps suggested by the use after a relative 
of a demonstrative instead of a second relative coordinate with the first; this is regular in 
Greek, but comparatively rare in Latin. (2) The fact already pointed out (fn. 4), that with 
a relative stemming from an indefinite the antecedent belongs in the relative clause, and 
with a relative stemming from 2 demonstrative the antecedent belongs in the main clause, 
may well have a bearing on the prevalent type of attraction: in Latin the antecedent is 
more often attracted into the case of the relative, in Greek the relative is more often— 
indeed under some conditions regularly—attracted into the case of the antecedent. 

18 So Sturtevant, Lane. Monoenr. 7. 149: ‘Hittite seems to show an early stage in the de- 
velopment of a relative referring to a definite antecedent out of a general relative.’ 

In the list of 75 (in which I classed 22 as certain) which I enumerated in Lg. 18.81 fn. 
77, I would now make several changes, bringing up the total to 79 (cf. inf., fn. 123). I would 
remove one, 385 (Vert. Hukk. 3.64); see below, fn. 67. And I would add five, as follows: one, 
75 (AM KBo 3.4.3.90), which is uncertain because of a difficulty in interpretation (kwit here 
may be the causal conjunction, but if it is a relative pronoun the clause is clearly non- 
restrictive), and four others all extremely dubious, but perhaps no more so than some others 
that I included in the original list, namely 135 (AU Tav. 1.32), 161 (BoSt 3.2.3.30), 369 
(Vert. Al. A.3.10), 389 (Vert. Hukk. 4.50). (The key numbers for these five passages in the 
present paper are respectively 64, 33, 30, 12, 34.) Also, I would transfer from the certain to 
the doubtful category 93, 107, 176, 375, 383, 390 (key-numbers here 68, 65, 67, 35, 20, 66); and 
from the doubtful to the certain category 51, 229, 230, 231 (key-numbers here 84, 41, 42, 40)— 
thus reducing the total of passages deemed certain by two. It should likewise be noted that 
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though by no means all need to be and a number probably should not be. More- 
over, all of these 79 come from the ‘classical’ period; nothing of the sort is to be 
found among the 43 instances of relatives in the early documents.” 

The difference between the restrictive and the non-restrictive modifier is, 
despite the occasional points of intersection or overlapping already referred to, 
a fundamental one from the point of view of logic, and is marked in many 
languages.”! 

At times the difference is marked by a difference in vocabulary. Thus in 
Homeric Greek the relative 4 (as opposed to és) belongs exclusively to the non- 
restrictive type;” in German the relative wer (as opposed to der) belongs exclu- 
sively to the restrictive type, while in English the same limitation applies to 
that.% 

Even when the words are one and the same, our manner of speech usually 
leaves no doubt as to which type is involved. In English when the element intro- 
duced is rather long, as a relative clause or a participial phrase, we mark the 
distinction by a pause before and after the non-restrictive element (which is 
reflected in writing, according to our English system of punctuation, by a 
comma). Note the difference between ‘the king who loves his people does all he 
can for them’ and ‘King George, who loves his people, does all he can for them’; 
also between ‘the people hearing of these outrages are indignant’, which implies 
that only some of the people are involved, and ‘the people, hearing of these out- 
rages, are indignant’, which implies that all of the people are involved. Inci- 
dentally, the use of the restrictive participial phrase, which is perfectly normal 
in English, seems foreign to the idiom of a number of languages; Greek has 
something of the sort in its use of the article plus the participle, but Latin, 
French, and German all seem to avoid this type of locution, preferring the rela- 
tive clause. 

In the case of shorter elements, such as the adjective, the difference is rather 
one of intonation than of phraseology, and there seems no way to mark it in 
writing. Indeed, in extraordinary cases the written presentation may be ambigu- 
ous; if one reads such a phrase as ‘his delayed arrival’ one must depend upon the 





one highly doubtful example, 382 (Vert. Hukk. 2.56), which I included because of the pres- 
ence of a demonstrative with the relative (ki-e ku-e), is too mutilated to be dealt with here 
at all. 

20 Anittas, Bil., Tel., and CH. 

21 Some languages even in certain cases avoid one or the other type, as we shall see later. 

2 As already pointed out, fn. 14. But, true to its demonstrative origin, even és is not so 
completely generalizing as the Latin gui, as is proved by the fact that in general expressions 
the indefinite 7¢ (Homeric) or ris is added to it. 

23 This seems somewhat surprising, since one would expect that to behave like der rather 
than like wer; but the explanation lies in the rather complicated history of the English 
relative. Since Germanic did not inherit the relative use of the kwi- kwo- stem (cf. fn. 7), 
the only English relative originally in use was the one from the to- stem, which thus served 
for the restrictive as well as the non-restrictive use of the relative (cf. 349); but later the 
kwi- kwo- stem reacquired its lost relative use (cf. fn. 16), and the usage spread to such a 
degree that it ousted the to- stem not only to a great extent from its acquired restrictive 
use but altogether from its natural non-restrictive use. 
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context for information as to whether the point is that he was arrived or that 
he has noT.* But normally the distinction is really quite clear, even though we 
are probably scarcely aware of its existence: it causes us no more trouble in read- 
ing than in speaking to distinguish between the restrictive use of the adjective, as 
in “The poor man is at a great disadvantage in court’, and the non-restrictive use, 
as in ‘I was sorry for the poor man’. Here again Latin tends to avoid one of the 
two types, though less markedly than in the earlier case: this time the type 
shunned is the non-restrictive one. English is willing to say ‘I admired your brave 
brother’ or ‘I admired your brave father’; Latin will talk about the ‘brave brother’ 
if the point is that there is a cowardly brother too, but if the adjective is a non- 
restrictive adjunct thrown in by way of courtesy, it prefers to add an appositive 
and say ‘your brother (or your father), a brave man’—frater tuus (or pater tuus), 
vir fortis. On the same principle is the tendency to avoid the use of an adjective™ 
with a proper name (except in the poetical use of stock epithets, as fidus Achates) ; 
Latin can say optimus Vergilius, but generally does not. 

The difference is less marked in the use of the adverb than in that of the ad- 
jective. Indeed, it is hard to think of positive examples. I suppose the adverb is 
used restrictively in ‘He answered pleasantly’, but non-restrictively in ‘He answered 
pleasently that he would do as I wished’. Here again we do not normally mark 
the difference in speech or in writing,” but there may at times be somewhat more 
stress on a non-restrictive than on a restrictive adverb. 

In view of the sharpness of distinction that usually prevails between the two 
types, it may be wondered how in the case of the relative clause the one could 
change into the other. But, as I have said, there are certain blendings and over- 
lappings that must have facilitated the process.* Various factors contribute to 
the ultimate fusion. These I propose to discuss. 

In the first place, the person and number of the antecedent may have a bearing 
on the case. If I say ‘he(,) who is a priest; we, you, they(,) who are priests’, the 


24 As I pointed out years ago in an article on the ab urbe condita type of expression, Cl. 
Journ. 23.266-74 (1928); see for this example 272 and fn. 14. 

% On this cf. Lane, A Lat. Gram §1044; on the avoidance of a genitive or an ablative of 
quality with a proper noun, Hofmann, Stolz-Schmalz Lateinische Grammatik® 398. 

26 Horace, Serm. 1.6.54-5. 

27 Those who contributed to the Cl. Weekly under the editorship of the late Charles 
Knapp will doubtless remember that the style-sheet of the paper, with what may have 
seemed an excessive insistence upon logic, rigidly demanded the use of commas with the 
non-restrictive adverb, as well as with the non-restrictive adverbial phrase. A few excerpts 
from Knapp’s own writings are here quoted, not as models of punctuation, but as clear 
examples of the recognition of the non-restrictive use of words or phrases: ‘To such teachers 
of Latin proposals to eliminate the writing of Latin would, naturally, be welcome’ (CW 
28.139) ; ‘No Classical Association is as well off, to-day, in members or in finances, as it was 
five years ago’ (ib. 185); ‘Some time ago I was asked, by a correspondent, to state’ (ib. 29.1). 

38 Thus there is no need to assume two different origins for the definite and indefinite 
relatives as is done for Latin by Leumann (Stolz-Schmalz 288), who traces the definite 
relative qui to the indefinite and the indefinite relative quis to the interrogative. Hofmann 
(ib. 706) seems to agree with him at least to some extent, but is less ready to commit himself 
in regard to either the generalizing or the definite relative; and as a matter of fact the exam- 
ples that he himself adduces (ib.) of the interchange of quis and gui as a relative surely 
militate against any such hard and fast distinction as that made by his colleague. 
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relative clause may be either restrictive or non-restrictive; but if I say ‘I, who 
am a priest; you, who are a priest’, the relative clause is almost bound to be non- 
restrictive, though even here if there is a strong causal or concessive force implicit 
in the relative clause it may become almost restrictive, as in ‘I who am a priest 
would never countenance such an action’.” 

Thus we have a number of clear-cut examples of the restrictive type that 
single out different groups of men for specific instructions, as (1) Tem. 2.80-1 
an-da-ma-za su-me-es ku-i-e-es LU.MES E DINGIR-LIM nu-za ha-li-ya-as 
ud-da-ni-t me-ik-ki pa-ah-ha-as-sa-nu-wa-an-te-es e-es-tin ‘you who (are) temple- 
officials there, be very careful as regards the affair(s) of the precinct’;® and (2) 
Rein. 3.21 an-da-ma-as-ma-as su-me-es ku-i-e-es LU.MES A SA KUS.LAL 
nu-us-ma-as u-wi-te-na-as na-ah-ha-an-te-es e-es-tin ‘you who (are) water-carriers 
there, be on your guard (in the matter) of the water’.*! 

But in (3) Vert. Kup. §27.4.20-2 nam-ma-za-kdn su-me-es ku-i-e-es 3 LO.MES 
EL-LU zi-ik 'Ku-pa-an-ta-PKAL-as 'Ma-na-pa-PU-as 'Tar-ga-as-na-al-li-is-sa 
1-NU-TUM-ya-as-ma-as e-es-ten ‘you who (are) 3 noble men, you K., M., and 
T., be united with one another’, and (4) Vert. Al. A.3.31-3 nam-ma-za-kdn 
su-me-es-sa ku-i-e-es 4 LUGAL.MES SA(G) KUR.KUR.MES °®"Ar-za-u-wa 
zi-ik ™A-la-ak-sa-an-du 'SUM.MA-PKAL 'Ku-pa-an-ta-PKAL-as 'U-ra-ha-ad- 
du-sa-as-sa ‘you who (are) 4 kings in the countries of Arzawa, you A., S., K., 
and U.’,” the clause must be viewed as non-restrictive, since here we have not a 
general order addressed to all members of a given class, but a specific apostrophe 
of a particular group of men who are sufficiently identified by the enumeration 
of their names, reinforced by the use of the numeral that also delimits them.* 
Yet it must be noted that these are not instances of the typical purely non- 
restrictive clause casually inserted to give an incidental extra bit of information; 
on the contrary, the clause is very important and closely tied up with the main 
clause, with which it is in almost a causal relation* since the high responsibilities 


29 In Latin the difference between the purely factual and the circumstantial is frequently 
marked in relative clauses (both with qui and with cum) by a difference in mood. Cf. fn. 39. 

39 Parallels in the same document are 2.59, 3.55, and 4.34. Cf. too the similar passages 
1.48 nu-us-ma-as su-me-es LU.MES £ DINGIR-LIM ‘you temple-officials’, which lacks the 
relative kwis, and 4.25 an-da-ma SA KISLAH GUD.APIN.LAL.HI.A ku-i-e-es KIN-te-ni 
‘(you) who care for the granary plow-oxen’, which lacks the personal pronoun sumes (or 
sumas). 

31 Parallels in the same document are 3.3, 3.9-11. 

32 An anacoluthon follows (on which see Friedrich, Vert. 2.71 fn. 3 and 97; and Hahn, 
Lg. 22.78 fn. 54), but later comes the main thought, 43-4 nu 1-as 1-e-da-ni wa-ar-ri sar-di- 
ya-as SU.BULUG-as-sa e-es-du nu 1-as 1-an pa-ah-sa-ru ‘let one be a help and a rescuer 
against force to another, and let one protect another’. 

83 The corresponding numeral would in English probably appear in the main clause, ‘you 
3 who are noble men’, ‘you 4 who are the kings in Arzawa’. On this cf. inf., fn. 43 on 14. 
Or is the meaning rather ‘you who are the 3 noble men’, ‘you who are the 4 kings of Arzawa’? 

34 A causal force might also be felt in the first group cited in illustration of the type ‘you 
who are priests’—i.e. ‘you who are temple-officials’, ‘you who are water-carriers’. The idea 
may be ‘you who are such-and-such persons’ are to do such-and-such a thing precisely be- 
cause you are so-and-so. Cf. further below, fn. 86 (on 57), and fn. 103 (on 78). 
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and also the position of parity of the men addressed are urged as reasons for 
their associating in terms of mutual helpfulness.* 

In the same way even a relative clause addressed specifically to a particular 
single individual borders on the restrictive because of its causal force, as in the 
jibe of Mursilis’ enemies, (6) AM KUB 19.29.4.20-1 nu-wa-za DUMU-as ku-is 
2t-ik nu-wa-ra-an-kdn ta-pa-ru-na ku-wa-pt pa-i-si ‘ “you who (are) a child, when 
will you come to him on terms of equality?” ’.* Mursilis’ imprecations against 
these same enemies contain a similar example of a causal clause: (6) AM KBo 
3.4.1.23-6 a-ra-ah-zé-na-as-wa-mu-za KUR.KUR “°KUR ku-i-e-es DUMU-la-an 
hal-zi-es-sir nu-wa-mu-za te-ip-nu-us-kir nu-wa tu-el SA PUTU °®"A-ri-in-na 
GASAN-YA ZAG.HI.A da-an-na sa-an-hi-is-ki-u-an da-a-ir nu-wa-mu PUTU 
URU 4 -rj-in-na GASAN-YA kat-ta-an ti-ya nu-wa-mu-kdn u-ni a-ra-ah-zé-na-as 
KUR.KUR ““KUR pi-ra-an ku-en-ni ‘ “the surrounding enemy countries which 
called me a child and belittled me and started trying to take the territory belong- 
ing to you the Sun-Goddess of Arinna, my Lady, take my part, Sun-Goddess of 
Arinna, my Lady, and strike down those surrounding enemy countries for me” ’. 
This appeal is particularly clever in that it subtly reminds the goddess of her 
own grievances as an additional reason for punishment.” 

A concessive force also affects the relationship of the relative clause with the 
main one, as in (7) Madd. 2.56 KUR °®"Ha-pa-a-al-la-wa SA PUTU-SI ku-it 
KUR-e zi-ig-ga-wa-ra-at ku-wa-at da-a-at-ta ‘ ““Hapalla, which (is) a country 
belonging to my Majesty, why have you taken it?” ’; (8) ib. 2.85 KUR °®" A-la- 
si-ya-wa SA PUTU-SI ku-it [KUR-e] ‘ “Alasia, which (is) [a country] belonging 
to my Majesty” ’ (fragmentary but apparently similar); and (9) Vert. Man. 
B.3.6-8 nu-ut-ta PUTU-SI ku-is [gi-en-zu da-ah-hu-un nu-mu ar-ha ti-ya-at] 
nu-ut-ta 'Uh-ha-LU-is Ku-[is gi-en-zu U-UL da-a-as] nu a-pt-e-da-ni EGIR-an 
t[i-ya-at] ‘my Majesty who [have shown] you [favor, to me you have been dis- 
loyal], and U. who [has not shown you favor], by him you have stood’ (the sup- 
pletions here are not certain but the general sense seems clear). Compare for the 
flavor Luke 15.30, where the speaker is the indignant brother of the prodigal :* 
‘But as soon as this thy son was come, which hath devoured thy living with 
harlots, thou hast killed for him the fatted calf.’ 


% In the parallel passage Vert. Targ. 2.2-3 ka-a-as-ma SA(G)-BI KUR-TI-YA 3 LU.- 
MES EL-LU-TIM zi-ik '!Tar-ga-as-na-al-ti-is 'Mas-hu-i-lu-wa-as'Ma-na-pa--U-sa nu 
l-as 1-e-da-ni li-e i-da-la-a-u-e-es-zi ‘behold in my country there (are) 3 noble men, you 
T., M., and M.; let not one do harm to another’, we find a main clause conveying informa- 
tion which corresponds to that in a subordinate clause in Kup. and Al. Cf. fnn. 30 and 36. 

36 The same idea is conveyed in a main clause just above, 16 zi-ik-ma-wa-za DUMU-as 
nu-wa U-UL ku-it-ki sa-ak-ti ‘ “you (are) a child and you don’t know anything” ’, also in 
the parallel text KBo 3.4.1.14-5 ki-nu-wn-ma-wa-za-kén ku-is A-NA “8GU-ZA A-BI-SU 
e-sa-at nu-wa-ra-as DUMU-la-as nu-wa KUR Hat-ti ZAG.HI.A KUR Ha-at-ti-ya-wa U-UL 
TI-nu-zi ‘ “che who has now taken his place on his father’s throne, he (is) a child and will 
not cause Hatti and the bounds of Hatti to live” ’. Cf. sup. fn. 35 and inf. fn. 53. 

37 We shall find Mursilis manifesting the same shrewdness in his similarly emotional 
appeal for relief from pestilence (examples 23, 24, 25). Hattusilis also has a passage of the 
sort, 3.70-1 (38). For Biblical parallels, see fnn. 39 and 75. 

38 For the emotional flavor, cf. fn. 37. 

% The Vulgate in the corresponding passage, 15.30, has the indicative, qui devoravit; 
but classical Latin would almost assuredly use the subjunctive (cf. fn. 29). 
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A second factor which enters into the situation is the matter of word order. 

The relative clause is evidently restrictive if we say ‘he who did this’, and 
presumably so if we say ‘he who did this, namely John’, yet from this second 
instance it is but a step to the clearly non-restrictive use in ‘John, who did this’. 

There is a variant of the second type—he who did this, whether Tom, Dick, 
or Harry’—in which the relative clause is purely restrictive. Examples are (10) 
Tel. 2.61-3 ki-i-ma i-da-a-la-u-wa ud-da-a-ar ku-i-e-es e-es-sa-an-2i ©0-ME5 4. BU 
BI-TUM GAL DUMU.MES.E.GAL GAL ME-SE-DI GAL GESTIN-ya nu 
ki-is-sa-an da-ra-an-zi ‘whoever institute this wicked action, (whether) fathers 
of the house, chief of the palace servants, chief of the guard, or chief of the cup- 
bearers, they speak thus’; and (/1) CH 4.534 an-da-na E-ri ku-it har-ak-2i 
LU.GAL.LU-ku GUD-ku UDU-ku e-es-2i na-ak-ku-us U-UL sar-ni-ik-zi ‘what- 
ever is destroyed in the house, whether it is a man or a cow or a sheep, for these 
he does not pay’. (It may be of interest to note that both of these examples come 
from the early period, which has not provided me with any non-restrictive 
clauses.) 

In the following examples, on the other hand, the relative clause approaches 
the non-restrictive type: (12) Vert. Al. A.3.10-2 A-NA PUTU-SI ku-i-e-es 
LUGAL.MES an-te-e-li-e-es LUGAL KUR °®"Mi-iz-ra LUGAL KUR °®°Sa- 
an-ha-ra LUGAL KUR °®"Ha-ni-kal-bat na-as-ma LUGAL KUR YF" As-sur nu 
ma-a-an a-pi-ya ku-is-ki za-ah-hi-ya {u-iz-zi] ‘the kings who (are) on a par with 
my Majesty, (namely) the King of Egypt, the King of Sanhara, the King of 
Hanigalbat, or the King of Assyria, if any one there (i.e. in Egypt, Sanhara, 
Hanigalbat, or Assyria) [comes] in battle’;*! (13) Pest. I.1.4-6 a-pt-da-ni me-mi- 


40 It must be noted that the form ‘he who did this, namely John’, or its variant (to be 
treated below) ‘he who, namely John, did this’ is from the nature of the case bound to be 
the Hittite approach to the development of the completely non-restrictive clause. This is 
due to the fact that in Hittite the antecedent, just as much when it precedes the relative 
as when it follows it, is a part of the relative clause (cf. Hahn, Lg. 22.71 and fn. 10). This 
peculiarity is probably both cause and effect in reference to the circumstance that early 
Hittite relative clauses are all restrictive. Hittite says not ‘the man who did this is my 
frined’ but ‘which man did this, he is my friend’. For ‘John, who did this, is my friend’ 
there is no correspondent that accords with Hittite idiom; ‘which John did this, he is my 
friend’ is restrictive, implying that of a number of Johns one particular one is involved. In 
other words it is a basic characteristic of the fully-developed non-restrictive relative clause 
that the antecedent should stand not only before, but definitely outside, the clause; cf. 
examples 40-42, 78-82, 84. Thus only in cases where the antecedent and all its modifiers pre- 
cede the relative pronoun can we say that we have a full-fledged non-restrictive clause; on 
the other hand the mere fact that antecedent, or modifier, or both, precede the relative 
pronoun does not warrant us in assuming that they are outside the relative clause. Actually, 
either the antecedent or some modifier of it, if not both, comes before the relative oftener 
than after, because of the tendency of the latter to be postpositive (cf. Hahn, Lg. 22.73-4). 
This tendency probably accounts for variation in the position of a numeral modifying a 
relative; the numeral precedes the relative in Hatt. 3.70 (88), Ann. 2.21 ($9), Pap. 2.14 (40), 
and AM KBo 4.4.4.26 (77), and follows it in Vert. Kup §27.A.20 (3), Al. 4.3.31 (4), Al. A.4.38 
(14), and AM KBo 5.8.3.24 (29), where there is a personal pronoun or a demonstrative pre- 
ceding the relative, but it is equally a part of the relative clause in both cases. (As a matter 
of fact, the clearest example of a restrictive clause among these eight passages occurs in one 
in which the numeral precedes the relative, 39.) 

41 In my earlier paper, I did not recognize this (ef. sup., fn. 19). In other words, I took 
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ya-ni. ku-i-e-es DINGIR.MES itu-li-ya li-in-ki-i-ya ku-ut-ru-wa-an-ni hal-zi-ya- 
an-te-es e-es-ten HUR.SAG.MES [D.MES TUL.MES PILLAT.MES ka-a-sa- 
as-ma-as am-mu-uk ar-ku-wa-mi ‘(you) gods who for this affair were called to 
the assembly for the purpose of being witness to an oath, (to wit) mountains, 
rivers, springs, posts, behold, I pray to you’; (14) Vert. Al. A.4.38-44 nu ku-u-us 
ku-i-e-es LI-IM DINGIR.MES PUTU-SI 'La-ba-ar-na 'NIR.GAL LUGAL 
GAL tu-t-li-ya hal-zi-ih-hu-un DINGIR.MES °""Ha-at-ti DINGIR.MES 
VRUU)_ly-sa PU Pt-ha-as-sa-as-si-is SA SAG.DU PUTU-SI nu-ut-ta-kdn pa-ah- 
sa-an-la-ru ‘these whom, the thousand gods, my Majesty the Labarnas Muwa- 
tallis, the Great King, called to an assembly, (namely,) the gods of Hatti, the 
gods of Wilusa, the Storm-God Pihassassis, (the patron) of the person of my 
Majesty, shall protect you’. 

More frequently the word corresponding to John in my original example, 
instead of coming at the end of the relative clause is interpolated into its heart“ 
—as if we were to say ‘he who, namely John, did this’. 

Here again we may have the purely restrictive type—‘he who, whether Tom, 
Dick, or Harry, did this’—, as (15) AM KBo 5.8.3.37-9 nu sa-a-ru ku-it NAM.RA 
GUD UDU AK-8U-UD “°.M®88U) .DIB-ya ku-in e-ip-pir na-an ar-ha da-la-ah- 
hu-un ‘the booty which, (consisting of) captives, cattle, (and) sheep, I captured, 
and the captives that they took, these I left unmolested’. 

But the following would clearly be non-restrictive were the order changed: 
(16) Madd. 1.58 “©M™83BR-LU GAL-TIM ku-e-es 'Pi-se-ni-in 'Pu-us-ku-ru- 
nu-wa-an-na ‘the high nobles who, (namely) Pisenias and Puskurunuas’; (17) 
AM KBo 3.4.1.32-3 nu SA URU Ka-as-ka ku-i-e-es SAG.DU.MES KUR.KUR.- 
MES °®°H-li-la-as °®° Du-ud-du-us-kd-as-sa e-sir na-as GUL-un ‘(those) which 
were the chief countries, (namely) Halila and Dudduska, of the Kaskan state, 
these I attacked’; (18) Hatt. 4.62-4 nu-za SES-YA 'NIR.GAL-is ku-it AS-RU 
URU DUJ-qs-sa-an_ pdr-na-wa-is-ki-it na-an a-pi-ya pi-di LUGAL-iz-na-an-ni 
ti-it-ta-nu-nu-un ‘the place which my brother Muwatallis, (namely) Dattasas, 
used for his palace, in that place I established him in kingship’; (19) AM KUB 
14.16.3.B.29-31 nu-wa-as-ma-as-kén am-me-el ku-i-e-es ERUM.MES-YA NAM.- 
RA 207 yr-sa-na-as-sa NAM.RA °®" Su-ru-da 0 NAM.RA "®" At-ta-a-ri-im-ma 
[an-da w-e-ir] nu-wa-ra-as-mu pa-ra-a pt-es-ten ‘“my subjects who, (namely) the 
captives from Fursanassa, the captives from Suruda, and the captives from 
Attarimma, [came there] to you, give them up to me” ’.“ 





it as an example of the type ‘the men who do this’, not realizing it was rather ‘the men who 
do this, namely Tom, Dick, and Harry’. 

42 T assume that these entities really are the gods in question; that the ‘posts’ at least are 
treated as divinities is indicated by the prefixing to ILLAT.MES of the determinative D. 

“8This is a mixed type. DINGIR.MES ‘gods’, together with its modifying numeral 
LI-IM ‘a thousand’ (on which see below, fn. 61), is interpolated within the clause after the 
manner of the antecedents with their modifiers in the next group of examples (16-29); but 
the true correspondent with John in our typical example, a group of specific names in 
apposition with the general term ‘gods’, has the position of John. 

44 Cf. fn. 40. 

45 Cf. CH 4.53 (11) and Tel. 2.61-3 (10) cited above. 

46 Somewhat like this passage, but peculiar and difficult, is AM KUB 14.15.3.28-9 NAM. 
RA.MES-wa-mu-kén ku-i-e-es pi-ra-an ar-ha pér-se-ir NAM.RA ©®U/{ur[-sa-na-as-sa-wa- 
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Sometimes the word-interpolated is not a noun specifically identifying the 
antecedent, but some qualifying word which, had it preceded the relative clause, 
would have sufficiently restricted the antecedent to make the clause itself non- 
restrictive. 

The word may be a demonstrative.” For instance, in ‘my sister(,) whom I 
gave you as a wife’, if the speaker has only one sister the relative clause is already 
non-restrictive, and to say ‘this sister of mine, whom I gave you as a wife’, or 
‘this my sister, whom I gave you as a wife’ is to provide no additional delimita- 
tion, though the expression becomes somewhat more vivid.* On the other hand, 
if the speaker has a number of sisters the relative clause in ‘my sister whom I 
gave you as a wife’ is restrictive, but if we say ‘this sister, whom I gave you as 
a wife’, the relative clause is non-restrictive. The same problem arises if, follow- 
ing the normal Hittite order, we say ‘which sister (i.e. the sister whom), 
(namely) this one, I gave you as a wife’, as we find in (20) Vert. Hukk. 3.25-6 
nam-ma-at-ta ku-in ku-u-un SAL+KU-YA A-NA DAM-UT-TI-KA AD-DIN 
nu-us-si SAL+KU.MES-SU_ me-ik-ka-e-es a-sa-an-zi ‘moreover, which— 
(namely) this—sister I gave you as a wife, (belonging) to her there are many 
sisters’. Cf. (21) Hatt. 2.63-5 nu-mu-kién SES-YA ku-e ki-e KUR.KUR.MES 
dan-na-at-ta SU-i da-a-is nu-za ““KOR.MES tar-ah-hu-un ‘which—(namely) 





kan NAM.RA UU Su-] ru-ta UV NAM.RA.MES URU At-ta-ri-ma an-da %-e-ir. I am following 
Gétze’s suppletion, but am inserting -wa before kén, following 33, where it is present, rather 
than 31, where—strangely—it is absent. Despite his suppletion kén with NAM.RA U8UH{ yr- 
sa-na-as-sa, Gétze seems to make a new clause begin not there but with an-da t-e-ir; at 
least so it would appear from his translation with a new subject, ‘die kamen (hier) herein’. 
Accepting his interpretation, I classed this passage (Lg. 22.82 fn. 80) as an example of the 
omission of a sentence connective, but such omission in a passage like the present one is so 
strange that I have come to believe that NAM.RA U8UHur[-sa-na-as-sa NAM.RA UU Sy-] 
ru-ta U NAM.RA.MES ¥®U At-ta-ri-ma must be the subject of an-da w-e-ir. In that case the 
passage appears to mean ‘ ‘‘the captives who had fled from me (literally, which captives had 
fled from me), the captives from H., the captives from 8., and the captives from A. came 
here’”’. We then have another variant in order; the phrase corresponding to my John is no 
longer a part of the relative clause but the subject of the main clause, as if we were to say 
‘he who did this, John came’ for ‘John, who did this, came’ (cf. Sturtevant, Chr. 96 on Hatt. 
3.78). Or else we have an example of partitive apposition, like Tem. 3.13-4 (on which see 
Hahn, Lg. 22.77; and also ef. inf. fn.51). Or are we perhaps to supply kwes somewhere in the 
an-da ui-e-ir clause, and assume that the main clause starts with nu-wa-ra-al? 

47 We may perhaps compare the corresponding, supposedly pleonastic, use of a demon- 
strative following a relative in Latin. This is pronounced late by Hofmann, Stolz-Schmalz 
707, but we find some traces of it early, as Plautus, Cist. 691 quae illa and Trin. 1023 quorum 
eorum. 

48 This is true whether the pronoun is anaphoric or deictic—a distinction which for pur- 
poses of the present paper seems to have no significance. 

49 Cf. once more fn. 40. 

5° In this particular instance the clause is perhaps restrictive, since the speaker appears 
to have other sisters if we may judge by 4.2 SAL+KU.MES-Y 4 ‘my sisters’; unfortunately 
the passage is so badly mutilated that we can form no idea of the context. The king’s sister 
herself possesses two varieties of sisters, sisters SA MAS-SU and sisters SA NUMUN-SU 
(3.26); and if for those of the former category we accept Friedrich’s tentative translation 
(based on a suggestion of Sommer’s) ‘Vollschwestern (?)’ (Vert. 2.125; see also ib. 148 and 
fn. 1), these must of course be the king’s sisters also. 
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these—depopulated countries my brother had put into my hand(s), (in these) I 
conquered enemies’; and (22) Hatt. 2.70-2 nu-za KUR.KUR.MES ku-e ki-e 
EGIR-pa a-se-sa-nu-nu-un nu KARAS ki-e-el SA KUR-TI pt-i-hu-te-nu-un 
‘which countries—(namely) these—I had populated again, I led the army of 
this country’." Two clearly restrictive examples, 80 and 8/, belong here if we 
accept Gétze’s interpretation (for which see fn. 110). 

Instead of a demonstrative we may have an adjective incorporated in the 
clause, as in (23) Pest. 11.9.8 nu-kdn ki-e-us ku-i-e-es LU.MES NINDA.KUR,. 
RA-us LU.MES is-pa-an-tu-uz-zi-ya-li-us te-e-pa-u-e-cs a-as-sa-an-te-es na-at-mu 
li-e ak-kdn-zi ‘and these bread-offerers (and) libation-pourers who, few (in num- 
ber), (are) still in existence, let them not die’; also ib. (24) 1.2.48-4 and (25) 
II.3.1, which are very similar but not quite so well preserved. In these prayers 
for help at the time of a great plague, the king is cannily using the argument 
that most of the worshippers having already been killed off, the gods had better 
stop the plague if they want to have any at all left to make offerings to them.” 
So Mursilis does not say merely, ‘do not slay the bread-offerers and libation- 
pourers who survive’ (restrictive); his idea is ‘do not kill the few bread-offerers 
and libation-pourers who survive .* This might be viewed as one of those emo- 
tional transitional cases that I treated above. What marks it as still more 
clearly of the transitional type is the placing of the adjective ‘few’ in the relative 
clause—‘which bread-offerers and libation-pourers, being few, survive—let them 
not die’.® 

In passages that lack emotional coloring, it is hard to say whether the clause 
is restrictive or non-restrictive. Thus in (26) Madd. 1.48 KARAS-za-kdn ku-i-e-es 
te-pa-u-es is-par-te-ir a-pa-a-at-ma-kdn hu-u-ma-an ar-ha ha-as-pt-ir-be ‘the army, 
(those) who, few (in number), came, all this he destroyed utterly’, I do not know 
whether we should explain the meaning as ‘the few members of the army who 
came he destroyed’ (restrictive) or “a few members of the army, who came, he 
destroyed’ (non-restrictive). The same uncertainty prevails in (27) AM KBo 
5.8.2.29-31 an-ltu-uh-sa-tar-ra-za-kdn ku-it te-e-pa-u-wa-az® an-da hu-u-tt-ti- 
ya-an har-ta nu pa-ra-a U-UL ku-it-ki pt-es-ta ‘the group of men(,) whom he had 

5t On the louse agreement, involving a shift from plural to singular, cf. sup. fn. 46 (close), 
and inf. fn. 88, also Lg. 22.77 fn. 46; on the reverse type, inf. fn. 109. 

82 Cf. [.2.35-40, [11.1.2.7-11, III.11.1.25-6. 

53 The relative clause is important enough to be a main clause: ‘only a few still survive; 
let them (at least) not die’. Cf. fn. 36. 

54 Cf. fn. 37. 

55 The Latin idiom is similar: Latin would certainly say qui pauci supersunt. Cf. e.g. 
Cicero, De Sen. 14.46 tempestivis quoque conviviis delector, nec cum aequalibus solum, qui 
pauci admodum restant, sed cum vestra etiam aetate. Reid’s note ad loc., in which he calls 
this ‘the substitution of the nominative of the relative for the dependent genitive (quorum)’, 
seems quite wrong; the partitive genitive quorum would be in order if Cato were referring to 
all the contemporaries whom he once had, but only qui is suitable in a reference to the (few) 
contemporaries who now survive. If Reid were right, then Vergil’s pauci laeta arva tenemus 
(Aen. 6.744) would have to be viewed as equivalent to pauci nosirum laeta arva tenent, which 
of course it is not. 

56 The adverbially used ablative tepawaz ‘in small numbers’ (concerning which see 
Gotze, Hatt. 81 on 2.21) is here equivalent to the adjective tepawes in the first example. 
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brought there in small numbers(,) did not give up anything’, and in (28) ib. 35-6 
nu ku-u-ru-ri-H1.A ku-it me-ig-ga-ya ni-ni-in-kdn e-es-ta ‘the enemy(,) who had 
been gathered in great numbers’.™” 

While a numeral is a modifier a step more definite than a mere general expres- 
sion of size or quantity, none the less its presence, especially when it simply de- 
notes a round number, does not necessarily so delimit the noun with which it is 
used that an accompanying relative clause inevitably becomes non-restrictive. 
The clause is almost certainly restrictive in (29) AM KBo 5.8.3.24-5 nu u-ni ku-in 
9 LI-IM ERIN.MES !P%-tdg-ga-tal-li-is vi-wa-te-it na-as-mu za-ah-hi-ya ti-ya-at 
‘those 9 thousand troops whom P. had brought, they arrayed themselves in 
battle against me’;** unt shows that there had been an earlier reference to the 
troops in question, presumably as being 9000 strong and as being led by P.," 
and the flow of the sentence certainly does not suggest the meaning ‘those troops 
—namely the 9000 whom P. had brought’ or ‘those 9000 troops—namely the 
ones whom P. had brought’. 

But in Vert. Al. A.4.38 (14), cited above, the situation is wholly different, 
for the ‘thousand gods’ really seem to be a definite recognized group,® so that 
in ‘these the thousand gods, whom I summoned’, we have a non-restrictive 
clause, even without the particular enumeration of specific deities, ‘the gods of 
Hatti, the gods of Wilusa’, etc., that follows. Rather like this, except for the 
causal coloring already referred to, are Vert. Kup. §27.A.20-2 (3) and Vert. Al. 
A.3.31-3 (4), also cited above, if the sense is ‘you 3, who are the noble men (of 
the country)’, ‘you 4, who are the kings of Arzawa’ (in each case with the men’s 
names following). 


’? We may compare ib. 1.1-4 nu-mu ERIN.MES UKUS ku-is te-e-pa-wa-az kat-ta-an 
e-es-ta ERIN.MES NA-RA-A-RI-yo-za ni-ni-in-ku-un nu 18-TU ERIN.MES UKUS 
U 18-TU ERIN.MES NA-RA-A-RI I-NA KUR "8° Tég-ga-as-ta pa-a-un; but there, I 
think, in view of the non-subordinate clause that follows it (which would have fitted in 
much more neatly had a kwin been inserted after ERIN.MES NA-RA-A-RI-ya-za to 
balance the kwis after ERIN.MES UKUS) , we had better view the kwis clause too as non- 
subordinate and render ‘I had some heavy-armed troops—a few of them—down there, and 
I gathered auxiliary forces, and with the heavy-armed troops and with the auxiliary forces 
I went to T.’ In other words the passage probably belongs with those where we can avoid 
an anacoluthon if we handle kwis as an indefinite rather than as a relative (see Lg. 22.77-9). 

58 We may contrast with this AM KBo 4.4.4.25-6 (77), discussed below. At first sight 3 
LI-IM NAM.RA I-NA E LUGAL ku-in ti-wa-te-nu-un may look not unlike ku-in 9 LI-IM 
ERIN.MES 1-wa-te-it, and it might be that the passage meant ‘the captives from D.— 
(that is) the 3 thousand captives that I took to the palace’. But we have not heard before of 
these particular 3000 captives. Cf. further on this below, fn. 102. 

3° In 3.3 we hear of [LJJ-[M ERIN.MES ‘-thousand troops’, for which Gétze on the 
strength of our present passage proposes [9L]Z-IM ‘[9] thousand troops’; but unfortunately 
there is a lacuna both before and after it, and we do not know their number or their leader. 
But when we first meet P. in 3.15 he is spoken of in a manner suggesting that he had been in- 
troduced earlier. 

60 Cf. fn. 43. 

% Cf. the reference to them in Targ. 2.55 and Hukk. 1.39, in each instance followed by 
an enumeration which, though mutilated, certainly in the former instance may come nearer, 
and in the latter does come nearer, to the specified figure than the passage here under con- 
sideration. Furthermore, note the preceding lengthy list in Al. 4.1-30. 

6 Cf. fn. 33. 
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Even when the modifying word, instead of being imbedded within the relative 
clause, precedes the relative and may therefore conceivably be viewed as outside 
the relative clause, the clause does not invariably become restrictive.* Circum- 
stances vary: sometimes the modifier completely restricts the noun, and the 
clause then is inevitably non-restrictive; sometimes the modifier is non-restrictive, 
and the clause may then be restrictive or non-restrictive; and there is also the 
possibility that the clause may restrict the noun and its modifier considered 
jointly.“ In English, special distinctions of this sort are marked by variations in 
pitch, stress, and phrasing, though the words may remain unchanged. Thus if 
we say ‘The men who listened profited’, the relative clause is restrictive. It still 
remains so if we say “The wise men who listened profited’, because here the 
adjective is not restrictive. Even if the adjective is restrictive, the clause may 
be restrictive too, as if we say “The wise men who listened profited, but the 
stupid ones who listened were bored’. But the relative clause becomes non- 
restrictive if we say ‘The wise men, who listened, profited, but the stupid men, 
who did not listen, wasted their time’. Again to take a rather different case, if 
we say ‘the throngs of humble shepherds who bowed down before the Christ- 
Child’, the relative clause may easily be restrictive; but if we say ‘the three Wise 
Men, who bowed down before the Christ-Child’, it is obviously non-restrictive, 
because in the three Wise Men we already have a clearly defined group.™ A 
problem of this sort arises in connection with AM KBo 3.4.1.23-6 (61), discussed 


below; see especially fn. 89. 
A modifying demonstrative, such as kas, asi, or uni, ‘this, the aforesaid’, is 
likely to be restrictive;” but sometimes its force applies not merely to the noun 


8 See fn. 40. 

6 There is a similar variability of the relations when a noun has two adjectives modifying 
it; a feeble old woman is an old woman who is feeble, but an old, feeble woman is a woman 
who is old and feeble. Of course both in these two cases and in those cited above for rela- 
tives, the phrasing, pitch, and stress vary to suit the different cases; but so long as the 
words may remain the same, an accidental departure from the normal manner of speaking 
might well lead to a new type. That such departures occur can be easily verified by any 
one who listens to radio announcers and commentators with their odd tricks of emphasis, 
e.g. stressing an auxiliary such as 7s or will where the sense does not demand it. 

% Like the ‘thousand gods’ in /4 and perhaps the 3 noble men and the 4 kings in $ and 4. 
But numerals do not usually restrict; cf. the discussion of 29. 

66 Cf. what was said of demonstratives earlier, in connection with 20, 21, 22. 

8? These demonstratives must be sharply differentiated from the quasi-personals -as 
and its more emphatic synonym apas, which appear in the main clause after the relative 
clause, corresponding to the English demonstrative in such a sentence as ‘I went against 
THOSE States which had fought against me’ (in Hittite idiom ‘which states had fought against 
me, against THOSE I went’). Friedrich treats apas like kas in Vert. Hukk. 3.62-5 SA KUR 
ORU Az-zi-ya SAL nam-ma A-NA DAM-UT-TIM li-e da-at-ti a-pu-u-un-na-za a[r-X-]X-X 
ka-ru-vi-za ku-in har-si SAUNAP-TER-T A-ma-at-ta a-a-ra e-es-kén-zi DAM-an-ma-an-za 
li-e i-ya-si, which he translates (Vert. 2.129) ‘Auch sollst du keine Frau vom Lande Azzi 
mehr zur Gattin nehmen. Und jene , die du schon besitzest, die mag man mit Fug 
und Recht als deine Nebenfrau behandeln, zur Gattin aber mache sie nicht.’ But that he is 
wrong is proved by the fact that apun and kuin are in different clauses, as is shown by the 
two za’s (the absence of a sentence connective for the clause beginning karuza must be due 
to the parallelism between the two orders: do not henceforth—namma ‘again’—take a 
woman from Azzi as a wife, do not make even the one you have now and have had for a 
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which it modifies but to the noun plus its relative clause, so that in such an 
instance the relative clause is still restrictive, as is probably the case in AM KBo 
5.8.3.24-5 (29).® This is almost assuredly true of two difficult passages couched 
in the technical and obscure language of the omen-texts, in which a new detail 
is asked about, concerning an individual or entity already identified as belonging 
to the category denoted by the relative clause: (30) BoSt. 3.2.3.30-1 a-si ku-is 
PUTU °8VTUL-na DUMU an-na-as A-NA IK-RI-BI-QI.A se-ir SIX DI-at ‘the 
aforesaid Sun-Goddess of Arinna who (is) the mother’s child (???) was designated 
for prayers’; ($1) Pest. 11.5.3 a-si-wa ku-is me-mi-ya-as IS-TU PISKUR °®"Ha- 
at-ti i-ya-an-za ‘ “the aforesaid matter which (is) brought about by the Storm- 
God of Hatti’” ’. 

Again, in (32) Hatt. KBo 6.29.A.3.9-10 nu ku-u-un ku-in DUMU-an AS- 
SUM “SANGA-UT-TIM pi-th-hu-un ‘this son whom I assigned to the priest- 
hood’,® the context proves the restrictive nature of the relative clause, since 
there can be nothing restrictive about the demonstrative; our latest previous 
information about Hattusilis’ sons (2-6) was in regard to the fact that certain 
countries may be given to one or another of them, with no hint of anything that 
would identify the son to be assigned to the priesthood as ‘this’ one. 

Examples of a more or less doubtful nature are (33) AU Tav. 1.32-3 nu-ut-ta 
ki-e ku-e INIM.MES AS-PUR nu GIM-an ki-sa-an-ta-at nu li-in-ku-un ‘how 
these things which I have written to you (about) happened I have sworn’; (34) 
Vert. Hukk. 4.50-2 nu-us-ma-as ka-a-sa ki-e ku-e ud-da-a-ar SA-PAL NI-I8 
DINGIR-LIM te-eh-hu-un na-at ma-a-an U-UL pa-ah-ha-as-te-ni ‘behold, these 
words which I have set down for you under oath, if you do not heed them’ etc.; 
and (35) Vert. Al. A.3.73-4 nam-ma ki-i ku-it TUP-PU tu-uk 1-ya-u-un ne-tt- 
ték-kdn hal-zi-es-sa-an-du ‘this tablet which I have made for you, let them read 





long time—karu—a wife, though it’s all right to have her as a concubine). I think a[r]- must 
begin a verb embodying an order parallel with le datti: ‘do not again take a woman from 
Azzi in wedlock, and treat (or ‘do not treat’) her (apun) (in some specified way); the one 
that you have had for a long time it is all right that they (should) treat her as your concu- 
bine, however, but do not make her your wife’. The only example that I have found of 
apas kwis, AU Tav. 4.47-8 (83), does not bear Friedrich out, for here if I am right kwis is 
almost a connecting relative and apas is thus in a clause which, while used parenthetically, 
is not truly subordinate; cf. fn. 111. Therefore I now believe I was wrong in classing apas 
... kwis with kas ... kwis, Lg. 22.80 fn. 68. 

68 This passage was classed above with passages in which a numeral is incorporated within 
the relative clause, but might equally well have been placed here with the passages in which 
a demonstrative precedes the relative. There is a demonstrative present also in Vert. Al. 
A.4.38 (14), and in Pest. I1.9.8 (23) and one of the similar passages, 1.2.43 (24), all passages 
of the intermediate type between restrictive and non-restrictive; but it is not the demon- 
strative that puts them there. 

6° There is a comparable use of the demonstrative in the mutilated but clearly similar 
passage ib. 34 nu-us-si ki-i ku-it E-ir ka-ru-X-da-an. That in both cases the demonstratives 
make very little difference is indicated by the fact that the reference to ‘this son’ in 9 is 
followed by a parallel one to ‘the house’ in 10, and the reference to ‘this house’ in 34 is 
preceded by a parallel one to ‘the son’ in 32, both without demonstratives. For ‘the house’ 
in 10, cf. also 19; and on ‘the son’ in 32 (46), see further below. 
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it to you’. In this last instance it is particularly easy to interpret the clause as 
non-restrictive—‘this tablet, which I have made for you’.” 

We are again in doubt whether the presence of a demonstrative renders the 
relative clause non-restrictive in (86) AM KBo 2.5.2.4-5 nu-mu ku-u-us ku-ti-e-es 
URU Ka-as-ka-Y1.A ku-u-ru-ur-ri-ya-ah-hi-ir nu-us-ma-as pa-a-un ‘those Kaskan 
states(,) which had made war on me(,) against them I went’. The clause is non- 
restrictive if all the Kaskan states are involved; but if the meaning is ‘those 
aforementioned Kaskan states, (namely) the ones that made war on me’,” then 
the clause is restrictive.” We may compare (37) AM KUB 14.20.7 nu-mu 
u-ni-us ku-i-e-es LU.MES °®" Su-u-nu-pa-as-sa ‘those aforementioned Sunu- 
passans(,) who’, which refers to the Sunupassans in precisely the same way as 
far as it goes but is fragmentary.” 

Finally, there are two clauses involving demonstratives which are indubitably 
non-restrictive: AU Tav. 2.73 (82), and ib. 4.48 (83). These will be discussed 
later, as they are of a special type. 

The presence of a numeral may also to some extent delimit the application of 
the noun, as in the case of the three Wise Men of the Bible story, where the 
number is significant for purposes of identification.“ But more often the numeral 
is simply thrown in to give additional information, as in the song ‘We are coming, 
Father Abraham, a hundred thousand strong’. This seems to be the case in AM 
KBo 4.4.4.25-6 (77); the relative clause here is, I think, non-restrictive, and as 
such will be discussed below, but the element which makes it so is not the 
numeral. 

(88) Hatt. 3.70-1 am-mu-uk-ma-wa-kén 1-EN hal-zi-in ku-in da-li-ya-at 
nu-wa-za SA 1-EN HAL-SI LUGAL-us is perhaps ambiguous. We have heard 
of the fortress before, and so we might classify the relative clause as non-restric- 
tive, interpreting ‘ ‘‘one fortress, which you have left me, of (that) one fortress 
(I) (am) king” ’; but I believe because of the emotional flavor the numeral ‘one’ 
is used here in the sense of ‘only one’ rather like the adjective ‘few’ in the passages 
discussed above (23, 24, 25), and the meaning is ‘ ‘‘the one fortress which you 
jeft me, of (that) one fortress (I) (am) king” ’. 


7 It might be suggested that Pest. II.1.2 ki-z-wa ku-it i-ya-at-ten, and the almost identical 
Pest. III.1.1.1 ki-i ku-it D[U-at-ten], are of the same type, meaning ‘this thing(,) which 
you have done(,) (is) (as follows)’; but the use of nu in each case in the following clause 
seems to me to rule out this possibility, and force us rather to the interpretation ‘this (is) 
what you have done; and’ etc. So Gétze (KIF 1.207 and 237). See Lg. 22.82 fn. 85 on these 
and some other difficult examples of ki kwit: the similar Tel. 1.39, and two of a different 
type, Sold. 1.30 and 2.44, where indeed kwit may be interrogative not relative. 

71 There may have been other Kaskan states not involved, since there were a number of 
them; cf. examples 57 and 58, and what is said with reference to these passages concerning 
the Kaskan states. Hostilities with the Kaskans are referred to passim (e.g. AM 19.39.2.1). 

72 The ambiguity is precisely like that noted earlier in reference to Vert. Hukk. 3.25 (20). 

73 Hostilities with the Sunupassans are referred to in KBo 2.5.1.1-3. Cf. fn. 71. 

7 Cf. fn. 65. 

75 See also fn. 37. The tone is the same as that of Sam. 2.12.3 ‘the poor man had nothing, 
save one little ewe lamb, which he had bought and nourished up’; I am not sure whether 
or not in the punctuation of today the comma should stand after lamb.. 
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Much clearer are two contrasting passages from ritual texts: (89) Ann. 2.21-2 
nu 2 NINDA KUR,.RA ku-t-us har-kdn-zi nu-us pdr-si-ya-an-zt ‘the 2 loaves of 
bread that they have these they break’,”® where the clause combines with the 
numeral to define the noun, and is thus restrictive” (we had heard of these two 
loaves and their retainment earlier in the text”); and (40) Pap. 2.14-7 nu 2 
Gi5;_j-im-pt SIG DIR SIG ZA.GIN SIG SA-LI-IT-TA ku-e an-da is-hi-ya-an 
‘(they place there) 2 zrimgi’s, which (are) bound in red wool, blue wool, (and) 
black wool’, where the noun is restricted to some extent by the numeral and not 
at all by the clause, which provides not identification but additional information, 
and is thus non-restrictive (this is the first time that we have heard about these 
implements and the different-colored wool with which they are to be bound). 

There are two other passages in Pap. which, except that they do not happen 
to contain a numeral, greatly resemble this one:” (41) ‘1.31-2 nam-ma har-na-a-t 
UZU UDU NINDA.HI.A-ya ku-e-us pdr-si-ya-an-ni-is-ki-it na-as sa-ra-a da-a-t 
‘the birth-chair, the flesh of the sheep, and the loaves of bread, which he has 
broken for each ceremony,® these he picks up’; and (42) 1.38 nu SA 4 UDU. 
HLA “YA NINDABI.A-ya ku-e-us pdr-si-ya-an-ni-is-ki-it na-as A-NA 
DINGIR-LIM EGIR-pa hi-in-ga-zi ‘the fat of 4 sheep and the loaves of bread, 
which he has broken for each ceremony, these he dedicates to the deity’. 

Perhaps we may compare here a passage from another ritual text, (43) Tunn. 
1.30-2 nu-kdn ka-a-as IM-as ku-e-iz wa-ap-pu-wa-az da-an-za nu zi-tk wa-ap- 
pu-as PMAB tu-e-el SU-TI-KA da-a nu ku-u-un EN.SISKUR a-pt-e-iz sa-pt- 


76 Sturtevant punctuated this clause as non-restrictive in TAPA 58.11, but changed in 
Chr. 111. 

7 As in KBo 5.8.3.24 (29) the numeral ‘9 thousand’, as well as the demonstrative uni, 
helps to identify the troops under discussion, but so too in all probability does the rela- 
tive clause, which must therefore almost certainly be regarded as restrictive. 

78 At least according to Sturtevant’s very plausible suppletion, 1.44 [2 NINDA KUR,.RA- 
mJa kur-kdn-zi na-as har-zi ‘[bu]t they keep [2 loaves], and she has them’; at all events, we 
know that the sacrificers started off with 16 loaves (1.5) and disposed of 14 (1.42-3). In- 
cidentally, the use of two coordinate clauses here gives a rather choppy and clumsy effect, as 
is suggested by Sturtevant’s translation (Chr. 109), ‘(They keep two ordinary loaves—she 
has these)’. It seems as if a non-restrictive clause, like the one in the Pap. passage discussed 
just below (40), ‘they keep two loaves, which she has’, or possibly even ‘she has two loaves, 
which they keep’, would have produced a smoother result; but there are no non-restrictive 
relative clauses in Ann. Does this suggest an earlier date for Ann. than for Pap. (cf. fn. 79)? 
See also fn. 92 for another example of awkward coordination instead of subordination by a 
non-restrictive relative. 

79 It is amazing that out of the four relative clauses in Pap., three are of the rare non- 
restrictive type (cf. the figures below, in the Appendix); this may suggest a late date for 
the document. The fourth example, 1.8, already treated as a typical example of the relative 
clause (fn. 4), provides an excellent contrast for 41 and 42. 

80 My translation is an attempt to render the force of the -sk- form of the verb, which is 
rather difficult; see Sommer, Pap. 21-5, and Bechtel, Hittite Verbs in -sk- 51. Since every- 
thing used and everything done in this part of the ritual seems to involve pairs or fours— 
note especially 2DA.A.AN (on which see Sommer ad loc., Pap. 21) or 2 TA.A.AN in 30, 34, 
37, and 46—I think the force of the verb here is ‘distributive’ rather than durative as Bech- 
tel believes (his refusal to admit the possibility of a merely iterative use seems borne out by 
Pap. 3.42). At all events, the question of the force of the verb does not affect that of the 
type of the relative clause. 
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ya-t ‘from which bank this clay (is) taken, do you, genius of the bank, take (it) 
in your hand and cleanse this sacrificer with it’—i.e. ‘do you, genius of the bank, 
from which this clay (is) taken’ etc. Goetze punctuates his translation (Tunn. 7) 
as a restrictive clause, but I believe it is non-restrictive; the genius of the river- 
bank plays an important part in the ritual (1.26, 27, 4.1-2, 33), which indeed is 
named for the river (1.9), and I think he is not hailed as the genius of the par- 
ticular bank from which the clay is taken, which would involve a restrictive 
clause, rather the clay is taken from that particular bank primarily because it 
belongs to the river; indeed he has already been addressed as ‘genius of the bank’ 
without any specification concerning the bank (1.30), and he will be again (4.1). 

At times a lack of knowledge of all the circumstances may hinder us from 
making an interpretation. Sometimes the Hittites reading the documents must 
have had more information than we, but sometimes even they may have been in 
doubt. I have already discussed a passage, Vert. Hukk. 3.25 (20), whose meaning 
could be made clear only if we knew whether the speaker had only one sister or 
more than one. A parallel passage is (44) AM KBo 4.4.2.45-6 SES-SU-ma-wa- 
as-st ku-in I-NA KUR °®"Kar-ga-mis LUGAL-un i-ya-at nu-wa-ra-as BA.UGs 
‘ “his brother(,) whom he had made king in Carchemish(,) he died” ’.84 But in 
certain cases where we have sufficient information we can decide: we know that 
the relative clause is restrictive in (45) Vert. Hukk. 1.9-11 DUMU-YA-ya ku-in 
PUTU-SI te-mi ku-u-un-wa-za hu-u-ma-an-za sa-a-ak-du nu-za zi-ik-ka ‘Hu-uk- 
ka-na-a-as a-pu-u-un sa-a-ak ‘and my son (about) whom I my Majesty say, “Let 
every one recognize him’’, do you too, H., recognize him’, for we learn of other 
sons in 12; and also in (46) Hatt. KBo 6.29.A.3.32-3 DUMU.NITA-ma ku-in 
A-NA PISTAR AS-SUM ““SANGA-UT-TI ti-it-ta-nu-mi ‘moreover, (my) 
son whom I assign to Ishtar for the priesthood’, for we had heard of this son 
and his dedication before in 9.% On the other hand, interpretation rather than 
factual information is involved in (47) AM KBo 3.4.1.11-2 DUMU-SU-ma-wa- 
as-si-za-kdn ku-is A-NA °®GU.ZA A-BI-SU e-sa-at nu-wa a-pa-a-as-sa ka-ru-t 
LOK ALA-an-za e-es-ta ‘ “his son(,) who had his seat on his father’s throne, he 
too in his time was a hero” ’; we know, and the speakers know, that the father 
had another son (Mursilis himself), but we do not know whether the speakers, 
in referring to the one son whom they deemed worthy of reigning, are character- 
izing him as the one who succeeded his father (restrictive clause) or are referring 
to him as THE son par excellence, thus for the moment ruling the despised younger 
son out of the picture (non-restrictive clause). 

Other passages that raise the same problem as 44 are the following: (48) Pest. 
11.8.4 SISKUR SA '!Ma-a-la-ma-mu ku-it ha-an-da-it-ta-at nu-mu SISKUR 
SA '!Ma-a-la EGIR-an tar-na-at-ten ‘the sacrifice to the Mala River(,) which 
was ordered, excuse me (from) the sacrifice to the Mala River’;* (49) Pest 


81 Probably the same problem is presented by the mutilated passage Pest 1.1.19 nam-ma- 
as-si ku-e-es SES.MES-SU ... ku-en-nir ‘and furthermore his brothers(,) who ...(,) they 
killed’. 

82 Already discussed above (32). See especially fn. 69. 

83 On this see further below, the concluding paragraph of the paper. 

% This reminds me of 36 Al. A.3.73, with the phrase ‘to the Mala River’ corresponding to 
the demonstrative ki. 
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III.11.1.11-2 -KAL KARAS SA A-BI PUTU-SI I-NA °®"Ma-ra-as-sa-an- 
ti-ya ku-is ‘patron-god of the army of my Majesty’s father(,) which (is) in Maras- 
santia’; (50) AM KBo 2.5.1.11-4 nu-za-kdén “°KUR ku-it 7Ané-kur Pt-it-ta-la- 
ah-sa har-ta nu EN MAD-GA L,-TI *hé-kur V8" Pt-t-ta-la-ah-sa-an e-ip-ta ‘and 
the stronghold of P.(,) which the enemy held(,) the commander of the outpost 
took the stronghold of P.’; (67) AM KUB 19.37.3.35-7 nu I-NA °®°Kap-pi-e-ri 
tu-uz-2i-ya-nu-un nu-us-sa-an I-NA "®°Kap-pi-e-ri ku-it KE DINGIR-L? SA 
DHa-ti-pu-na-a EGIR-an na-at hu-ul-da-la-a-nu-un ‘and I encamped in the city 
of Kapperi; but the temple of the divinity Hatipuna, which (is) back (?) in the 
city of Kapperi, this I spared’; and (52) ib. 41-3 nu KUR ®°Hur-na har-ni-in- 
ku-un I-NA °®°Hur-na-ma-as-sa-an ku-it FE PU °®°Hur-na EGIR-an e-es-ta 
na-at hu-ul-da-la-a-nu-un ‘I destroyed the country of Hurna; but the temple of 
the Storm-God of Hurna, which was back (?) in the city of Hurna, this I spared’. 
In 51 we might take the relative as restrictive, assuming a reference either (as 
the word order suggests) to one particular temple out of a number in Kapperi, 
namely, the one that belongs to Hatipuna, or to one particular temple out of a 
number belonging to Hatipuna, namely, the one that is in Kapperi; but 52, 
specifying as it does that the Storm-God in question is specifically the Storm-God 
of Hurna, rules out the second possibility; and the first also seems doubtful, for 
why in each town would the king single out just one particular temple for mercy? 
Probably, then, both clauses are non-restrictive, whether the meaning is ‘the 
temple of Hatipuna, which (is) in Kapperi’ and ‘the temple of the Storm-God of 
Hurna, which was in Hurna’, or ‘the temple in Kapperi, which (is) (that) of 
Hatipuna’ and ‘the temple in Hurna, which was (that) of the Storm-God of 
Hurna’ (the first variant seems more probable). Each passage is followed by a paral- 
lel one, (53) 38-40 ERUM.MES DINGIR-L1I-ya-as-sa-an ku-i-e-es " “Kap-pt-e-ri 
EGIR-an e-sir na-as ar-ha da-la-ah-hu-un ‘the servants of the divinity who were 
back in Kapperi these I left unmolested’, and (54) 44-5 ERUM.MES DINGIR- 
LI-ya-as-sa-an ku-i-c-es EGIR-an e-sir na-as ar-ha da-la-ah-hu-un ‘the servants 
of the divinity who were back (there) these I left unmolested’; here the two rela- 
tive clauses must be restrictive, since there is no deity specified to define the 
ERUM.MES. 

In the same way when groups are involved, we sometimes cannot be sure 
whether some of them (delimited by the relative clause) or all of them (to all of 
whom or which the relative clause happens to apply) are affected. 

In (55) Vert. Hukk. 3.66-7 SA KUR °®"Ha-at-ti-ya-kdn ku-is NAM.RA.- 
HI.A A-NA KUR °?"Ha-ya-sa pdr-ra-an-da pa-a-an-za nu NAM.RA.HI.A pa- 
ra-a pt-es-ten ‘the captives from Hatti(,) who (have) gone over to Hayasa, give 
back the captives’, the clause is probably restrictive; but we are handicapped in 
judging by our ignorance of the circumstances.® 

(66) AM KUB 19.30.1.14-5 nam-ma-ya ku-i-e-es URU.AS.AS.HLA BAD 
ar-ha wia-ar-nu-wa-an-te-es e-sir] na-as EGIR-pa w-e-da-ah-hu-un ‘the fortified 
towns(,) which [had been burned down], these I rebuilt’ is doubtful (even if we 
accept Gétze’s very plausible suppletion in 1.14); we know that Pihuniyas had 
taken the whole country of Istitina (AM KBo 3.4.3.71; cf. 90-1) and presumably 


8 Cf. Friedrich ad loc., Vert. 2.161. 
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he had destroyed it, since the king rebuilt it (91); but we are not told specifically 
that ALL the fortified towns were burned. 

I am particularly in doubt about certain passages concerning the Kaskan 
countries and the Kaskan people. There seem to have been a considerable num- 
ber of these, scattered here and there in the neighborhood of the Hittite territory, 
and it is hard to know how many of them are engaged in any given enterprise. 
That they acted separately is proved by the passages where only one particular 
Kaskan state is referred to, as (67) AM KBo 3.4.3.39-41 nu-za BUR 84G 4 3_har- 
pa-ya-an ku-is URU Kd-as-kd-as e-sa-an har-ta nu SA KUR °®"Pa-la-a KAS. 
MES kar-as-sa-an har-ta nu u-ni SA 2°® 846 4 3.har-pa-ya “8° Kd-as-kdn za-ah- 
hi-ya-nu-un ‘the Kaskan state which had occupied Mt. Asharpaya and had cut 
off the Pala roads, against this Kaskan state of Mt. Asharpaya I fought’, where 
the use of the singular makes it highly probable® that the relative clause is 
restrictive. But when they are spoken of in the plural, it is impossible to be sure 
whether some or all are meant, as in AM KBo 2.5.2.4 (36), cited above, and (58) 
Hatt. 4.26-8 am-mu-uk-ma LU.MES GA-AS-GA-HLA ku-i-e-es ku-u-ru-ur 
e-se-ir na-at-mu EGIR-an ti-t-e-ir ‘but the Kaskans(,) who had been hostile to 
me, these sided with me’.®” 

At times the same words seem used in different senses, and we have only the 
context to guide us. Thus in contiguous passages Mursilis says: (69) AM KBo 
3.4.1.8-9 nu KUR.KUR.MES ““KUR U-UL-ya ku-i-e-es ku-u-ru-ri-ya-ah-hi- 
es-kir nu a-pu-u-us-sa KUR.KUR.MES “KOR ku-u-ru-ri-ya-ah-hi-tr ‘the 
enemy countries who had not yet made war, now these enemy countries too 
made war’; (60) 19-21 nu-mu a-ra-ah-2é-na-as KUR.KUR "°KUR ku-i-e-es 
ku-u-ru-ri-ya-ah-hi-ir nu A-NA KUR “KOR na-wi ku-it-ma-an ku-e-da-ni-ik-ki 
pa-a-un nu A-NA EZEN.HI.A EGIR-an ti-ya-nu-un ‘the surrounding enemy 
countries(,) who had made war on me, before I set out against any enemy 
country® I took care of the festival’, i.e. ‘before I set out against any of the sur- 
rounding enemy countries(,) who had made war on me, I took care of the festival’; 
(61—already cited in more complete form as 6) 23-6 a-ra-ah-zé-na-as-wa-mu-za 
KUR.KUR “°KOR ku-i-e-es DUMU-la-an hal-zi-es-sir nu-wa-mu-kdn u-ni a-ra- 


86 My only reason for not saying ‘certain’ rather than ‘highly probable’ is my fear of 
being misled by the English translation. The writer may feel that he has sufficiently iden- 
tified the community in question by saying simply URU Kad-as-ka-as, which to us secms 
inadequate since we must call it ‘a Kaskan state’ not ‘rae Kaskan state’ (Hittite, like Latin, 
does not mark this particular distinction); and the statement about occupying Mt. Ashar- 
paya and cutting off the Pala roads may be added to provide additional information rather 
than identification. In that case, however, the clause acquires a strong causal flavor, since 
if it does not serve to identify the state, it does serve to give a reason for the king’s attack 
upon it; and thus it still, like 3, 4, 5,6, and perhaps 78 (on which see fn. 103), approaches 
the restrictive rather than the non-restrictive. Exactly the same problem is presented by 
three closely parallel passages just below, ib. 43, 58, and 61. 

87 We may contrast this with such a passage as Hatt. KBo 6.29 B.1.17-8 (NBr 46) ERUM- 
an-ni-ya-mu ku-e KUR.KUR.MES pi-ya-an e-sir nu-mu-kén a-pi-e-ya ar-ha da-at-ta-at 
‘and the countries which had been given to me in servitude these too were now taken away 
from me’, where, since the names of the countries involved are not specified, the relative 
clause is clearly restrictive. 

8 For the shift in number from plural to singular, see fn. 51 on 22. 
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ah-zé-na-as KUR.KUR “°KUR pf-ra-an ku-en-ni ‘“the surrounding enemy 
countries, who called me a child, strike down those surrounding enemy countries 
for me” ’. In the first passage the relative is indubitably restrictive; in the second 
the relative is probably restrictive, though it might be interpreted as non-restric- 
tive if we chose to stress the presence of the adjective aradhzenas ‘surrounding’ and 
view it as used in a limiting sense;* in the third the relative is certainly non- 
restrictive, so far at least as the factual content goes,” since presumably ALL his 
enemies looked down upon him. 

A singular collective may also be ambiguous in such an instance as (62) AM 
KBo 3.4.3.47-9 nu “°KUR °®"A-ra-u-wa-an-na-as ku-is KUR ¥®"Ki-is-si-ya-a 
GUL-an-ni-es-ki-it na-at me-ik-ki ta-ma-as-sa-an har-ta ‘the Arawannan enemy(,) 
who kept attacking Kissia(,) had greatly oppressed it’; the enemy possibly con- 
stituted the entire body of hostile Arawannans, in which case the clause is non- 
restrictive, but we cannot be certain.” 

On the other hand when we hear about not a group of people but a single 
country or city, we may be sure that a definite entity is involved, and that there- 
fore the relative clause is non-restrictive. Such examples are rare, and some of 
them doubtful. I know of only one absolutely clear and certain instance: (63) 
AM KBo 2.5.4.7-9 nu-kdn 'A-pdr-ru-un ku-e-da-ni I-N A °®" La-ak-ku ku-en-nir 
nu 'Tar-hi-ni-is °®" La-ak-ku-un e-ip-ta ‘in which Lakku they had killed A., T. 
seized Lakku’, i.e. “T’. seized Lakku, in which they had killed A.” Here the intro- 
duction of the non-restrictive clause is made easier once again by the word order, 
with the antecedent embedded in the relative clause in the manner that is logical 
only in the case of the restrictive clause.** Another example which surely contains 
a non-restrictive clause referring to the name of a city, but which is rather doubt- 

* Note 8-4 just above, ku-itma-en-sehin ANA SAGU-EA A-BEYA newt oedee’ 
nu-mu a-ra-ah-zé-na-as KUR.KUR.MES “SKUR hu-u-ma-an-te-es ku-u-ru-ri-ya-ah-hi-i" 
‘before I took my seat on my father’s throne, all the surrounding enemy countries had mad® 
war on me’. But the epithet is probably thrown in casually and is not meant to make any 
appreciable difference in the picture: there is no reason to assume that the ‘surrounding 
enemy countries’ of 3-4, 9-10 nu a-ra-ah-zé-na-as KUR.KUR “°KOR ki-is-sa-an me-mi-ir 
‘the surrounding enemy countries spoke thus’, 19 (60), and 23-6 (61), are a group more 
restricted than ‘the enemy countries’ of which we hear in 6-7 ma-ah-ha-an-ma KUR.KUR.- 
MES “°KUR 'Ar-nu-an-da-an SES-YA ir-ma-an is-ta-ma-as-sir nu KUR.KUR.MES 
LOKUR ku-u-ru-ri-ya-ah-hi-is-ki-u-an da-a-ir ‘when the enemy countries heard (that) my 
brother A. (was) ill, the enemy countries began to make war’ and 8-9 (59). That this is the 
case seems conclusively proved by the final lines of this introductory portion of the Ten- 
Year Annals: 28-9 nu-za ki-e a-ra-ah-zé-na-as KUR.KUR.MES “©KUR I-NA MU 10.KAM 
tar-ah-hu-un na-at-kén ku-e-nu-un ‘and these surrounding enemy countries I conquered and 
defeated in the course of 10 years’. 

9 However, the causal force and emotional flavor may render it restrictive. See the earlier 
discussion of the entire passage, and cf. fn. 37. 

* Note that the similar term in KBo 5.8.2.17 and KUB 14.16.2.12 “©KUR °8UKd-as-kd-as 
‘the Kaskan enemy’ certainly does not exhaust the entire body of Kaskans. Cf. sup. on 36. 

92 That the non-restrictive clause is not yet a really natural form of expression is sug- 
gested by the fact that just above, where we might have expected one, we find a coordinate 
clause instead: 3.53-4 pa-ra-a-ma I-NA °®ULaq-ak-ku pa-a-un nu URULg-ak-ku-us URU-as 
BAD-an-za e-es-ta ‘but I went to Lakku, and Lakku was a fortified town’. Cf. fn. 78, on the 


similar clause in Ann. (1.44). 
93 Cf. sup. on 16, 17, and 18; also fn. 40. On 68 itself, see further below, fn. 97. 
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ful as to its precise structure, is AM KUB 14.17.3.21 (79); as this is a special 
case, it will be discussed below with others of its class. 

The dubious instances follow (it will be noted that the first resembles 63 in 
word order, and the rest 69-75). 

(64) AM KBo 3.4.3.90-1 nu-za 'Pt-th-hu-ni-ya-as ku-it KUR °®°Js-ti-ti-na 
ta-a-an har-ta na-at EGIR-pa w-e-te-nu-un ‘Istitina, which P. had taken, this I 
rebuilt’. Gétze interprets kwit as ‘weil’, but I think it is a relative, since P.’s 
occupation of the country was not the reason why it had to be rebuilt, it was his 
destruction of it—cf. KUB 19.30.1.10-2 and especially 14-5 (66). 

(65) AM KUB 14.16.1.31 KUR °?°Js-hu-pt-it-ta-ma ku-u-ru-ur ku-it e-es-ta 
na-at-za EGIR-pa tar-ah-hu-un ‘Ishupitta, which was hostile, this I again con- 
quered’. Gétze (AM 31) interprets kwit as meaning ‘wihrend’ and as introducing 
not only esta but also tarahhun (which I make a main verb). Since a lacuna 
follows, no decision can be reached. 

(66) Vert. Hukk. B.1.15 (Vert. 2.173) KUR °®"Ha-ya-sa-ya ku-it ‘and Hayasa, 
which’. Again a lacuna precludes certainty. 

(67) Hatt. 3.46-7 nu °®"Ne-ri-ik-ka-as ku-it IS-TU UD.KAM ‘Ha-an-ti-li 
ar-ha har-ga-an-za e-es-ta na-an [sa-ra-a da-ah-hu-un nu EGIR-pa t-e-da-ah-|hu- 
un ‘Nerik, which (?) had been in ruins from the time of Hantilis, this I [took and 
rebuilt]’. So Gétze (NBr 25). But I think Sturtevant is right in interpreting kwit 
as a conjunction (Chr. 77), for the use of a neuter relative with Nertkas (note 
the masculine harganz and -an in 47) seems strange. 

(68) AM KBo 5.8.2.14-7 nu KUR °®" Tu-u-um-ma-an-na ku-it PA-NI A-BI- 
YA e-es-ta-at nu °° Ty-u-um-ma-an-na-an URU-an nam-ma-ya ku-i-e-es URU.- 
AS.AS.HI.A BAD 1-e-da-an-te-es e-se-ir na-as “°KUR °®°Ké-as-ka-as har-ni- 
tk-ta ‘and the country of Tummanna, which (???) remained on my father’s 
side, and (???) the city of Tummanna, and further the fortified cities which 
were built (there), these the Kaskan enemy destroyed’. So Tenner (HAT 13). 
But he is surely wrong in his handling of the sentence connective nu in 15, which 
he treats precisely like the word connective -ya in 16. I think the only possible 
interpretation of kwit is as a conjunction (so Gétze, AM 153): ‘and because the 
country of Tummanna remained on my father’s side, Tummanna the city, and 
further whatever fortified cities were built (there), these the Kaskan enemy 
destroyed’. 

We also meet a group involving persons, as follows: (69) AM KBo 4.4.2.68-70 
nu-kdén 'Na-na-LU-in ku-in DUMU.LUGAL A-NA !Nu-wa-an-za pa-ra-a ne-eh- 
hu-un nu-mu me-na-ah-ha-an-da u-un-ni-es-ta ‘N., whom, the king’s son, I had 
sent to Nuwanza, (he) came to meet me’, i.e. ‘N., the king’s son, whom I had 
sent’ etc. (70) AM KUB 14.29.1.17-8 nu Hu-u-du-pt-an-za-as ku-is DUMU 
LUGAL KUR “®"Pa-la-a ma-ni-ya-ah-hi-es-ki-it nu-us-st “?°Wa-a-su-ma-na 
ku-u-ru-ri-ya-ah-ta ‘H., who, the king’s son, was governing Pala, on him Wasu- 
mana made war’. (71) AM KBo 3.4.2.67-8 nu-sa-an 'Td-pa-la-zu-na-u-lis ku-ts 
DUMU 1U-uh-ha-LU I-NA °®"Pu-ra-an-da se-ir e-es-ta na-as no-ah-sar-ri-ya- 
at-ta-at na-as-kdén "8° Py-ra-an-da-za MI-az kat-ta hu-wa-is ‘T., who, the son of 


% I am correcting Tenner’s ‘gegrundet (?) werde’, rejected by Gétze, AM 257. 
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U., was up in Puranda, he was afraid and he fled down from Puranda at night’. 
(72) AM KBo 4.4.2.3-4 nu 1A-t-idk-ka-ma-as ku-is LUGAL °®"Ki-in-za e-es-ta 
nu-us-st "NIG.BA-?U-as ha-an-te-iz-2i-is DUMU-la-as e-es-ia ‘A., who was king 
of Kinza, N. was his first(-born) son’.® (73) AM KUB 19.29.4.11-3 ki-e-iz-ma 
1Ha-an-nu-ut-ti-is ku-is KUR.KUR.MES SAP-LI-TI ma-ni-ya-ah-hi-is-ki-tt 
nu I-NA KUR °®°Is-hu-pt-it-ta ku-wa-pt pa-it na-as a-pt-ya BA.UGs ‘at this 
time H., who was governing the lower countries, when he had gone to Ishupitta 
he died there’.* (74) AM KUB 14.17.2.31-3 nu 'Pt-ih-hu-ni-ya-as ku-is LU 
URUK G-as-ka LU Y®"Ti-pi-ya e-es-ta ™Pt-ih-hu-ni-ya-as-ma KUR UGU-TI 
URUTs-ti-ti-na-ya GUL-an-ni-es-ki-it ‘P., who was a Kaskan from Tipia, P. kept 
attacking the upper country and Istitina’. (75) AM KUB 14.15.2.11-2 nu 
1M as-hu-t-lu-wa-as ku-is U8 har-ta nu-mu me-na-ah-ha-an-da u-un-ni-is-ta 
‘M., who held the city of ..., marched against me’. 

In all the above the relative clause is clearly non-restrictive, but none the less 
there are to be observed numerous characteristics of the restrictive type. In the 
first four, and possibly in the others as well, the antecedent is a part of the rela- 
tive clause,” as is proved or at least conceivably suggested in several ways: 
(1) In the first three (69, 70, 71), an appositive to the antecedent follows the 
relative.® (2) In the first, second, and fourth (69, 70, 72), the case of the ante- 
cedent is clearly determined by the relative clause and not by the main clause, 
a pronoun in a different case standing in the main clause in the second and 
fourth. (3) In the third, fifth, and sixth (71, 73, 74), where the same case is 
demanded by both clauses, it might be argued that the antecedent is still proved 


to belong to the relative clause by the presence in the main clause either of a 
pronoun representing it (in 71 and 73) or of a noun repeating it (in 74). Thus it 
might be said that only the seventh (75) is of a type that can be viewed (though 
it need not be) as a fully-developed non-restrictive clause. 

Completely different is (76) AM KBo 5.8.2.18-22 'Hu-u-tu-pt-an-za-an-ma 
DUMU.LUGAL DUMU !2Zi-da-a GAL ““ME-SE-DI 'Zi-da-a-as ku-is A-NA 


% If Gdtze’s suppletion of ku-is after 'NIG.BA-?U-as is correct, we have still a second 
non-restrictive clause, ‘N., who was his first(-born) son’. 

%6 Or perhaps ‘H., who at this time was governing’ (so Gétze, AM 19). If the adverb pre- 
ceding the antecedent really belongs in the relative clause, this furnishes fresh proof that 
the antecedent itself belongs there. 

7 Cf. fn. 96, also 40. It should be noted, however, that in all these examples, the antece- 
dent precedes the relative, so that at least they are a step beyond 63, where, though the 
clause is clearly restrictive, the antecedent is imbedded within the relative clause. 

9 Cf. instances noted above of adjective modifiers of the antecedent that followed the 
relative (23-28). 

99 However, I think we must class with it 73 (unless we exclude this for the reason noted 
in fn. 96) and 74, for to rule them out on the grounds of the extra subject alone might be to 
overdo logic in an effort at precise analysis. Probably the troublesome noun or pronoun 
that serves to repeat the antecedent at a later point is to be explained here—and also in 
41, 42, 78, 79, and 84—as a mere bit of clumsy tautology somewhat like the repetition of a 
slightly different type noted below in regard to 76, 77, 78, and 82; in other words, its pres- 
ence in the main clause need not force us to assign the antecedent to the subordinate clause 
along with the relative if there is no other compelling reason for doing so. But this ambiguity 
doubtless helped in the evolution of the older type into the newer one. 
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A-BI-YA SES-SU e-es-ta nu A-BU-YA u-ni 'Hu-tu-pt-ya-an-za-an DUMU 
17j-da-a GAL ME-SE-DI I-NA KUR °®"Pa-la-a wa-tar-na-ah-ta ‘but H., the 
prince, the son of Z., the captain of the guard—which Z. was my father’s brother 
—, my father ordered the aforesaid H., the son of Z., the captain of the guard, 
into Pala’. Here the main clause begins BEFoRE the relative clause, and the ante- 
cedent of the relative, 1Zi-da-a, gets its case (genitive) from the main clause and 
not from the relative clause; the relative clause, then, instead of preceding the 
main clause, is interpolated into it (of course with no sentence connective) after 
the antecedent, and within the relative clause the antecedent is repeated in the 
case (nominative) that the relative clause demands. This bit of tautology, and 
even more the still more awkward bit involved in the repetition with uni after 
the relative clause of the phrase containing the antecedent which had preceded 
the relative clause—‘H. the son of Z.’-—may be due to the unfamiliarity of the 
new form of expression; very probably the two repetitions just mentioned repre- 
sent a sort of unconscious clinging to the logical and quite different sort of repe- 
tition involved in the old restrictive relative type of sentence. (Cf. fn. 99.) 

A somewhat similar passage is (77) AM KBo 4.4.4.23-7 nu PUTU-SI °®"Du- 
uk-kd-ma-an URU-an sa-a-ru-u-wa-an-2zi U-UL tar-na-ah-hu-un na-an-kdn I8- 
TU NAM.RA X X-hu-un NAM.RA °®"Du-uk-ka-ma 3 LI-IM NAM.RAI-NA 
BE LUGAL ku-in ti-wa-te-nu-un na-an-za-an ERIN.MES ANSU.KUR.RAHIA 
i-ya-nu-un ‘I did not give up the city (of) Dukkama to be plundered, and I 
..ed it with the captives—which captives from Dukkama, 3 thousand captives, 
I took to the palace—, and I made them infantry troops (and) charioteers’. 
Again we have the antecedent—IJ S-TU NAM.RA—in the main clause, and a 
repetition of it (twice this time) in a different case—NAM.RA—in the non- 
restrictive clause; but in this instance the relative clause is introduced at the 
end, instead of in the middle, of the main clause, and thus there is no tautological 
resumption after it of a part of the main clause. It would be simpler to begin a 
new sentence after -hun as Gétze does (AM 137), interpretiag ‘the captives 
from D., 3 thousand captives, whom I took to the palace, these I made troops 
and charioteers’ (the meaning might be either ‘8000 captives from D.—which 
captives I took to the palace’ or ‘the captives from D.—which 3000 captives I 
took to the palace’). But in that case the lack of a sentence-connective (which 
Gotze does not note in his list of such absences, AM 303 s.v. nu) seems strange, 
whereas it is quite in order in a following SUBORDINATE clause as I take the 
NAM.RA kwin clause to be.'! In any case the relative clause is surely non- 
restrictive.’ Another instance of a non-restrictive clause follows this one in close 


10 This relative (and also those in 82 and 83, treated below) is of the sort of stuff from 
which the Latin ‘connecting relative’ is made, but I do not think Hittite reached this de- 
velopment, which even in Latin is rare before the classical period (cf. Hofmann, Stolz- 
Schmalz 709). A test of the difference is that the connecting relative clause cannot naturally 
be interpolated into the clause containing its antecedent, but must follow it. Cf. fn. 106. 

101 Cf, Lg. 22.82 fn. 80; and to the list of 12 examples there referred to, and listed ib. 76 
fn. 48, add the present one, 87. 

102 Cf, sup., fn. 58. For a restrictive clause we may contrast the parallel passage KBo 
3.4.4.40-1 nu-za PUTU-SI ku-in NAM.RA I-NA E LUGAL t-wa-te-nu-un na-as 3 LI-IM 
NAM.RA e-es-ta ‘and the captives that my Majesty brought to the palace, they were 3 
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juxtaposition, perhaps suggesting that, as often happens, the writer, having once 
employed a rather odd turn of expression, repeated it directly afterwards. This 
passage is (78) AM KBo 4.4.4.28-31 ma-ah-ha-an-ma LU.MES °®" Az-2i a-t-e-ir 
URU.AS.AS.HI.A BAD-kdn ku-it za-ah-hi-ya-az kat-ta da-as-ki-u-wa-an te-eh- 
hu-un nu LU.MES °®"Az-2i ku-i-e-es URU.AS.AS.B1.A BAD *4pt-e-ru-nu-us 
HUR.SAG.MES-us pér-ga-u-e-es na-ak-ki-i A S-RI-Y1.A EGIR-pa har-kir na-at 
na-ah-sa-ri-ya-an-da-ti ‘when the Azzians saw that I had begun to seize fortified 
towns in battle, the Azzians, who held fortified towns, high rocky mountains, 
(and) steep places, they were frightened’. Here the presence of the sentence- 
connective nu before LU.MES °®" Az-2i ku-t-e-es forces us, I think, to join the 
relative clause with what follows, and thus prevents us from treating it as paren- 
thetical as we did in the preceding example; but the repetition of the term and 
the slightly peculiar postponement of the relative clause™ give us a little the 
same effect. 

With 77 we may compare (79) AM KUB 14.17.3.21-3 nu °®"U-ra-as ku-is 
URU-as SA KUR °° A-az-zi ha-an-te-iz-zi-is a-t-ri-is e-es-ta na-as-kdn na-ak- 
ki-i pt-e-di a-sa-an-za ‘Ura—which city was the first outpost of Azzi—it (is) 
located on a steep place’. Here the antecedent is not repeated in the paren- 
thetical clause as it is in 76 and 77, but is replaced by the generic term ‘city’. 





thousand captives’. It might be urged concerning our passage that there were other cap- 
tives from D. beside the particular 3000 that the king took to the palace, in view of the 
statement in the Ten-Year Annals (3.4.4.39-43, just quoted in part) that after the assaults 
on Aripsa and Dukkama the king personally took 3000 captives to the palace, whereas his 
officers and his army took further numbers unspecified of captives and also cattle and 
sheep; but probably this general collection of booty was confined to Aripsa, and the only 
captives taken at Dukkama were the king’s 3000, since we learn from KBo 4.4 that Aripsa 
had been handed over to the whole of Hattusas to be plundered (4.13), and the troops had 
seized captives, cattle, and sheep (4.14-5), whereas Dukkama by surrendering specifically 
to the king saved itself from the same unhappy fate (18-24). 

108 There may be a causal element in the relative clause (cf. sup., on 3, 4, §, 6, and also 
fn. 86 on 57), the idea being that the Azzians were frightened when they saw the king assail- 
ing fortified towns inasmuch as they themselves possessed a number of these. 

104 The normal order would be: ma-ah-ha-an-ma LU.MES "8° 42-2i ku-i-e-es URU.AS.AS.- 
HI.A BAD... har-kir nu LU.MES "80 Az-zi a-ti-e-ir ... na-at na-ah-sa-ri-ya-an-da-ti ‘but 
when the Azzians, who held fortified towns ..., saw ..., they were frightened’. 

106 This passage has already been compared with KBo 2.5.4.7-9 (63), but characterized 
as less clear. Gdtze (AM 99) interprets U8UU-ra-as ku-is URU-as simply as ‘welche Stadt 
Ura’—which may well be right, in view of 2¥U-ra-an URU-an right below (3.24). But in 
that case the interpolation of kwis between the name of the city and the appositive URU 
seems a little odd: the latter usually follows directly after the name (or the name plus 
initial particles if these are present), as in KBo 2.5.4.23, 3.4.2.19, 2.29, 4.4.2.15, 18, 23, 61, 
3.41, 4.24, 5.8.1.28, 2.15-6; I have met just one exception, KUB 14.15.2.5 U8U A-pa-as-sa-an 
SA !Uh-ha-LU URU-an ‘Apassa, U.’s city’ (contrast the parallel passage, KBo 3.4.2.19 
SA !U-uh-ha-LU-ya °8° A-pa-a-sa-an URU-an ‘U.’s Apasa the city’). 

106 This is the Latin idiom, as exemplified in Caesar, BG 1.10.1 non longe a Tolosatium 
jinibus absunt, quae civitas est in provincia. Cicero, Att. 5.20.3 ad Amanum contendi, qui 
Syriam a Cilicia in aquarum divertio dividit; qui mons erat hostium plenus, which—in mis- 
leadingly abbreviated form—is cited as the typical example by most of the grammars (e.g. 
Stolz-Schmalz 711, Gildersleeve-Lodge §616.2, Lane §1809), seems to me quite different: 
mons is not used with the first qui, and the second qui is a connecting, not a subordinating, 
relative; cf. fn. 100. 
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Probably we should note here also two almost identical passages, (80) Vert. 
Kup. §18.C.22-8 and (81) Vert. Al. A.2.75-9..% The former runs as follows: 
ma-a-an-na, HUL-lu-un me-mi-an ku-in-ki SA BAL pt-ra-an pa-ra-a 18-ta-ma- 
as-ti na-as-su LU °®°Ha-at-ti ku-is-ki na-as-ma LU °®° Ar-za-u-wa ku-is-ki BAL 
e-es-sa-i_ki-nu-un-ta ku-i-e-es ku-u-us LU.MES ku-ir-wa-na-as" me-mi-an-ma 
A-NA PUTU-SI pi-ra-an pa-ra-a hu-u-da-a-ak O-UL ha-at-ra-a-si nu-us-sa-an 
a-pi-e-da-as ku-wa-at-ka an-tu-uh-sa-as pa-ra-a us-ki-si ‘and if you hear first any 
bad news about a revolt, whether some Hittite or some Arzawan starts a revoit— 
who, (namely) these, (are) now independent monarchs in relation to you—, and 
you do not first write the news immediately to my Majesty and are in any way 
indulgent toward those men’. The demonstrative pronoun kus, representing the 
antecedent, whether we take it of both the Hittite and the Arzawan (so Fried- 
rich, Vert. 1.129) or, in the sense of ‘the latter’, of only the Arzawan™ (so 
Sommer, AU 345), corresponds to the noun in the previous examples.” 

We find both repeated antecedent and demonstrative in two rather difficult 
but practically certain examples: (82) AU Tav. 2.71-7 nu-wa-as-si ka-a-as LU 
KAR-TAP-PU pi-di-si e-sa-ru ku-it-ma-na-as t-iz-2i ku-it-ma-na-as a-pi-ya 
EGIR-pa ti-iz-2i ka-a-as-ma LU KAR-TAP-PU ku-is SA SAL.LUGAL-za ku-it 
SA MAS-TI har-zi I-NA KUR °®°Hat-ti SA SAL.LUGAL MAS-TUM me- 
ik-ki sal-li na-as-mu U-UL im-ma “©HA-DA-NU nu-us-si a-pa-a-as pt-e-di-es-si 
e-sa-ru ku-it-ma-na-as ti-iz-2t ku-it-ma-na-as EGIR-pa w-iz-zi ‘moreover, this 
groom is to remain in his place for him until he comes (and) until he gets back 
there—which groom," (namely) this one, because he has (a wife) from the 
queen’s family—in Hatti the queen’s family is very important—(is) he not really 


107 Cf. also Vert. Targ. 1.14-7, now mutilated but doubtless originally parallel with the 
others. 

108 The meaning of this word is doubtful. There has been considerable debate concerning it 
(see especially Friedrich, Vert. 1.76-7; Gétze, Madd. 140-1; Friedrich, KIF 1.106-7, espe- 
cially 106 fnn. 2 and 3; Sommer, AU 342-5, 395): but this does not affect our problem. 

109 As Sommer says (loc.cit.), the use of the plural to refer to a singular antecedent need 
not trouble us. Examples of this as well as of the use of the singular to refer to a plural (cf. 
sup., fnn. 51 and 88) are given by Hahn, Lg. 22.77 fn. 46. 

110 Gétze’s statement (Madd. 141 fn. 2), offered as a refutation of Friedrich’s interpreta- 
tion, that the relative clause precedes ‘so gut wie immer’ and the antecedent is incorporated 
in it, of course applies to the vast majority of cases; but, as we have just seen, exceptions 
do occur. And Gétze’s own interpretation, combining kwes kus LU.MES kwirwanas with 
apedas antuhsas, seems objectionable, because of the interpolation of the hatrasi clause be- 
tween the relative clause and the main clause to which the latter is supposed to apply (6, 
where the interpolated extra clause, KBo 3.4.1.25-6, is purely anticipatory of the main one, 
would not seem to justify this), and also (as in the case of 77) because of the lack of a sen- 
tence connective before the relative clause. Another possible argument—though, I admit, 
not a completely conclusive one—against him is that the use of apas after the combination 
of kas (or, for that matter, of ast or uni) with kwis does not seem normal; in cases where a 
pronoun follows them in the main clause (for the list, see Lg. 22.81 fn. 71), the only one that 
I have met is the enclitic personal pronoun (-as, -at, -si, etc.). 

111 T view this relative (and also the one in 83) as introducing a quasi-independent paren- 
thetical clause, and thus somewhat like a Latin connecting relative (cf. fn. 100). Otherwise 
Sommer (AU 11), who takes the kwis clause as an ‘as to the fact’ clause (cf. Hahn, Lg. 22.77 
fn. 49). 
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my brother-in-law?"’—that (man) is to remain in his place for him until he 
comes (and) until he gets back’; and (83) AU Tav. 4.47-8 nu-ult-ta a-pu-u-un 
me-mi-an ku-is] i-da-as a-pa-a-as INIM-as har-kdn-na ku-is na-an-kdn ka-a ha- 
an-ti [ti-ya-mi] ‘and [(he) who] brought [you this message]—which message, 
(namely) this, (is) (fit) for destruction (i.e. may it be destroyed)—I [shall bring] 
him up for judgment here’, according to Sommer’s very plausible suppletions 
and interpretation. In the first of these we also note the same repetition, in this 
case not merely of a phrase but of a whole sentence, after the parenthetical inter- 
ruption, as we did in KBo 5.8.2.18-22 (76). 

In conclusion I should like to cite a highly interesting series of relative clauses 
at the beginning of the Ten-Year Annals of Mursilis: (84) AM KBo 3.4.1.10 
A-BU-SU-wa-as-si ku-is LUGAL KUR Hat-ti e-es-ta nu-wa-ra-as UR.SAG-is 
LUGAL-us e-es-ta ‘ “his father, who was the king of Hatti, he was a mighty 
king” ’; (85) 11-2 DUMU-SU-ma-wa-as-si-za-kén ku-is A-N A °8GU.ZA A-BI- 
SU e-sa-at nu-wa a-pa-a-as-sa ka-ru-t “°K ALA-an-za e-es-ta™ ‘ “his son(,) who 
took his place on his father’s throne, he too was earlier a hero” ’; (86) 14 ki-nu- 
un-ma-wa-za-kdn ku-is A-NA °8GU.ZA A-BI-SU e-sa-at nu-wa-ra-as DUMU- 
la-as''* ‘ “but (the one) who now has taken his place on his father’s throne, he 
(is) a child” ’. The first clause is clearly non-restrictive,' the second ambiguous, "6 
and the third restrictive; in inverse order, they epitomize excellently the course 
of development of the Hittite relative clause. 


APPENDIX 
STATISTICS CONCERNING RELATIVE CLAUSES IN DOCUMENTS STUDIED 


Q 


D ToTAL 


5 
2 
10 
26 
86 
5 
19 
13 
42 
10 
9 
4 
37 
9 
14 
32 
9 
58 


DocuMENT A B 


Anittas 5 
Bil. 2 
Tel. 10 
CH 26 
AM 47 
Ann. 5 
AU 16 
BoSt. 3 12 
Hatt. 36 
Madd. 

MS 9 
Pap. 

Pest. 29 
Rein. 9 
Sold. 14 
Tem. 32 
funn. 8 
Vert. 44 
Tora 311 


tho 
oocechc[c 


Nr oooeowmoocrhQerre © 


—" 
kBeHmoooeoeocoewooocneoenonrocnceoeo 


oooccocecocoeoccooascoco 


oa 
oO 
— 


A = Indubitable examples of restrictive clauses 

B = Dubious examples and examples of transitional cases!” 

C = Examples of non-restrictive clauses resembling restrictive clauses in certain 
waysilé 

D = Clear-cut and indubitable examples of non-restrictive clauses!!® 
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INDEX TO PASSAGES DISCUSSED 


Passages are listed by the line in which the relative occurs. The passages quoted or 
referred to in the text, 84 in all,!° are cited by their key-number (cf. fn. 2); those treated 
only in the footnotes, 27 in all, by the number of the footnote. Passages cited for content 
not form,!*' or in illustration of a detail of form not directly connected with the use of the 
relative,!** are not included. The 27 examples of relative clauses marked with an asterisk 
are unquestionably restrictive; the 78'* unmarked include all that could possibly be classed 
as non-restrictive, though few!*4 must be and many probably should not be. The 6 passages 
marked with a dagger do not contain relatives, though in one (Vert. Targ. 1.15) a relative 
is probably to be supplied. 





112 Otherwise Sommer (AU 11), who interprets ‘(so ist) er ... (nur) nicht ganz ein Schwa- 
ger von mir’. But the introduction into the English translation of ‘nur’ without any basis 
in the Hittite seems to me unjustified and unjustifiable (cf. my refutation, Lg. 20.92 fn. 9 
and 94 fn. 14, of Sommer’s similar treatment of several passages in the Bil.) 

113 Already cited above as 47. 

14 Quoted above (fn. 36) in another connection. 

8 Tt refers to an already completely specified individual, just as do those in examnles 
69-76. 

116 Cf. the discussion of the passage (47) above. 

7 AM KBo 2.5.1.11, 2.4; 3.4.1.12, 1.20, 1.23, 1.32, 3.39, 3.43, 3.48, 3.58, 3.61, 3.90; 4.4.2.46; 
5.8.1.1, 2.14, 2.29, 2.35, 3.24; KUB 14.15.3.28; 14.16.1.31, 3.30; 14.20.7; 19.29.4.20; 19.30.1.14; 
19.37.3.36, 3.42. AU Tav. 1.32. BoSt 3.2.3.30. Hatt. 2.63, 2.70, 3.46, 3.70, 4.27, 4.62. Madd. 1.48, 
1.58, 2.56, 2.85. Pest. 1.1.4, 1.19, 2.43; 11.3.1, 5.3, 8.4, 9.8; III.2.1.12. Tunn.1.31. Vert. Kup. 
§27.4.20; Man. B.3.6 and 7; Al. A.3.10, 3.31, 3.73, 4.38; Hukk. 2.56, 3.25, 3.66, 4.50, B.1.15. 

u8 AM KBo 2.5.4.7; 3.4.2.67; 4.4.2.3, 2.68; KUB 14.29.1.17; 19.29.4.11. 

119 AM 3.4.1.10; 4.4.4.26, 4.29; 5.8.2.19; KUB 14.15.2.11; 14.17.2.31, 3.21. AU Tav. 2.73, 
4.48. Pap. 1.31, 1.38, 2.15. Vert. Kup. §18.C.25; Al. A.2.77. 

120 Key-numbers go up to 86, but this is because two passages are quoted twice: 47 = 86, 
and 61 = part of 6. 

1%1 As in fnn. 50, 52, 59, 61, 71, 73, 78, 80, 89, 91, and 102. 

122 As in fnn. 46, 69, 70, 80, and 105. 

123 These 78 passages represent 79 examples of relatives (cf. fn. 19), since the one listed 
here with the key-number 9 contains two separate relatives, Vert. Man. B.3.6 and 3.7 (364 
and 365 of my earlier paper). 

124 Only 20, including 6 peculiar cases (listed in fn. 118) and 14 clear-cut cases (listed in 
fn. 119). 
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FOUR INDO-IRANIAN ETYMOLOGIES 


Louis H. Gray 
Columbia University 


[Skt. rgi- ‘seer’ from the IE base *rese- ‘howl’; Skt. ndra- ‘water’ from the base 
*(s)neye- ‘swim’; OPers., GAv. spdda-, YAv. spdéa- ‘army’ from the base *keye(gz¢)- 
‘swell, be strong’; Av. vq@wa- ‘herd’ from the base *yene- ‘strive, desire, gain’.] 


1. SANSKRIT 7$1- ‘SEER’ 


In the Naigamakanda 2.11 occurs the well-known passage rsir daréandt; 
stomadn dadarse ’ty aupamanyavas; tad yad endéms tapasyamdnan brahma 
svayambhav abhydnarsat ta rsayo ’bhavams; tad rsindm rsitvam iti vizhdyate = ‘rsi- 
(is) from sight [ie. from the Indic base daré]. “He saw the hymns,” so 
Aupamanyava. Since Brahma, the Self-Existent, flowed into them, engaged in 
austerities, they became fsis. That (is) the 7si-ness of 7sis; so it is recognized’. 
That the rsis ‘saw’ the Vedic hymns is a commonplace,' but the etymology of 
the word is none too clear. 

First of all we may dismiss, as impossible from a phonological point of view, 
connexion with the bases daré- ‘see’ (suggested by Aupamanyava), arc- ‘praise, 
sing’;? or with Av. aragya-, arasva- ‘right-doing, righteous’;* args- ‘flow’ in the 
sense of ‘pourer-forth’ (of Vedic hymns; cf. the use of abhi-d-ars- in the passage 
of the Naigamakanda just quoted), or with *ars- ‘rain’ as a variant of vars- 
(so that the 7si- would have been originally a rain-magician);° and the quaint 
notion of Satapathabrahmana 6.1.1.1, that the 7sis were so called ‘because they 
suffered through toil (and) austerity’ (Sramena tapasé ’risams tasmdd rsayah; 
from the base ris- ‘suffer harm’), deserves no consideration. 

One may suggest that the 7sis received their appellation because they were 
believed, in a prehistoric period, actually to have ‘seen’ the hymns while in a 
highly emotional state of religious exaltation, very possibly in a trance. This 
recalls the well-known case of Muhammad and certain aspects of the widespread 
system of shamanism.® 

If this hypothesis be accepted, the word 7$7- is to be connected with the group 
of Skt. ras- ‘roar, yell, cry’, rasana- ‘a roaring, screaming’, rasitar- ‘bellower, 


1For a discussion of the ‘sight’ of the fsis see especially J. Muir, Original Sanskrit 
Texts 2*.195-7 (London, 1874), 37.249, 262 (1868). Cf. in general, Macdonell-Keith, Vedic 
Index of Names and Subjects, 1.115-7 (London, 1912), and Muir, passim. 

? Bohtlingk-Roth, Sanskrit-Wérterbuch 1.1063 (Petrograd, 1855); J. Hertel, ASAW phil.- 
hist. K1. 40.2.27, 30, 116 note 2 (1929). 

3C. C. Uhlenbeck, Kurzgefasstes etymologisches Wérterbuch der altindischen Sprache 
35 (Amsterdam, 1898-9), corrected by C. Bartholomae, IF 9.283 (1898). I have been unable 
to consult the discussion by I. J. 8S. Taraporewala, As. Mookerjee Volume 3.2, No. 12. 

4H. Grassmann, Worterbuch zum Rig-Veda 292 (Leipzig, 1873). 

5’ T. Bloch, WuS 2.4-7 (1910). 

*Cf. J. A. MacCulloch, Shamanism, Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics 11.441-6 
(Edinburgh, 1920). 
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roarer’, Goth. razda ‘yAwooa, Aad’, Olcel. redd ‘voice’, OE reord ‘speech, lan- 
guage, voice’. 

This IE base *rese- also appears in Sanskrit as rds- (i.e. *regse-, the F[ull]Z[ero] 
grade of *re-ge-se)’ ‘howl, cry’, and, with the determinative q instead of s, as 
ra-ne-ge- perhaps in Lat. raccare, rancare ‘roar’ (of a tiger), rdna ‘frog’ < *rag-sna 
or *rang-sna. 

Still others of the many cognates are *re-ye in Skt. ravati (beside rautt, ruvdti) 
‘roar, cry aloud’, rdva- ‘roar’, howl’, Lat. rimor ‘rumor’, raucus, ravus ‘hoarse’, 
OCS rjuti ‘ery out’; *re-we-ge- in OHG rohén, Lett. rakt, OCS rykati ‘roar’; 
*re-ye-ge- in Gk. épuyeiv: dwveiv, dwvicar (Hesych.), Lat. rugid ‘roar, bray’, MIr. 
rucht ‘ery’; *re-ye-de in Skt. roditi, rudanti ‘weep, wail, howl, roar’, Lat. rudd 
‘roar, bellow, bray’, Olcel. rauta ‘roar’, OE réoran, Lith. raudéti, OCS rydati 
‘weep, lament, wail’; *re-ge-ge- in Skt. rd@yatz ‘bark’, OE rdrian ‘wail, roar, bellow’, 
Lith. réti ‘ery aloud’, OCS rart ‘sound’; *re-ge-ge- in Lith. rékti, Lett. rékt ‘cry, 
howl, scream’; *re-(m)b(h)e- in Skt. ramb(h)- ‘sound, roar’ (lexicographical; for 
the infixed nasal cf. Lat. raccaére, rancdre above).® 

Like other IE bases apparently beginning with r, this also was originally 
preceded by 9 (i.e. *gere), as in Arm. ornal ‘howl, yell’ (though the base here is 
not free from ambiguity) and Gk. épvyetv above. The entire group appears to 
go back to an onomatopoetic base *ge-re-, represented by Skt. re, a vocative 
particle generally expressing contempt or disrespect.® 

One further suggestion may be briefly made in this connexion. Skt. ériti- 
in its sense of ‘divine knowledge, Veda’, as distinguished from sm7ti- ‘tradition’ 


(Skt. smar- ‘remember’; cf. Manu 2.10: Srutis tu vedo vijneyo = ‘Sruti [is] to be 
understood [as] Veda [Revelation]’), may imply that the 7szs not only ‘saw’ the 
Vedic hymns, but also ‘heard’ them (Skt. Srav- ‘hear’)—again in a state of 
shamanoid exaltation. 


2. SANSKRIT ndra- ‘WATER’ 


In an ‘etymology’ of the name Nadrdyana Manu says (1.10), in a stanza re- 
peated in Mahabharata 12.142.40 = 13168, and Harivarn$a 1.28: 


apo nara itt prokta apo vai narasiinavah 
ta yad asya ’yanam pirvam tena ndardyanah smrtah 
‘waters (are) called ndras; waters, verily, (are) Nara’s sons; since they aforetime 
(were) his path, therefore (is he) called Narayana’. 
In reality, néra- seems to be cognate, though without the prefix s, with the 


widespread group (with various determinatives) represented by Skt. sndti 
‘bathe’, snauti ‘drip’, Tokh. naske* ‘they bathe’, Arm. nay ‘humid’, Gk. vixw 


7 For the theory of the IE base here maintained see the present writer’s study, The 
Indo-European Base-Type *do-, *do-je-, *do-ye-, *do-ge-, AJPh. 62.476-84 (1941). 

8 Walde-Pokorny, Etymologisches Wérterbuch der indogermanischen Sprachen 2.342-3, 
349-51 (Berlin and Leipzig, 1927-32), and the various special etymological dictionaries. 

® Otherwise Walde-Pokorny 1.89 (base *ald-). 

10 Cf, also Mahabharata 3.179.2, 272.42; Visnupurana 1.4.4; for other instances see the 
translation of the latter by Wilson-Hall, 1.57 note (London, 1864). 
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‘swim’, vaw, vabw (Aeolic; Hesych.) ‘flow’, véw (perf. vévevxa) ‘swim’, vaids ‘river- 
nymph, spring-nymph’, Lat. nd, natd ‘swim, float’, Umb. snata ‘umecta’, MIr. 
sndm, Welsh nawf ‘a swimming’, etc.” 

The question arises whether ndra- may not also be cognate with the equally 
wide-spread group of Skt. nazi-, Gk vais, Lat. ndvis, OIcel. nér ‘boat, ship’.” 
This etymology, already suggested by P. Persson," seems, on the whole, pref- 
erable to other explanations which have been proposed, notably the connexion 
with Goth. bnauan, Olcel. (g)niia ‘rub’ in the sense of ‘hollowed-out tree trunk’. 

Beside nara-, evidently oxytone, is found Skt. nird- ‘water’, both clearly ZZF 
grades with differert infixes: nadrd- from *n,ard- < *ne-ge-rd-, and nird- from 
*nird < *ne-je-ro-. 


3. Op Persian, Gada Avesta spdda-, YounG AVESTA spdéa- ‘ARMY’ 


The group of OPers., GAv. spdda-, YAv. spdéa-, MPers. spah, Judeo-Pers. 
stipah, Mod. Pers. s‘pah (borrowed, in the derivative s‘pahi ‘horseman’, as Eng. 
sepoy, Fr. spahi [older cipaye], Span., Ptg. espay, cipayo, Ital. spat, Rum. spahit, 
Mod. Gk. oza[x]fs), Sakian spata, Ossete afzdd, dfzdd, and borrowed as Arm. 
spah, spay ‘army’, Aspahapet, Arab. Asbahbaé, Gk. ’AowéSeros, Paikiili Spddpaté, 
Spahpat, Aspaddpaté < *spddapati- ‘army lord’," has not hitherto, so far as the 
writer knows, received detailed etymological discussion. 

The Iranian group is, one may suggest, the ZF grade (*kyd-) of the IE base 
*keyge- ‘swell, be great’,!® found also in Av. spda(y)- ‘swell up’, Skt. Svdtrd- ‘in- 
vigorating, strong’, Tegean raya, Boeot. rrauara ‘property’, Gk. wémayuar ‘possess’, 


mas (< *kyd-nt-) ‘all’, Kuapn- 4 ’AQnva (Hesych.), Kuapas- dvoua xbpiov (Suidas; 
‘strong, mighty’). Semantically, spdda would seem to have developed the mean- 
ing of ‘army’ from that of ‘might, strength’; cf. Eng. force in the sense of ‘army’. 

The simple base *keye- is widespread. Without attempting to enumerate all 
possible cognates, the principal type-forms may here be given. 


11 Walde-Pokorny 2.692-4; Walde-Hofmann, Lateinisches etymologisches Wérterbuch? 
2.172 (Heidelberg, 1939 sqq.). In all these languages except Sanskrit and Umbrian initial 
sn regularly becomes n, so that they cannot be directly compared with néra-. In Brythonic, 
initial mutation of sn to *hn, n has been generalized. 

12 Walde-Pokorny 2.315; Walde-Hofmann 2.148-9. 

18 Studien zur Lehre von der Wurzelerweiterung und Wurzelvariation 142-3 (Upsala, 
1891); summarily rejected by E. Boisacq, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue grecque 
659 (Paris, 1916). 

4 R. Meringer, IF 17.149-53 (1905); favored by Schrader-Nehring, Reallexikon der 
indogermanischen Altertumskunde 2.295 (Berlin and Leipzig, 1929) ; cf. O. Schrader, Sprach- 
vergleichung und Urgeschichte* 2.182, 300 (Jena, 1907). 

1 P, Horn, Grundriss der neupersischen Etymologie No. 699 (Strassburg, 1893); F. 
Justi, Iranisches Namenbuch 511, 306 (Marburg, 1895); K. Lokotsch, Etymologisches 
Worterbuch der europiischen ... Wérter orientalischen Ursprungs No. 1914 (Heidelberg, 
1927); H. Hibschmann, Armenische Grammatik 1.22, 239 (Strasbourg, 1927); E. Herzfeld, 
Paikuli 1.225-6 (Berlin, 1925); A. Christensen, L’Iran sous les Sassanides? 110 (Copenhagen, 
1944). 

16 For this base in general, Walde-Pokorny 1.365-8; the meaning ‘hollow’ is here ignored 
as unnecessary for the present purpose; for other bases with the antithetical meanings of 
convexity and concavity see Persson, Beitriige zur indogermanischen Wortforschung 100 
ff., 192-3, 241 ff. (Uppsala, [1912]). 
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(1) FR{educed] grade *key.-: Skt. Sdvigtha-, Av. savista- ‘most mighty’. 

(2) FZ grade *key-: Skt. Sdvas- ‘strength’ (also Sava- ‘corpse’ = ‘swollen’?), 
$otha-, Sopha- ‘swelling, tumor’, Lith. Saiéinas, Saunids ‘brave’. 

(3) RR grade *k,u.-: Gaul. Kavapas, Cavares, Cavari; MIr. caur, cur ‘hero’, 
Welsh cawr ‘giant, mighty man’. 

(4) RF grade *k.ye-: I have found no examples. 

(5) RZ grade *k,u-: Skt. Sdnd- ‘swollen’, Sdard- (accent!), Av. stra- ‘mighty’, 
Gk. 4&-xvpos ‘powerless’, Kiptos ‘master’, xdua ‘wave, billow’, OHG Hin-mar, 
OE Hiin-beorht, etc. (?). 

(6) ZF grade *kye-: Skt. svdyati ‘swell, grow’, Gk. xvéw ‘be pregnant’. 

(7) ZR grade *ky,-: I have found no examples. 

(8) ZZ grade *ku-: Skt. Sund- ‘growth, prosperity’, OIcel. hund-forn ‘very old’, 
hund-viss ‘very wise’ (hund < *ky-nt-), Lith. pa-Suné ‘strength’ (the quantity 
of the u is doubtful; if @, it belongs under RZ). 

To the FRZ grade of an extension *key-ie- (i.e. *key.i-) apparently belongs 
Skt. Sdvira- ‘mighty’. 


4. AVESTA vq@wa- ‘HERD’ 


Since Jackson has already correctly connected this word with the base *yene- 
‘strive, desire, gain’, it will suffice here merely to cite some words from that 
widespread group in support of his etymology: Vedic vdnitar- (FR), vantdr- 
(RZ) ‘poszessor’, and from the Germanic group, where the cognate meaning is 
especially conspicuous, Goth. winja, Olcel. vin, OHG winnia, winne, winni 
‘meadow’, wunnimandth ‘Wonnemonat, May’ (lit. ‘meadow-month’, but popu- 
larly supposed to mean ‘bliss-month’)."” The semantic development from ‘desire, 
etc.’ to ‘meadow’ is explained by Falk—Torp as from ‘das gewohnte Feld’ (the 
group of NHG wohnen is indeed cognate with *yene-); however this may be, the 
formation of the Avesta word implies that vq@wa- was THE desirable possession 
of a pastoral and agricultural folk. From ‘meadow’ to ‘herd’ is not a difficult 
transition, nor is the reverse. To the same group belongs Av. vahma- ‘prayer, 
invocation’ < *yn-smo-.'8 


17 For the base in general, Walde-Pokorny 1.258-60; for the Germanic group, Falk-Torp, 
Norwegisch-dinisches etymologisches Wérterbuch 1392 (Heidelberg, 1910-1); for the Av. 
word, A. V. W. Jackson, Avesta Reader, First Series 96 (Stuttgart, 1893). 

18 Bartholomae, ZDMG 48.156 (1894). Jackson 94, connecting the word with Av. vaf- 
‘invoke in song’ (lit. ‘weave’; cf. Gk. d¢aivw iuvov), was misled by K. Geldner, Vedische 
Studien 2.135, note 2 (Stuttgart, 1892-7). 





OPA IN THE HOMERIC POEMS 


GeorGE MELVILLE BOLLING 
Ohio State University 


This paper, which I have the pleasure of offering in honor of one who worked 
hardest for the establishment of the Linguistic Society, is a study of the syntactic 
constructions within which the form 8¢pa is included. The selection of such a topic 
was influenced by two considerations: less seems to me to be known about 
Homeric syntax than about Homeric phonology and Homeric morphology; the 
introduction and development of the proper technique for the handling of syn- 
tactic problems seem important achievements of the Linguistic Society.* 

Long, long ago the advance was foreshadowed by Monro when he spoke! 
‘of the fallacy of supposing the distinctions of thought to be prior to the lan- 
guage which embodies them’; and proceeded (248-50) to a double classification 
of subordinate clauses first according to form, second according to meaning. It 
is, however, the second classification that dominates his treatment. The dif- 
ference between the traditional point of view and the new one is excellently stated 
by Bloch and Trager:? ‘Just as morphological classes (parts of speech) and cate- 
gories cannot be adequately described except on the basis of form, so the con- 
structions, positions, and form-classes of syntax cannot be defined by talking 
about their meaning or by reference to some other language (such as Latin [or 
one’s native language]), but only by stating their recognizable features—that is, 
their form and function.’ Bloch and Trager have in mind chiefly what we call 
living languages, and properly start with the features of juncture and intonation. 
For languages known only from written records our knowledge of these features 
must remain minimal, but I shall try to see what can be done under this handicap. 

The records to be examined are two poems. They have been imperfectly trans- 
mitted, but this fact has generally only a slight bearing upon the present ques- 
tion. For that purpose too each may be regarded—though it is not—as a syn- 
chronous body of material. The two are, however, separated by an appreciable 
interval of time. 

In them the sole function of é¢pa is to unite two expressions into one construc- 
tion which will be a sentence, or at least a sentence-like construction. One might 
think of regarding the conjunction as part of neither expression, but it is far more 
convenient to describe it as part of the expression at whose head it stands (i.e. 
together with the expression which follows it). In its simplest form this expression 
is a phrase such as d¢pa tdwu, but it may be complicated by the introduction of 
other syntactical constructions: dpp’ & eidys, for instance, or opp’ tytv éxdepyor 
iAdooeat iepa pétas A147. It may also be extended by the inclusion of coordinate 
or dependent expressions, as in 


H85 édpa é rapxiowor xapn xopdwvres "Axarol, 
onua Té of xebwow emi rraTet “EXAnorévTw 


* This paper was prepared with assistance furnished by a Minor Grant of the American 
Council of Learned Societies, which is hereby gratefully acknowledged. 

1 A grammar of the Homeric dialect? 141-2 (Oxford, 1891). 

2 Outline of linguistic analysis 74 (Baltimore, 1942). 
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E360 ddp’ és “Oduprov Tkwuat, tv’ aBavarwv dos Eoriv. 


These are matters of stylistic rather than linguistic interest, and have little, if 
anything, to do with my problem. 

A feature of order is that é¢pa is always—but for a single (and otherwise 
peculiar) exception, 0547—the first word in its expression. A feature of selec- 
tion is that each of the connected expressions always—but again 0547 is ex- 
ceptional—includes a finite verb. I shall classify the examples according to the 
form of the verb in the é¢pa expression. In making my classification I will run 
counter to some ideas that may perhaps be suggested by traditional terminology. 
Some perfects, e.g. ofda, weroBa, éornxa, BéBnxa, Spwpa, function as presents, and 
their ‘pluperfects’ function as imperfects. The aorist does not always function 
as a past tense, notably not the gnomic aorist, and the aorist of the immediate 
past. When the infinitive is a demand that an actor act it may be classed with 
finite verbs; the same may be said of dedpo, note debve. This is stated here once for 
all in order to avoid distracting repetitions. 


THE USE IN THE ILIAD 


I. The d¢pa expression includes a form of the indicative. 

1. AN IMPERFECT. Feature of order: the é¢pa expression comes first; feature 
of selection: inclusion of an indicative expression except at 0547. 

(a) Feature of selection: inclusion of ré¢pa in the accompanying expression. 


A220 dpa ror duderévovto Bony ayaldy Mevédaor, 
Toppa 5’ éri Tpwwy aorixes HAvVov aomorawy. 


Compare 966 (= A84), 87, 1550, A357, M10, 195, 0318, 343, 11777, 2257, 380. 
(b) Feature of selection: 7é¢pa is replaced by ov. 


E788 ddpa pev és moAEuov mwAEoKETO Sios ’AxtdAdebs, 
ov demote TpGes mpd muAGwy Aapdarrdwv 
otxveoKov 


Compare I 352. The following is abnormal in double fashion, as already men- 
tioned: 


0547 6 5’ ddpa perv eilzrodas Bods 
Bock’ & Tlepxarn, Sniwy adrovicdw eovTwr. 


Also the following, where the last line may well be an interpolation: 


émel obd€ Mevoiriddnv xOarpe mapos ye, 
P271 ddpa fwos ewy Oeparwy jv Alaxtidao. 


M10 ff. should perhaps be read with Allen’s h-family: 


Sppa pev “Exrwp fwos env xal pyr’ ’AxtdAdeds 
kal IIpeduoro &vaxros arbpOnros rods Fev, 
roppa dé xai peya retxos ’Axatav Euredov Fev. 
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It may be believed that some marginal variant yp. ér\ev has supplanted fev of 
line 11 in the rest of the tradition; and that it was meant for the fev of line 12, 
where it would be normal and an improvement. 

T must now correct what I said in my Athetized Lines 18-9 about 


2380 dp’ b ye radra roveiro idvinor rparidecow 
Toppa oi éyyulev FOE Ged Oéris apyuporeva. 
thy 5é¢ tée mpoporovca Xapis... 


To omit line 381 would be to break a most usual pattern and to create an un- 
paralleled one. The line is ‘genuine’, and our effort must be to explain the very 
unusual disturbance of the tradition. 

2. AN AoRIST. Feature of order: the ¢pa expression comes second; features of 
selection: the accompanying phrase does not (except in A756) contain rédpa, 
and its verb form is an imperfect indicative. 


&s pwéev Opnuxas Gvdpas éem@xero Tvdéos vids, 
K488 ddpa Sumdex’ exedvev 


Compare E557, 588, N329, 505 (~ 2429), 574, 11258. 
One passage fits none of these groups: 


Airap 6 rév &\Awv eretwreiro orixas avipav 
éyxet 7’ Gopi Te weyadouwl Te xEepuadioww,, 
A266 dpa of aly’ ere Oepudv advnvoley e& wredijs. 


We must expect a new sentence to begin with line 266, and that seems to be 
found in a badly mutilated papyrus written ca. 200 B.c., now in Hamburg and 
about to be published by Dr. Reinhold Merkelbach. It perhaps read: 


266 dp’ é’ dvivobey alua xedawelpés & crecdji[s 
266a few and uncertain letters 
266b rédpa 5’ eri Tpwlecor xaxa dpovewy emdpovcer[ 
After this come 4 + zx new lines before 267 is reached. The papyrus is quite ex- 
tensive, and its publication must be awaited with interest. 
3. A PRESENT. 
261 ( = 442) sSdpa dé wor fhe Kai dpa Pdos jeArlowo 
axvurar 
=358 Kal ow kiddos Sate pivuvOa rep, dpp’ ere edder 
Zebs 


4. A FUTURE. 


Trade 5é van 
6110 Tpwoiv ed’ immoddpoo’ Wivonev, Shpa Kai “Extrwp 
elcerat el... 
11242 @dpovvov 5é ot Frop evi dpeciv, ddpa Kal “Exrwp 
elcerat f pa... 


II. The é¢pa expression includes a form of the subjunctive. 
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1. SUBJUNCTIVE WITHOUT MODAL PARTICLE. A feature of order is that the 
&¢pa expression is always the second member of the construction. In the first 
member, a feature of selection is the exclusion of ré¢pa, and of all verb forms that 
refer to the past. 

(a) Present subjunctive. 


A118 abrap éuol yépas abrix’ érowudcar’, Sopa pr olos 
"Apyelwy ayépacros éw 
Compare A158, T105, A269, 346, E128, 227, 524, Z361, 1257, 370, 423, 428, 11524, 
P480, 2114, T231, ¥47, 52, 737, 2294 ( ~ 312), 658. 


(b) Aorist subjunctive. 


A82 GAAG TE kal perdmicbey exer Kbrov, Sdpa Tedéoon, 
év ornbecow éotcr 
Compare A147, 578, B237, 299, 359, 1163, A205, 249, 486, E110, 221, 360, Z230, 
280, 308, 365, H68 (= 349), 79, 85, 300, 69, 96, 105, 191, 376, 1172, K97, 146, 
425, A839, M281, 317, 356, N381, 449, 287, 97, 032, 1110, 423, P452, 685, 268, 
T70, 102, 144, 1303, 61, X56, 282, 342, ¥52, 210, 275, 635. 


(c) Perfect subjunctive. 


A185 eym dé x’ &yw Bownida... Shp’ &) eldys 
bacov déprepds eluc celery, orvyép 5é xai &Ados 
tocov éuol dacbar... 
Compare other forms of oféa in A515, Z150, 6406, N326, 252, 1213, 6437; also 
épptynoe in T353. In A477 d¢p’ alua Acapdv cal yowvar’ dpwpy occurs the only ex- 
ample of a phrase in which zero substitutes for one of these present subjunc- 
tives. 

2. SUBJUNCTIVE + MODAL PARTICLE. A feature of selection, the inclusion or ex- 
clusion of ré¢pa, divides the construction into two groups; but as in I.1, the 
Toppa may be replaced by a negative particle. 

(a) With inclusion of ré¢pa. 


A509 rodpa &’ emi Tpdecor rifer xparos, ddp’ av ’Axawl 
vidv éudv ricwow dpéd\dAwolv re é Tif. 
Compare H193, K325, A187 ( ~ 202). 

Other features of selection may be noted as at least regular; the verb of the 
7éppa. member is imperative except in K325; only in A187 ~ 202 is xev used, and 
then in addition to 4v. Whether these features are significant must remain doubt- 
ful because of the small number of examples. 

The negatived examples are 


X387 tov 5’ obk éridnoouat, dpp’ av eywye 
fwotow peréw xal poe dita youvar’ dpwpn 

2553 wh wm p’ és Opdvov ite, duorpepés, Sppa Kai “Exrwp 
xjrae évi kdtolnow axndns 
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- (b) With exclusion of ré¢pa. The examples are arranged according to a non- 
significant feature of selection: 
(i) The particle chosen is xev. 


Z258 ddAda per’, dhpa Ke ror pedendéa olvoy évelxw 
ws omeions Aci mwarpl xal Gddow’ dbavaroow 
mp@rov, émera dé xairés dvncent, al xe alyoba 
Compare B440, K444, T190, X192, 382, 2431. 
(ii) The particle chosen is dv. 


GANG od pev viv vauw érevrve pwvuxas tous, 
6375 sop’ av eye xaradica Auws ddpov ailywxor0 
rebxerww és wodAeuov Owpntouat, Sopa téwyat xd. 
Compare Z113, P186, 2409, 124, 6558. 

It may be noted that in the first example we have the only instance of one ddpa 
expression extended by another instance of the same construction depending 
upon it. 

III. The é¢pa expression includes a form of the optative. 

A feature of order is that the ¢pa expression is always the second member of 
the construction. Since the center of the accompanying expression is always a 
finite verb, it cannot be (as some, guided by meaning, have thought) AeAcnuevos 
in A465, E690, but must be in each case the finite verb with which this parti- 
ciple is construed. 

There is one exceptional passage: 


de 5€ of dpovéovre Sedacaro xépdiov elvar— 
11653 dp’ ds Oepaxwv IInAnddew ’Axtdfjos 

éadris Tpdas re xal “Exropa xadxoxopvorny 

Goatto mpoti Gotu, wodéwy 6’ awd Oupdv éXorro— 

“Exrope 6¢ rpwriorw avadktda Ovpodv ever” xrX. 


I take this to be a parenthetical statement of the motive—to prolong Patroclus’ 
short span of glory—that guided the decision of Zeus, after which the construc- 
tion is not resumed, but the narrative is continued in independent form. 

1. OPTATIVE WITHOUT MODAL PARTICLE. A feature of selection in the accom- 
panying member is the exclusion of ré¢pa and of all finite verb forms that do Nor 
refer to the past. 

(a) Present optative. 


xaxous 6” és uéooov ekaccev 
A300 Spa xai oix Hédwy tis dvayxain rodeuitor 
Compare 1621, M7, N37, 0470, 11568, ¥177, 197. 
(b) Aorist optative. 
A465 xe 8’ bm’ & Bedéwy eAiqnuévos, Shpa Taxtora 
TEVXEA TVATICELE 

Compare E666, 690, Z170, K571, 11653, 2147, 344, 376, 1147, X448, W197, 0285, 
350, 581. 
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2. OPTATIVE WITH MODAL PARTICLE. The only example has the same feature 

as that mentioned for the optative without modal particle: 
be 5’ dpa Zeds 
M26 ouvexés, Sppa Ke Oiccov adimwdoa reixen ein. 

Apart from the passages already mentioned, the textual problems are not of 
great interest. In Z195 é¢pa véuorro should yield to the strongly attested variant 
mupopopoto. Normal constructions are found in A [444], B [769], A [195], © [6], 
[420], O [56], [232], II [100], X [829]; abnormal ones in A [133], H [340] (but not 
in its counterpart [439]), O [23], f [185]. 

A readjustment of the previous classification is at one point necessary. Morph- 
ologically eicerac must be classed as a fut. ind., because there is no *ecac@ar to 
permit its classification as aor. subj. It can, however, be seen that the construc- 
tions into which it enters do not follow the pattern seen in other ind. construc- 
tions, but do follow those of the subjunctive. In other words it functions syn- 
tactically as a subjunctive. This can be understood: other forms in -cera: are, 
morphologically and syntactically, both fut. ind. and aor. subj.; analogically the 
subj. function has been added to eiserat. 

We have then, with minor variations, three recognizable constructions: (a) 
the é@pa—ré¢pa (od) construction with the ind., I.1-3, and with the subj. -+- modal 
particle, 11.2a; (b) the subj. with or without modal particle after non-past forms, 
II.1, 2b; (c) the optative after past forms, ITT. We may now ask in what situa- 
tions are these constructions used, or in other words what is their meaning. 

The 6¢pa-rogpa construction is used whenever the wish is to present one action 
as the temporal background—the setting in time—within which another action 
occurs. ‘The restriction in past situations to the imperfect is not peculiar to the 
dopa construction. Wackernagel® says of all such situations: ‘Das ist ein Gebiet, 
wo das Imperfekt allein herrscht’, and gives interesting illustrations from the 
formulae of Attic inscriptions. Notice that in dealing with future situations, the 
subjunctive ++ modal particle is used and not the future indicative. 

The subjunctive construction is used in non-past situations of two types: 
when the wish is to indicate a time limitation of an action; when the wish is to 
state the purpose with which an action is performed. The context may at times 
lead us to believe that one or the other of these situations is the one involved, but 
the construction does not discriminate between them. The addition of xev or av 
produces no appreciable difference. 

The optative construction is used in only one type of situation: when it isthe 
wish to state the purpose for which a past act was performed. The reason for 
the difference from the subjunctive construction is that the é¢pa—7o¢pa construc- 
tion would have been emploved to give the time limits of a past action. The addi- 
tion of xe produces no appreciable differences. 


THE USE IN THE OpyssEY 


1. The é¢pa expression includes a form of the indicative. 
1. AN IMPERFECT. Feature of order: the d¢pa expression comes first; feature 
of selection: inclusion of 7é¢pa in the accompanying expression. An alternant 


* Vorlesungen tiber Syntax 1.183 (Basel, 1926). 
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shows the d¢pa expression second, and ré¢pa not included in the accompanying 
expression, which contains an imperfect indicative. 


156 ddpa per Hows qv kal détero iepdv juap 
tédpa 5’ adekouevor pévouev mr€ovas wep édvTas 
Compare «125, 0361, v328, x116. 
mé\Nev pév wore olxos 66’ aves kai duipwv 
a233 Eupevar, Spp’ Ere xeivos avip ewcdjuos jev 
Compare v136 and (in O. O.) 6181. Notice 6é in the apodosis 156, «125; rogp’ od 
in v328. 
2. AN AORIST. 
(a) Feature of order: the é@pa expression comes second; feature of selection: 
absence of ré¢pa except in 6289, and imperfect indicative in the accompanying 
expression. 


a363 kAatev éxerr’ ’"Odvoqja, pirov récw, ddpa oi iavov 
Hdbv emi Brepaporor Bare yAavkames *AOnvy 
(a363 = 7450, 7603, 357.) Compare 5289, €57, 405, «363, \22, 152, 4420, £290, 
319, 0555, 7101, v20, Y192, 199. 
(b) Same features except that the verb of the accompanying expression is in 
the aorist. 
BR bta bGya... 
141 dp’ ter’ ’"Apnrny re xal ’Adkivoov Baoirfja 
276 Tobe Aairua dueruayov, dppa ye yaipn 
buerépn éewéNacce Pépwv Gveuds te kai bdwp 


3. A PRESENT. No example. 
4, A FUTURE. 
p6 arr’, # roe yey éyov ely’ és wodw, Shpa we uNTNP 
bperar 


In 6163, brofpoeat was corrected to brofjeac by van Leeuwen, and the correc- 
tion has been adopted by van der Mihll. The classification, like that of eiserac 
in the Iliad, needs readjustment. 


II. The é¢pa expression includes a form of the subjunctive. 

1. SUBJUNCTIVE WITHOUT MODAL PARTICLE. Feature of order: the dpa ex- 
pression always comes second; feature of selection: exclusion from the accompany- 
ing expression of ré¢pa and of all verb forms that refer to the past. 

(a) Present subjunctive. 

GAN’ aye Tapvere pev yAwooas, xepaacbe 5é olvov 
7333 ddpa Tlocedawve kai &AAoww’ BBavarorow 
omeicavres KoiToww wedwucda 


Compare £32, 0427, 431, 613, A214, u161, 51, 047, 7195, 0419, v336, $179, 267. 
(b) Aorist subjunctive. 
a85 ‘Epyeiav pév Ererra orpivoper, dopa TraxioTa 
voudn ebrdokapw elrn vnueptea Bovdnr, 
voarov ’Odvacjos tadacidpovos ws Ke véenrat 
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Compare a88, 310, 6329, y15, 419, 421, 426, 5163, 294, 670, 713, 737, £173, 239, 
255, 289, 187, 317, 612, [27], 42, 241, 394, 477, 556, «280, «341, 426, 194, 96, 
211, 4272, £45, 400, 015, 81, 432, 725, 32, p52, 469, 509, 043, 352, 798, v292, 296, 
$112, 218, 264, [276], 281, 336, x373, 392, 397, 482, ¥5, 52, 88, 171, 254; add 
éyerat in pb. 

(c) Perfect subjunctive. 


al74 Kai poe rodr’ ayopevoov Eernrupov, Spp’ éd eldw 


Compare 6645, 16, 348, 232, £186, 1236, x234, w258, 297, 403; also forms of 
méroWa in «334, v344, w329. 

Two examples, «176 and o133, may be moved to the next section—an indica- 
tion that the addition of a modal particle is not significant. 

2. SUBJUNCTIVE -+- MODAL PARTICLE. 

(a) Features of selection: the accompanying expression contains either ré¢pa 
or a negative, and the verb forms always refer to the future. The order of the 
expressions is not significant. Two examples without a particle have been placed 
here. Only in this construction is dv ... xev found. 


€361 dp’ av pev kev Sovpar’ év appovinow apnpn 
Topp’ abrov pevéw kai TAnoomae aXyea TacxXwY. 

£259 ddp’ dv per Kev aypods tomer kal Epy’ avOpwrwv 
Ttogppa avv aydirddoroe eb’ jylovas xual duatav 
KapTanivws épxecbar 

K176 GAN’ Geyer’, Shp’ ev vyt Oo Bpdois re wots TE 
pvnoduela Bowuns unde rpvxapeda Awe. 


Here zero is substituted for the subjunctive form. 


Toppa yap obv Blorov re redv kal xrquar’ edovrat 
B124 ddpa xe xelvn Totrov éxy voov... 

ob Onv 5) 700d’ dvipds ’Odvccjos didos vids 
7353 nds éx’ ixpiopw xaradékerat, dbp’ dv &yw ye 

Saw, éreara 6¢ watédes vl peyaporoe Nimwvrar 

elvous Eevifew,... 

xpnuara 5’ abre xax&s BeBSpwoerat, ov6é ror’ toa, 

écoerat, dopa kev H ye StarpiBnow ’Axatods 

év vapor" 

ob ev yap peifov KNéos avépos, Sopa x’ Eqov, 

h 5 Te wooo re péén Kal xepoly éjow. 

ob pev yap wore dnote xaxdv treicecOa: dricow 
133 dp’ dperiy wapéxwoe Oeoi kai yobvar’ dpwpy 


(b) Feature of order: the d¢pa expression comes second; features of selection: 
répa. is not included in the accompanying expression, and its verb forms are all 
non-past. Either xev or dv (but not both) may be included in the expression. 

With xevr— 
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Present subjunctive: 


7359 GAN’ obros pév viv cor dp’ Sperar, dppa xev eddy 
cotow él peyapoiow" 
Compare 745. 
Aorist subjunctive: 
GAN’ Gye viv éripevov evi peyaporrw éuotor, 
6588 dopa xev éviexarn re Suwdexarn Te yernrat 
Compare «298, 452, 7234, 0183, 717. 
With &v— 
Present subjunctive: 
p10 = rdv getvov Sbarnvov Gy’ és wodw, bpp’ ay exeiAe 
datra rrwxely’ 
Compare «364. 
Aorist subjunctive: 
$304 da para peydpow de\Oéuer, Spp’ av Ixnar 
Bnrép’ éunv® 
Compare 7319, »412, x377. 
III. The d¢pa expression includes a form of the optative. 
Feature of order: the pa expression is always second; feature of selection: 
the accompanying expression does not include 7é¢pa or any non-past verb form. 
1. PRESENT OPTATIVE. 


@xero yap Kai xeice Sons éxi vyds ’Odvaceds 


a261 ¢ddpyaxov dvipoddvov Sifjuevos, dppa ot ein 
lobs xpiecPar xadknpéas® 
Compare 255, 6275, .320, «26, «308. 
2. AORIST OPTATIVE. 


...kal hvaryer wéAayos pécov els EtBoav 
7175 rapvev, dopa traxtoTa bréex KaxdrnTa diyowuer 
Compare 7285, 6463, 473, .229, 248, «65, 316, 4333, 428, 437, v190, £28, 327 
(O. O.), 338, 0149, 293, p426, 0347, 7296 (O. O.), v80, 285, x11, 52, y31. 


Examples of OPTATIVE + MODAL PARTICLE are textually all more than doubtful. 
One (x65) has been moved to the preceding class by the discovery of a papyrus. 
In W151i, not dp’ av but jos txorro should be read, with a minority of the manu- 
scripts (so Allen, van der Miihll). In w334, van der Miihll’s suggestion of d¢p’ 
dvedolunv for dpp’ dv édoiunv is no doubt correct. In p298, read not ddp’ av d-youer 
but either dp’ dvayouev with van Leeuwen or édp’ arayour with v. Herwerden. 


The difference between the two poems is slight. Both ré¢pa and od (not one of 
them alone) occur in v330 but nowhere else. In the Odyssey alone (7141, 276) 
é¢pa + aorist is accompanied (preceded) by an expression that contains not an 
imperfect but an aorist. The 4¢pa action is thus not pictured as set within the 
other, but as being the climax of a relatively uninteresting action. 

The matter must be left here until other words with similar functions can be 


examined. 





GAULISH wimpi 


JOSHUA WHATMOUGH 
Harvard University 


Scholars follow error as willingly as truth, and accept opinion as readily as 
fact. A sentence falsely ascribed to Columella by Holder in his Alceltischer 
Sprachschatz (2.1245, 51-3) is to be found in no manuscript or printed edition 
of Columella. Whence Holder got it, remains a mystery, but at least twenty 
scholars have repeated it (from Holder) and ascribed it to Columella without 
stopping to verify the text (cf. PID 2.204). An object discovered at Giavres (in 
the Loir-et-Cher) in the middle of the last century was described as an amulet 
and the inscription which it bears! misread when first published. Both the 
spurious description and the erroneous transcription were accepted by Hirsch- 
feld (CIL 13.1324) and repeated by Holder (op.cit. 2.1011, 54-1012.2), who 
writes 

pixtionovimxmorucin 
n which z before ¢, if the reading were justified, would have to be transcribed x, 
as in Pixtacus, Pixtaucus (with a : au, see my paper in the Havers Festschrift, 
Die Sprache 1, 1949), Pixticenus (i.e. -genus), Pixtil(l)us beside Pictaut, Pic- 
ones, Pictil(l)us, and Picti. As for x before (and after) m, that is quite vapid. 

Actually the symbol in the original text is neither x nor x, but a small swastika 
which serves as an interpunct, precisely as it appears in another inscription of 
similar type.2 And, also actually, the object itself is no amulet, but a spindle- 
whorl. The text is engraved on the bevelled edges of a thick piece of serpentine, 
and a glance at the illustration of it given by Bourgoin,’ compared with that 
of a more recently discovered, and accurately identified, identical object, also 
inscribed, published by Héron de Villefosse,* will show their true nature and 
their identy of form as well as the similarity of text. 

The interpretation of Gaulish rests heavily on etymology, which easily descends 
in such an affair as Gaulish to mere guesswork. Fortunately in this case we have 
at least two spindle-whorls® that give a clue. Their inscriptions, in Latin, are 
salutations of a kind more familiar from other objects—brooches, rings, goblets, 
and ‘instrumentum domesticum’ in general, some addressed to persons (the 
recipients), and others, apparently, to the object that bears the inscription. 
Hence both vocative forms in the noun, and imperatives in the verb, are usual. 
Proper names are not found, from which it would appear that the text, as on 
modern greeting-cards, was written in such a way as to be susceptible of a broad 
as well as of an individual or particular interpretation. 


1 147 in my forthcoming Dialects of Ancient Gaul (DAG). 

2 DAG, Note xxxi (g). 

3 Bulletin de la Société archéologique, scientifique et littéraire du Vendémais 11.102, 
plate 2, fig. 2 (1872). 

4 Bulletin archéologique (du Comité des travaux historiques et archéologiques) 1914.214. 

§ Ibid. 221, Nos. 1 and 8. 
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Comparison with three other inscriptions’ makes the reading uimpi certain 

in the one from Giévres, which must be read 

tiono uimpi | morucin 

It is remarkable that wimp: occurs in four inscriptions out of the total of ten 
that are not pure Latin. Even these ten show a mixture of Latin and non-Latin 
words, and a few that are Latinized native words, as would be expected from the 
date (3d or 4th century of the Christian era) to which their manufacture is as- 
signed by the archeologists. It is remarkable also that the name Vimpus and 
related forms are known almost entirely from Eastern Gaul, especially from terra 
sigillata produced at Eschweilerhof and Blickweiler, both of which manufac- 
turies were active in the 2d century.’ Vimpa (feminine?) appears also at Fins- 
d’Annecy south of Lake Geneva, and the derivatives Vimpuro, Vimpuronius, 
Vimpata, Vimpuril(l)a, Vimpu among the personal names of Gallia Belgica, 
Germania Inferior, Germania Superior, and of the region of the Upper Danube.® 
I am not prepared to say whether forms without -m- (e.g. Vipius, Vipuro, utpt) 
are mere variant, but related, names, and not totally distinct—presumably they 
are; still less whether Vinco, Vinconia (Germania Superior) are to be considered 
at all—presumably not. The name Vimpus is all but unknown in Aquitania and 
(except for the spindle-whorls) in Lugdunensis. We may be certain that it is 
proper to Eastern Gaul. The fact that serpentine of an elegant variety is quarried 
at Epinal in the Vosges, and at sites in the Hautes-Alpes, points in the same 
direction. I have not so far been able to obtain any indication of the precise 
source from which the inscribed serpentine spindle-whorl of Giévres must have 
come. Both it, and the famous one found in 1845 at Saint Révérien (in the 
Nievre),® are said to be ‘lost’; if ever they should reappear, a mineralogical test 
ought to reveal their place of origin. The others, said to be of ‘schiste’ (either 
‘ardoise’ or serpentine schist) are less indicative. 

Spindles and spindle-whorls call to mind spinning and weaving and grinding 
songs, both ancient and modern.” It would not be beyond my ingenuity, if it 
were not too subtle an argument, to scan the spindle-whorl inscriptions, some 
of them at least; but I deprecate the attempts made by the incompetent Rhfs, 
and by others, to find verse, or at least rhythm, in Gaulish inscriptions. Almost 
any single sentence of more than two or three words may be ‘scanred’ after a 
fashion; but there is no conviction in such scansions outside a ctornua of several 
lines, unless an isolated line (in literary remains) can be shown to be a fragment 
of a poem. Nevertheless, an address to the spindle, or distaff (colus in Latin), 
or to the whorl (turbo or uerticillum) is not to be ruled out, rhythm or no rhythm. 


6 DAG, Note xxxi (a, c, g), all found at Adtun. 

7 DAG 200 (Eschweilerhof, in Gallia Belgica), 228 (Blickweiler, in Germania Superior). 

8 DAG 83, 214, 224, 244, 250. 

® DAG 164. 

10 Qn these see K. Biicher, Arbeit und Rhythmus 42-3 (Leipzig, 1896). The refrain in 
Catullus 64 (e.g. 327; cf. Verg. Ecl. 4.46), currite ducentes subtegmina (‘threads’), currite, 
fusi (‘spindles’) is in point; or the well-known adespoton (Bergk, Poetae lyrici graeci III 
672, fr. 43) &de, wbdra, ree in which ubdq is vocative, like fust in Catullus. In both of these 
the address is to the implement, the spindles or the mill. That fate is involved in spinning 
is an ancient commonplace, of which I need to remind no one. 
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The modern English gimp ‘plaited or twisted cord (of silk or other material); 
fishing line’, is doubtless borrowed from French (guimpe), which also has forms 
without -m- (viz. guipure, guiper). The French words are derived from West 
Germanic forms with initial w-, the meanings of which are concerned with 
‘spin’, and this ultimately with ‘move rapidly, turn, vibrate’. If I mistake not, 
Vimpus is literally ‘spinner’, and wimpi the imperative of a verb meaning ‘to 
spin’, borrowed from partly Germanized regions in the eastern part of the prov- 
ince at a date at which an initial u- existed only in borrowed words. The Indo- 
European root is ultimately yez-," here with a labial suffix; with a velar suffix it 
appears in Latin uincire ‘bind’ and Thessalian tupas, defined by Hesychius as 
tebéas, and “Iupws (an epithet of Poseidon) as ¢éyws—so that Vinco may be a 
distant congener after all. 

Now the difficulty about this is the Welsh adjective gwymp ‘fine, splendid’, 
which would correspond to a Gaulish *wimpo-s. The meaning, however, is totally 
different and the etymology unknown. The adjective exists in no other Keltic 
language; it is moreover peculiar in having no distinctive plural and a feminine 
(gwemp) that is but doubtful.” It is possible, to be sure, to argue a transition in 
meaning, or to imagine that gwymp came into Welsh from an Old English source. 
But either of these steps would be a tour de force. Perhaps the coincidence is 
purely fortuitous. 

The p is not convincing. If uimpi is pure Keltic, p can come only from a 
labio-velar. But one of our spindle-whorls contains the Latin pota (uinum) be- 
side the Keltic curmi da (‘give beer’), which makes other borrowed words with 


p admissible too. The Germanic framea ‘spear’ (Tac. Germ. 6.3) reached the 
Aremorici according to Eucherius (Instr. 2.147, 1 W.), and f also is unknown to 


Gaulish. 
Now to turn to the complete texts. My note xxxi (h) reads 


nata uimpi | pota uilnulm 


(this, I think, is more likely than pota uz..m[pi]) i.e. ‘spin (thy) threads, (then) 
drink (thy) wine’. I take nata as acc. pl. neut. In the Endlicher glossary, among 
other Keltic items," we have nate : fili. But natus is not Gaulish for ‘son’, and 
d’Arbois de Jubainville rightly suspected nato(n), cf. W. noden ‘band’, Breton 
neud-en ‘thread’ (the root is (s)né/6, OIr. snathe ‘thread’) glossed by the Latin 
filum. The rest (pota uinum) is Latin. 
xxxi (a). This, which reads 
nata wimpi | curmi da 


is Gaulish ‘spin (thy) threads, (then) give (me) beer’; curmz is a well-attested 
Gaulish word." 


uWalde-Pokorny 1.223 yej- ‘drehen, biegen’; cf. 227 on ‘extensions’ yejk- (or yeqg*-), 
yejp-, yezb- (223-3, 240-1). 

12 Morris-Jones, Welsh Grammar 236, 239 (1913). I need hardly say that I am thoroughly 
familiar with Loth’s discussion of uimpi ‘gwymp’ in Comtes rendus (Académie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belies-Lettres) 168-86 (1916). 

18 DAG 178. 

14 DAG 158. 
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xxxi (g) 
geneta imi | daga uimpi 
‘my daughter, spin good (spinning, threads)’ may also be interpreted as Gaulish: 
geneta cf. W geneth (*genetta, with hypocoristic gemination), imi the first person 
possessive adjective, W fy, the neuter of which zmon occurs on another spindle- 
whorl, 
moni gnatha gabi | buddutton imon 


‘come (?), daughter, give me a kiss’ (lit. ‘my kiss’), in which moni as an impera- 
tive ‘come’ is the one doubtfully interpreted word, since this verb (W myned) 
gets its imperative by suppletion in Brythonic; perhaps ‘think’ or ‘bind’ is the 
meaning. 
There remain xxxi (c) 
taurina | uimpi 


‘spin, my heifer (?)’, taurina being a term of endearment, presumably Latinized 
(or compare the ethnicon Taurina), if not actually Latin; and (147) 

tiono uimpi | morucin 
‘spin (thyself) a covering, siren’ (?). For morucin (presumably abbreviated), 
literally ‘sea-born’, cf. Vindomorucius CIL 7.948. The first word stands for 
*tegon(n), a nasal formation such as seems to appear only in Slavonic" from this 
particular root *teg- (Latin teges, toga; Weish am-do ‘amiculum, inuolucrum’). 

I pass over, with one exception, the other inscribed spindle-whorls, even those 
that contain Keltic words, since they do not give us wimpi; but xxxi (d) merits 
brief discussion here, viz. 

matta da gomota | baline(e) nata 


‘give fine twistings, twistings, (my) spindle-whorl.’ Here I follow Loth in in- 
terpreting gomota as the Gaulish pronunciation of Latin commoda; my ‘spindle- 
whorl’ for baline is frankly a guess (balanus, Gk. Badavos ‘acorn, glans, barnacle, 
peg, pledget, ballot-ball’, and hence ‘spindle-whorl’?). But for maitta (n. pl. acc.) 
I turn to Petronius Satyricon 41.12: staminatas duzi, et plane matius sum ‘I 
have been ‘‘chain-drinking”’ and I am quite dizzy’, with a pun on stamen ‘thread’. 
For mattus I refer to CGL 568.58 (fatuus: stultus, sine sensu, uacuus, follis, 
mattus); to the epitaph of the mime Vitalis (Anth. Lat. 683, Riese), lines 19-20: 
O quoties imitata meo se femina gestu / uidit et erubutt totaque matta fuit; and to 
the Italian expressions fila matte ‘short entangled threads’, carro matto ‘trolley’, 
ruote matie ‘wheels on castors’. 

% DAG 164. Cf. Gk. éués, Arm. im, Alb. im? The present essay in interpretation is offered 
to Roland G. Kent as a conspicuous and successful exponent of the method here used, a 


combination of the philological with the linguistic. 
16 Walde—Pokorny 2.621. 





ANTEVOCALIC u-DIPHTHONGS IN LATIN 


Henry M. HoENIGSWALD 
University of Pennsylvania 


1. Late Republican Latin has five (or six) syllabic short vowel phonemes, 
a@eiou (and, in the upper-class pronunciation of certain Greek loanwords, 
y).! As will become clear in the course of this discussion, the corresponding five 
(or six) long vowels are best analysed as simple vowels followed by an element 
of length, thus a: i: etc. (usually printed 4 7).? 

2. Two semivowels, j and v, occur in syllable-initial position, i.e. after a 
consonant or at the beginning of a word (for position after vowel, vowel length, 
or semivowel, see §§4—6 below), and before vowel:’ in jecur zecur ‘liver’, abjec- 
tus abiectus ‘thrown away’, volvit uoluit ‘he turns’ the semivowels contrast 
with the corresponding high and mid vowels of ie:ns iens ‘going’, abie:s abies 
‘fir tree’, voluit woluit ‘he willed’; eo: eo ‘I go’, abeat abeat ‘may he go away’, 
reboat reboat ‘it resounds’. 

3. After vowel, before consonant or in word-final position (see §§4—-6 below 
for position before vowel or semivowel), two semivocalic sounds occur which we 
shall write i y: majror maeror ‘grief’, dein dein ‘thereafter’, poina poena ‘punish- 
ment’, cuj cuz ‘to whom’, pauci: pauct ‘few’, sey seu ‘be it ... (or)’.4 They are in 


1 The consonants other than semivowels are pt c, bd g,fs h,mnny,rl. Word boundary 
is a phoneme, but word stress is not entirely a function of it, since such unpredictable 
stresses as adhti:c adhuc must be recognized. On the whole, however, stress is predictable 
in terms of word boundary and the particular sequence of vowels and consonants preceding 
it. We leave it unmarked in this paper. Phonemic symbols are printed in roman type, with- 
out special marks of identification. 

2 See also Robert A. Hall Jr., Classical Philology 41.84-90 (1946). Forms in italics in the 
present paper are to be understood primarily as transliterations from the records, more or 
less normalized, but sometimes (where explicitly stated) as reflections of modern printing 
conventions. 

3 With specific restrictions due to conditioned sound change. The differentiation of IE 
i and u into Lat.iij and u y v respectively is recent, and the conditioning factors are still 
discernible in the fragmentary and sometimes nearly complementary distribution of the 
three entities in each set. For the details see Roland G. Kent, The sounds of Latin? 140-4 
etc., and the other standard manuals. See also §6 below. 

In discussing the distribution of sounds, we do not distinguish sequences that occur 
across a compounding seam (as bj in abjectus) from others (as lv in volvit). The evidence 
of word accent, cousonant assimilation, and absence of elision or special types of it all 
indicate that the boundary between members of a compound was not phonologically marked. 
Vowel shortening, contraction, and then again restoration of unshortened or uncontracted 
forms create variants where hiatus is involved: dést, déest, etc. 

4 This list implies that there is no contrast between post-archaic ae oe and instances of 
contraction spelled az ez (see dein above) oi (and uz in cut, hutc, as well as in fluitat). Indeed 
there is no reason to believe that proin, when pronounced as a monosyllable, had a different 
diphthong from poena. That there should be a difference in spelling is easy enough to under- 
stand, in view of the full form proin(de). What is still rather obscure is why the archaic spell- 
ing ai ot was changed to ae oe except before j. A minute subphonemic change in the height of 
the semivowel hardly explains it. One is reminded of the parallel fluctuations in Greek 
inscriptions. For the whole problem see Edgar H. Sturtevant, The pronunciation of Greek 
and Latin* 123-9, 132-8, 146-7. 

Manu Leumann, Lateinische Grammatik 80, would write se:y. 
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clear contrast again with the high and mid vowels; compare ais ais ‘thou savest’. 
deinde (?) deinde (uncontracted), coit cot ‘he comes together’, ruit ruit ‘he rushes’, 
reus reus ‘defendant’, prout prout ‘to the extent that’; p(h)aet(h)om Phaethon 
(a mythological name), reboet reboet ‘may it resound’, reor reor ‘I deem’. 

4. Whether or not (postvocalic) i and y are, on the other hand, phonemically 
distinct from (antevocalic) j and v, depends on their behavior between vowels 
and in sequence with each other. In fave:re fauere ‘to favor’ and bijugis bitugis' 
‘yoked two together’ we recognize, of course, the same v and j as in ve:rus uerus 
‘true’ and jugum tugum ‘yoke’, but in the case of the unrounded semivowel at 
least there is i as well: while in bijugis the sound in question goes with the follow- 
ing syllable, a word like Gnajus Cn (Gnaeus) (a given name) has diphthongal aj ae. 
j and j must therefore be considered separate entities. It should be noted that j 
closely parallels vowel length in its prosodic effect: compare Gnajus or praialtus 
praealtus ‘very high’ with die:i: diez ‘of, to a day’ or de:est deest ‘it is missing’. j 
and vowel length make a metrically long syllable, while j and v function like 
ordinary consonants (the first syllables in bijugis, fave:re and (say) fate:re fatere 
‘thou confessest’ all scan as shorts). 

5. Two semivowels (the term now including j v i y and vowel length) come 
together in fa:vi: faui ‘I favored’ or aivi: aeuz ‘of the age’. By the same token one 
would like to write maijus hapa (on inscriptions also Matrvs and the like) 
‘greater’, pejjus pezus ‘worse’, troija trota ‘sow’, cuiius cuzus ‘whose’. The prin- 
ciple in doing so would be that of presumable eyitadile division: j syllable-final, 
j syllable-initial. It is true, however, that the phonological development in the 
Romance languages—one of the chief sources for ascribing the length of the first 
syllable in peius to consonant (semivowel) rather than to vowel length—seems to 
indicate a long consonant rather than a diphthong followed by a consonant 
(whether a semivowel or a spirant developed from a semivowel): It. peggio, mag- 
gio. Perhaps, then, pejjus, majjus would be preferable. In the absence of direct 
observation of the spoken language one could think of only one possible test to 
decide the dilemma on Latin ground: we might ask whether such a compound as 
praeiudico, from praj prae and ju:dico: zudico had the same sequence of sounds 
across the seam as that in maijus maius. I know of no evidence to decide this. 

6. The foregoing discussion makes it possible to fit in a few cases which still 
cause a certain amount of embarrassment to editors of Latin authors. All exam- 
ples are Greek loanwords, mostly names, in which an u-diphthong stands before 
a vowel. Such words are of course rare to begin with, since an original inter- 


5 Kent, in TAPA 43.40 (1912), has called attention to this and to a small number of 
very similar instances. He has shown that reiectus with a long first syllable (rejjectus) does 
not warrant the assumption that there is an automatic change to jj in ALL aeempegnes in 
which a final vowel is followed by (in our terms) an initial j. 

In view of the small number of examples, there is even a possibility that bitugis was dif- 
ferent from (say) diurnus only in spelling. If so, it might be mechanically possible to get 
along with only one semivowel in each series (rounded and unrounded). The unrounded 
semivowel would pattern like vowel length in always going with a preceding vowel, while 
the rounded semivowel would behave like an ordinary consonant. The instance in §6 would 
then have to be treated as an entirely foreign tour de force, or as an example of -evv- parallel 


to -ejj- in petus. 
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vocalic u has not survived in Ionic-Attic. Probably the majority of them are 
compounds with ed as first member. Texts will show Euander and Agdaué or, 
where a distinction is made in print between u and v, Evander and Agavé. The 
macron serves to satisfy the scansion, which is consistently long; it is assumed 
(or, where v is used, explicitly noted) that the sound in Agdvé is identical with 
the sound in fdvi. Modern pronunciations such as Eng. agave, with the later 
[v] for [w], have favored this view. 

It must be clearly stated that the macron here is no less misplaced than in 
matus and Tréia, notations which are luckily growing rarer. Roman poets used 
Evavipos and ’Ayavf without changing the prosodic pattern of these words. 
In native Latin words there was only -eva- but no -eya- or -eyva-. (We could list 
none in §4; more specifically, there are no prefixes ending in y which could be 
joined to an initial (semi)vowel like j in prajaltus and prajju:dico:. The prefix au 
appears only in aufero ‘I carry off’, aufugio ‘I leave in flight’.) For this reason, 
the sequence in these Greek names was new; but the close analogy of the j- 
diphthongs made it easy to assimilate it. In the oldest period Aids had developed 
like majjus, and appeared thereafter as aija:cs Azaz; later, after gnajvo:d 
Gnaeuod had changed to gnajo: Gnaeo and names like Annaeus had appeared, 
Alaxés was Latinized to ajacus Aeacus. Since Etavipos and ’Ayavy belong to this 
layer, they became eyander and agaye: respectively (no longer eyvander, 
agauve:).® 

When antevocalic ev and av had changed to [ev] and [av] in Greek shortly 
after the beginning of our era, the situation again became different. ’Ayav? may 
have been borrowed anew at that time, as agave:, and may owe its later learned 
pronunciation to the Greek change. Here belongs also ebayyéAwv euangelium. 
The word did not, apparently, reach the Romance languages through popular 
tradition, so that we cannot say whether there is anything in its phonological 
shape to suggest that it was different from other words containing -eva-. Prob- 
ably it was not. 

7. The evidence for the five semivowels (j, v; i, y; vowel length) may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


bijugis 

fave:re 
majror majjus ajvi: gnajus 
pauci: eyander 
mo:tus fa:vi: die:i: 


* See Kent, TAPA 43.37; Eduard Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik 1.158, 198; also 219 
on ebol eu(h)oe. 





INTERVOCALIC / IN UMBRIAN 
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For approximately a century students of the Iguvine Tables have recognized 
that the Umbrian phoneme represented by ¢ in the native alphabet and by rs 
in the Latin alphabet must in a few cases, when in intervocalic position, be 
etymologically equated not with Latin d but with /.! The theory did not at first 
win universal acceptance in the sense that f may be derived from original 1; 
some accepted d as the only possible source of ~ and explained the Latin / as 
secondary or else denied the etymologies which assumed the change / > f.? 
Since the originality of the / in some cases is proved by cognates outside Italic, 
provided we accept the etymological equations (and some of them can scarcely 
be denied), practically all scholars now accept the change / > £ for at least a 
few words. Von Planta (loc.cit. fn. 1) carefully examined the forms alleged to 
exemplify the change, attempting to define the conditions under which it oc- 
curred, and concluded that it was restricted to situations where intervocalic / 
was followed by a close e or by 7. Since the number of relevant examples is small, 
Buck (69) declines to make any exact formulation of conditions, and editors 
generally have been satisfied with merely listing the probable instances.’ It is 
therefore with some feeling of temerity that I attempt in this article to re- 
examine the conditions of the sound-change. If my conclusions are acceptable, 
they may have some value for certain problems of Umbrian etymology and inter- 
pretation. If they are too uncertain, the list of new applications of the change 
l > Ff since the appearance of von Planta’s work may be of some service. 

The strongest single support for ~ < / is kafetu I b 33, kafitu III 21, carsitu 
VI a 17, VII a 48. It is generally translated by such imperatives as appellatd, 
cdlat6, vocaté, and most scholars now regard it as cognate with Lat. cdldre (e-stem 
reflected in Lat. kalendae), Gk. xadetv.* That land not d is original is proved by 
xadetv and OHG halén, holén. Devoto in deriving the Umbrian form from */:adeto 


1 It seems best to give the principal bibliographical references at the outset. Von Planta, 
Grammatik der oskisch-umbrischen Dialekte 1.291-7 (Strassburg, 1892-97), has the most 
comprehensive discussion of the problem. Of literature prior to von Planta, some of which 
is difficult of access and antiquated in matters of phonology, I have made sparing use, and 
here cite only Biicheler, Umbrica (Bonn, 1883). The most frequently cited works subse- 
quent to von Planta are: Robert 8. Conway, The Italic dialects (2 vols., Cambridge, 1897); 
F. Muller, Altitalisches Wérterbuch (Géttingen, 1926); C. D. Buck, A grammar of Oscan 
and Umbrian (Boston, 1928); A. von Blumenthal, Die iguvinischen Tafeln (Stuttgart, 
1931); G. Devoto, Tabulae Iguvinae (Rome, 1937). 

2 Corssen, Aussprache, Vocalismus, und Betonung der lateinischen Sprache? 2.15-6 
(Leipzig, 1868-70); C. Pauli, Altitalische Studien 5.82-6 (Hannover, 1883-7). Conway 
(1.359-61) explained many Latin words as Sabine borrowings with / in place of original d, 
and in his glossary of Umbrian words in Vol. II he maintains a skeptical attitude toward 
d (= #) < l, avoiding etymologies based on it. Similarly Petr, BB 25.127-58 (1899). 

3 Cf. Brugmann, IF 18.532 (1906); Devoto 158. 

4 Biicheler 50; von Planta 1.291; Buck 69; Devoto 158, 170. 
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is not really in conflict with the general view, since d is commonly assumed as 
an intermediate stage between / and f£.5 

ufetu III 12, IV 30 as an imperative of another e-stem verb is conveniently 
treated after kafetu, but unfortunately its etymology is less sure. According to 
the usual view* it is connected in origin and meaning with Lat. ad-olétd ‘burn, 
make burn’ (sacrificial offering, or altar), and possibly with several Germanic 
words including OE ezlan ‘burn’, Olcel. ylr ‘heat’. These equations, if valid, 
give support to the original 1, but Conway (2.666) suggested Sabine origin for 
the Zin Lat. adolére ‘inflame’, and Devoto’ assumed an earlier L. *odére (: olére = 
odor : olor). 

For famefias II b 2, relationship with Lat. familia is generally recognized, 
and none of the recent editors accepts Corssen’s assumption® of a form *famedia 
based on a suffix different from that of familia. Since no very satisfactory ety- 
mology for this group of words has been found,® Devoto (328, 353) may be 
right in asserting pre-Indo-European origin, but the validity of famefias as 
evidence for f < 1 is not affected. 

Among the most frequently cited examples of f < / is arsir VI a 6, 7, the 
equation of which with Lat. alius is strongly supported by von Planta.!° Devoto 
(155-6) translates ‘dedicationibus’, with derivation evidently from the same 
root *ad- seen in arsie and arsmor. I favor the equation of arsir with Lat. alius 
on the ground that the essential precaution in the passage where it occurs is 
against any unauthorized third person appearing on the scene or making a noise 
while the augur and the flamen are taking the auspices. For the Latin dissyllabic 
form alis, which in this case would be the exact etymological equivalent of arsir, 
divergent explanations are offered by Sommer, IF 24.17-25 (1909: syncope or 
dissimilation in phrase alius alium) and by Skutsch, Gl. 2.154-6 (1910: analogy 
of pronouns). 

arepes, afipes, afpes I a 6 and elsewhere in [ a, | b, and II a, is commonly 
taken as abl. pl. of an o- or d-stem cognate with Lat. adipibus," which is used 
as a translation for it, both being ultimately borrowed from Gk. &\eda. The 
line of transmission of the word is uncertain. Muller suggests that it reached 
Latin through the medium of an Italic dialect and that the Romans used d 
to represent the sound of ¥, but it seems more likely that they received it while it 
still had d, the transitional sound between IJ and f. Devoto (201) on semantic 
grounds makes a good case for a different interpretation, deriving afepes from 


5 Von Planta 1.297; Buck, loc.cit. 

® Von Planta 1.291-2, 295; Muller 6; Buck 69; Walde—Pokorny 1.88. 

7 Page 376, where he translates ‘odoribus imbuito’. 

* Loc.cit.; unfavorable comment in von Planta 1.292. 

®» Walde-Pokorny (1.828) suggests extension of a stem *dha-mo- ‘Niederlassung, Wohn- 
stiitte’ or ‘Haufe, Schar’. 

10 1.291, 295, with references. Supported by Brugmann, IF 18.532 (1906), who however 
later rejected this view, Ber. siichs. Ges. 63.173 (1911), taking it as dat. pl. = ‘sanctis’, with 
no convincing etymology. Blumenthal (15) and Goidanich, Historia 8.264 (1934), translate 
‘alius’ without discussion. 

1 Conway 2.597; Muller 19; and in the translations of Biicheler, von Planta, Buck, and 
Blumenthal. 
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a stem (af)ep-o-, where af- < ad-, and ep is from a root *eph found in Gk. &w, 
Arm. ephem ‘cook’. 

Afmune, an epithet of Jupiter in II b 7, has been brought into relationship 
with Lat. almus, alimonia, Alemona;” but most scholars, on grounds partly pho- 
netic and partly semantic, have rejected this etymology for others based on 
roots containing -d.'* 

Pumpefias II b 2 is translated ‘quintiliae’ by Biicheler (140-1), who mentions 
its resemblance to the name of Numa Pompilius. Blumenthal (39), apparently 
alone among modern editors, explicitly assumes f < J here, without however 
making quite clear his view of the relation of pumpefias to Osc. pumperias. 
The majority of scholars‘ regard the equation of the two words (generally 
considered equivalent in form and meaning to Lat. quincuriae) as inevitable 
and view f as an error for r, induced perhaps by # in the adjacent famefias. 

Pupfike, -es, appears in III 27, 35, and in several passages of IV, always as 
an epithet of Puemune, -es. The fluctuation between k and ¢ may be ignored 
here, and the spelling Pupfrces IV 26 is undoubtedly an error.“ Full equation 
of Pupiike as dative with Lat. Piublicé is possible, and most scholars assume 
it or some similar etymology with ~ < 1. Von Planta (1.293, 333, 2.74-5) is 
unfavorable toward the equation with Pblicd and suggests several etymolo- 
gies with f < d. 

A few other words deserve brief mention here for the mere reason that for 
each of them an interpretation has been proposed which assumes f < 1, though 
in no case has the interpretation in question won general acceptance. 

ampefia II a 29 is connected with Gk. &uaedos by Muller 27, who proposes 
as a conjectural meaning ‘(junger) Wein’ and regards the Umbrian word either 
as a loan from &uedos or as @ loan in common with &uedos from an aboriginal 
language. Blumenthal (7, 70-1), giving it the sense ‘omentum’, reconstructs 
a primitive form *am-pel-i-a, with a root common to L. pellis, Gk. émim)oos. 
Other etymological discussion, not based on — < / and mostly very inconclusive, 
may be found in Biicheler (133), von Planta (1.466), Conway (2.599), Buck 
(99), and Devoto (332). 

fefehtru III 16, 18, is so obscure that interpretation is almost impossible, 
while application of the word in support of a sound-law is of course out of the 
question. We seem to have here a -fro-stem signifying some part of the wooden 
structure for the private sacrifice conducted by the Atiedian Brothers. Biicheler 
(155-6) derives from a root *fal- in Lat. faliscas, so that it would indicate some 
sort of wooden frame, but the correspondence of e and a is not accounted for. 
Scarcely better is Muller’s conjecture using a stem filé- (466, under sup + 
p*t-q6; cf. 176) with the meaning ‘combustible material’. For etymologies with 


12 Bicheler 141; Muller 21. ; 

13 Von Planta 1.294-5; Conway 2.597; Buck 183, 329; Blumenthal 71-2; Devoto 194. 

14 Von Planta 2.200; Muller 331; Buck 185; Devoto 353. 

18 Cf. R. G. Kent, Textual criticism of inscriptions 38 (Philadelphia, 1926). 

16 Biicheler 159; Muller 350-1; Buck 69. Blumenthal (11-3) translates ‘Publico, -i’; Devoto 
158, 384, where d in Popdico of the translation evidently represents an intermediate stage 
in the development of f from Etr. l, according to the etymology which he adopts. 
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i < d cf. von Planta (1.462); the view which connects ferehtru with Skt. 
bhinatti, Lat. findé, giving a sense ‘tignum’, is adopted also by Conway (2.621) 
and Devoto (380). 

cihcera III 15, apparently a sort of lattice railing, is generally translated 
‘cancellos’ and compared with Gk. xcyxAiées. The primitive form is *kinkelja 
(Muller 84) or *kinkedé (Buck 348); von Planta (1.361, 2.25, 42) wavers be- 
tween the two. 

The difficult term mersio VI a 3, 4, etc., which refers to the significance of the 
augural birds, or possibly to their location, is commonly translated ‘iusto’ and 
brought into the family of mers ‘ius’, Lat. modes-tus, Osc. med-dis, by assuming 
a form *medes-to-.\7 Goidanich'® connected mersto with Lat. meltom (meltom 
meliorem dicebant Paul. Fest. 122). 

sufum, sorsom I a 27, 30, and in various other passages of I a, II a, V b, and 
VI b, is translated ‘suillum’ in most editions, the connection of ¢ with Lat. 1 
being explicitly stated by Biicheler (39); but von Planta (1.294, 2.43) and Buck 
(40, 190) prefer to assume a -do-stem as actual source of the Umbrian forms. 
Devoto (158, 244-5, 414, 488) equates only sorser of V b 12, 17, with Lat. suillo- 
(as an adaptation), referring all the other examples to a stem extended from 
*seu-d- with the sense ‘liquid’. 

tehtefim IV 20 is evidently a cover to be placed over the persuntru and is 
often translated ‘tegumentum’. Derivation from the root of Lat. tegé is extremely 
probable, but whether f represents /, as in Lat. téctilem, or d, is doubtful.” 


Of all the examples in which the change / > f has been assumed, only a hand™ 
ful can be used either as proof of the change itself or as argument for the condi- 
tions under which it occurs. The danger of circular argument here is very great, 
but if the sound-change can be strongly supported by even a few examples, 
there is no rcason why it should not receive a moderately wide application where 
the phonetic environment is suitable, if semantic and other factors are equally 
favorable. I follow von Planta (1.295) in regarding kafitu karsi.u, utetu, famefias 
as very difficult of analysis on any other basis than f < /; in arsir, despite my 
own preference for equation with Lat. alzus expressed above, I have less faith, 
because of the current popularity of the interpretation whereby arsir = ‘dedi- 
cationibus’. There appears no reason to doubt the view of von Planta (1.297) 
and Buck (69) that d was an intermediate stage in the change / > f. Since the 
change d > f in intervocalic position is regular and undisputed,”° the question 
here is to determine the possibility and conditions of a change of / to d, which 
would then be followed by the change of d to f. We cannot be surprised at the 
absence of forms showing the intermediate stage, since even in the oldest tables 
the change d > ¢ has already taken effect, and the minor Umbrian inscriptions 
are so few and so short as to be of little help, but the frequency of gentile names 


17 Cf. Biicheler 43; von Planta 1.407; Conway 2.633; Muller 270; Buck 12, 58. 

18 Historia 8.260 (1934). Unfavorable comment by J. B. Hofmann, Bursian’s Jahresber. 
270.96, and Ribezzo, RIGI 18.69 (1934). According to von Planta (1.407 fn. 1), this view had 
already been proposed by Panzerbieter, Quaestiones Umbricae 10 (Meiningen, 1851). 

18 Von Planta 2.25, 42. 

20 Von Planta 1.398-405; Buck 82-3. 
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in -dius in Latin inscriptions from Umbria may easily point to a change 1 > d 
rather than to choice of a d- in place of an /-suffix.4 

Of the forms giving strongest evidence of —§ < 1 two, kafetu and ufetu, are 
imperatives of second-conjugation verbs with -é- as in Lat. habété ete. At the 
same time maletom II a 18, pf. pass. ppl. of a verb cognate with Lat. mold, and 
Miletinar VI a 13 probably have -é-.” Von Planta correctly observes that 1 
changes before the close @ and not before the open @,?* but I believe that in 
treating the development of lj and /% (liz) he has gone astray. He assumes that lj 
remained, possibly as palatalized /, while /t became fi, and explains the mainte- 
nance of | in ¢efrali, werfale, sorsalir, and perhaps disleralinsust, as due to the 
dissimilating effect of r or f. But even if a preceding r (though a different pho- 
neme) was able to prevent the development of f, it would scarcely have inter- 
fered with 1 > d, which von Planta himself assumes as the earlier change in the 
development of /. I believe, in other words, that / is regularly unchanged before 
the open short 7 and that tefrali, werfale, sorsalir are normal.™ Several difficul- 
ties require explanation. In Pupfike, as was shown above, it is uncertain whether 
f is from / or from d. Goetze, IF 41.96 (1923), in seeking an explanation for the 
syncope (which must be assumed in order to provide an earlier intervocalic 
situation for the development of ~) suggests that i may have been long. If his 
view is right, i, being close like 2, may have occasioned a change 1 > f. The 
appearance in some words of f before an apparently short i is admittedly em- 
barrassing in view of the theory proposed for éefrali etc., but these three words, 
undoubtedly members of a stem-class corresponding to Lat. animdlis, verbdlis, 
should carry great weight in comparison with forms containing f of doubtful 
origin. In Afmune, though syncope must have occurred, the vocalism as well as 
the source of the zis uncertain. For the foreign afepes, if the f cannot be explained 
by Iguvine phonology, / (of &\ea) may have become d in some other dialect 
(whence Lat. adeps, adipis) in time to participate in the Iguvine change d > £. 
In ampefia (in the earlier form of arsir if it equated with Lat. alius), in famefias, 
and in pumpefias (if f is not an error for r), the i is prevocalic, but so is it in 
feliuf Ia 14 = filiu VI b 3, presoliafe VI a 12, Salier VI a 14. For this trouble- 
some fluctuation between fi + vowel and li + vowel there appears to be a 
choice between two possible explanations: (1) the development of li + vowel 
is connected with a variation between Jj and [t (lj) as in von Planta 1.296; 
(2) ld + vowel regularly became fi, any difference between lj and /t being im- 
material, and feliuf, presoliafe, Salier require special explanation on the basis 


21 Some examples are: Atidius CIL 11.6179 (from Castelleone; = Lat. Atilius?); Ausidius 
CIL 11.4786 (from Spoleto; = Lat. Aurelius?); Turpidius CIL 11.4929 (from Spoleto; = 
Lat. Turpilius?); Orfidius CIL 11.5967 (from near Acqualagna; = Lat. Orbilius?). Biicheler, 
RhbM 11.295-7 (1857), gives a list of such doublets, without however citing their provenance. 
A. Schulten, Klio 2.182 (1902), has a map showing the distribution of the -dius-type, with 
high frequency for the Umbrian and Sabellian territories. 

22 Von Planta 1.296, 2.399-400; Buck 181. Cf. R. G. Kent, Lg. 14.215 (1938), in criticism 
of Devoto’s view that maletu has -é-. 

23 On the quality of the e- and i-vowels cf. von Planta 1.87, 94, 96, 107; Buck 34-5. 

24 Qn disleralinsust I refrain from comment here. In fagefele and purtifele the vowel 
after the f may be secondary (von Planta 1.100, 2.29; Buck 190). 
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of analogy, dialect borrowing, or the like. If we accept the first explanation, it 
seems better to reverse the relation set up by von Planta, so that li would main- 
tain its / as in éefrali, etc., and lj would become fi. Von Planta recognizes the 
palatalizing effect of 7 here, but if 2 did not change before both % and 2, the pala- 
talizing second form is more likely to have produced the change. Yet actually 
I believe that palatalization and change of / to f were produced both by 7 and 
by prevocalic t. According to Sturtevant (Pron.? §118) Lat. % was closer before a 
vowel than before a consonant, and although the phenomenon in Latin may 
have been restricted to Rome,” there is evidence that it held good in Oscan 
(cf. Buck 34-5, §44a) and in Umbrian, where e, at least in the native alphabet, 
is frequently written for short 7 before a consonant but very rarely before a 
vowel.” 

Even if it were probable that treatment of / was conditioned by a variation 
ly : lt, it would be difficult to set up such a variation among the words now in 
question. The distribution of the IE suffixes -z0- and -zjo- is a difficult problem,?’ 
but there seems to be no good reason for assigning any of the words ampefia, 
arsir, famefias, pumperias, feliuf, presoliafe to an -ijo-class. Four of them fall 
within the scope of Buck’s remark (66) tiaat single writing of postconsonantal 
[and prevocalic] i is evidence of its consonantal value; while arsir and presoliafe, 
being in the Latin alphabet, are ambiguous. In short, it is improbable that these 
words were based on different suffixes and equally improbable that / was treated 
differently before 7 and prevocalic 7. feliuf, presoliafe, and Salter thus form a 
residue in which the / seems to call for special explanation. feliuf may easily 
have retained its 1 through the influence of a first-conjugation verb = Lat. féldre; 
in such a verb, having the vowel @, the Umbrian change / > f would not operate, 
and the semantic connection with feliuf ‘sucking’ would be much closer (and 
hence much more likely to exert analogical influence) than with Lat. filius. 
presoliafe is more difficult, but if it contains the same root found in Lat. sdlum 
(thus Biicheler 48, Devoto 167), analogical influence might be exerted by an 
Umbrian *solo with 1 not subject to change. Salier may be a gentile name with an 
-ijo-suffix, but is in general so uncertain that it had better be left alone. 

The conclusions which seem to me most probable on the basis of our rather 
meager material are as follows. Postvocalic / in the dialect of Iguvium remained 
unchanged before all back vowels and before é (as in maletom) and ¢ if 4 was not 
prevocalic (as in tefrali) but became f (rs) before @ (as in kafetu) and z (as 
probably in famefias). Before i and prevocalic % (%) the same change is a priori 
probable in view of the closeness of the vowels in question, but cannot be ade- 
quately supported by examples. The argument on the positive side has centered 


25 yeham, cited by Varro, RR 1.2.14, as a rustic form of viam, is taken as evidence that a 
closer pronunciation of i before a vowel was not universal. 

26 Cf. von Planta 1.100 for examples. sakreu V a 6, perakneu V 47, appear to be the only 
instances of ¢ for 7 before a vowel. 

27 On these variants ef. von Planta 1.165-6; Conway 2.470-2; Brugmann, Gdr. 2.1.182-98. 
For Italie an exceptionally clear explanation appears in Buck, Oscan-Umbrian verb system 
158-9 (Chicago, 1895). The suffix -¢jo-, indicated by ii in the native alphabet, appears 
especially in triia, in fourth-conjugation verb forms of the type heriiei, Osc. fakiiad, and 
in Oscan gentile names of the type Kluvatiis, etc. 
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largely around kafetu, ufetu, and famefias, and on the negative side around 
maletom, éefrali, werfale, and sorsalir. Other things being equal the conclusions 
here reached are favorable toward etymologies based on ¢ < l for ampefyia, 
and for fefehtru if h is a mark of vowel length (cf. von Planta 1.58), but unfavor- 
able for sufum, sorsom, if taken as an o-stem (cf. von Planta 1.293), for Puprike 
if i is short, and for Afmune and mersio if we assume é or % before syncope took 
place. In afepes the vocalism of the medial syllable is not very clear. cihgefa 
can have ¢ < l only if based on a suffix -7a, with 7 absorbed after palatalizing 
the preceding consonant. Horse VI b 43 = Hufie I b 2, used by von Planta 
(1.535) to exemplify such treatment of 7, may have its own rs # from d or from I. 
arsir, if = Lat. alius, alis, probably has its 7 by samprasarana; hence it would 
be a close 7 capable of causing / > ¢ (cf. Buck 35, 60, 120). The i in tehtefim 
may be of the same origin; a stem in -ljo- or -djo- seems more probable than one 
in -di-, a very rare type, and the / in a -li-stem would not yield ¢ according to 
the conclusions reached on the basis of ¢efrali, etc. 





VERBAL ASPECTS IN GERMANIC, SLAVIC, AND BALTIC 
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The problem of verbal aspects received very little attention in Prokosch’s 
Comparative Germanic Grammar'—only two and a half pages; and what is 
said there is phrased in vague generalities. Nothing definite is given referring 
specifically to Germanic languages. The Bibliographical Notes, which are quite 
abundant for other chapters, have not 4 single reference to this section of the 
book. This is in utter contrast with Behaghel’s treatment of the subject, who in 
his Deutsche Syntax? devotes two and a half pages (printed in very small type) 
exclusively to bibliographical references, more than half of them dealing with 
perfective and imperfective aspects in Gothic, Old High German, Old Saxon, 
Old English, Middle High German, and Netherlandish. Additional bibliograph- 
ical references can be found in C. R. Goedsche’s article on verbal aspect in Ger- 
man, and in the recent book by R. H. RuZié.* 

Prokosch’s exposition contains several statements which are either mislead- 
ing in their implications or definitely wrong. In one place we read that the 
Slavic languages possess a well-defined preterit, but that in colloquial speech this 
is quite commonly superseded by the present. The implication is that in this 
respect Slavic behaves differently from classical Latin or standard English or 
German. It is probably necessary to point out here that there is no one single 
aspect system uniformly observed in all Slavic languages, and that quite fre- 
quently the specific use of a certain aspect form is to be considered a stylistic 
preference rather than a grammatical rule. The system of verbal aspects observed 
in Old Church Slavic is in principle identical with that now operating in Great 
Russian, Ukrainian, White Russian, and Polish. On the other hand, modern 
Serbo-Croatian has a number of innovations, as can be seen from the excellent 
treatise on this subject by RuZié.' Serbo-Croatian has certain usages of present- 
tense forms for the expression of past action which do not occur in other Slavic 
languages. Apparently Prokosch was not referring to Serbo-Croatian when he 
made the above-mentioned statement. Since elsewhere he quotes only Russian 
forms, we are safe in assuming that in this case too he was thinking of Russian. 


1 EK. Prokosch, A comparative Germanic grammar (Philadelphia, 1939). The chapter on 
tense and aspect is on pp. 144-6. 

2 Otto Behaghel, Deutsche Syntax 2.93-5 (Heidelberg, 1924). 

3 JEGP 33.506-19 (1934). 

‘Rajko Hariton Ruzié, The aspects of the verb in Serbo-Croatian (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, 1943). (Cf. the review in Lg. 19.272-5.] Two recent European publications deserve 
mention here: Hens Holt, Etudes d’aspect (Acta Jutlandica 15.2; Copenhagen, 1943), re- 
viewed by Oswald Szemerényi in Etudes Slaves et Roumaines 1.194-8; Carl Goran Regnéll, 
Uber den Ursprung des slavischen Verbalaspektes (Lund, 1944), reviewed by Szemerényi 
ibid. 1.55-8. 

5 See also Milan Regetar, Elementar-Grammatik der serbischen (kroatischen) Sprache, 
2d ed. (Zagreb, 1922); A Meillet and A. Vaillant, Grammaire de la langue serbo-croate 
(Paris, 1924). 
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Russian, however, uses the present tense for the past only in the so-called his- 
torical present, a usage which in German and Latin is at least as common as in 
Russian. 

When stating that the Slavic preterit is quite commonly superseded by the 
present, Prokosch may have had in mind stylistic constructions like those which 
I had pointed out in Vol. 3 of Studi Baltici® and which had been explained by 
Doroszewski in Vol. 10 of Prace Filologiczne.’ However, since only the per- 
fective present is involved in those constructions, we have actually to do with the 
future tense (perfective) used to express past action. This specifically Slavic 
phenomenon was taken over by the Lithuanians, who substituted their own 
future tense for the Slavic (Polish and Russian) so-called perfective present. 
There are mainly two types of this use, both brought about by a strong urge to 
intensify the linguistic expression, especially ‘to emphasize the sudden, momen- 
tary, flash-like character of an action or happening. From the abundance of 
examples available I quote but one to illustrate the first type: Viyras, iéjes 18 
kanirybés, kad spits kéja, Suniuikas stacia gdlva net apsiverté ‘The man, having lost 
his patience, gave (the little dog) such a brutal kick with his foot that the little 
dog rolled over headlong.’ In this type of sentence the future-tense form appears 
always in the main clause, which is followed by a consecutive clause. 

The second type is an iterative conditional clause. The future-tense form of 
the verb opens the subordinate clause, which has no conjunction. The verb is 
always perfective: Pralaimés kurts, ... ‘Every time one (of the gamblers) 
would lose, ...’ Here the perfective future interrupts suddenly, like a flash of 
lightning, the humdrum of a restful situation. The verb so placed (opening the 
clause) always designates a momentary height of action (a highlight as it were) 
arising suddenly out of a dull monotony. The conclusion of these conditional 
sentences is always given in the present tense. However, such conditional clauses 
with the verb in the future tense are used not only to express past action, but also 
for present action. The use of these two constructions is a question of style and 
not of basic grammar. 

It is wrong to assume that the consciousness of a Russian or a Polish speaker 
‘does not require those tense distinctions that we consider indispensable’. In 
Russian and Polish, aspect distinctions are not more essential than tense dis- 
tinctions. The two systems belong together and are interlaced. Differences of 
chronology, especially between present and future, but also between present 
and past, are far more keenly felt and more rigidly expressed in Russian and 
Polish than in German, and differences of aspect are expressed within the tenses. 
There is a perfective and an imperfective future tense, but there is only one 
present tense, namely an imperfective. To be sure, the analytic linguist, who is 
guided by the phonetic form, says that in Russian the perfective present tense 
has future meaning and in doing so he groups the perfective future together with 
the present tense. To a native Russian speaker, however, in whose mind the 
meaning is uppermost, such a grouping appears unsatisfactory. Here is a simple 

¢ Zum Gebrauch der Aktionsarten im Litauischen, Studi Baltici 3.80-92 (1933). 

7 Witold Doroszewski, O znaczeniu dokonanem osnéw czasownikowych, Prace Filolo- 
giczne 10.192-309 (1926). 
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Russian sentence given (1) in the present tense, (2) in the perfective future, (3) 
in the imperfective future: 

(1) ja smotr’% v oknd ‘I am looking through the window’ 

(2) ja posmotr’% v okné ‘I shall look (once) through the window’ 

(3) ja biidu smotrét’ v okné ‘T shall look through the window (repeatedly, 

habitually)’ 

The native Russian always associates sentence 2 with sentence 3, irrespective 
of the fact that Nos. 1 and 2 differ from each other only very slightly in their 
phonetic form and not at all in their inflection. To the Russian, sentences 2 and 
3 have something in common that is absent in 1, namely the same tense. He is 
not so much impressed by the fact that 1 and 3 have the same aspect (imperfec- 
tive). The native Russian is more tense-conscious than aspect-conscious, and the 
same is true of the Pole. 

The Old Church Slavic verbal system differs from the one just described in 
the expression of past action. For this it has two tenses, an imperfect and an 
aorist, which represent at the same time two different aspects. Normally the 
aorist appears in the perfective aspect and the imperfect in the imperfective 
aspect. In the expression of past action, Old Church Slavic agrees very closely 
with classical and Hellenistic Greek, except that it has no special tense corre- 
sponding to the Greek perfect. Having two past tenses, it comes closer to Italic 
than Germanic does with its single past tense. The development in Russian and 
Polish was to give up both Old Slavic past tenses and to replace them with a 
single new formation. While of the two Old Slavic past tenses each has only one 
aspect, the new Russian and Polish past tense combines both aspects. In the 
expression of present and future action, Old Church Slavic agrees with Russian 
and Polish. 

I am forced to disagree with Prokosch’s statement that ‘Balto-Slavic empha- 
sized more and more the comparatively objective element of aspect, while the 
Western languages, particularly Italic and Germanic, developed the more 
subjective tense factor to such an extent that the aspects were largely obscured, 
although later partly reintroduced by secondary formations.’ This statement 
is at variance with the actual facts. The expression Balto-Slavic must havebeen 
used by Prokosch unthinkingly, as it is so frequently used: it should be clear by 
now that Baltic and Slavic are two separate members of the Indo-European 
family and that there never was a Balto-Slavic unity.’ In this special case, the 
collective term Balto-Slavic was especially unsuitable. One of the principal dif- 
ferences between Baltic and Slavic lies in the fact that the Baltic languages have 
preserved the Indo-European -s- future, while no Slavic language has any trace 
of it, although Slavic literature begins 700 years earlier than that of the Lithu- 


8 Cf. my article On the degree of kinship between Slavic and Baltic, The Slavonic and 
East European Review 20.251-65. Oswald Szemerényi’s article Sur l’unité linguistique 
balto-slave, Etudes Slaves et Roumaines 1.65-85, 159-73 (1948), brings into the discussion 
a few interesting arguments which seem to favor the traditional theory. Some of the similar- 
ities mentioned there can be explained as borrowings. Others need further discussion. 
Szemerényi wrote his study in 1944 without knowledge of mine. 
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anians, Letts, and Old Prussians (the Old Prussian Elbing Glossary does not 
count here since it presents no connected speech). 

Outwardly, the Lithuanian aspect system is the same as the Russian.? The 
distinction between perfective and imperfective aspect is strictly observed, 
and the same types of perfective and imperfective aspects occur here as well as 
there. 

The Russian verbal aspects can be divided in the following way: 

1. Inchoative action 

Perfective |2. Momentary action ;|Point action 

3. Effective action Completed action 

4, Limited duration 

5. Simple imperfective or single-occurrence imperfective 

Imperfective action 

6. Iterative action 
The basic form of the Russian verbal system is the single-occurrence imperfec- 
tive verb (type 5). The perfective types (with some exceptions in types 2 and 3) 
are derived from type 5 by means of verbal prefixes. In this classification, types 
1 and 4 are especially characteristic. Most verbs of type 1 are derived from 
type 5 by means of the prefix za- (pldkat’ ‘to weep’ : zapldkat’ ‘to start to 
weep’), but not all verbs that have the prefix za- are inchoative. All verbs of 
type 4 (with the exception of podo-Zddt’ ‘to wait a while’) are derived from 
the basic type 5 by means of the prefix po- (govortt’ ‘to talk’ : pogovortt’ ‘to talk 
a while’, stojdt’ ‘to stand’ : postojdt’ ‘to stand a while’), but not every verb hav- 
ing this prefix expresses limited duration. Most verbs of type 2 are perfective 
by nature, without the help of any prefix. The great majority of the perfective 
verbs are of type 3. They are derived from the basic imperfective type 5 by 
means of any available prefix, including za- and po-. However, there are also a 
few verbs of this type which are perfective by nature, without a prefix. Type 6 
includes primary and secondary iteratives. The secondary iteratives are derived 
from perfective verbs (but only from types 1-3, not from type 4) by means of 
changes in the stem, while keeping the prefix of the corresponding perfective 
formations. It should be pointed out here that the Russian inchoatives represent 
a type of perfective verbs that do not express completed action (‘vollendete 
Handlung’), but only point action (‘punktuelle Aktionsart’). Consequently, 
the definition given by Newald” for ‘perfektive Aktionsart’ (‘in bezug auf die 
Vollendung’) does not avply to Russian. In Russian, the division between 
perfective and imperfective verbs is based on the fact that not all verbs can 
express action going on in the present. Both types of verbs have present- 
tense forms, but only the present-tense forms of imperfective verbs function as 
a true present tense, while the present-tense forms of perfective verbs have the 
meaning and function of a future tense. 


* A description of the Lithuanian practice is given in my Kleine litauische Sprachlehre 
238-42 (Heidelberg, 1929), and in more detailed form, comparing it with Germanic and 
Slavic, in Studi Baltici 3.80-92. 

1 Richard Newald, Einfiihrung in die deutsche Sprach- und Literaturwissenschaft 141 
(Lahr, 1947). 
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The existence of a separate Russian type of inchoative action formed with 
the prefix za- had already been recognized by the Russian grammarian DerZavin, 
who distinguishes™ four verbal aspects: (1) inchoative (naéal’nyj vid), (2) im- 
perfective (nesoverSénnyj vid), (3) imperfective iterative (nesoversénnyj mnogo- 
kratnyj vid), (4) perfective (soverSénnyj vid). DerZavin’s inchoative aspect is 
made up exclusively of verbs with prefixed za-, thus corresponding to my type 
1, while his perfective aspect includes types 2-4 of my classification. 

An inchoative type formed with the prefix za- is also very common in Serbo- 
Croatian, as can be ascertained by glancing through the vocabulary of Karl H. 
Meyer and A. Stojiéevié’s Serbo-kroatisches Lesebuch (Géttingen, 1927). A 
few examples will suffice: bdljetz ‘to hurt’ : zabdljeti ‘to start to hurt’, drijémati 
‘to slumber’ : zadrijémati ‘to fall into a slumber’, vlddati ‘to rule’ : zavlddati ‘to 
start to rule, to conquer’. It is clear that this type originated in the Proto-Slavic 
period. 

Lithuanian has the same general types of verbal aspect as Russian. However, 
in contrast to Polish and Russian, Lithuanian has both aspects in all basic tenses, 
including the present tense; that is to say, the perfective present tense is not used 
to express future action. Moreover, there is no periphrastic future in Baltic, the 
-s- future being used for both aspects. As a result, there are three simple tenses 
(preterit, present, future), each of which forms both aspects. In addition, there 
is a so-called imperfectum consuetudinis, a past tense expressing habitual or 
iterative action. This tense, usually called imperfect, has only imperfective 
aspect, irrespective of the form of the verb. Any verb, whether it be perfective 
or imperfective in the preterit, present, and future, becomes iterative, i.e. a 
special type of imperfective, in this tense. Otherwise, the use of either the perfec- 
tive or the imperfective aspect is subject to exactly the same rules as in the two 
neighboring Slavic languages. Even the choice of the verbal prefixes is in most 
cases identical. The general perfective prefix in Baltic is pa-, phonologically and 
functionally the same as Russian and Polish po-; there is almost complete agree- 
ment between the use of pa- in Lithuanian and po- in Russian, as can be verified 
by consulting any Lithuanian—Russian or Russian—Lithuanian dictionary. In a 
previous article" I have ventured the opinion that the system of verbal aspects 
as used in modern Lithuanian may have been borrowed from Slavic. And indeed 
it seems to be nothing but an incomplete reflex of the Russian system, a Russian 
shoot grafted upon the inherited tense system. In Lettish, where the Russian in- 
fluence was much weaker than in Lithuanian, the aspect system is less developed 
than in Lithuanian. 

In the quotation given above Prokosch places Germanic together with Italic 
and claims that the two developed the tense factor to such an extent that the 
aspects were largely obscured. This is true of Italic only, not of Germanic in its 
early stage. In the light of the factual situation observable in Gothic, Old High 
German, Old Saxon, Old English, and Middle High German, Prokosch’s state- 
ment is unacceptable. As a matter of fact, in Gothic and Old High German we 
have very much the same picture as in modern Russian. For past action there 


a N.S. DerZavin, Ucebnik russkoj grammatiki‘ 159-96 (Moscow-Petrograd, 1922). 
The Slavonic and East European Review 20.251-65. 
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is one tense with two aspects, perfective and imperfective. To express future 
action there are two tenses, the perfective present and a periphrastic future. In 
addition to this, there is a present tense for present action. The normal function 
of the perfective present was that of a future tense. The aspect system and its 
relationship with the tense system in Gothic, Old High German, and Middle 
High German has been made clear by Streitberg,’ Mansion," and Michels." 
Doubting Thomases may be referred directly to the texts. Let them compare the 
Gothic Bible with its Greek original, and the various Old High German transla- 
tions with their respective Latin sources. In the Old High German Isidor, they 
will find sentences like these: (Ih) chidhuuingu dhir aerdrithhes hruomege = Lat. 
gloriosos terre humiliabo; th chifestinon = firmabo; th aruuehhu = suscitabo; th 
chistiftu = statuam, stabiliam; th firchnussu = conteram. 

Some Germanic scholars readily concede perfectivizing force to the prefix 
ge- (ga-, gi-, chi-), but revolt against attributing the same force to other prefixes. 
However, the fact that in German the past participle of compound verbs does 
not have the prefix ge- shows that any prefix had perfectivizing force in Old High 
German and that therefore ge- was not needed, just as verbs which were perfec- 
tive without a prefix, e.g. OHG queman, MHG komen, formed their past parti- 
ciple without any prefix. Of course, there may always be some prefixed forms 
which are not perfective, just as we have seen in the Slavic iteratives; but a spe- 
cial iterative type does not exist in Germanic. Nor is there a momentary aspect 
corresponding to the Russian type 2 or a form expressing limited duration (type 
4). Perfective verbs in Old Germanic are mostly either inchoative (ingressive) 
or effective (resultative). 

Those who refuse to believe in the existence, in Gothic and Old High German, 
of a verbal aspect system similar to the one in Old Church Slavic and Russian 
may be under the impression that the Slavic system is absolutely airtight and 
without exception, and since they do not find such absolute regularity in the Old 
Germanic dialects they deny the existence of such a Germanic system altogether. 
However, in view of the fact that language is not a mechanism in which each com- 
ponent part functions according to invariable laws, but rather a social organism 
whose parts may be changed at the will and whim of the speaker, we will not be 
surprised to find that in language there is no rule without exceptions. Indeed, 
language as an expression of the variable human mind is the very field where we 
should expect to see this axiom applied. The above description of the system of 
verbal aspects in Russian represents only the basic rules and trends. There are 
very significant exceptions, which can be grouped as follows. 

(a) In a few cases the formation of the perfective is irregular: brat’ : vzjat’ ‘to 
take’, véSat’ : povésit’ ‘to hang’, govorit’ : skazdt’ ‘to say, to tell’, klast’ : poloztt’ 
‘to put, to lay down’, etc. This is an exception to the rule that the perfective 
verb is derived from the single-occurrence imperfective verb (type 5) by means of 
a prefix. 


12 Wilhelm Streitberg, Gotisches Elementarbuch* 194-203 (Heidelberg, 1920). For bibli- 
ography see also Wilhelm Braune, Gotische Grammatik!? 128-33 (Halle a. d. Saale, 1947). 

18 Joseph Mansion, Althochdeutsches Lesebuch? 46-8 (Heidelberg, 1932). 

14 Victor Michels, Mittelhochdeutsches Elementarbuch‘ 197-200 (Heidelberg, 1921). 
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(b) There are a few compound verbs which are always imperfective (type 5) 
in spite of the prefix with which they are formed: vygljadet’ ‘to appear, to look 
(like)’, zaviset’ ‘to depend on’, nadéjat’sja ‘to hope’, prinadlezdt’ ‘to belong to’, 
sostojdl’ ‘to consist of’. Because of the characteristically durative meaning of 
these verbs there are no corresponding perfectives. 

(c) Verbs ending in -trovat’ (importérovat' ‘to import’, likvidtrovat’ ‘to liquidate’, 
telefontrovat’ ‘to telephone’) are both perfective and imperfective. 

(d) There are a number of verbs which are perfective by nature, without hav- 
ing a prefix. We call them primary perfectives. Each of these primary perfectives 
is accompanied by an independent imperfective form which differs from the 
corresponding perfective in its conjugation and may even we from a different 
root. Examples: brésit’ : brosdt’ ‘to throw’, dat’ : davdt’ ‘to give’, kupit’ : pokupdt’ 
‘to buy’, lec’ : lozit’sja, ‘to lie down’, sest’ : sadit’sja ‘to sit down’, stat’ : stano- 
vit’sja ‘to take up a standing position’. 

(e) There are a few irregular patterns in the formation of secondary iteratives, 
e.g. zasnit' : zasypdt’ ‘to fall asleep’, prosniit’sja : prosypdt'sja ‘to wake up’, 
otdochnit’ : otdychdt’ ‘to rest’, predlozit’ : predlagdt’ ‘to offer’, upomjanit’ : 
upomindt’ ‘to mention’. 

In spite of these exceptions in the system of verbal aspects in Russian, nobody 
will deny the existence of the system itself. By the same token, the irregularities 
in the Old Germanic system do not justify the negation of the system itself. It 
will be a future task for us to recognize and explain those irregularities. 

There is an interesting difference between Old High German and Gothic in 
the use of the perfective present participle, although both languages agree in 
using the perfective present as a future. Streitberg has shown that in Gothic the 
perfective present participle translates the Greek aorist participle. gahausjands 
occurs 37 times for dxotoas and hausjands 14 times for dxobwy. In Old High Ger- 
man, at least in Tatian, the perfective present participle may have future meaning 
and corresponds to the Latin formation in -édérus, as is shown by the following 
examples. 

quid est factum, quia nobis manifestaturus es te ipsum? (John 14.22) = Tatian 
waz ist gitan, bithiu wanta uns gioffanonti bist thth selbon? 

significans qua esset morte moriturus (John 18.29) = Tatian gizethanonti welth- 
hemo tode was sterbenti. 

Otherwise, Gothic and Old High German represent very much the same picture 
as Old Church Slavic, especially in the use of the perfective present to express 
future action. Consequently Germanic cannot be placed together with Italic. 
Of course, Latin has had a strong influence on German syntax, especially since 
the Middle Ages, and increasingly since the period of Humanism. The reform in 
Latin studies at that time destroyed a great deal of German syntax. The loss of 
the consciousness of aspect differences is directly due to Latin influence, which of 
course had started already in the Old High German period. The Latin influence 
on German and English is comparable to the Russian influence on Lithuanian 
taking place at the same time. 

The generally held view that the combination of tense and aspect as it appears 
in Greek represents fairly closely the conditions of Proto-Indo-European may be 
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right. In that case, the Germanic-Slavic-Baltic aspect system with the sharp con- 
trast between perfective and imperfective must be considered as an innovation. 
It does not appear in Greek or any other Indo-European language. I have already 
expressed my opinion that the Baltic aspect system must be borrowed from 
Russian. Therefore, it remains only to establish the relationship between Slavic 
and Germanic. If both groups inherited this system from Proto-Indo-European, 
we are forced to assume that Pre-Germanic and Pre-Slavic lived more closely 
together than has been believed since Leskien’s famous study on the declension in 
Baltic, Slavic, and Germanic. If we refuse to give up Leskien’s view in this 
matter, there is no other answer than to consider the system in one group bor- 
rowed from the other. In answering the question whether this aspect system 
originated in the Slavic or in the Germanic group, it must be kept in mind that 
our Gothic documents were written 500 years earlier than the Old Church Slavic 
gospel translation. Furthermore, it should be remembered that the entire Slavic 
area was for some time under Gothic domination. A strong linguistic influence 
exerted by the Goths is evident from the numerous loan words in the Slavic 
languages. Therefore, it is not improbable that the Slavs received the aspect sys- 
tem from the Goths and passed it on to the Baltic people. 
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In a paper entitled Assimilation and Dissimilation, read at the Linguistic 
Institute in the summer of 1936,! Roland G. Kent explained these two types of 
linguistic change as the products of psychological conditions. They are due to 
the fact that ‘the thinking of the speaker is ahead of his utterance’ and they are 
hence for the most part regressive. REGRESSIVE ASSIMILATION is caused Ly an 
attempt to catch up with the thought, resulting in the replacement of one 
phoneme by another more similar to or identical with a subsequent phoneme. 
REGRESSIVE DISSIMILATION is caused by an endeavor to avoid identity with what 
is coming by preventing the recurrence of the same phoneme within the same 
form. Because of the psychological factors involved, assimilation and dissimila- 
tion prove to be semiregular processes, that is to say, they are linguistic changes 
very different from the gradual and unnoticeable alterations of ‘phonetic change’. 
They consist in a redistribution of phonemes which is unpredictable, even though 
under certain conditions they occur with considerable regularity.” 

A very striking example of this sort of regressive dissimilation that seems to 
have gone unnoticed in our handbooks on German and Germanic word formation*® 
is offered by the many nominal compounds in New High German whose prior 
member ends in -el-. Of course, this element as it appears in New High German 
has different historical origins in different words. If the first part of the compound 
is a noun, -el- usually reflects an old -l-suffix, IE -lo-, -elo-, -ld-, -eld-, etc., PGme. 
-la-, -ila-, -lé-, -ilé-, etc., OHG -al (-ul), -il, -ala, -ila, etc., MHG -el. Such is the 
case in NHG Vogel-beer (OHG fogal, PGme. *fugla-), NHG Schlissel-loch (OHG 
sluzzil, PGmce. *slutila-), NHG Schaufel-blech (OHG scivala, PGme. *skiflé-), 
NHG Eichel-hiher (OHG eithhila, PGme. *azkilé-), etc. Semantically these nouns 
in -el are usually divided into three classes, viz. agents, instruments, and diminu- 
tives, to which must be added the small group of loanwords like Esel, Kessel, 
Ktimmel, Orgel, etc. 

However, in a considerable number of compounds containing -el-, especially 
in those used as topographical designations, like Hdgelberg, Lindelbach, Eichel- 
berg, Hesselhurst, Birkelholz, Eschelbach, whose first elements are not used outside 
of composition, the group -el- must be explained on a different basis, as suggested 


1 Lg. 12.245-58 (1936). 

2 L. Bloomfield, Language 391 (1933), is inclined to consider assimilation and dissimila- 
tion as akin to ‘analogic change’, a point of view expressed also by R. Thurneysen in his 
challenging review of K. Brugmann’s theory, Dissimilation und Analogie, Zschr. f. vgl. 
Sprachforschung 44.110-2 (1911). 

3 In spite of the frequent discussion and the extensive literature on this problem. Cf. O. 
Behaghel, Gesch. d. dt. Sprache’ 341-75 (1928) with bibliography. 

4K. Brugmann, Grundriss 2.1.186-200 (1889); H. Hirt, Idg. Grammatik 3.137-40 (1927); 
F. Kluge, Nominale Stammbildungslehre d. altgerm. Dialekte? 26 f. (1899); W. Wilmanns, 
Dt. Grammatik? 2.260-75 (1922); W. Henzen, Dt. Wortbildung 143-54 (1947). 
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by older recorded forms and explained by a brief discussion of the linguistic 
changes involved. 

The name of Hdgelberg near Lérrach in Baden is recorded as Hegelberg in 1569 
and as Hegnenberg in 1464.° These forms suggest an older *Haganin-berg ‘Hedge 
Mount’, perhaps from an original *haganinen berg with the adjective in the dative 
case because of frequent use with prepositions such as ze, in, von, and others. 
Umlaut of -a- to -e- (-d-) is caused by the -7- of the following syllable; regressive 
dissimilation of the first -n- is due to the recurrence of the same phoneme. The 
consonant cluster -Inb- in MHG *Hegel(e)nberg is reduced to -lb-, Hegelberg 
(Hdgelberg). For Heggelbach near Sigmaringen an older form Haggilinbach is 
recorded, for Hegelhausen in Bavaria an older Hegilinhusun in 1030.® 

Hurelbach is the spelling recorded in 1460 for the present-day Hirlenbach, 
east of Stuttgart.? Combining the two forms we are led to assume an older form 
*(ze em) hurwinen bach ‘Swampy Brook’,? with umlaut and dissimilation 
*Hirwilen-, *Hiirw(e)lenbach, then with reduction of the consonant cluster 
-rwl- to -rl- and dialectal pronunciation of [i] for [y] Hirlenbach. This development 
is further confirmed by the derivation of Dirlewang from an older Durninwanc 
1152° ‘Thorny Hillock’ (> *Diirlenwang), except that in this name the dis- 
similation may be attributed to the recurrence of -n- in Durnin-, without assum- 
ing an inflected form *Durninen-. 

In the light of these two explanations the name of Lindelbach near Wertheim 
on the Main must likewise be traced to an older *(ze dem) lindinen bach, with 
dissimilation *Lindelnbach and later Lindelbach, first recorded in 1300. Because 
of constant official use the form with -l- has been codified in the name of the 
town, while the little stream that runs through the town is today called Linden- 
bdchle. This may be a recent restoration of the etymologically more plausible 
form. Of course, one may argue that, theoretically speaking, the compounds with 
Iindel- derive through dissimilation from an older lindinen-, the compounds in 
Linden- from an older lindin- (or linden-). In practice, however, as a result of 
analogy, the present-day form Lindel- may in some instances go back to lindin- 
(linden-) and owe its -l- to the analogy of Lindel- (< lindinin-); and conversely 
some instances of present-day Linden- may go back to an original lindinen, 
the lack of dissimilation being due to the analogy of Linden- (< lindin- 
or linden-)." Moreover, in certain areas with dialectal pronunciation [n] for 


5 Zschr. f. hd. Mundarten 2.243 (1901). 

6 E. Férstemann, Altdt. Namenbuch? 1.1152 (1913). 

7 Wiirtt. Geschichtsquellen 10.66 (1910). 

8 Cf. the old form of the name Korbsalza in Bavaria, Hurewinasalzaha 810; Férstemann, 
Altdt. Namenbuch® 1.1512. 

® Férstemann, Altdt. Namenbuch® 2.1073 (1916), Zschr. f. dt. Mundarten 2.188 (1907). 

1 A, Krieger, Topogr. Wérterbuch d. Grossherz. Baden 2.80 (1905). 

u At any rate, Kluge’s attempt to formulate a ‘phonetic law’, according to which ‘pre- 
historic n after 7 in unstressed syllable became /, although with dialectal variations’ (Urger- 
manisch? 68), an attempt which had never been taken very seriously, was deprived of prac- 
tically all its supporting evidence by E. Schwentner, who showed that sel and Kessel were 
more likely to derive from Lat. asellus and catillus, and that Kimmel and Orgel as well as 
Himmel and Forelle (MHG forhele, forhel) were most plausibly explained through dissimila - 
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-nd-, as in parts of the Rhineland, Hessia, Thuringia, Saxony, and Silesia, the 
form Lingelbach is to be expected. It is historically recorded for Lingelbach near 
Ziegenhain in Hessia, pronounced [lepelbax], 1492 Lingelbach, 1498 Lindelbach." 

There are at least six localities on German soil named LHichelberg today for 
which we have older recorded forms with -n- instead of -l-, such as Eichina-, 
Eichine-, Eichene-, Eichne-, Echine-, and once Echinenberg." In the case of one 
of them, Hichelberg near Backnang in southern Wiirttemberg, recorded as 
Eicheneberg 1027,'* we find two centuries later the documentary form Aichelbach 
1247" for the little stream running past Eichelberg, with -n- changed to -l-. 
It seems reasonable to assume that by this time Hicheneberg too had been changed 
to Eichelberg. Again, strictly speaking, the dissimilation is justified only if we 
assume an older form *(ze dem) eichinen berg. Once the dissimilation had been 
carried through, it was natural to associate the first part of the compound with 
NHG Eichel ‘acorn’, with which it originally had nothing to do. 

The same problem is posed by compounds whose first part is Biichel-. Depend- 
ing on the testimony of older records they may actually represent compounds 
with an older biiechel ‘beechnut’, or they may go back by way of dissimilation to 
an earlier *biiechinen (inflected form) ‘beechen’. There is an interesting and 
well-documented example of unquestionable composition with the adjective 
biiechin, the name of the town of Biichenau, east of Karlsruhe in Baden. The name 
is frequently and consistently recorded as Buechelnawe 1319, 1337, 1346, 1533. 
The -n- before -awe, NHG Aue, must reflect the declensional ending of the ad- 
jective biiechinen;” the umlaut of the stem syllable is due to the following -7-. 
Through dissimilation *Biechinen-awe became Biiechel(e)nawe. In this case, 
however, the -n-, being followed not by a consonant but by the initial -a- of 
-awe, was preserved, and the preceding -l- was squeezed out, yielding the present- 
day form Biichenau and, by analogy to it, Biichengraben. On the other hand, 
there is Buchenau in Bavaria, older Poachinawa 808, Pouchnoua 985, and 
Buchnowe 1100. Here no dissimilation has taken place because the original 
form was *Buochin-ouwa, not *Buochinen-ouwa, a difference comparable to that 
reflected by Lindelbach : Lindenbach. 

In compounds like Hesselhurst (west of Strassburg), Hesselbach or Heselbach, 
the group -el- need not be traced to dissimilation because the adjective and the 
noun from which it is derived contain an original -l- : MHG hasel, OHG hasal 
(cf. Lat. corulus < IE *cos(e)los). However, the umlaut of the stem syllable 
indicates that these compounds too go back to older forms like *(ze dem) heselinen 
(or heselin-) hurst or bach, with an intermediary phase hesel(e)l(e)n or hesel(e)n. 
How close these are to actually recorded forms is shown by the early MHG phrase 





tion from Lat. cuminum and organum, and from PGme. *himin- and MHG forhenen (inflec- 
ted form) respectively. Cf. PBB 44.497-500 (1918-19). 

12 Zschr. f. dt. Mundarten 4.369 (1909). 

13 Forstemann, Altdt. Namenbuch? 1.50. 

144 Wiirtt. Urkundenbuch 1.259 (1849). 

16 Ibid. 4.163. 

16 Krieger, Topogr. Worterbuch d. Grossherz. Baden 1.322. 

1” The plural of the MHG noun biiechel n. is diu biiechel. 

18 F6rstemann, Altdt. Namenbuch? 1.530. 
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der heseline brunne ‘Quelle unter Haseln’, which occurs in Kaiserchronik 6748 
(Vienna MS 570), and by the historical documentation, almost two centuries 
later, of Hesselhurst, 1308 Hesilnhurst, and of Hesselbach, 1221 Hesilnbach, 1296 
Heselenbach, 1495 Hesselbach® (-ss- is orthographical to indicate the dialectal 
preservation of short -e- in the stem syllable). 

Similarly Dentelbach, which is recorded as Dennelbach in 1550,” would suggest 
an older MHG *Dennel(e)nbach and, before the dissimilation of n > 1 took place, 
*(ze dem) tenninen or tennenen bach. The inserted -i- in the present-day form 
Dentelbach is comparable to the development of NHG Quendel < MHG quénel, 
OHG quénala ‘thyme’, or of dialectal [mendle] for NHG Ménnlein ‘little man’ 
(cf. Greek dvnp : avdpos). 

In view of the number of compounds in which the effects of dissimilation are 
confirmed by older recorded forms, the group -el- in compounds like Birkelholz 
and Eschelbach, even in the absence of documentary evidence, will have to be 
derived through dissimilation from such forms as *birkinen holz and eschinen 
bach, or must be attributed to dissimilation on the analogy of similar topographi- 
cal compounds with -el-. 

Our analysis of a number of NHG nominal compounds, all of them topographi- 
cal designations, whose first part ends in the group -el-, has shown that the first 
part of these compounds derives from inflected (occasionally perhaps uninflected) 
forms of adjectives in -in and that the group -el- in NHG is due to dissimilation. 
This result is most strikingly confirmed by a comparison with some of the earliest 
medieval German charters in which place-names are recorded for the purpose of 
marking off the land, estate, or ‘march’ under consideration. 

The so-called Wiirzburger as well as the Hamelburger Markbeschreibungen 
from the time of Charlemagne yield a surprisingly large number of topographical 
terms formed with adjectives in -in. To quote first from the two schedules of the 
boundaries of Wiirzburg:! in daz haganina sol (line 8) ‘into the hedge pond’; in 
den uuidinen séo (8) ‘into the willow lake’; anan den rérinon séo (22-23) ‘up to 
the reed(y) lake’; in daz steinina houc (45) ‘into the stony hill’; 7m die huruuinin 
struot (46) ‘into the muddy bog’; in den steininon furt (47) ‘into the stony ford’; 
ze dero haganiniin huliu (49) ‘to the hedge pool’. In two relatively short records 
there are seven instances of topographical designations consisting of nouns pre- 
ceded by inflected forms of adjectives in -in. The declensional endings vary ac- 
cording to gender and case: -a@ acc. Nn. sg.; -en, -on acc. m. sg.; -én dat. or acc. 
fem. sg. 

Three more examples of the same or a similar type are culled from the descrip- 
tion of Hamelburg:” zn thaz sieinina houg (19) ‘into the stony hill’; 2 then lintinon 
séo (19) ‘into the linden lake’; in ein stetninaz hég (instead of houg, 20-1); the end- 
ing -az of the adjective is acc. n. sg. of the strong declension. In addition, the 
description of the bounds of Hamelburg lists the form in mittan Eichinaberg 


19 Krieger, Topogr. Wérterbuch d. Grossherz. Baden 1.954. 

2 Wiirtt. Geschichtsquellen 6.64 (1904). 

21 Ed. W. Braune, Ahd. Lesebuch” p. 7 line 1 to p. 8 line 64 (1942). For bibliography cf. 
ibid. 144, and G. Ehrismann, Gesch. d. dt. Lit.? 1.350-2 (1932). 

2 Eid. Braune, Ahd. Lesebuch” p. 6 line 1 to p. 7 line 21. For bibliography ef. ibid. 143, 
and Ehrismann 1.349-50. 
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(18) ‘into the middle of the Oak(en) Mount’. In this case, noun and adjective 
have already been merged into a solid compound (instead of *in mittan eichinan 
berg), perhaps because of the second adjective needed for further specification. 
At any rate, on the basis of a painstaking topographical study of the region, the 
name has been identified with the present-day name of an elevation near Lohr 
on the Main, Lichelberg, with -l-.23 However, the reason for the dissimilation 
is not quite clear in view of the actual spelling recorded, Eichina-berg. If the final 
-a in Eichina- represents the usual ending of an o-stem forming the first element 
of a compound, as in OHG taga-muos,* there was only one -n- in the first part of 
the name, and the dissimilation must have been the result of analogy to parallel 
names of the type *(ze dem) etchinen berg. Or does the recorded spelling reflect 
merely an approximation to the actual dialectal pronunciation of the time, with 
the final -n of the inflected adjective reduced to a nasalization of the preceding 
vowel? Or has popular association with Hchel ‘acorn’ played a part? At any 
rate, as many as four of the compounds with -el- discussed above, viz. those be- 
ginning with Hagel-, Hurel- (Hirlen-), Lindel-, and Eichel-, have parallels among 
the names mentioned in these medieval! charters granted in Charlemagne’s time. 
However, it is not only medieval records such as the Wiirzburger and Hamel- 
burger Markbeschreibungen that confirm the large number of adjectives in 
-in which we have been led to assume for certain NHG compounds containing 
the group -el-. A brief check of the grammatical handbooks and dictionaries of 
the Old Germanic dialects will similarly prove that adjectives in -in (-in),% 
derived from nouns designating trees, metals, minerals, and other materials, 
were used much more widely in medieval times than may be suspected from 
their present survivals. To list here only those suitable for topographical char- 
acterization: Goth. staineins, OE sténen, sténen,” OHG MHG steinin (steinen); 
Goth. atrbeins, ME eorthen, erthen, OHG MHG irdin (irden); Goth. muldeins; 
OE lzmen, MHG leimin; OHG MHG hurwin, hiirwin;® Goth. patrneins OF 
dyrnen, OHG MHG durnin, dirnin; ON etkenn, OF cen, dcen, OHG MHG 
ethhin; ON birkenn, OE bircen, beorcen, OHG MHG birkin; OE heslen, OHG 
MHG heselin; OF bécen, OHG buochin, MHG biiechin; OE linden, OHG lintin, 
MHG lindin (linden); OE zxscen,” ME ashen, MLG eschen, MHG eschin; OHG 
widin; OHG rérin, MHG rerin; OHG MHG tennin (tennen); OHG haganin; 
OHG hulzin; OHG erlin. Many more occur in the wealth of Middle High German 
literature, both poetry and prose, and every reader of Wolfram’s Parzival re- 
members the poet’s love for adjectives in -in, which produces such neologisms 


23 Cf. Collard, Deutsche Gaue, Supplement 113.14. 

24. W. Braune, Ahd. Grammatik® 54 (1936); W. Wilmanns, Dt. Grammatik* 398-404 (1911). 

% Cf. NHG Schweinefleisch, MHG swininfleisch. 

26 Besides the suffix with long -7-, which is the only form attested in Gothic, an ablaut 
variation with short -7- is generally assumed as reflected in OE -en, and also in certain Mid- 
dle German dialects which show -en besides -in at a relatively early date. 

27 Cf. on pone stenenan stapol 672 Cartularium Saxonicum, ed. Birch, 1.47 (1885); of san- 
digum t st#nenum: de arenosis Zschr. f. dt. Altertum 9.449. 

28 OE hurweht ‘swampy, foul’ with different suffix. 

29 Cf. Ascen-ege 706 Cartularium Saxonicum 1.172 = Ashney, Worces. 
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as ein garbe haberin ‘eine Garbe von Hafer’ 265.14, or, topograp sically, af einem 
bliieminen plan 386.29 (cf. 544.11). 

It would seem tempting, in conclusion, to derive also the name of Heidelberg 
through dissimilation from an older *(ze dem) heidinen berg. However, such a 
derivation is made improbable by the above'survey of adjectives in -in, none of 
which was formed from nouns of the type of heide ‘heath’. It is further con- 
tradicted by the older recorded forms of the name and by the consistent absence 
of -n- as far back as 1196, Heidelberch.™ Instead, the name of Heidelberg repre- 
sents an elliptic compound (Klammerform)* which stands for Heidel(beer)berg, 
similar to Salz(ach)burg, Feld(berg)see, or, in non-topographical compounds, to 
Heidel(beer)blatt,? Ol(baum)zweig, Sonn(tag)abend, and perhaps news(paper)boy. 
However, the word Heidelbeere in its turn is not altogether clear in its origin. The 
oldest form is heitbert (OE h#dbert); heidelber starts to compete with it toward 
the end of the 13th century (Hugo von Trimberg, Renner, verse 8922). Most 
probably Aeidelber developed from hezdenber;** -n- changed to -l- by analogy to 
the many compounds with the group -el- designating names of berries in German, 
like Preiselbeere, Vogelbeere, Stachelbeere, Haselbeere, Drosselbeere, and many 
others.* 

As stated at the outset and as shown by the derivation of Heidelberg, we cannot 
generalize in the case of linguistic changes due to dissimilation. Only if each indi- 
vidual problem is carefully analyzed are we able, as in this paper, to add a group 
of new examples of dissimilation from -n- to -l- to those already known, such as 
NHG sammeln < MHG sameln, older samenen, OHG samanén,* and the place- 
names Eitilingen < Ediningon 788, Gindlingen < Cundininga 854, Gundelinga 
1108; English flannel < Welsh gwlanen (?) NED 4.285, elmyes < enemies,” 
Martilmas < Martinmas (or analogy to Candilmas?),® remelant < remenant,® 
French garlimen < garnimen; Lat. MoLImMENTUM (CIL VIII. 2269) < moni- 
mentum, sterquilinium < *sterquininium ‘dung-pit’; Gk. xaXavapxd < *xavavapxa.‘o 

30 Férstemann, Altdt. Namenbuch? 1.1201. 

3 Cf. Behaghel, Gesch. d. dt. Sprache’ 343 ff. with bibliography, and more recently A. 
Bach, Die dt. Personennamen 161 f. (1943), and W. Henzen, Dt. Wortbildung 266 f. (1947). 

#2 Grimm, Dt. Worterbuch 4.2.803 (1877). 

33 EB. Schréder’s suggestion (Zschr. f. dt. Altertum 50.224) that heidel alone originally 
was the name of the berry is untenable. There is no historical evidence whatsoever for the 
use of such a word in the sense of ‘blueberry’, whereas OHG heiiberi and similar forms in 
other Germanic dialects are attested for a very early period. The word heidel has come into 
use more recently and only as a dialectal word for ‘buckwheat’. Cf. also B. Martin, Deutsche 
Wortgeographie, VII. Die Heidelbeere, Teuthonista 3.310-3. 

34 Cf. F. Dornseiff, Der dt. Wortschatz nach Sachgruppen 98-183 passim (1934). 

35 Cf. note 11 above. 

36 Zschr. f. hd. Mundarten 2.243 (1901). 

37 Paston Letters No. 410 II 42 God ... send yowe vyttorye of yowr elmyes. For this refer- 
ence I am indebted to my colleague Harold S. Stine. 

% R. Jordan, Handbuch d. mittelengl. Grammatik 155 (1925). 

39 Ibid. 222. 

40 A, N. Jannaris, Hist. Greek Grammar 79 (1897). 
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NOD DT 


Harvard University 


The object of this note! is to suggest that in certain specific uses of the char- 
acters for nan ‘difficult’ and hao ‘good’ (Nos. 8 and 7 in the table), used to write 
vernacular expressions, we ought possibly to recognize well-known interrogatives 
which are written in an already acknowledged variety of ways. The nan which 
has long troubled me belongs to the expression nan tao, seeming to mean literally 
‘hard to say’; the hao belongs to the phrase hao jung-z ‘very difficult’, generally 
explained as ironic (jung-t means ‘easy’). My thesis demands preliminary con- 
sideration of those forms of interrogation in Chinese which use initially in the 
phrase some word that might be called an adverb or a particle of interrogation. 

The introductory interrogative particle which all translators meet with comfort 
is ch’t (No. 9): it is always used in questions expecting a negative reply to the 
proposition following the ch’z. The persistence of this word cannot but astound 
us; it is particularly alive throughout the whole gamut of classical and older 
written style, and it can be said to live on in such stereotyped phrases as ch’2 yu 
iz’% li ‘that line of reasoning is no good’ (lit. ‘Is it that there is such reasoning?’) 
and the ch’i kan ‘I wouldn’t dare’ (lit. ‘Is it that one dares?’) which some Chinese 
is uttering at this very moment. I doubt whether anyone would call ch’¢ anything 
else than a particle of interrogation; possibly it could be called an adverb; but 
to my knowledge it has no pronominal associations. The interrogative chi (No. 
10) of modern Mandarin, which may be a cognate, is, on the other hand, definitely 
associated with quantities. The factor upon which I would insist, however, is 
that the use of ch’: obliges a negative response. One might even say that all the 
interrogatives discussed in this article tend to expect the negative reply to the 
propositions which they introduce. There are no statistics available, but my read- 
ing in Chinese texts leaves me with the definite impression that formal Chinese 
composition tends very strongly towards the use of the num-question. 

These initial interrogatives of the older written style fall into two main groups, 
which have all the appearance of representing two different interrogative words; 
it is probably only a coincidence that each of them is written by means of three 
different characters. In the table I have given in Nos. 1 to 3 the characters for 
the first interrogative, as well as Karlgren’s reconstructions of the archaic and 
ancient pronunciations which they represented; the third notation of pronuncia- 
tion is that of modern Mandarin. In Nos. 4 to 6 will be found the same informa- 


1 Exactly 25 years ago, in the spring, I was writing my first Brief Note under the pains- 
taking tutelage of Professor R. G. Kent, to whom a dean’s office had assigned me as advisee 
when I entered college five years previously. That first article, occupying less than three 
pages in the Journal of the American Oriental Society, dealt with an example of word 
contamination. The present greeting then treats most appropriately a type of contamina- 
tion: why should words which normally mean ‘peace’, ‘difficult’, ‘good’, ‘evil’ also have an 
interrogative value? I suppose the explanation might well be called ‘orthographic con- 
tamination’, which is probably endemic to all ideography. 
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tion for the second interrogative. It may be that the common modern vernacular 
interrogative na (No. 11) is cognate with Nos. 4 to 6. 


It may make my exposition clearer if an example is given for each of these 


| Wi 10990 y WW a ‘ 
words. Shih chi 8.2212 (T’u shu chi ch’éng ed.): Ho tet wang heii yi Liu Chi 
certainly means ‘Don’t be so foolish as to agree to give [our daughter] to Liu Chi!’ 
The introductory ho can be explained as either an interrogative or an exclama- 
tion; literally one might render something like this: ‘How do you beguile yourself 
so that you promise to give to Liu Chi!/?’. I would draw one more example of ho 
from Shih chi 84.2a2 because it illustrates the common collocation of ho with the 
negative pu: Ho pu sha Chang I looks like a polite way of saying to one’s prince 
“You must slay Chang I!’. At any rate the suggestion wins approval and an 
unsuccessful attempt is made to overtake and slay Chang I. Literally this is nor- 
mally translated ‘Why do you not slay Chang I?’ or ‘Aren’t you going to slay 
Chang I?’. 


ARCHAIC ANCIENT MANDARIN 
*o'4 va ho 
*9’o yuo hu 
*Ag ‘U0 wu 


*-dn “An an 

* ian ‘ian yen 
*nieng nieng ning 
*y Og xau hao 
*nan nan nan 
*nar nd no 
*k’jor k’jei ch’i 
*kier kjei chi 
*nar na na 


Nt Grad SS Sy 


oh 
oy 


9. 
10. 
11. 


4 
if 
3 
Be 
Ais 


Shih chi 84.5a9: Hu k’o shéng yen ‘[So inexhaustibly subtle and profound are 
the constant changes in all nature that] one could never relate them fully.’ A 
common literal rendering for this is ‘How may one overcome the telling?’. An 
example of the interrogative wu is found a few columns later in 5b6: Wu shih ch’s 
shih ‘(Whether dealth will reach me early or late depends upon fate;] there is no 
knowing its hour.’ Literally probably ‘How know its hour?’. 

We reach a better rendering of such phrases if we think of the initial interroga- 
tive as merely a particle expecting a negative answer to the immediately succeed- 
ing proposition; hence the renderings which I have given first in each instance 
and prefer. We must, however, be watchful for those cases where the interroga- 
tive initial is a pronoun. As an example of this I would quote from early in the 
famous letter which the poet Li Po wrote to Han Ch’ao-tsung. It will illustrate a 
pronominal initial ho and also the interrogative particle ch’z of which I have 
spoken: Ho ling jén-chih ching-mu t chih yit iz’? Chi pu t Chou-kung-chth féng 
kung @u-wo-chih shih? ‘What has caused men’s affection [for you] to reach uni- 
formly to such [heights]? It is that, following the example of the Duke of Chou, 
you have interrupted meals and baths in order to receive good men.’ In the three 
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examples from the Shih chi it would make no sense to take the interrogatives as 
neuter pronouns, and for the personal interrogative Chinese uses a word shui 
which does not concern us now, although many phrases which it introduces do 
expect a negative reply. 

Shih chi 97.3b7 can serve to illustrate the use of both an and ning: Emperor 
Kao-tsu, objecting to Lu Chia’s constant references to the shu and shih classics, 
said, Nat kung chit ma-shang érh té chth. An shth shih shu? ‘I won it [the empire] 
from horseback. I never studied the shu and shih!’ And Lu replied: Chi ma-shang 
té chih, ning k’o-i ma-shang chih chth hu? ‘Although you won it from horseback, 
you certainly can not govern it from horseback!’ For the interrogative yen a line 
from the poet Tu Fu may be quoted: Yen chih é ssti Vien kou ho? ‘We are utterly 
unconscious of the fact that dying of hunger we shall be fill for ditches and canals’ 
(p. 15, col. 20 of Yin-té ed.), lit. ‘Is it that know dying of hunger fill ditches and 
canals?’. 

It is then in the light of a strong tendency on the part of the Chinese to use 
the num-question that I would make my suggestion regarding a use of both 
hao and nan as initial expressions in interrogative or exclamatory clauses in ver- 
nacular Chinese. This use of hao first came to my notice in the phrase hao jung-t 
in one of Hu Shih’s compositions, specifically Li Ch’ao chuan (p. 2, col. 4 of the 
Yale edition of the Harvard Texts). A word-for-word rendering of the phrase 
would lead us to translate ‘quite easily’, but our dictionaries and our Chinese 
friends—and also the context—immediately remind us that the phrase means 
‘with great difficulty’. Both the English dictionaries and the friends then assure 
us that our word-for-word rendering is entirely correct; it is only that this phrase 
is uttered in irony! Such then is, we must suppose, the explanation which the 
Chinese gives himself when he uses this phrase, and we seem forced to accept 
the analysis. Personally, I have never been satisfied; I have tended to believe 
that the Chinese was offering himself an ex-post-facto analysis. I could never 
even understand any reason for irony in the passage where Hu Shih uses the 
phrase: he describes the many difficulties which Miss Li underwent to obtain 
an education; she wanted to go to Peking where the best schools were located, 
and it was only ‘with the greatest ditculty’ that she managed to get funds 
together. The whole situation seems pathetic to the biographer, as well as to the 
reader, and sarcasm or irony certainly is out of place. For a long time it has been 
my feeling that we should have a perfectly logical explanation for this otherwise 
anomalous expression if we sought its origin in an interrogative or exclamatory 
utterance introduced by a syllable which is acknowledged to have been written 
already in the three ways ho, hu, and wu. Thus its original literal meaning would 
have been ‘Easy?’ and would have expected, of course, a negative reply, thus 
becoming equivalent to ‘with great difficulty’. 

With such an explanation as this for myself I have achieved a degree of comfort 
in the face of this idiomatic phrase and its normal clarification. I am disturbed, 
however, by the fact that neither Wong Yiin-wu’s dictionary nor Ishiyama’s, in 
recording and defining this phrase, notes it as restricted to sarcasm. When they 
describe it as equivalent to or an ‘abridgement’ of the phrase hao pu jung-t, I 
am forced to the conclusion that they are troubled by the idiom and that they 
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see here the common use of hao as a superlative: hao ta ‘very big’, hao to ‘quite 
numerous’, hao chi-ko ‘several’. The last always reminds us, naturally, of the 
French bien des. This too is good vernacular. 

At this point there came to my notice, first from Couvreur’s dictionary and 
then from the concise one by Y. R. Chao and L. S. Yang, the vernacular use of 
an initial hao-pu (pu is the negative) which made a following dissyllabic adjective 
strongly affimative! For this I should expect the most skeptical to seek an origin 
in the old initial ho-pu which I have mentioned and which was common enough 
in Chinese to receive at times a fusion writing as a monosyllable. If such a com- 
fortable and reasonable explanation is accepted for hao-pu, it ought not be too 
difficult to accept my analysis of the hao in hao jung-i. 

It remains, however, to offer an explanation of a fact recorded to my knowledge 
only in the dictionary Tz’ hai and by Chao-Yang. It seems that for this initial 
vernacular use of hao-pu it is possible to use hao alone without the negative pu. 
To me this would indicate that the original interrogative or exclamatory use of 
hao was no longer felt; that in an attempt to rationalize the phrase this use of 
hao had become confused with its use as a superlative. Thus a possibly original 
*ho-pu nan-shou ‘How (or very) uncomfortable!’—literally ‘Isn’t it uncomfort- 
able?’—came to be pronounced and written as hao-pu nan-shou; when the hao 
became identified with the superlative use of hao, the pu had to disappear. Thus 
logically we ought to be tempted to argue that eventually, if not very soon, the 
hao-pu form of the exclamation would disappear; but a fundamental and essential 
factor in Chinese is the rhythm of the phrase, and of all rhythms the oldest and 
most active is that of four syllables! Hence we do not indulge in prophecy. 

The initial nan-tao I met first in some vernacular renderings, paraphrases, and 
translations of the older written syle in the World Book Co.’s Yen wén tui chao 
Ku wén p’ing chu ch’iian chi in six small volumes. This expression, found initially 
in clauses which always terminate with the interrogative final particle ma, is 
used consistently where a negative reply is expected to a following proposition. 
In this case I would suggest that we have in the nan merely a fourth writing to be 
added to the series of three: an, yen, and ning (Nos. 4 to 6). This explanation 
offers no genuine difficulty when we recall that there are areas in China where the 
syllable an has an initial nasal. Chao—Yang record the idiom with the rendering 
‘Do you mean to say that ...2’; Couvreur has suggested only ‘Est-ce-que, Est-ce 
difficile 4 dire?’. 





ON THE HISTORY OF THE TRUKESE VOWELS 


IsmorE DyYENn 
Yale University 


1. Trukese is a Malayo-Polynesian language spoken by about 10,000 inhabit- 
ants of the islands of the Truk lagoon and by a few thousands more in the Hall 
Islands to the north and in the Mortlock Islands to the south.! This paper is 
the first attempt (as far as I know) to apply the comparative method to Trukese. 
A large number of reconstructions based on the comparison of some eleven 
different Malayo-Polynesian languages? are available.*? This paper attempts to 
deal with the results obtained by applying these reconstructions to Trukese. This 
procedure should give us some insight into the history of the Trukese vowels. 

2. Although the discussion is centered on the vowels of Trukese, it is obvious 
that the consonants of Trukese words or morphemes suggested as cognates of 
words in other Malayo-Polynesian languages must likewise correspond to those 
of sister-cognates and of the reconstructions. Where they do not, a supplemen- 
tary hypothesis will be necessary to explain the disparate consonant reflexes. 
Otherwise the comparisons must remain doubtful. 

3. The total number of Trukese cognates taken to be relatively certain is 
under a hundred. The amount of information which can be gained concerning 


the history of any phase of the Trukese language will of course be severely 
limited by the number of the unquestionable cognates. 


1 During the summer and fall of 1947 I spent four months at Truk as a participant in 
the Coordinated Investigation of Micronesian Anthropology (now called the Scientific In- 
vestigation of Micronesia) organized by the Pacific Science Board of the National Research 
Council with funds supplied by the Office of Naval Research. I spent nearly all of my time 
on the island of Romonum, where a western Lagoon dialect is spoken. I use the word Truk- 
ese (Tr.) to designate words in the Romonum dialect, unless some other qualification is 
added. 

2 Names of languages are abbreviated as follows: Bs., Bisayan; Fi., Fiji; Fu., Futuna; 
Hv., Hova (Malagasy dialect); Jv., Javanese; Ml., Malay; NgD. Ngaju-Dayak; PMP, 
Proto-Malayo-Polynesian; pre-Tr., pre-Trukese; Sa., Sa?a; TBt., Toba-Batak; Tg., Taga- 
log; To., Tonga; Tr., Trukese. 

3 Collected and systematically treated by Otto Dempwolff in the three parts of his 
Vergleichende Lautlehre des austronesischen Wortschatzes, in Zeitschrift fiir Eingeborenen- 
sprachen (Berlin): 1. Induktiver Aufbau einer indonesischen Ursprache, Beiheft 15 (1934); 
2. Deduktive Anwendung des Urindonesischen auf austronesische Einzelsprachen, Beiheft 
17 (1937); 3. Austronesisches Worterverzeichnis, Beiheft 19 (1938). 

Although most of the reconstructions I cite are Dempwolff’s, I find it convenient to use 
a set of symbols partly different from his. In the following list my symbol precedes the 
colon, Dempwolff’s follows it: ¢ :k’, D :d,e : 9, intervocalic h :’,? : intervocalic and final 
hj:g',a:n,r:],R:7,8:t',T :t,w:v,y :j,2:d'. I write initial ? if a Tonga word 
can be cited with this phoneme; otherwise I write nothing for Dempwolff’s initial as well 
as his final symbol *. I use initial h as he does. The following symbols are the same in his 
transcription and in mine:abdgiklmnyptu. 
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THE VOWELS 


4. ‘The vowels reconstructed for PMP are z e a u; the diphthongs now recon- 
structed are aw ew* ay ey® uy iw. 

5. There are nine Trukese vowels, quoted here in descending order of height 
for each group of three: (front-unrounded) 7 e a, (central-unrounded) y é a, 
(back-rounded) u o 6. Double vowels occur; they have generally about twice the 
length of a single vowel. 

6. The immediate problem facing the comparativist is as follows: Do the 
Trukese vowels require a change in the reconstructions, or can all the Trukese 
vowels be traced to the four vowels now reconstructed? At best we cannot hope 
to solve this problem completely at this time because of the small number of 
cognates available. We can see, however, whether our present manner of recon- 
struction leads to an explanation of all or nearly all of the Trukese vowels. If it 
can, then we must conclude that it has met a test successfully and by meeting 
the test our present theory is confirmed. 


Tue Loss or Last VOWELS AND FINAL CONSONANTS 


7. Astudy of a section of Trukese morphology yields a fundamental hypothe- 
sis regarding the history of PMP vowels in Trukese: namely, that the last vowel 
of a word before pause was lost. 

8. A Trukese word juch as 727n ‘mother’ has beside it a number of STEM-FORMS 
which appear under various conditions: in compounds (e.g. jine-nap ‘female ante- 
cedent in direct female line’, literally ‘great mother’), in combination with the 
construct suffix -n (e.g. jine-n peeta ‘Peter’s mother’), and in combination with 
the personal attributive endings. The paradigm of stem-forms with the attribu- 
tive endings is: jine-j ‘my mother’, jino-b ‘thy mother’, jina-n ‘his, her, its 
mother’, jina-c ‘our (inclusive) mother’, jine-em ‘our (exclusive) mother’, jine-mz 
‘your mother’, jine-er ‘their mother’. 

9. The paradigm of the stem-forms of jzin in combination with the construct 
suffix and the attributive endings can conveniently be called the paradigm of 
e-STEMS. Under certain circumstances the e-vowel, which appears in most forms, 
is replaced by o (before -b ‘thy’) and by a (before -n ‘his, her, its’ and -c ‘our 
fi.]’). This last vowel of the stem in any of its occurrences is called the stEM- 
VOWEL. 

10. It is convenient in dealing with Trukese morphology to apply the term 
BASE to that portion of the stem which remains after the subtraction of the 
stem-vowel. Thus the base of the stem jine- is jin-. It is also convenient to refer 
to the word jin as the INDEPENDENT FORM of the stem jine- and of the corre- 


sponding base. 


4 Only in the reconstruction *Dewha ‘two’; see my article The Malayo-Polynesian word 
for ‘two’, Lg. 23.50-5 (1947). 

5 T reconstruct *-ey to explain final correspondences such as those of Tg. paléy, Ml. padi 
as against the reconstruction of *-ay to explain the correspondences of Tg. d:nay, Ml. 
anay-anay ‘termite’, To. ane ‘moth’. Dempwolff reconstructs *-ay in both cases. 
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11. The vowel of some monosyllabic bases ending in a consonant varies, being 
always the same as the stem-vowel: e.g. maas ‘eye’, mese-n ‘eye of’, mese-j ‘my 
eye’, moso-b ‘thy eye’, masa-n ‘his eye’, etc. 

12. The base of some e-stems ends in a vowel. The paradigm of such stems 
is like those of §11 in that (1) the final base-vowel is always the same as the 
following stem-vowel, but differs from all other e-stems in that (2) the stem- 
vowel is @ in place of the e, and 6 in place of the o of e-stems ending in a con- 
sonant, except that it is a before -r ‘their’, and (3) the stem-vowel is not doubled 
before -m ‘our (e.)’ and -r ‘their’. Thus: waa ‘vehicle, canoe’, wdd-n ‘vehicle of’, 
wid-j ‘may vehicle’, wé6-b, waa-n, waa-c, wad-m, wdd-mi, waa-r. 

13. The paradigm of the stem-forms of other words can be called the paradigm 
of HARMONIC STEMS. Harmonic stems are of two types: those whose base ends in a 
consonant and those whose base ends in a vowel. If the base ends in a consonant, 
the stem-vowel before the construct suffix -n is a high vowel which is front (2), 
central (y), or back-rounded (uw) according to whether the last vowel of the base 
is respectively front (2 e a), central (y é a), or back-rounded (u o 6). If the base 
of the harmonic stem ends in a vowel, the stem-vowel is always the same as the 
last vowel of the base. 

14. The word for ‘skin’ is siin; its construct form is sini-n ‘skin of’. The com- 
binations with the attributive endings are: sint ‘my skin’, sinu-b ‘thy skin’, 
sini-n ‘his, her, its skin’, sinz-c ‘our (i.) skins’, sint-2m ‘our (e.) skins’, sint-mi 
‘your skins’, sini-ir ‘their skins’. In this paradigm the ending for the first persons 
singular is zero, before which the stem-vowel is 7; before -b the stem-vowel is w; 
before the other endings the stem-vowel is the high vowel which agrees in posi- 
tion with the last vowel of the base. As in the e-stems, the endings for ‘our (e.)’ 
and ‘their’ contain a doubling of the stem-vowel. In this paradigm, unlike that 
of the e-stems, the stem preceding the construct suffix and that preceding -n 
‘his, her, its’ are alike. Harmonic stems with a base ending in a consonant whose 
last base-vowel is central are exemplified by qéét ‘nose’, gééty-n ‘nose of’, géétz 
‘my nose’, géétu-b, qééty-n, qééty-c, qééty-ym, qééty-mi, gééty-yr. Similar harmonic 
stems whose last base vowel is back-rounded are exemplified by sdééq ‘village’, 
sdéqu-n ‘village of’, séqt ‘my village’, sdqu-b, séqu-n, séqu-c, séqu-um, séqu-mi, 
sdqu-ur. 

15. The paradigm of harmonic stems whose base ends in a vowel differs from 
that of those whose base ends in a consonant in that (1) the stem-vowel is always 
like the last base-vowel, (2) the ending for ‘my’ is -j, and (3) the stem-vowel is 
not doubled before -m ‘our (e.)’ and -r ‘their’. Thus: pece ‘leg’, pecee-n ‘leg of’, 
pecee-j ‘my leg’, pecee-b, pecee-n, pecee-c, pecee-m, pecee-m1, pecee-r. 

16. The bases of many Trukese words have a single vowel whereas the word 
itself, the independent form, has a double vowel; e.g. jzin, siin, s6dq as compared 
with their bases jin-, sin-, séq-. This feature is for the most part limited to mono- 
syllabic bases and is further limited to such bases as begin with a single conso- 
nant. Monosyllabic bases beginning with a double consonant have a single vowel 
in the independent form: kkénu-n ‘poi of’, kkén ‘poi’. Furthermore, some mono- 
syllabic bases beginning with a single consonant have a second independent form 
without doubling of the base vowel. This form appears as a verb and after the 
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preposition nee: giin ‘night’, gini-n ‘night of’, ja a gin ‘it is night’, nee gin ‘at 
night’. 

17. The double vowel in the independent forms of monosyllabic bases can be 
traced directly to compensatory doubling. Although we can reach this conclu- 
sion on the basis of internal evidence alone, we need not limit ourselves to such 
evidence. The word jiin ‘mother’ can be directly compared with the reconstruc- 
tion *ina, Tg. ind ‘mother’. The last vowel was lost and the preceding only 
vowel of the word was doubled. The doubling did not affect verbs such as gin 
‘be night’ and members of phrases with nee because any such word was part of 
a closely connected sequence, and the sequence was longer than a monosyllable. 

18. From the preceding example and many others like it the rule is developed 
that a last PMP vowel is regularly lost in Trukese. If a consonant originally 
followed this vowel, it too was lost; e.g. nddg ‘sky’ from *layit, Tg. lé:nit ‘sky’. 

19. The conclusion is inescapable then that if the number of vowels in the 
stem of a suggested Trukese cognate is greater than that in the reconstruction 
(or if the number of vowels of the independent form after discounting the effect 
of compensatory doubling is equal to that in the reconstruction), the suggested 
Trukese cognate contains a vowel which the reconstruction does not account 
for. Sometimes this extra vowel can be accounted for by supposing the presence 
of a suffix containing a syllabic, such as *-an or *-en.6 Thus in order to assign Tr. 
wuwa ‘fruit, flower’ to PMP buwa?, M!. buah ‘fruit’, it must be supposed that 
the additional vowel (appearing in the construct form wuwdd-n ‘fruit, flower of’) 
belonged to a suffix. Similarly if Tr. wuug ‘ridgepole’, wuge-n ‘ridgepole of’ is 
considered to reflect the monosyllabic root found reduplicated in *bubuy, Tg. 
bubéy, M1. buboy ‘ridgepole’ and doubled in Ml. bumboy ‘roof’ (from *buybuy), 
then clearly Tr. wuug must reflect a combination of *buy with a suffix such as 
*-an, *-en. 


HyYpoTHEsesS REGARDING CONSONANTS 


20. The Trukese consonants are:’ (non-nasal stops) q pt c k, (nasal stops) 
bm ng, (spirants) f s, (trill) r, (semivowels) j w. The consonants g and b are 
respectively non-nasal and nasal velarized bilabials, i.e. bilabials articulated with 
simultaneous raising of the back of the tongue; p, m are plain bilabials; ¢ is 
dental; is dental when initial or when doubled, but an alveolar non-nasal tap 
when single and between vowels, c is alveolar with noticeable affrication; k, g 
are respectively non-nasal and nasal velar stops; f, s are like English f and s 
respectively; r is a two-tap trill; 7 is a front semivowel; w is a back-rounded semi- 
vowel when next to a back-rounded vowel, but unrounded elsewhere. Consonants 
other than 7 and w occur double as well as single.® 


6 Tagalog has the suffixes -an, -in; Bisayan has the respectively corresponding suffixes 
-an, -on; Javanese has -an, -én. From a comparison of these suffixes we can reconstruct 
Proto-Indonesian -an, -en, with the probability that the same suffixes existed in Proto- 
Malayo-Polynesian. 

7 The PMP consonants are listed in fn. 3. 

8 Although Trukese has no double consonants in absolute initial position, I have adopted 
the practice of writing with initial double consonant those words which appear with a 
double consonant after a word ending in a vowel; e.g. ca ‘blood’ represents the actual pro- 
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21. Mortlock words which contain / correspond to words in the dialects of the 
Truk atoll with n. This fact was observed by S. H. Elbert; he noted it in his 
Trukese-English and English—Trukese dictionary® by italicizing a Trukese n if 
it corresponded to a Mortlock J. Elbert’s notation of a Mortlock J occurs in words 
which can be assigned to reconstructions with PMP lI: e.g. Elb. ning ‘sky, 
heaven’, PMP layit. It seems obvious that / and n have fallen together in the 
Truk lagoon, though they are kept apart in the Mortlock Islands. (The status 
of these phonemes in the Hall Islands is not known to me.) 

22. PMP m, n, and 9 appear as Tr. m, n, and g respectively, whereas PMP 
f% appears as Tr. n: 

*mata, Tg. matd, Tr. maas ‘eye’ 

*ina, Tg. ind, Tr. jiin ‘mother’ 

*layit, Tg. ld:yit, Tr. nddg ‘sky’ (Elb. ning) 

*fawa, Ml. rawa ‘life, soul’, Tr. ma-naw ‘alive’ 
*fia, Ml. fia ‘his, her, its, their’, Tr. -n ‘his, her, its’ 

22.1. However, PMP m appears as Tr. b if it originally stood before *u (and 
perhaps also before pre-Trukese 0; cf. Tr. p and q before these vowels in §§27.2-3): 

*mu, Ml. mu, Tr. -b ‘thy’ 

22.2. In two instances PMP y unaccountably (unless it is because of the 
neighborhood of Tr. 77) appears as Tr. n. A velar g appears in comparable words 
in Trukese dialects. The words are: 

*bent, Jv. béyt, Tr. giin (Mortlock goog) ‘night’ 
*y-ipen, Tg. nt:pin, To. nifo, Tr. nit ‘tooth’ (dialectal [Elb. ngi] *g72) 

23. PMP c and ¢ appear as TY. s: 

*ceguk, Tg. sigék, Jv. cégog, Tr. ssyk ‘hiccough’ 
*cirii, Jv. ciret ‘diarrhea’, Hv. siritrd, Tr. sizr ‘urine’ 

For Tr. s from *t, cf. Tr. maas from *mata, §22. 

23.1. However, PMP ¢ often disappears if it originally stood before *u or *e 
(which became pre-Trukese 0, §40, §53; for instances in which *¢ did not dis- 
appear before *w and *e which were lost, see *pztu in §50.3 and *?atep in §52.10; 
for indication that *¢ was also lost before pre-Trukese e, see §43). 

*kutu, Ml. kutu, Tr. kyy ‘louse’ 
*telu, Jv. télu, Tr. jéén ‘3’ (Elb. 6n) 

23.2. Furthermore, PMP nt appears as Tr. c: 

*kinta, Fi. kenda ‘we (exclusive)’, Tr. kiic ‘we (inclusive)’; cf. Ml. kita ‘we’ 
without the interior nasal 

24. PMP k and g appear as Tr. k. See Tr. kyy ‘louse’ from *kutu, §23.1; Tr. 
ssyk from *ceguk, §23. 





nunciation when isolated of what I write as cca; the latter form appears after another word 
ending in a vowel. 

® Published by the U. S. Naval Government, 1947. I write 6 for his 6, y for his ti, and g 
for his ng, among other differences. Elbert does not usually indicate double (or long) vowels. 
Wherever it is useful, I cite the form he gives in parentheses. When his form is the only 
available source, I reinterpret it into the shape I believe it would have in the Trukese that 
I recorded and place the reinterpretation after an asterisk. 
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24.1. However, PMP &k disappeared in some words under conditions now 
unstatable: 

*kuku, Ml. kuku, Tr. wyyk ‘fingernail, toenail’ 
*kami, M1. kami, Tr. jddm ‘we (exclusive)’ 
24.2. PMP k also appears as Tr. s before Tr. ¢ which was ultimately from 
PMP uw (see §51.5): 

*kulit, Ml. kulet, Tr. siin ‘skin’ (Elb. sin) 

25. PMP s, z, and j appear as Tr. f: 
*tasik, Ml. taseq ‘lake’, Tr. sddt ‘sea’ 
*?uzan, Ml. hujan, Tr. wyyt ‘rain’ 
*mja, TBt. piga, Jv. pira, Tr. fite- ‘how many?’ 

However, PMP z disappeared in some words under conditions now unstatable: 
*zalan, M1. jalan, Tr. jaan (Elb. an) ‘road’ 
*tazim, NgD. tajim ‘pointed’, Tr. sejim-i ‘sharpen it’ 

26. PMP d Dr R appear as Tr. r: 
*damaR, Ml. damar ‘torch’, Tr. ma-ram ‘moon’ (only example) 
*?uDay, Tg. uldy ‘lobster’, Ml. uday ‘shrimp’, To. ?uo (from *?unDay) 

‘crustacean’, Tr. wyyr ‘lobster’ 

*abaRa, TBt. abara, Tr. jafar ‘shoulder’ 

For the only example of Tr. r from *r, see Tr. stir from *cirit, §23. 

26.1. However, PMP r and FR disappeared in some words under conditions 
now unstatable: 

*uRita, Tg. p-ugtia?,” Ml. g-urita, Jv. k-érita ‘octopus’, Tr. k-yys ‘squid’ 
*taburi, Tg. tambii:li?” (with infixed nasal) ‘horn’, Sa. ehuri, Tr. sewi 
‘conch-shell trumpet’ 
26.2. Furthermore, PMP nD appears as Tr. c: 
*panDan, Jv. pandan, Tr. faac ‘pandanus’ 

26.3. In some comparisons an initial Tr. c reflects a cluster with a nasal of 
which the second member was *D or indistinguishably *d or *D. It is supposed 
that the present Trukese word is an analogical abstraction—which was made 
after regular change had affected the cluster—-from a form in which the original 
word appeared after a prefix ending a nasal:" 

*(dDlanum," NgD. danum ‘water’, Tr. caan ‘liquid’ 
27. PMP p and b generally appear as Tr. f: 
*apuy, Tg. apdy, Tr. jaaf ‘fire’ 
*blae|nuwa, MI. bénua ‘continent, land’, Tr. fény ‘land, island’, fénywa-n 
‘his land’ 

27.1. However, PMP p and b disappear before *u and *e (which became pre- 

Trukese o, §40, $53): 


An explanation of the appearance of a final ? in this and many other Tagalog words 
related to words in other languages ending in a vowel (particularly Malay and Javanese) 
will be presented in an article dealing with PMP laryngeals. 

1 Cf. Dempwolff 2.135 ff. and 2.179 ff. for similar assumptions to explain Melanesian 
and Polynesian phenomena. 

12 Like Dempwolff I employ brackets to enclose two or more reconstructed phonemes 
which are not distinguished by the reflexes of available cognates. 
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*out, Ml. pupot ‘blow’ (with reduplication or doubling; *tp would prob- 
ably become M1. p), To. puput-o ‘puffed up’, faka-put-a ‘puff something 
up’, Tr. wus-z ‘blow on it’ 

*pun|tT|t, Fi. vundi, Tr. wuuc ‘banana’ 

*tebu, Ml. tébu, Tr. woow ‘sugar cane’ 

Thus Tr. nii-n ‘his tooth’ from *y-tpen (§22.2; with further assimilation: 
-ipe > -t0 > -tt). So also Tr. sewii-n ‘conch-shell of’ from *taburt (§26.1; for 
treatment of *u, see §51.5). 

27.2. PMP mp, mb are reflected indistinguishably by both Tr. p and gq. In 
some cognates initial Tr. p, q reflect initial *p or *b preceded by *m. It is sup- 
posed that the Trukese words in their present shape have been analogically 
abstracted, after the regular change of *mp, *mb, from forms in which the word 
was preceded by a prefix ending in a nasal (ef. fn. 11): 

*tambilrj], Jv. tamber ‘edge, flat plate’, Fi. 2-tambi ‘flat basket’, Tr. sept 
‘bowl’ (with suffix, §19: thus sepiya-n ‘his bowl’) 

*nampan, Fu. papa, Tr. paap ‘board, plank’ (reflecting a nasal before the 
initial consonant); cf. Ml. papan ‘board, plank’ (reflecting no nasal 
cluster) and Fi. mbava ‘board, plank’ (with only the nasal before the 
initial consonant reflected) 

27.3. However, if the nasal cluster stood before PMP wu or pre-Trukese o (see 
§41, §53), it appears as Tr. q: 

*tumbu?, M1. tumboh ‘grow’, Tr. wuqu-tiw ‘be born’ 

*bahu, Tg. bdé:ho? ‘bad smell’, Ml. bau, Tr. goo- ‘smell’ 

So also Tr. gitn ‘night’ from *béyi, §22.2. 

28. PMP w appears as Tr. w: 

*siwa, TBt. sia, Fi. ziwa, Tr. tizw ‘nine’ 

However, PMP w disappeared after u in Trukese when it became final after a 
single vowel. Thus Tr. fény ‘land, island’ from *b[ae]nuwa, §27. 

29. PMP y appears as Tr. 7 under some conditions: 

*tya, Ml. ta, Tr. ji27 ‘he, she, it’ 

However, PMP y disappears under some conditions: 

*niyuR, Tg. niydg, Tr. nyy ‘cocoanut’ 

30. PMP ? and h disappear and are not reflected in Trukese. For *?, cf. *?uzan 
in §25; for *h, cf. *bahu in §27.3. 

31. A Trukese 7 generally developed before an initial vowel (including vowels 
which became initial by the loss of a consonant) other than y, u, or o. Before 
these three vowels an initial w developed instead. Upon the loss of an intervocalic 
consonant other than PMF ? or h between *a and a following *7 or *u, a Tr. 7 
appears before 7 and a Tr. w before y and u. Thus Tr. jizn from *ina, §22; Tr. 
jaan from *zalan, Tr. sejim-i ‘sharpen it’ from *tazim, §25; Tr. wowu-n from 
*tebu, §27.1. The loss of a consonant after *2 and *u was likewise accompanied 
by the development of 7 and w respectively if the then contiguous vowels were 
not alike and did not assimilate; for instances of such developments, cf. Tr. 
kijé in §44 and ryyw in §46. For the results from PMP a?u, ahu, see §41, §49, 
§53; for those from a?7, ahi, see §43, §49, §54. 

32. The preceding list of hypotheses is incomplete in a number of respects. 
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It does not cover the reflex of PMP 7’. Furthermore it does not pretend to demon- 
strate in every case the conditions under which different Trukese reflexes appear 
for certain reconstructed phonemes. A feature of this type which does not clearly 
come out in the preceding list and which cannot yet be accounted for is the 
doubling of consonants; for example, Tr. ffég ‘awaken’ from *bayun, Ml. bayon 
‘rise, wake up’, as compared with Tr. féwy-n ‘stone of’ from *batu, Ml. batu 
‘stone’. The explanation of these diverse phenomena is left to future research, 
while the generally cohesive and recurrent nature of the correspondences and 
the arbitrary coincidences in morphologically related forms (e.g. the occurrence 
of fégyn-i ‘awaken him’ with the n suggested by the reconstruction) are relied 
upon for the time being. The preceding list enumerates in effect hypotheses 
which are corollary to those associations of Trukese morphemes with reconstruc- 
tions which have appeared likely to be substantiated by further investigation. 
It is taken for granted that when more Trukese material is brought into com- 
parison, these hypotheses will be refined and corrected as well as extended. 


Tue RETENTION oF Last VOWELS AND FINAL CONSONANTS 


33. Despite the fact that last vowels were lost, a last vowel of a reconstructed 
morpheme is reflected in positions in which it was not the last one. It is possible 
to trace Tr. jinan ‘his mother’ to the reconstruction *ina (§22) plus the recon- 
struction *fa (§22). The a of jinan directly reflects the a of PMP ina. The stem 
of Tr. nddg ‘sky’ appears in the compound negiggaw ‘have bad weather’ (negi-, 
ggaw ‘bad’). The z of negi- directly reflects the ¢ of PMP layitt. 


34. Occasionally (so far only in a few instances) the lost final consonant 
appears before the vowel of a suffix. Tr. wyyn ‘arm-hair, feather’ with the third 
person attributive ending is wyna-n ‘his arm-hair, its feather’. There is a Trukese 
transitive suffix -7, and with this suffix, we find wynef-i ‘remove its scales or 
feathers’. There is a reconstruction *?unap, NgD. kal-unap ‘splinter’, To. ?uno, 
Fu. una ‘fish-scale’, unaf-t ‘remove the scales’. The consonant lost when final 
has been retained before the suffix. Similarly the final m of PMP inum, MI. 
m-inom ‘drink’, does not appear in wyn ‘drink’, but is retained in wynym-z ‘drink 
it’. 

35. Despite the loss of the last vowel in independent forms we can proceed on 
the assumption that the stem-vowel reflects this vowel. If the lost last vowel of 
the independent form was *a, then the stem-forms of the word should belong to 
the paradigm of the e-inflection. If the last vowel was *7, the stem forms should 
belong to the harmonic paradigm. If we consider the second vowel of wynefi as a 
stem-vowel (since e occurs among the stem-vowel variants of the e-inflection), it 
is possible to consider the second y of wynymz as a stem-vowel and to assume 
that the stems of words whose last vowel was *u should also belong to the har- 
monic paradigm. 


HypotHeses REGARDING VOWELS 
36. The theory that compensatory doubling is reflected by some independent 


forms leads to different interpretations of what appear to be identical double 
vowels. Thus Tr. kyy ‘louse’ and kyy-n ‘louse of’ have phonemically identical 
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vowels. The respective histories of the double vowels are alike only as regards 
the first member. Tr. kyy from *kutu (§23.1) reflects the following steps, which, 
as far as we can determine, could have been contemporaneous: (1) the last vowel 
dropped with compensatory doubling, and (2) *¢ disappeared without reflex. Tr. 
kyy-n from *kutu plus *ni (Tg. ni ‘attributive particle’, Fi. nz ‘of’) also reflects 
the loss of a last vowel, but here it is the vowel of *nz; both vowels of *kutu are 
reflected in kyy-n, but they are no longer separated because the *¢ which originally 
stood between them disappeared here also without reflex. 

37. If Tr. nddg from *layit is contrasted with Tr. maas ‘eye’ from *mata, the 
second vowel of *layit can be said to explain the front vowel of nddg and the 
second vowel of *mata can be said to explain the central vowel of maas. A last *¢ 
in the reconstruction can also explain the front vowel of Tr. sddt from *tasik. 
Similarly a last *w in the reconstruction *walu, Tg. waldé ‘8’ can explain the 
central vowel of Tr. waan (Elb. wan) ‘8’. 

38. If Tr. jadf ‘fire’ is assigned to PMP apuy (§27), it follows that PMP -uy 
had the same effect as *7. Since the corresponding construct form is jefi-n ‘fire 
of’, it can be posited that PMP -uy fell together with PMP 7 in *2. 

39. Since for example jdaf has vowels of a different quality from that in the 
base (see §10) of its construct form jefi-n, the difference in quality can be attrib- 
uted either to the fact that the vowel of the independent form is doubled or to 
the appearance of the stem-vowel 7 before the construct suffix or to both factors. 
If we assign jinan ‘his mother’ to *ina plus *fia and the construct form jinen to 
*ina plus *ni, the difference in quality of the vowels which differentiate these 
forms can be clearly associated with the lost last vowel. 

40. The fact that Tr. jéds ‘roof’ from *?atep, Tg. attp, M1. atap ‘roof-covering’ 
has a back-rounded vowel must be attributed somehow to the effect of the 
following vowel. Since it follows that a lost PMP e exerted a backing and round- 
ing effect on a preceding vowel, we can conclude that at some stage PMP e had 
become a back-rounded vowel. Since Tr. woon, in compounds wono- ‘6’ from 
*enem, M1. énam, To. ono ‘6’ contains o as the reflex of PMP e, the conclusion 
that PMP e became o at some stage in the history of Trukese is inevitable. To 
this stage I give the name pre-Trukese. It can be assumed that it was in pre- 
Trukese that PMP 7 and wy fell together in *7 (§38). 

41. The fact that Tr. nédg ‘fly’ (Elb. ning) from *layaw, Tg. ld:yaw ‘fly’ has 
a back-rounded vowel suggests that PMP -aw fell together with PMP e in pre- 
Trukese o. So also the assignment of Tr. goo- in goomas ‘stink’ to *bahu, Tg. 
bahé?,™ M1. bau ‘smell’ suggests that PMP -ahu- became pre-Trukese oo. 

42. If Tr. md ‘die’ is assigned to PMP matey,“ Tg. matdéy, Ml. mati ‘die’, it 
follows that PMP -ey had the same effect as a front vowel. However, since the 
only form available which represents the last PMP vowel is mdd- (in cpds.), 
it does not necessarily follow that PMP -ey became pre-Trukese 7. It is perhaps 
possible to imagine that the pre-Trukese reflex was a front vowel other than *:, 
perhaps a new vowel *e. 


13 See fn. 10. 
14 For -ey, see fn. 5. 
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43. The compounding stem mdd- cannot with any degree of probability be 
said to have resulted from an earlier close sequence *az. A post-PMP az resulting 
from the loss of *? became Tr. ee, as exemplified by *za7it, Ml. jahet ‘sew’, Tr. 
tee-ji ‘sew it’, tee-te (with doubling) ‘sew’. The loss of PMP ”, h, and y before *¢ 
surely antedates the loss of other consonants such as *t, *z, etc. For example, 
there is the difference in treatment between *Dahun, Tg. dd:hon, Tr. céé-n ‘leaf 
of’, and *batu, Ml. batu, Tr. féwy-n ‘stone of’. Similarly in contrast with the 
treatment of *za?zt, we find Tr. sejim-i from *tazim (§25). Since mdd- cannot 
be matched with either of the two other types of reflexes, it can be suggested 
that this stem reflects *a plus a pre-Trukese e from *ey. Upon the loss of the *#, 
the two contiguous vowels became reciprocally assimilated to dd. 

44. It is interesting to note that the suggested development of a pre-Trukese 
mate to Tr. ma (with loss of the last vowel after partial assimilation to it had 
occurred and absence of compensatory doubling because the word is a verb; see 
§17) and mdd-matches in some detail the result which can be assigned to a pre- 
Trukese sequence -ato. Since *-ate is said to yield a low front vowel -d in the 
independent form if compensatory doubling did not occur, and -dd- in the stem 
as the result of reciprocal assimilation of the contiguous vowels, we might 
expect -ato to yield -6 and -é6- (i.e. low back vowels) under the same conditions. 
Dempwolff® reconstructs *katiR on the basis of Tg. kd:tig, Ml. kater ‘outrigger’ 
and assigns to this reconstruction the Tonga word kiato ‘outrigger boom’, under 
the assumption of a metathesis (to *kzRat) and the addition of a suffix yielding 
Proto-Polynesian o (let us say PMP -en). Tr. kijé ‘outrigger boom’ (without 
compensatory doubling because the base is longer than a monosyllable), kijé6-n 
(with reciprocal assimilation of pre-Tr. a-o after the loss of *t) then corresponds 
exactly to the Tonga word. 

45. It is clear that the double e of Tr. tee-7i (see §43) from *za?7é can be as- 
signed to pre-Trukese ee. The hypothesis of pre-Trukese e also aids in the solu- 
tion of another problem. There can be very little question that Tr. feefin ‘woman, 
sister’, feefina-n ‘his sister’ is to be assigned to *beyz,'§ Tg. bdé:yi?"” ‘mother, 
grandmother’, babd:yi ‘woman’ (with reduplication), Ml. binz ‘wife’ (with infix 
-in-: i.e. from *bineyz), Jv. bibt ‘aunt’ (with doubling: i.e. from *beyi-beyi), To. 
fa-fine ‘woman’ (with infix -2n- and an unidentified preposed element fa-; cf. 
fn. 16). The ee of the Trukese word should reflect two vowels and can be said to 
reflect the treatment of non-final *eyz, the result then being the same as that 
from *a?7. The Trukese word, unlike other cognates only in detail, thus reflects 
morphological doubling with an infix -in- in the second member; it is from a 
*beyi-bineyi. Unlike Tr. tee-jz, tee-te, which show a harmonic stem of a base 


16 See Dempwolff 3, sub katiR. 

16 The reconstruction beyi reconciles Dempwolff’s doublet *bayt and *binay, if Jv. bayi 
‘suckling’ is excluded from the cognates because of its different meaning. This reconstruc- 
tion cannot however explain the element of To. fa-fine ‘woman’ as a reduplicating first 
syllable unless either an otherwise unexemplified development of *e to To. a or an excep- 
tional type of reduplication is posited. 

17 See fn. 10. 
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ending in a vowel (§15), Tr. feefina-n exhibits a stem-vowel belonging to the 
paradigm of e-stems (§8, §9). The appearance of this stem-vowel can be explained 
by the hypothesis that final *eyz became a single vowel which could then easily 
become part of the paradigm of e-stem words. Furthermore, if final *eyz did 
become a single vowel, it would seem natural to expect that that single vowel 
would be the same as the one which resulted from *ey or the one which is found 
in Tr. ee from non-final *eyz, namely pre-Trukese e. By analogy then this e 
appears only as another stem-vowel in the paradigm of e-stems (which usually 
reflects a last PMP a, §§33-35). Nevertheless we can perhaps see in feefine-n 
‘sister of’ an analogically obliterated direct reflex of the pre-Trukese feefine here 
posited. 

46. The only instance of PMP ew thus far reconstructed is that in *Dewha, 
Tg. dalawé (with reduplication and transposition of h to the end of the word, 
where it was lost), Bs. doha, Ml. dua, Tr. ryyw ‘two’.® The vowels of the Trukese 
reflex can be matched with those Tr. wyyn ‘body-hair, scale’ from *?unap (§34). 
It can be posited that (at least non-final) PMP ew fell together with PMP u 
in pre-Trukese u; if pre-Trukese « came to stand before a dissimilar vowel by 
the loss of a consonant (in this case *h) a w developed between the two vowels. 
This w is retained in Tr. ryyw. 

47. It seems fair now to take as a working hypothesis the notion that the 
nine vowels of Trukese originated in a series of assimilations of one vowel to 
the next. Not all of the assimilations need to have been contemporaneous so 
that—as in the case of sddt, setin—two phonemic results might occur. It is thus 
possible to conceive of the development of the PMP vowels into the Trukese 
vowels as an interplay of the qualities of successive vowels with possibly variant 
results according to whether a following vowel was lost or retained, or whether 
a vowel was compensatorily doubled or not, and according to the effects of 
neighboring consonants. 

48. The syllabics which are taken as the starting-point are those listed in §4. 
Most of the diphthongs have been identified only in final position in reconstruc- 
tions, whereas *ew has been found only in interior position. PMP zw has not 
been found in any Trukese cognate thus far identified. 

49. It is convenient to treat the history of the Trukese vowels under the 
headings of pre-Trukese 7 (from PMP 1, uy), u ‘from PMP u, ew), a (from PMP 
a), o (from PMP e, aw, [?] a?u, ahu), e (from PMP ey, eyt, a?2, [?] ahz). For ease 
of reference, however, all reconstructions are cited in their PMP form to avoid 
the complications offered by the post-PMP development of consonants. Thus 
all citations marked with an asterisk are PMP reconstructions unless the con- 
text makes it clear that a different type of reconstruction is meant. It is arbi- 
trarily assumed that PMP consonants were lost in final position BEFORE or IN 
pre-Trukese. It is further assumed that last PMP vowels (or final pre-Trukese 
vowels) were lost AFTER pre-Trukese (i.e. before or in Trukese); but this covering 
rule is not separately given in each case. 


18 For this reconstruction see the reference in fn. 4. 
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PreE-TRUKESE 7 


60. PMP 7 under most conditions and PMP wy in the single case found (§38, 
§40) became pre-Trukese z. For PMP 7 as part of the development of pre-Tr. e, 
see §54. 

60.1. Pre-Tr. 7 appears as Tr. 7 if the next vowel was pre-Tr. 7 or a whether 
lost or retained. If compensatory doubling occurred, the result is 77: 

*talina, Ml. téya, Tr. senig ‘ear’, seniga-n ‘his ear’ 
*lima, Ml. lima, Tr. niim, nime- (in epds.) ‘five’ 

See also *ina, Tr. jiin, jina-n ‘his mother’, §22; *cirit, Tr. stir, sitri-n™ ‘his 
urine’, §23; *kinta, Tr. kiic ‘we (inclusive)’, §23.2; *pija, Tr. fite- ‘how many?’, 
§25; *siwa, Tr. tiiw, ttiwe- (in cpds.) ‘9’, §28; *iya, Tr. 7277 ‘he, she, it’, §29. 

60.2. Pre-Tr. 7 appears as Tr. 7 when the next vowel was pre-Tr. o (§40, $53) 
in the single case found. See *y-zpen, Tr. nit ‘tooth’, nzi-n ‘his tooth’, §22.2. 

60.3. Pre-Tr. 7 appears as Tr. y if the next vowel was pre-Tr. u not in contact 
with a labial. If compensatory doubling occurred, the result is yy: 

*tkuR, Ml. ekor, To. iku, Tr. wyyk ‘tail’, wyky-n ‘its tail’ 
*inum, Ml. m-inom, Tr. wyn ‘drink’, wynym-i ‘drink it’ 
*miiu, Tg. pito, Tr. fyys “7’ 

*bitu?en, Tg. bituwin, Tr. fyy ‘star’, fyywe-n, fyy-n ‘star of’ 

See also *niyuR, Tr. nyy ‘cocoanut’ nyy-n ‘cocoanut of’, §29.1. 

60.4. A non-last pre-Tr. 7 which came to follow immediately a pre-Tr. u 
also appears as Tr. y: cf. Tr. k-yys ‘squid’ from *-wRita, §26.1. 

60.5. Pre-Tr. 7 as’a last vowel appears as a stem vowel w if it came to stand 


before pre-Tr. uw in contact with a labial or if for some reason a preceding pre-Tr. 
u is reflected by Tr. u. Thus stiru-b ‘thy urine’ from *cirit (§23) plus *mu (§22.1); 
Tr. wucu-n ‘banana of’ from *pun|tT}i, §27.1; but wyku-b ‘thy tail’ from *ikuR 
(§50.3) plus *mu, for here the *7 is not a last pre-Tr. vowel. 


PrE-TRUKESE u 


51. PMP w under most conditions and ew in the single case found (§46) 
became pre-Trukese wu. For PMP wu as part of the development of pre-Tr. 0, see 
§53. 

61.1. Pre-Tr. u not next to a labial appears as Tr. y if the following vowel 
was pre-Tr. a or u not next to a labial. If compensatory doubling occurred, the 
result is yy: 

*tuDuR, Tg. tuldg, Jv. turu, Tr. mé-wyr ‘sleep’ 

*tw? uD, Tg. to? éd ‘root’, Fi. tu ‘stand’, Tr. wyy-id ‘stand up’ 

*Dewha, Tg. dalawd, Bs. doha, Ml. dua, Tr. ryyw ‘two’ 

*?unap, NgD. kal-unap ‘splinter’, To. ?uno, Fu. una ‘fish-scale’, Tr. wyyn 
‘body-hair, scale’, wyna-n ‘his body-hair’ 

So also *kutu, Tr. kyy ‘louse’, §23.1; *?uzan, Tr. wyyt, wyte-n ‘rain of’, §25; 
*?uDay, Tr. wyyr, wyre-n ‘lobster of’, §26. 


19 The double vowel in the base is taken to be analogical in origin. We should have ex- 
pected a single vowel. 


20 See §46. 
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61.2. Pre-Tr. u appears as y before the 7 of a suffix, such as that of the con- 
struct suffix -n (from *ni, see §36) or the transitive suffix 7. Thus wyky-n ‘its 
tail’, wynym-i ‘drink it’ from *7kuR, *inum (§50.3). 

51.3. Pre-Tr. u appears as Tr. u if the next vowel was pre-Tr. o (see §40, §53) 
or if the *u itself was next to a labial and the following vowel was not *7. If 
compensatory doubling occurred, the result is wu: 

*ulej, Ml. ulat, Jv. ulér ‘worm, maggot’, Tr. *wuun (Elb. un) ‘maggot’ 

*ouket, Tg. pu:kot, Ml. pukat ‘drag-net’, Tr. *wuuk (Elb. uk) ‘net’ 

*lumut, Ml. lumot, Tr. *nuub (Elb. num) ‘moss’ 

*m-uta?, Jv. mutah, Tr. bbus ‘vomit’ 

*buy, Tg. bubéy, M1. buboy ‘ridgepole’ (with reduplication), bumboy ‘roof’ 
(with doubling: i.e. from *buybuy), Tr. wuug ‘ridgepole’, wuge-n 
‘ridgepole of’ (with suffix *-an or *-en, see §19) 

*buwa?, Ml. buah ‘fruit’, Tr. wuwa ‘flower, fruit’ (with suffix *-an or 
ten, see §19; *-en is a possibility only under the assumption that 
PMP -a?en yielded a different result from PMP -aten, for which see 
§44) 

See also Tr. wus-z ‘blow on it’ from *put, §27.1. 

51.4. Pre-Tr. u also appears as Tr. u if it was preceded by a labial and sepa- 
rated from a following *2 by the reflex of a PMP consonant cluster in the single 
case found: Tr. wuuc ‘banana’, wucu-n ‘banana of’ from *pun[t7]i, §27.1. 

51.5. Pre-Tr. u appears as 7 if the next vowel was a last pre-Tr. 7. This change 
took place after the loss or velarization of preceding labials (§22.1, §27.3) and 
after the development of initial w. Before this 7, PMP k appears as s (§24.2): 

*m-uDi, Ml. ké-mudi-an ‘afterwards’, Tr. biri-n ‘afterwards’ 

*yli?, Jv. uleh ‘return’ or *pulth, Ml. Jv: puleh ‘recover, return’, Tr. ni-win 
(Elb. win) ‘return’ 

See also *taburi, Tr. sewt ‘conch-shell’, sewii-n ‘conch-shell of’, §26.1; *kulit, 
Tr. sitn ‘skin’, sinz-n ‘skin of’, §24.2. 


Pre-TRUKESE a 


52. PMP a generally became pre-Tr. a. For PMP a as part of the develop- 
ment of pre-Tr. 0, see §53; for PMP a as part of the development of pre-Tr. e, 
see §54. 

62.1. Pre-Tr. a appears as Tr. a if it stood before a pre-Tr. a which was lost. 
If compensatory doubling occurred, the result is aa: 

*(1D\aRa?, Ml. darah, Tr. cca ‘blood’, ccaa-n ‘his blood’ (For the initial 
c, see §26.3. The double c cannot thus far be explained.) 

*t-ama, (Tg. amd ‘father’) To. tama-?1, Tr. saam ‘father’, sama-n ‘his 
father’ (plus */ia) 

So also *mata, Tr. maas ‘eye’, masa-n ‘his eye’, *iawa, Tr. ma-naw ‘alive’, 
§22; *zalan, Tr. jaan ‘road’, §25; *damaR, Tr. ma-ram ‘moon’, *abala, Tr. jafar 
shoulder’, §26; *panDan, Tr. faac ‘pandanus’, §26.2; *pampan, Tr. paap ‘board, 
plank’, pappa-n ‘its board’, §27.2. 

52.2. Pre-Tr. a appears as double a if a last pre-Tr. u was lost with compen- 
satory doubling: 
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*batu, Ml. batu, Tr. faaw ‘stone’ (The final w of the Trukese word is a 
retention of the glide between the vowels *a-u after the loss of the 
intervening *f. Upon the loss of the last vowel, the w, now final, 
remained.) 

*manuk, Tg. manék ‘chicken’, Tr. maan ‘animal’ 

*walu, Tg. wald, Tr. waan (Elb. wan) ‘8’ 

So also *[dDlanum, Tr. caan ‘liquid’, §26.3. 

52.3. Pre-Tr. a appears as Tr. é if the next vowel was Tr. y from a pre-Tr. 7 
(see §50.3), or was a pre-Tr. u which was not next to a labial and which is re- 
flected by Tr. y or was lost without compensatory doubling: 

*anitu, Tg. anito ‘idol’, Tr. jény ‘spirit’, 7ényy-n ‘spirit of’ 

*asu,2! Tg. asé ‘smoke’, Tr. jéty-n ‘smoke of’ 

*bayun, MI). bayon ‘arise, awaken’, Tr. ffég ‘awaken’, fégyn-i ‘awaken him’ 

*Ratus, Tg. gaids ‘billion’, Ml. ratos ‘hundred’, Tr. jegé-réw ‘one thou- 
sand’ (For final w see comment on Tr. faaw from *batu, §52.2.) 

*takut, Ml. takot, Tr. mé-sék ‘fear’ 

So also *[dD]anum, Tr. cény-n ‘liquid of’ (§26.3):; *manuk, Tr. mény-n ‘animal 
of’ (§52.2). Tr. 7éé ‘smoke’ has double é—instead of the double a anticipated 
by §52.2—on the analogy of the base in jéty-n from *asu. Tr. wany- (in epds.) 
‘8’ has a—instead of anticipated é—on the analogy of the independent form 
waan; see *walu, §52.2. 

52.4. Pre-Tr. a also appears as é if it came to stand before é. Thus the PMP 
prefix ma-” appears as mé in mé-sék ‘fear’, §52.3. 

52.5. Pre-Tr. a appears as double a before a PMP 7 or wy (> pre-Tr. 7) which 
was lost with compensatory doubling: 

*nali, NgD. pali, Hv. fadi ‘forbidden, taboo’, Tr. fadn (Elb. fen) ‘prayer, 
holiness’ 

*tali, M1. tali, Tr. sddin (Elb. sin) ‘rope’ 

*?an, Tg. d:li ‘aunt’, Ml. adeq** ‘younger brother or sister’, Tr. jddt ‘boy, 
youth’ 

So also *layit, Tr. nddg ‘sky’, §22; *tasik, Tr. sddt ‘sea’, §25. For the single 
instance of *a before PMP -uy, see *apuy, Tr. jadf ‘fire’, §27. 

52.6. Pre-Tr. a appears as e if pre-Tr. 7 followed and was retained as 7 or lost 
without compensatory doubling: 

*sakit, Ml. saket ‘ill, hurt’, Tr. me-tek ‘pain’ 

So also *layit, Tr. negi- ‘sky’ (in cpds.), §22; *tastk, Tr. seti-n ‘sea of’, §25; 
*nali, Tr. feni-n ‘prayer of’, -fen ‘prayer’ (at end of cpds.), *talz, Tr. seni-n 
‘rope of’, §52.5. Tr. jdti-n ‘youth of’ has d by analogy with the independent 
form jddt; see *?aji, §52.5. 

52.7. Pre-Tr. a also appears as Tr. e if the following vowel came to be e. 
Thus Tr. mese-n ‘eye of’ from *mata (§22) plus *ni (§36), and similarly seme-n 


21 Dempwolff made this reconstruction ambiguous with respect to the presence of PMP 
s or c. The t of Tr. jéty-n excludes the possibility of *-c; see §23. 

22 For an indication that a PMP prefix ma- can be posited, see my article The Tagalog 
reflexes of Malayo-Polynesian D, Lg. 23.233 (§3.10) and fn. 32. 

23 The final q of the Malay word (which elsewhere usually reflects *k) has not yet been 
explained. 
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‘father of’ from *t-ama (§52.1). So also the PMP prefix *ma- (cf. fn. 22) in Tr. 
me-tek ‘pain’. Many words have a instead of the anticipated e by analogy with 
the independent form: thus jane-n ‘road of’ to jaan from *zalan (§25); face-n 
‘pandanus of’ to faac from *panDan (§26.2). 

52.8. Pre-Tr. a appears as Tr. o if the next vowel was *u next to a labial. 
Thus jino-b ‘thy mother’ from *ina (§22) plus *mu (§22.1). 

52.9. Pre-Tr. a also appears as Tr. o if the next vowel came to be o. Thus 
Tr. moso-b ‘thy eye’ from *mata (§22) plus *mu; sobo-b ‘thy father’ (with b 
instead of m by assimilation to the following 6) from *t-ama (§52.1) plus *mu. 

52.10. Pre-Tr. a appears as Tr. 6 if a pre-Tr. o followed. If the following vowel 
was lost with compensatory doubling, the result is 66: 

*kattR, Tg. kd:tig, Ml. kater ‘outrigger’, To. kiato (with PMP suffix -en 
and metathesis to *kiRat; so also the Trukese word), Tr. k776 ‘outrigger 
boom’ 

*layaw, Tg. ld:yaw, Tr. nédg (Elb. nong) ‘fly (insect)’ 

*?atep, Tg. atip, Ml. atap ‘roof-covering’, Tr. 766s, jéso- (in epds.) ‘roof’ 

62.11. Pre-Tr. @ as a last vowel retained in compounds often appears as e, 
after a base-vowel 7 and as é after a base-vowel y. Thus jine-nap ‘mother in 
direct female line (lit. great mother)’ from *ina, §22; rywé-mén ‘two (animate)’ 
from *Dewha (§51.1) plus *manuk (§§52.2-3). Pre-Tr. a under these conditions, 
as well as after other vowels, appears also as various other Trukese vowels; 
e.g. rywa-cé ‘two (flat things)’ from *Dewha plus *Dahun (§53.6). The details of 
these developments cannot now be fully stated. 


PrrE-TRUKESE 0 


53. PMP e, aw became pre-Tr. 0, and PMP -ahu- (and probably also -a?u-) 
became pre-Tr. 00. 

53.1. Pre-Tr. o appears as Tr. 00 by compensatory doubling upon the loss of 
a last pre-Tr. o or of a last pre-Tr. wu which was in contact with a labial: 

*DeneR, Ml. déyar ‘hear’, Tr. roog ‘rite’, rog ‘hear’ 
*enem, M1. énam, To. ono, Tr. woon ‘six’ 
*senet, Ml. séyat, Tr. tog ‘sting’ 

For the sole instance before *wu next to a labial, see *tebu, Tr. woow ‘sugar 
cane’, §27.1. 

53.2. Pre-Tr. 0 appears as o as a last vowel retained in compounds (after a 
back-rounded vowel) and as the vowel preceding such a last vowel or *u re- 
flected as u because of position next to a labial. Thus Tr. rogo- ‘hear’ from 
*DeneR, wono- ‘six’ from *enem, §53.1; jdso- (in epds.) ‘roof’ from *?atep, §56.10; 
wowu-n ‘sugar cane of’ from *tebu, §27.1. 

53.3. Pre-Tr. o also appears as Tr. o if it was next to a labial and the next 
vowel was not 7. Thus Tr. goo- from *bahu, pre-Tr. goo, §27.3. 

53.4. Pre-Tr. o appears as Tr. y if the next vowel was *u not next to a labial: 
Tr. wyny- (in epds.) ‘3’ from *telu, §23.1; Tr. ssyky-n ‘hiccough of’ from *ceguk, 
$23. 

53.5. Pre-Tr. o appears as Lagoon Tr. 7 before a following *7, and as Tr. 7 
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if the following *: was lost with compensatory doubling. Thus Tr. qiin ‘night’, 
gini-n ‘night of’, nee gin ‘at night’ (= Mortlock nee gog) from *beyt, §22.2. For 
the appearance of q as a reflex of *m-b, see §27.2. To this example may be added 
Tr. witn ‘turtle’, wini-n ‘turtle of’ if from *pefiu, Ml. péfiu ‘turtle’, under a theory 
that PMP -fiu became */ii or *ni (in the single case known) in time for the new 
*{ to have the same effect as pre-Tr. 7. (For the disappearance of *p before pre- 
Tr. 0, see §27.1; for the appearance of w, cf. §51.5.) A similar appearance of 
pre-Tr. o as Tr. 7 is found in jini-ik ‘30’, but here we must assume an intermediate 
step through *yly- ‘3’ (§53.4), *yly-ik becoming *ilitk (cf. Elb. inik, i.e. Mortlock 
*jlitk); a like intermediate step in the development of Tr. giin cannot easily 
be imagined. 

53.6. Pre-Tr. o otherwise appears as Tr. é, or é as a result of compensatory 
doubling: 

*Dahun, Tg. dd:hon, Ml. daon, Tr. céé ‘leaf? (by compensatory doubling 
of *cé from *co, the latter resulting from pre-Tr. coo by the loss of the 
last vowel), céé-n ‘leaf of? from pre-Tr. coo-ni (For c from *n-D, see 
§26.3.) 

See also Tr. jéén ‘3’ from *telu. The vowel of Tr. ssyk from PMP ceguk (§23) 
is by analogy with the base of ssyky-n ‘hiccough of’, §53.4. 

53.7. The development of a last pre-Tr. o as it appears before the personal 
suffixes is complicated. Words from reconstructions with a last pre-Trukese o 
appear among the e-stems, e.g. roga-n ‘his rite’ from *DeyeR (§53.1), and among 
the harmonic stems, e.g. jésu-n* ‘roof of’ from *?atep ($52.10); nii-n ‘his tooth’ 


from *y-ipen (§22.2), here upon the loss of the intervening consonant (see §27.1). 
If at an earlier time there was a special treatment of pre-Tr. 0 as a stem-vowel 
before personal endings, that special treatment has apparently been obliterated 
by the workings of analogy. 


PrRE-TRUKESE e 


54. PMP ey (probably also ay) and final eyi became pre-Tr. e, and PMP a7z 
(probably also ahz) and non-final eyi became pre-Tr. ee. While pre-Tr. ee generally 
remained in Trukese, vre-Tr. e in the two instances in which it is posited became 
other vowels by assimilation (*matey > mdd-) and by analogy (see *beyz) 
respectively: 

*matey, Tg. matdy, M1. mati, Tr. mad, mdd- (in epds.; with dd from pre- 
Tr. ate with loss of the intervening consonant and reciprocal assimila- 
tion) ‘die’ 

*za?1t, Ml. jahet ‘sew’, Tr. tee-7i ‘sew it’, tee-te ‘sew’ (with doubling; as it 
were, from *za71t-za?7t) 

*beyi,> Tg. bd:yi? ‘mother, grandmother’, babd:yz ‘woman’ (with re- 
duplication), Ml. bini ‘wife’ (with infix -in-), Jv. bibi ‘aunt’ (with 
doubling: i.e. from *beyi-beyi), To. fa-fine ‘woman, sister’ (with pre- 

4 Elbert’s ii in his osiin is for my y; see fn. 9. I take it that he either misheard u as y, 
or that y occurs in the dialect which he mainly recorded (eastern Lagoon Trukese) as a 
stem-vowel after back-rounded vowels. This type of paradigm does not occur on Romonum. 

25 See §45 and fn. 16. 
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fixed fa- and infix -in-), Tr. feefin ‘woman, sister’ (with doubling 
and infix -in-; thus from a pre-Tr. feefine from *beyi-bineyi with loss 
of the last vowel), feefina-n ‘his sister’ (? with e replaced analogically 
by a, see §46), feefine-n ‘sister of’ 


CONCLUSIONS 


55. The hypotheses regarding the Trukese vowels can profit from correction, 
refinement, and addition of hitherto unobserved correspondences. My investi- 
gation was motivated solely by the desire to see whether a system of corre- 
spondences would emerge from an attempt to trace the Trukese vowels to those 
at present reconstructed as constituting the vowel system of Proto-Malayo- 
Polynesian. The fact that an intervening stage such as pre-Trukese appeared 
as a convenient hypothesis is only natural in view of the time difference which 
must be assumed to separate modern Trukese from the reconstructed language. 

56. Most striking is the fact that all of the nine Trukese vowels are repre- 
sented in the hypotheses. Clearly evident in the Trukese reflexes is a complex 
set of partial—as well as complete-—assimilations of vowels, suggesting that 
at some period, probably very recent, umlaut—a change of vowels which can be 
associated with the qualities of neighboring vowels—and the loss of some of the 
neighboring vowels were the main factors in producing the nine-vowel system 
of Trukese. The hypothesis of four PMP vowels may therefore be said to have 
met the test of explaining the origin of the nine Trukese vowels. 





MISCELLANEA 


LEXICAL NOTES ON THE WESTERN LEONESE DIALECT OF 
LA CABRERA ALTA 


YAKOV MALKIEL, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


The first-hand material included in the recent dialect study by Maria Con- 
cepcién Casado Lobato (El habla de la Cabrera Alta: Contribucién al estudio 
del dialecto leonés; Madrid, 1948) raises a number of problems of direct con- 
cern to the lexicologist which the author has either omitted or mentioned only 
incidentally, without adequate discussion. The following notes, taken originally 
as a preparation for the review of her doctoral dissertation in this journal (Lg. 
25.291-307), are now offered separately as a small share in the exploration of the 
Leonese dialect. 

Some etymologists, particularly V. Garcia de Diego, tend to resort frequently 
to the assumption of word-blends; others, often at the cost of bold conjectures, 
prefer to evolve hypotheses allowing them to dispense with this assumption. 
In any event, the agency of word contamination in dialect speech, exempt from 
normative influences, is hardly questioned by any worker. Using Miss Casado 
Lobato’s material, one may point out numerous instances of highly probable 
word-blends. The traditional etymon of atercer* de frio ‘to shiver’: INTEGER 
‘solid, *stiff with cold’ hardly accounts for the lively sense-development; con- 
taminations with (fiebre) terciana ‘tertian’, tericia ‘jaundice’ < ICTERICIA, and 
onomatopoeic teritar, tiritar ‘to shiver’ are three possibilities to be kept in mind. 
Cabr. bergancias ‘chain with potholes’ beside Marag. abregancias, abrigancias 
has been traced by Menéndez Pidal, with F. Kriiger’s approval, to pregar < 
PLICARE ‘to fold’, a derivation finding support in OLeon. pregancias; secondary 
association with abrigar ‘to protect, to shelter’? < APRICcARE ‘to keep warm’ is a 
plausible assumption, since household objects stored near the fireplace may well 
appear ‘protected’ to the speakers. OLeon. bimar, Cabr. bimar*, bizmar* ‘to 
plow for the second time’ are best interpreted on the assumption that the an- 
cestral word BINARE has, in varying degrees, possibly at successive stages of its 
development, been exposed to the influence of DECIMARE ‘to take the tenth 
part’ > diezmar, traditionally known to the peasantry through its connotation 
of ‘tithing’; mutual influence exerted by numerals of the same series, whether 
substantives, adjectives, adverbs, or verbs, has been observed in many languages. 
Cabr. cerroyo, ferroyo, San. ferrollo ‘bolt, latch’ fit into the long-established 
pattern of a blend of uERUcULUM ‘bolt’, lit. ‘small spear’, SERARE ‘to fasten with 
a bolt’, and FERRUM ‘iron’; see Menéndez Pidal, Rom. 29.341; R. de S4 Nogueira’s 
recently advanced theory that UERRES, -1S ‘boar’, through obscene association, 
may have been instrumental in changing -r- to -rr-, deserves careful attention. 
Cheirar® ‘to smell’ is known to go back to a confusion between FLAGRARE ‘to 
burn’ and FRAGRARE ‘to smell’, facilitated by the wavering between the initia! 
consonant clusters fl- and fr-; cheidor® ‘stench’ involves a dual blend, since 
cheirar® must have coalesced with fedor? < rorTORE ‘bad smell’. Cabr. llaramaco 
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‘snail’, corresponding to Gal. lamdchega, Mont. lumaco, Ast. llimiago (beside 
Ast. llimiagu and llamarga ‘swamp’ and Leon. llamargos ‘marsh, bog’), suggests 
contamination of LIMAX, -AcIs ‘snail’ by LAmaA ‘slough, pool, quagmire’, possibly 
a cognate of LAcus and Lactna; the point of association may easily have been 
the meaning “‘slimy, slippery ground’. Marén ‘ram’ is explained by Meyer- 
Liibke as a merger of the nondescript type *MARRG, -ONIS with MAS, MARIS ‘male’; 
to remain within the domain of genuine Latin, one may assume that *MARG, 
MARONIS Was a derivative of MAS, MARIS by means of a suffix repeatedly used in 
names of animals, big and small alike; marrén would then be a secondary form, 
traceable to a blend of that derivative with verr-, varr-, marr- ‘boar’, the animal 
typifying the male sex in Latin and Romance (as Germ. Bock, Engl. buck, in a 
way, do in the Germanic languages). Mergers of NUB&s, -1s ‘cloud’, NOBILUS 
‘cloudy’, on the one hand, and NEBULA ‘mist, fog’, on the other hand, have been 
observed in Italy (REW* No. 5975); a comparable case is Cabr. zubrina ‘fog’. 
Pucia ‘dust of threshed straw’ has rightly been related by Miss Casado Lobato 
both to puLuus ‘dust’ and to puLsus ‘beat’, from PELLG, -ER&. Toponymy shows 
the rivalry in Western Leon between La Regueira and Riguetro Malicioso; 
RIGARE ‘to channel (water), to irrigate’ and rivus, -I ‘water-ditch, drain, feeder, 
brook’ may well have acted jointly to produce that confusion, cf. REW* No. 
7312. Tranca ‘cross-bar’ has been recognized by Meyer-Liibke as a blend of 
PALANCA, PHALANGA (and variants) ‘pole, roll, beam’ and TraBs (beside TRABES), 
-Is ‘beam’, see REW? No. 6455. Cabr. zizar and Sp. sachar both go back to 
SARCULARE ‘to hoe the earth, to dig up weeds’, as used by Palladius 
and Prudentius. The Spanish product is normal; in Leonese, the change s- > 
x- in anticipation of medial -z- is not unparalleled; yet in the absence of the 
intermediate form *xazar, it is safest to explain the shift of pretonic a to z not 
by internal development, but by assuming association with zeizo ‘stone’ < 
saxu and its offshoot zxixadal ‘stony ground’: clearing the field from weeds 
goes hand in hand with removing stones. PAuws, -f ‘stake, pole’ (REW® No. 6182) 
has experienced an uncommon specialization of meaning (‘willow’) in Marag. 
palera, possibly also in Cabr. topon. Paleiro; may we assume the influence of 
PALUS, PALUDIS ‘swamp’, in spite of the tendency of that word to suffer metathe- 
sis (as observed in 1936 by P. Aebischer)? Patis also signified ‘stagnant water, 
lake’; willows are known to grow near the banks of lakes and rivers. Notice 
that one case of contamination peculiar to the central dialects of the Peninsula: 
GENICULUM, *GENUCULUM ‘(child’s) knee’ and FENICULUM, *FENUCULUM ‘fennel’ 
(see my forthcoming article on OSp. posfacar, porfacgar, profagar in Rom. Phil.) 
is unknown to Western Leonese, as could be suspected on the basis of data 
furnished by V. Garcia Rey and B. Acevedo y Huelves; witness Cabr. topon. 
Castrofenoyo. The splitting of a single word-family into two divergent branches, 
counter to the development of the standard, may be observed in ocutu > 
gucyo ‘eye’ beside ANTE ocuLU > antueyo ‘whim, fancy’; cf. Sp. ojo ~ antojo, 
Ptg. olho ~ antolho. 

Observation of prevalent types of images may lead to the discovery of un- 
suspected etymological bases. Animalization is widespread, particularly, though 
not exclusively, in designations of parts of tools and appliances, also in names 
of sicknesses and tumors, as has been shown by C. Michaélis de Vasconcelos, 
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M. L. Wagner, and P. Preis. Cabr. corza ‘part of the carriage used in transporting 
grass’ is, like corzo ‘roe’, a descendant of curTius, preserved as the name of a 
Roman gens (REW? No. 2419; the word for ‘roe’ would literally mean ‘one with 
a short tail’). A small cross-bar of the carriage in an isolated position called 
palumbiella suggests the Latin names of the ‘wood-pidgeon’ or ‘ring-dove’: 
PALUMBES beside PALUMBIS, remodeled in Ibero-Romance so as to bring out 
more sharply the feminine gender (Sp. paloma, Ptg. pomba). A large cross-bar 
in the middle of the carriage is known in the subdialects of Leonese under the 
varying names sobrellobo, solobo, and llobacho. The reader, in view of the author’s 
silence, may be hesitant to supply Lupus ‘wolf’ as the underlying base, since 
LUPUS, suggestive of the wolf’s sharp, penetrating teeth, normally lends itself 
to the designation of hooks, tongs, prongs, and similar pricking and enveloping 
objects; any doubts, however, are dispelled by the discovery that the series of 
smaller bars parallel to the sobrellobo and performing essentially the same 
service are named pasteiras or pasteirines which, if related to Sp. pasto ‘pasture- 
ground’ (from Pascor, PASsci), literally could signify ‘sheep or lambs grazing 
in the pasture-ground.’ ‘Wolf’ and ‘lambs’ have here been facetiously contrasted 
to bring out the notable difference in size between the central and the lateral 
cross-bars; the more obvious contrast between the dreaded beast of prey and 
the meek animals on whom he feeds is irrelevant in this context. Another part 
of the carriage is defined thus: Cabr. bermiyones, mermiyones, murmiyones 
‘travesafios en la parte anterior y posterior de la cama que sobresalen de la 
piértiga; son perpendiculares a la lanza y tienen en sus extremos unos agujeros 
donde se colocan las perniellas’. Congeners include: San. berbiones, berbiyones, 
bermiyones, murmiyones; Ribera del Orbigo: verbiones. The corresponding 
singular form is barbido in Trds-os-Montes and berbidéo in Braganga (Northern 
Portugal). F. Kriiger’s attempt to trace all these forms to BARBA ‘beard’ is 
singularly infelicitous. If we are willing to extend the animalization witnessed 
in the cases of palumbiella, sobrellobo (solobo, llobacho), and pastetra (pasteirin) 
to this obscure group of formations, we may tentatively connect them with 
UERUELLA ‘lamb, young sheep’ (recorded in glosses), an offshoot of UERUEX, 
-Ecis ‘wether’; a type *UERUELLIO, -OnIS ‘lamb’ would be entirely within the 
possibilities of Latin word formation; for details, see my article on MERGUS, 
MERGULUS, and *MERGULIO in AJP 67.151-67. The most difficult case, left un- 
explained by the author, is that of Cabr. pollouco ‘blob, clot of bread’. The 
possibility of animalization is indicated by San. zurrollu ‘“*little fox’ > ‘small 
piece of dough’. If one agrees to regard pollouco as a compound, the way is open 
for separating it into pollo < puLLU ‘young animal, young chicken, young twig’ 
(cf. Sp. pollo ‘chicken’) and ouco, akin to auca ‘bird, goose’ (in glosses; see REW* 
No. 826), which, in turn, through *auica, is linked to auts ‘bird’. The line of 
argument may appear bold at first glance, but Sp. dial. oqueruela ‘knot in the 
thread’, quoted by Meyer-Liibke, provides a perfect parallel. The Latin word 
for ‘goose’, AucA, which successfully entrenched itself in French and Italian, 
was evicted in Ibero-Romance by Germanic ganso; but its remnants, disguised 
beyond easy recognition as parts of compounds, linger on in dialects in figurative 
meanings, no doubt facetious at the outset, such as ‘knot, clot’, a position from 
which they could not be dislodged by the powerful rival word. ANAS, -ATIS 
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(and -1TIs) ‘duck’ has also been best preserved in secondary meanings, as has 
been demonstrated by A. Thomas and, quite recently, by M. L. Wagner. Finally, 
CURCULIO (GURGULIO), -GNIS ‘weevil, corn worm’ has persisted in La Cabrera 
Alta as gorgoyo ‘ball of thread’, a synonym of dubiello; cf. San. gurgullo, gorgullo, 
gurgoyu, gurgoyo, querguyo, greguyo. 

It is advisable to segregate words showing striking sense development: al- 
though fixed rules of semasiologic change can hardly be formulated, a collection 
of characteristic cases may be of service in elucidating obscure word origins. 
Nvx, Nucis ‘walnut’, of almost universal use in Romance (REW? No. 6009), 
is absent from this dialect; concho has occupied its place, akin to Sp. concha < 
CONCHULA ‘small mussel-shell’ (REW* No. 2113; the Latin diminutive is found 
in Celsus); however, topon. Noceda and Nogar point to the presence of Nux 
and derivatives in -Bra and -ARE, -ALE at an earlier date. Cunmus signified 
‘stalk, halm’; Ptg. colmo and Ast. cuelmu, which are both its direct descendants, 
show an advanced stage of sense development: ‘thatched roof? (REW* No. 
2378); the intermediate meaning is provided by Cabr. cuelmo ‘bundle of long 
straw’. Ptg. coroa, through the loss of -n-, indicates that cor6na ‘wreath, crown; 
border, frame’ pertained to the vernacular stratum in Ibero-Romance; Cabr. 
curona ‘cylindric wooden box protecting the millstones’ adds the requisite 
semantic evidence (absent from REW? No. 2245). Cabr. Gal. Trasm. West.-Ast. 
dondio ‘soft, tender’ (with epenthetic -7-) < pomitu ‘tamed’ (cf. Sp. duendo) 
strengthens the derivation of OSp. (as)sossegado, OPtg. assessegado ‘quiet, 
poised’ from suBsEcATuS ‘pared, castrated’. Fégado ‘liver’, ‘meal consisting of 
blood, milk, lard, and bread crumbs’ helps to explain the sense development of 
IECUARIA ‘giblets’ > Ptg. zguarta, OJud.-Sp. yegitieria ‘dish, mess, choice food, 
tidbit’; it is also further testimony of the presence of *F&cATU in Astur-Leonese 
(whereas Sp. higado ‘liver’ goes back to a type *Ficktu, from earlier *FicATU). 
In the light of Cabr. fuso ‘axle of the water-mill’ it seems that Meyer-Liibke’s 
treatment of risus ‘spindle’ (REW? No. 3620, where only Alav. fuso ‘axle of a 
carriage’ is listed) needs elaboration. Cabr. llabrada, Ilabradica ‘thin, lean’ (of a 
woman), namely through overexertion, goes back to LABORATA, echoing the 
usage of Statius (uwita laborata), Valerius Flaccus (aewwm laboratum), and Tertul- 
lian (custodia laboratior). Sp. porro (beside puerro) continues the basic meaning 
of porruM ‘leek’ (REW* No. 6670); the striking shape of the vegetable has 
suggested the application of its name to various classes of sticks of unequal 
thickness at the two ends; hence Cabr. porro ‘short stick forming part of the 
flail’, comparable to Sp. porra ‘bludgeon, club’. Pechar® has here preserved the 
specific meaning of ‘locking’ (rather than ‘closing’), cf. Gal. pecho, Ast. piesllu 
‘bolt? < prssuLu (REW? No. 6441); the identification of pechar ‘to lock’ in 
Northern Castile, Salamanca, and Galicia testifies to the sizable extension of 
the word in its original connotation; Ptg. fechar ‘to shut’ may owe its erratic 
initial consonant to FERRUM ‘iron’ or to FIRMARE ‘to fasten’; Meyer-Liibke’s 
attempt to connect Ptg. fechar with Sp. fecha (which he should have translated 
by ‘datum’, not by ‘briefverschluss, siegel’) is one of the worst blunders in his 
dictionary. Cabr. serano ‘party of women for spinning, weaving, and telling 
riddles’ (from s&RA ‘evening’ and siR6 ‘in the evening’; to be added to REW? 
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No 7841, where only Ptg. ser@o, San. seranu are quoted) discloses thu humble 
rural background of Class. Sp. sarao ‘social party in the evening’, a borrowing 
from Galician-Portuguese. Cabr. tiew ‘husband’ shows a startling extension of 
meaning of tio ‘uncle’; it is safer to withhold comment until information on 
family-life in Western Leédn is available. On the other hand, a very archaic 
meaning has, upon occasion, been preserved; thus Cabr. meda ‘heap of bundles 
of rye’ (to be added to REW® No. 5548) continues méra not in its meaning 
‘boundary stone, used in races’ commonly known from literature, but in the 
less frequently recorded meaning of ‘haycock’, cf. Columella: fenum extruere 
in metas; Pliny: metas (feni) accendere. 

The words collected by Miss Casado Lobato in the chosen area have been 
adequately supplemented with variants extracted from all available vocabu- 
laries. Particularly rich is the collection of carefully localized variants in the 
cases of estrau ‘bottom of the carriage’ (beside sojao in Eastern Leon; Garcia de 
Diego’s derivation of sojao from soLEATUS ‘wearing sandals’, as used by Cicero, 
is accepted by Meyer-Liibke in REW? No. 8064, only to be rejected in No. 8064a, 
a surprising contradiction even in a book known for its inconsistencies), bildo 
‘winnowing fork’, tariyuela ‘plow pin’ (cf. Sp. telera), and puxia ‘dust remaining 
on the threshing ground’. With the aid of the data assembled by the author on 
the ‘stick preventing the wheel from falling off the axle’ (Cabr. soc’rouzo, zrucouzo; 
San. entrouso, retrouso; Trasm. trouxo; Sp. sotrozo; Ptg. sotroco) the present writer, 
in a separate article, has atiempted to draw a line of separation between the 
word-families of DESTRUCTUS, DESTRUCTIO and of TRA(D)Ux, -ucIS in Ibero- 
Romance. Yet Cabr. xato ‘young calf’, of dubious parentage, might have been 
shown to represent merely one in an impressive number of not easily classifiable 
formations; Garcia de Diego’s reference to Sor. Burg. choto, Sor. chote, Alav. 
chato, Sor. joto, jote, Burg. Avil. jato (RFE 3.309) seems to have escaped the 
author’s attention. It would not have been superfluous to compile a special 
list of all typically Western words identified in La Cabrera Alta, marking those 
that have iallen into desuetude in Castile in the last few centuries and emphasiz- 
ing those of ancient Celtic stock; again, in describing the technical lexicon of 
agriculture, it would have been worth while to point out the absence, from the 
selected zone, of Latin words identified in other rural districts of the country, 
including UoMER, -ERIS ‘plowshare’, preserved in Aragonese, and CULTER, -TRI 
‘knife, vine-knife, plowshare’, which left traces in Old Navarrese (see Menéndez 
Pidal, Etimologias espafiolas, Rom. 29.335). Here is a brief list, based on Miss 
Casado Lobato’s material, of words more characteristic of the west than of the 
center of the Peninsula: adrio (of unspecified meaning) < ArTriv ‘first and 
largest covered hall in a Roman house’ (cf. REW* No. 760: Gal.-Ptg. adro 
‘cemetery’, Beir. Trasm. aidro ‘entrance, front yard’); Cabr. Berc. Trasm. Sal. 
balea ‘broom to sweep the threshing ground’, of Celtic ancestry (indigenous to 
the northwest of the Peninsula rather than transmitted through French; see 
REW? No. 897); Cabr. barrueco, West.-Ast. barroco ‘clod’ < *sarru ‘clay’ 
(but ef. Arag. terrueco, torrueco); Cabr. barza, Gal. bersula, berSula ‘pod of vege- 
tables’, of obscure background (the author’s base ByRSA is obviously unsatis- 
factory; UIRIDIA ‘green vegetables’ must be rejected on phonological grounds; 
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UERSA, from UERTO, -ERE ‘to turn’ rather than from UERRO, -ERE ‘to drag, to 
sweep’, may be a suitable base: a connection between ‘spinning around, re- 
volving’ and ‘enveloping from all sides’ is remotely conceivable) ;! Cabr. barzaniella 
‘marshy lowland near the river’, cognate to Gal. barcela, bdrcena and to Ptg. 
vdrzea; Cabr. bricio ‘cradle’ < Celt. *pertiu ‘wicker basket’ (cf. Ptg. berco); 
cheirar ‘to stink’ < FRAGRARE, through confusion with FLAGRARE; eiros < 
AGROS ‘fields’ (REW? No. 276, with a reference to OSp. ero; G. Rohlfs’ doctoral 
dissertation could have been profitably used by Miss Casado Lobato); leria 
‘talk, chat’, also used in Galician-Portuguese, of unknown descent; pebida ‘pip’ 
< piruira, *prrira ‘humidity in the animal’s organism, mucosity, cold, purulent 
liquid’ (REW? No. 6549, with mention of analogous forms in Catalonia; contrast 
Sp. pepita); Cabr. pifeiras, Ptg. peneira, Ast. pefiera ‘sieve’, which may go 
back to PINNA, *PINNARIA (PINNA accumulated an unusual number of meanings: 
‘feather’, ‘flipper’, ‘battlement’, ‘key of a hydraulic organ’, ‘paddle of a water- 
wheel’, the two last connotations in Vitruvius), a word ascribed to mountaineers 
ignorant of Spanish by Cristébal de Villalén (see Menéndez Pidal, Manual de 
gramAtica histdérica espafiola’ 27, where the—in my opinion less felicitous—base 
PENNA, *PENNARIA is proposed); sarrio ‘soot’ (to be added to A. Steiger’s docu- 
mentation of the sarr- family in Asturias, La Montajia, and Burgos; see Home- 
naje a Menéndez Pidal! 2.35-48) ; Subre/ ‘exclamation used in separating a flock’ 
(from *s&PERARE instead of SEPARARE, according to D. Alonso; I suppose that 
the variant arose in imitation of the near-synonym SEGREGARE); tecer ‘to weave’, 
with the same departure from TEXERE, under the pressure of the inchoative 
verbs in -ecer, as in Portuguese (contrast OSp. texer, Sp. tejer, normal products 
of the Latin base); special mention must be made of Cabr. azmo, Gal. asmo 
‘unleavened bread’ which clash with Sp. pan cencefto (OSp. ¢engefio beside 
cenzeno); the western words faithfully perpetuate Greco-Latin AzymusS <&fupos 
(and, through their stress pattern, throw light on the controversial quantity of 
y), Whereas in the center the traditional word has been overlaid by cINcINNUS 
‘curl’ as a resislt of a unique change of meaning and concomitant shift to a 
different word-category (see Stud. Phil. 45.37-49). Typically Western is also 
the masculine gender of Cabr. lleite ‘milk’, miel ‘honey’, llumbre ‘fire’, and sal 
‘salt’. 

The lexicologist can reap benefit from the fresh material in many minor ways. 
In at least one case, the presence of a primitive now extinct can be inferred with 
« minimum of risk from the extant derivative: cudeira ‘horn filled with water in 
which the hone is kept’ < *cOrARIA presupposes *cdTuS ‘hone’, supplanted in 
present-day speech by jiladeira. Perfect homophones are cama ‘bed’ and cama 
‘curved stick’; to avoid homophony, Froura ‘pit’ was transformed into fueyo and 
thus separated from FoLIA > fueya ‘leaf’. There are cwo noteworthy examples 
of pairs of near-homophones: Hisp. rapar < Germanic RAPON (REW? No. 7057) 
and Hisp. raspar < Germanic RASPON (REW? No. 7077), through a process of 
convergent development (similarity of appearance may have entailed mutual 

1 Belatedly, I realize the possibility of linking these words to Cat. barsol, Fr. berceau, 


Sard. barsolu, brattsolu ‘cradle’; see V. Bertoldi, La parola quale testimone della storia 89 
(Naples, 1945). The connection between ‘cradle’ and ‘pod’ is obvious. 
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influence) have developed almost identical meanings: ‘to rasp, to grate, to 
scratch’; as a consequence, there has been a tendency to abandon one of the two 
words as inessential: some dialects (including La Cabrera’s) favor rapar, others 
(including the standard) have generalized raspar. The second case is somewhat 
different: northwestern dialects commonly use ripiar, occasionally rispiar for 
‘separating the small head of flax from the rest of the plant’; if one were to agree 
with the author of the monograph that the two words are traceable to Germanic 
*RISPEN (although this base, according to REW? No. 7334a, is a supposed Middle 
Dutch form reconstructed with the aid of French and Belgian regionalisms; 
where is the bridge to Western Spain?), one would run into the difficulty of ac- 
counting for the unparalleled simplification of -sp- to -p-. Many difficulties are 
eliminated by starting from Germanic RIPIL ‘to comb with iron prongs’, prefer- 
able on phonological and on semantic grounds. (REW? No. 7331 lists this base 
as a Frankish word; can we assume the existence of a Gothic offshoot from the 
same stem, or is diffusion of a Frankish word involved, through Southern France 
and beyond the Pyrenees?) The distinctly rare variant rispiar can be classed as 
a (not necessarily early) cross of ripiar and raspar. 

In two instances Latin bases known to have persisted in other parts of the 
Empire have, for the first time, been identified in Spanish territory: estrangua- 
dera ‘narrow front part of the carriage’ can be linked to STRANGULARE ‘to choke, 
to throttle’ (on the assumption of borrowing from near-by Galician; see my re- 
view of Miss Casado Lobato’s book); and calamén ‘stick linking the thresher to 
the yoke’ is easily classifiable as an outgrowth of caLAMus ‘cane, reed’. (The 
progeny of the last-named word is inadequately discussed in REW* No. 1485.) 

Technical specialization of abstracts is discernible in Gal. tesén, Baiéo tesdo 
‘piece of dry wood inserted to lend support to the boards of the carriage frame’ < 
TENSIONE ‘stretching, bending’ (cf. Sp. déesdén ‘tenacity, firmness’) and in Cabr. 
Leon. camar*zén, escarmazén ‘little stick preventing the wheel from dropping off 
the axle’, which would seem to contain the suffix -azén < -ATIONE; CAMERATIO, 
-ONIS ‘vault’, from CAMERO, -ARE (beside CAMARO, -ARE) ‘to vault, to arch’ is the 
closest approximation I can find on the Latin side: it is up to students of material 
civilization to accept or to reject this assumed correspondence. 

A word-family of unusual configuration in Ibero-Romance becomes better 
understandable through the newly assembled data. Lat. cLavicuLa ‘peg, plug’ 
(REW? No. 1979) has yielded Sp. clavija, with abnormal maintenance of the 
initial consonant cluster; the variant cavicuta (CGL 2.563) produced Cabr. 
cabiya, Sp. cavilla ‘part of the plow’; moreover, Burg. Sor. lavija (RFE 3.312) 
suggests the variant form of the base *Lavicuna. Clearly, conflicting attempts 
to dissimilate cLauic(u)LA *(c)llavi(c)lla are involved, with two patterns of 
simplification of the initial consonant cluster (cL- > c-, L-) and one regression 
to the ancestral form (cf. the contrast between Sp. plaviir ‘to wail’ < PLANGERE 
and Sp. llanto ‘wailing’ < PLANCTU, similarly explained in Lg. 21.179). Sp. clavo 
‘nail’ (instead of western *chavo, central *llavo), which cannot plausibly be 
thought of as a learned word, may have been patterned on clavija, since deriva- 
tives are frequently seen to have paved the way for primitives (OSp. assechanga 
> agechanca entailed the shift of assechar to acechar). Without leaving Miss 
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Casado Lobato’s territory, one may point to PECTINE > pende ‘comb’ (peculiar 
also to Portuguese), which one finds hard to explain starting from intermediary 
*neitene, *peitne or *peidne, whereas PECTINARE ‘to comb’ could easily have 
yielded *pecniTARE through attraction by the fairly common verbal suffix 
-ITARE. 

If many words are left unexplained by the author, it is only fair to concede 
that her etymologizing contains few errors of commission. Occasionally (like 
her predecessor A. M. Espinosa Jr.) she has accepted Garcia de Diego’s explana- 
tions rather uncritically where greater caution would have been salutary. Cabr. 
borrayo, Sp. borrajo ‘embers, hot ashes’ is not a cross of *BURACULUM and *TORRARE 
(for TORRERE ‘to roast’), but an entirely transparent derivative from burra 
‘shearings; *waste, rubbish’ by means of the collective suffix -Au1a. Cabr. es- 
perecieu, OSp. esperido ‘exhausted, weak’ do not go back to DEPERIRE ‘to perish’ 
(Lat. dé-, on the wane in Ibero-Romance, tends to yield to des-, not to es-), but 
to ASPER, if it is true that its literal meaning is ‘exposed to hardships’; for the 
wavering asp- ~ esp-, see my study of asperiego, esperiego (PhilQ 28.294-311 
[1949].) 

I wonder what criteria the author has followed in indicating or omitting the 
bases. In many instances, the etymon omitted is either obvious or at least not 
controversial, e.g. manai ‘flail’ < MANUALE ‘pertaining to the hand, operated by 
the hand’ (REW? No. 5331), rozo ‘red’ < russeEu ‘reddish’, tayuelo ‘low seat’ 
TALIARE ‘to split’ (scantily documented in Latin; cf. Sp. tajuelo, tajén), cernada 
‘cinder, leached ashes’ < *cINERATA, from CINIS, -ERIS ‘ashes’ (cf. the recorded 
adjectives CINERACEUS, CINERARIUS, CINEREUS, CINERICIUS, CINEROSUS, and 
CINERULENTUS, beside the verb CINERESCO, -ERE). On other occasions, much- 
belabored or entirely obscure cases may be involved. In a dialect study, it is 
always preferable to state expressly that a number of given word-histories are 
not yet transparent, rather than to let the reader ask himself again and again 
what may have prompted the author to withhold the expected etymological 
comment. 

Some entries in this new word-list throw light on problems now in the focus of 
interest. Cabr. ralvar?, OLeon. relvar ‘to lift up stubble for the first time’ supports 
the recently proposed derivation of Ptg. relva ‘lawn’ from RELEUARE ‘to raise, to 
lift up’. Since Cabr. puya (the congener of Sp. pia) and Ast. espada, Ptg. Gal. 
espadela, Leon. espadiella are near-synonyms (‘prick, prong, tooth of a comb’) 
and since the latter unmistakably reflect spaTHA ‘sword’, added weight is given 
to the derivation of the former from *PGGa, an assumed regression from PUGI6, 
-6nis ‘dagger’ (which Pliny is on record as having used figuratively, as a term of 
botany.? Cabr. seruendo < *sirétinu beside Sp. serondo ‘late in the season’ (of 
fruits) < s=RrOTrINU ‘belated’ fills another gap in our knowledge of the history of 
that aberrant word. Topon. Requeizo and Requeixada; farnal ‘container into 
which newly-ground flour drops’; restriello ‘stubble’; llirén ‘dormouse’; brano 
‘summer’; muesca, muezquia, buezquia ‘spiral-shaped notch’; riesgar ‘to tear open’; 

2 Spitzer’s derivation of pia from Ptsés has been rejected by G. Rohlfs, ASNSL 185.173 
(1947): Rohlfs prefers to start from PUNGERE. The corresponding verb puyar ‘to wound with 
a prick’ is found in Central Argentina. 
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arrincar ‘to root out’ (cf. Sp. arrancar); toyo ‘furze’ (Sp. Ptg. lojo, San. toyo, 
Béarn. tuyo, tuZo) are all records of special interest in connection with research 
now in progress. On the Mediterranean provenience of tojo, toyo, see V. Ber- 
toldi, Questioni di metodo 232; on And. tollaga, Arag. iollaga, toyaga, see S. Gili 
Gaya, RFE 31.17 (1947). 

There is a residue of wholly or partly obscure words, which may well be singled 
out and grouped together as appropriate objects for future etymological studies: 
baldrés ‘leather strap’ (REW* No 901; the record of earlier explanations is dis- 
‘ appointing); Cabr. Marag. Berc. beche ‘buck’; belorto ‘hoop, ring of twisted 
willow’ (Sp. vilorta; the word-family is documented since Berceo; other dialect 
forms are mentioned in REW? No. 7266); bowza ‘wooden terrain, broken up for 
the first time’; buraco ‘window’ (‘hole’ in Portuguese; the initial consonant is 
unexplained, if FORARE ‘to pierce through, to make a hole’ is the base); can- 
troxal ‘sterile ground’ (conceivably a cross of canto ‘stone’ with *antozal ‘place 
before the entrance to the house’, from ANTE OsTIUM, as studied by Menéndez 
Pidal, Rom. 29.336; Meyer-Liibke, REW* No. 6117, is wrong in claiming that 
only the variant ANTE UstruM has been continued in Romance; the shift -ni- > 
-nir- does not present the slightest difficulty); chivo ‘kid’ (see REW? No. 9617); 
emburrund-se ‘to get angry’ (omitted in the index), possibly from UERREs, -1s 
‘boar’ (cf. Sp. berrin ‘child crying in a loud voice’; see JAOS 68.181); Cabr. 
garroteira, San. garrucheira ‘window’ (garrote and garrucha are genetically 
separated by Meyer-Liibke, without sufficient justification); godayo, giiedayo 
‘young buck’; Cabr. Gal. San. Trasm. lastra ‘long flat stone’ (related to lasca? 
—ecf. its provisional derivation from Goth. *Lasca in REW® No. 4919); Cabr. 
moucho beside mouco, Ptg. moucho, Trasm. moico ‘com um galho partido’ with 
the corresponding verb esmoicarse, Mozar. maué and maucuel, the counterparts 
to Sp. mochuelo, and Sp. mocho ‘cropped, shorn, lopped, maimed’ seeming all to 
go back to two closely related types (phonologically, *maucus, *MAUCULUS would 
be fitting bases, but what degree of reality attaches to them? REW? No. 5791 
admits that the traditional derivation from mutitus does not hold water); 
p‘luetro ‘plumeless, unfledged’ (does the abnormal group -tr- point to violent 
metathesis?); reixiello ‘young male sheep’ (hardly from rixa ‘row, quarrel’, 
in spite of Ptg. reixa); sobeyo, subiyuelo ‘leather strap’ (Garcia de Diego, RFE 
3.311-2, develops cognate sobeo, sogueo from the verb ensobear ‘to yoke’, which, 
in turn, he traces to 1NcuM, with traditionally short -u-); tagallo ‘small flock, 
gathering of persons’; tapin ‘green sod placed on top of a barn’ (cognate to tapia, 
tapiar, which have been left unclassified by Meyer-Liibke?) ; zardén ‘small species 
of holly oak’ (aboriginal like carrasca ‘pin oak’, REW? No. 1718a? Perhaps re- 
lated to the name of the island SARDINIA, cf. HERBA SARDONIA; certainly not a 
derivative from *axrcta, as is hesitatingly suggested in REW?* No. 615); Cabr. 
xurbia, Mont. surbia ‘poisonous plant’ (connection with sorBuUs is uncertain, 
since the berries of that tree, aside from serving as decoy for birds, are used for 
cider and are stewed; true, when eaten raw, their taste is said to be unpleasant). 

Perhaps these notes, together with my earlier review of Miss Casado Lobato’s 
dialect monograph, suffice to show that a collection of words is best analyzed 
for the purpose of historical reconstruction by grouping them in the greatest 
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possible number of ways according to a trait (sound, formative, image, area) 
that some of them may have in common. 


NOTE TO LANGUAGE 24.346-87 
P. TEDESCO, YALE UNIVERSITY 


It is a strange coincidence that in the same year in which I dealt with the Slavic 
type pogyble-/pogybne- in LanauaGE, this long-mistaken problem should be 
treated in the same sense by A. Vaillant in his new Manuel du vieux slave (Paris, 
1948). Vaillant’s book came out several months before my article. 

In accord with Vaillant’s wider purpose, his treatment of this problem (279-81, 
§207; 307-8, §231) is naturally brief, and it is not comparative. Yet in this brief 
treatment Vailiant has already given nearly all the essentials: he has seen that 
the je-inflection is the older and the ne-inflection the later one; that the three 
isolated forms iseéeto, prilepli, and veskresi, which had been overlooked before, 
belong to this type; that these je-verbs have not an infinitive stem in -a-, but 
a strong aorist; and that the imperfect ne-verbs are those which originally had 
this je-inflection. (Vaillant also locates the occurrence of vydce- in the Suprasli- 
ensis, which I (379, fn. 72] was not able to find: it is the compound ljubo-vyépsip 
“pdouabhs’ Supr. 503.26.) 

In all points where we coincide, the priority is Vaillant’s. But in a subject 
of this scope, which has been so long mistaken, a fuller and comparative treat- 
ment will perhaps not be superfluous. 
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